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PREFACE. 


The  essential  pre-requisite  of  a  rational  patriotism,  is 
an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  one's 
country.  To  supply  the  means  of  making  that  acquaint- 
ance has  been  for  years  the  cherished  purpose  of  the 
writer.  After  long-continued  and  careful  labour,  in 
which  no  pains  have  been  spared,  this  volume  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  public. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  describe,  in  as  full 
detail  as  his  prescribed  limits  of  space  would  permit, 
the  picturesque  incidents  of  the  early  history  of  Canada ; 
the  stirring  episodes  of  its  military  conflicts;  and  the 
important  events  leading  to  and  following  the  confed 
eration  of  the  British  [N^orth  American  Provinces.  The 
growth  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Constitution  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
found  impartially  traced  in  these  pages. 

The  history  of  the  maritime  provinces,  ^ova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  together 
with  that  of  the  newer  provinces  of  the  Northwest  and 
the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  that  of  Old  Canada,  has 
been  given  as  fully  as  possible.  The  contemporary  his- 
tory of  the  Empire,  and  of  foreign  countries,  where  it 
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PREFACE. 


is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Canada,  has  been 
interwoven  with  the  text. 

The  writer  has  made  copious  use  of  the  best  existing 
sources  of  information,  embracing  original  documents 
in  French  and  English,  parliamentary  reports,  newspa- 
per files  representing  the  views  of  all  political  parties, 
and  many  printed  volumes.  He  has  endeavoured  to 
observe  strict  impartiality,  and  trusts  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  even  in  treading  upon  the  delicate 
ground  of  recent  political  events. 

The  particular  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to 
the  carefully  prepared  maps  which  accompany  this 
volume,  without  the  use  of  which  the  important  geo- 
graphical relations  of  places  and  events  cannot  be  un- 
derstood. A  copious  index  has  been  considered  essen- 
tial to  tHe  completeness  of  the  work. 

W.  H.  W. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Tiri<:   DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

Ancient  Traditions -r- Irish  and  Wclsli  Claims  —  Tlio  Norsemen  Colonizo  Green- 
land and  Discover  America  in  the  Tenth  Centnry  —  Trade  with  India — Diaz 
Discovers  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  148f>  —  Colnmhns  Discovers  San  Salvador, 
1492  —  His  fnrther  Discoveries,  Misfortunes,  and  Death  —  Vespucci  —  Da 
Ganiu. 

FROM  very  ancient  times  there  were  traditions  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Western  World.  Hesiod  sung  of  the  fabled 
gardens  of  tlie  Hesi)erides,  and  Plato  wrote  of  the  vast  island 
of  Atlantis,  far  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  explorers  reported 
the  discovery  of  a  fair  and  fertile  country  beyond  the  Western 
wave.  These  strange  lands,  however,  were  probably  the 
Canary,  Cape  Verde,  or  Azores  islands,  or  possibly  even  the 
famed  Tin  Islands  of  Great  Britain.  The  Thule  mentioned  by 
Pytheas,  a  Greek  mariner  of  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  probably  the  island  of  Iceland,  which,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  was  known  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  Irish  and  the  Welsh  have  also  laid  claim  to  tb'  iliscovery 
of  the  continent  of  America.  Madoc,  a  legendary  Woish  prince 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  recorded  by  the  bards  to  have  returned 
from  a  voyage  of  exploration  with  marvellous  accounts  of 
strange  lands  beyond  the  sunset.  Many  vessels,  it  is  said, 
Avorc  htted  out  to  accompany  him  upon  a  second  voyage,  but 
they  were  never  heard  of  again.  The  non-maritime  character 
of  the  Welsh  of  that  period,  however,  invalidates  the  veracity 
of  this  story. 
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Upon  much  l)ettcr  grounds  rest  the  claims  of  the  Norsemen, 
of  liaving,  th'st  of  the  Europeiin  rjico,  visited  this  A^'estern 
World.  These  brave  old  sea-kings,  swarming  out  of  the 
stormy  North,  early  sul)dued  a  large  part  of  England,  Belgium, 
and  Normandy  ;  and,  under  llobert  Guiscard,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  made  themselves  masters  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy. 
In  the  year  874,  u  strong  colony  of  these  adventurous  spirits 
emigrated  from  Norway  to  Iceland,  six  hundred  miles  distant  in 
the  wild  northern  sea;  and  in  the  year  1874  was  celebrated  the 
millennial  anniversary  of  the  colony  then  planted. 

It  is  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  west  coast  of 
Iceland  to  the  east  coast  of  Grecidand,  and  this  distance  was 
soon  traversed  by  the  adventurous  barks  *  of  the  Norsemen. 
Icelandic  sagas  record,  that  in  the  year  985,  Erik  the  lied,  with 
twcnty-iivc  vessels,  set  sail  for  Greenland.  With  only  fourteen 
of  these  he  doubled  Cape  Farewell,  and  planted  a  settlement  at 
Eriksliord,  on  the  west  coast.  For  four  hundred  years  Green- 
land continued  to  be  a  See  of  Rome,  with  a  succession  of  seven- 
teen Christian  bishops.  At  one  time  there  were  more  than 
three   hundred   farms   and   villages    in   this    now  inhospitable 


region. 


The  sagas  further  record,  that  in  the  year  99(5,  Biarne  ller- 
julfson,  a  Norse  navigator,  sailing  from  Iceland  to  Greenland, 
was  driven  by  a  storm  as  far  west  as  Newfoundland  or  l^abra- 
dor.  No  landing  was  cirected  upon  the  low-lying,  forest-clad 
shores  ;  but  the  ncAvs  of  their  discovery  created  a  deep  interest 
among  the  adventurous  Icelanders.  In  the  j-ear  1000,  there- 
fore, Leif  Erikson,  with  a  compnu}'  of  live  and  thirty  men,  set 
sail  from  Greenland  to  follow  up  the  discovery  of  Ilerjulfson. 
They  f  rst  reached  an  island,  supposed  to  be  Newfoundland,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  llelluland,  and  next,  a  wooded 
coast,  prol)ably  Nova  Scotia,  which  they  called  ]\Iarkland.  Sail- 
ing southward  for  two  days,  they  again  sighted  land  about  the 


*  Some   of  these  Noise   vessels   were   not  iiuuleciuate   to  stiinding  a  rougli 
sea.    The  keel  of  King  Olaf's  "Long  Seri)L'nt "   wus  one  Inindred  iind  forty    .{| 
feet  in  length.     lie  had  two  vessels,  capable  of  carrying  two  hundred  nicu 
each. 
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latitude  of  ^Massachusetts.  To  this  pleasant  country,  mild  as 
compared  "willi  their  snowy  Greenland,  they  gave  the  name,  on 
account  of  the  al)undanco  of  wild-grape  vines,  of  Vniland. 
Here  they  wintered,  and,  in  the  spring,  bore  back  to  Greenland 
the  tidings  of  their  discovery. 

The  following  year,  1002,  Thorwald,  the  brother  of  Leif 
Erikson,  with  a  crew  of  thirty  men,  came  to  Vinhuid,  and 
after  tiu'ee  years,  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives,  the 
first  victim  of  the  long  and  bloody  contest  between  the  red  race 
and  tiie  white  for  the  possession  of  the  continent.* 

In  the  year  1007, 
the  sagas  record, 
Thorfiim  Karlscfne, 
a  rich  Icelander,  with 
his  wife,  Gudrid,  and 
a  company  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one 
men  and  seven  wo- 
men, planted  a  colony 
in  Yinland.     A  num-  digiiton  rock  inscku'tion. 

l)er  of  cattle  and  Tieep  were  brought  from  Greenland,  and 
clforts  were  made  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement.  Hos- 
tilities w'th  the  natives,  however,  compelled  the  abandonment 
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*  III  1831,  there  was  found,  near  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  a  skeleton,  encased 
in  rust-corroded  armour.  This  skeleton,  sanguine  antiquarians  have  thought 
to  he  possibly  a  relic  of  Thorwald 
Erikson.  Associating  it  with  the  old 
round  tower  at  Newport,  shown  in  the 
engraving,  for  which  a  Norse  origin 
is  claimed,  the  poet  Longfellow  has 
made  it  tho  subject  of  one  of  his  most 
delightful  ballads :  — 

"  Three  weeks  wo  westward  bore, 
And  when  the  storm  was  o'er, 
Cloud-like  we  saw  tho  shore 

Stretching  to  leeward ; 
There  for  my  lady's  bower 
Built  I  tho  lofty  tower, 
Which  to  this  very  hour, 

Stands  looking  seaward."  old  towku  at  Nicvv^POltT. 
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of  the  ofFoi't  at  the  cml  of  throe  years.*  From  a  sou  of  Thor- 
finu,  horn  in  Vinhuul,  Danish  geneah)giyts  trace  the  lineal  de- 
scent of  the  celchrated  sculptor,  Bertel  Thorwaldsen.  The 
planting  of  suhsequcut  colonies  is  recorded  by  the  sagas,  but 
they  Avere  all  eventually  expelled  by  the  natives,  or  wasted  by 
famine  or  disease.  The  credibility  of  these  documents  is  ad- 
mitted by  competent  critics,  and  is  continued  by  the  contem- 
porary authority  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  r' cords,  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Danes,  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  Vinland, 
beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean. f 

Several  causes  conspired  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  those 
Norse  colonies  in  Vinland  and  Greenland.  Conflicts  with  the 
natives,  and  the  attacks  of  pirate  fleets,  destroyed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  colonies,  and  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  see  of 
Greenland  in  1409.  The  awful  pestilence,  known  as  the  Black 
Death,  which,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  desolated  Europe,  so 
greatly  reduced  the  population  of  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  interrupted  commercial  intercourse,  that  those  remote  col- 
onies could  no  longer  be  recruited,  and  eventually  passed  out 
of  mind. 

But  the  forgotten  discoveries  of  the  Norsemen  do  not  lessen 
the  glory  of  Columbus  for  his  rc-discovery  of  the  Western  Con- 
tinent. His  was  no  less  the  commanding  genius  that  wrested 
its  secret  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  and  revealed  to  the  aston- 
ished eyes  of  Europe  a  new  world.  He  was  not  the  first  to 
believe  that  the  earth  was  round.      Ptolemy  had  long  before 

*  The  remarkable  Digbton  Rock  Inscription  in  M.assacbusetts,  sbown  in  the 
engraving,  is  considered  by  some  arclucologists  to  bo  the  record,  in  runic 
characters,  of  the  colony  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne.  Tlio  rock  is  eleven  feet  in 
length  by  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  gray  granite 
lying  on  the  sands  of  the  Taunton  River,  which  partly  coA'ers  it  at  every  tide. 
The  figures  are  rudely  carved,  and  partially  obliterated  near  the  base  by  the 
action  of  the  water.  Professor  Rafn,  of  Copenhagen,  interprets  these  thus: 
"Thorfinn,  Avith  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  Norse  seafaring  men,  took  posses- 
sion of  this  land." 

t  There  is  also  evidence  extant  which  indicates,  that  about  the  year  1390,  Nicole 
Zeuo,  a  Venetian  navigator,  visited  Greenland,  and  there  learned  the  existence 
of  lands  to  the  southwest,  supposed  to  be  Newfoundland  and  the  main-laud  of 
America. 
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demonstrated  this  and  had  measured  the  length  of  a  degree  on 
its  surface  ;  and  in  the  first  English  book  ever  written.  Sir  John 
Mandeville  repeats  tho  demonstration,  and  approximately  cai- 
ciilates  the  circumference  of  the  earth *.  These  truths,  however, 
led  to  no  important  discovery  till  a  great  mind  arose  to  put 
them  to  a  practical  test.  Columbus  lived  in  a  period  of  remark- 
ahle  maritime  adventure.  Tho  rich  commerco  with  tho  East 
ill  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  in  ivory,  silks,  and  costly 
.^l)ices,  had  stimulated  the  desire  to  find  a  shorter  way  of  acccsa 
to  India — the  land  of  those  coveted  treasures — than  the  tedious 
c'iiravan  route  tlirough  the  Syrian  deserts.  The  invention  of 
the  mariner's  compass,  and  the  increased  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy and  navigation  encouraged  the  efforts  to  seek  this  distant 
land  by  sea.  With  this  design  the  Portuguese  had  extended 
their  voyages  along  the  African  coast,  till  at  leng^th,  in  148G, 
Ijartolomeo  Diaz  reached  the  southern  point  of  that  continent, 
Avi)ich  was  named,  as  an  augury  of  tl  long-sought  discovery, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Christopher  Columbus  now  en- 
deavoured to  solve,  by  a  new  method, 
the  great  maritime  problem  of  the 
a<j:e.  He  was  mistaken,  however, 
concerning  the  size  of  the  earth,  but 
not  with  regard  to  its  shape.  He  be- 
lieved it  to  be  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. He  therefore  concluded  that 
ity  sailing  westward  about  three 
thousand  miles  he  would  reach  the 
irolden  strand  of  India.  To  accom- 
plish  this  became  the  absorbing  purpose  of  his  life. 

Columbus  was  born  in  that  cradle  of  maritime  adventure,  the 
port  of  Genoa.  His  own  inclination  led  him  early  to  follow  the 
sea.  For  tw^enty  j^ears  he  traversed  the  Mediterranean  and 
and  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  even  made  a  voyage  as  far  as  dis- 

•  Tlio  Voiago  and  Travailo  of  Sir  John  Maundevillt,       .,  / .  d.  1356. 
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tant  Iceland.  ITcro  ]m  ])r()I)al)ly  heard  traditions  of  the  former 
discovery  of  ix  Ituid  beyond  tho  Western  Sea.  IIo  was  con- 
firmed ill  his  convictions  by  tlio  writings  of  learned  gciographers 
and  travellers,  and  by  tho  strange  products  of  unknown  countries 
cast  by  western  gales  uium  tho  sliores  of  Europe.  For  twenty 
years  ho  cherished  his  grand  design,  and  for  ten  years  ho  went 
from  court  to  court — to  CJenoa,  I'ortugal,  and  Spain —  seeking 
to  inspire  contidence  like  his  own,  iind  to  obtain  an  outfit  for 
his  cherished  enterprise.  After  many  disheartening  rel)ufrs, 
delaysj  and  disappointments  from  bigot  monks  and  faithless 
monarchs,  when  impoverished  and  almost  despairing,  tho  gen- 
erous Isabella  of  Castile  became  his  patroness,  pledging  even 
her  crown  jewels  for  tho  support  of  his  project.     But  the  means 

thus  furnished  were  strange- 
ly inadequate  to  tho  magni- 
tude of  tho  task  under- 
taken—  only  three  small 
vessels  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men.  With  an 
unfaltering  faith  in  what  he 
believed  to  be  his  provi- 
dential mission  Columbus 
claimed,  and  was  promised  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Spain,  the 
office  of  Admiral  of  all  the  lands  to  be  discovered,  and  one-tenth 
of  the  profit  of  all  their  merchandise. 

After  solemn  religious  rites,  on  Friday,  August  od,  1492, 
Columbus  and  his  companions  set  forth  on  thc'iv  memorable 
voytige.  Leaving  the  Canary  Islands  on  tho  Gth  of  Septem- 
ber, they  sailed  steadily  westward  for  live  and  thirty  da^s.  The 
mysterious  trade-winds  seemed  to  the  sailors  to  waft  them 
remorselessly  onward  to  some  dread  unknown.  Tho  appalling 
distance  they  had  travelled,  the  alarming  variations  of  tho  com- 
pass which  occurred,  tho  strange  portents  of  a  sea  of  weeds  that 
almost  impeded  their  progress,  and  of  a  fierce  storm  that  fol- 
lowed, aroused  in  the  disaffected  crews  dark  conspiracies  and 
turbulent  mutinies.  But,  with  tho  majesty  of  a  great  spirit 
full  of  faith,  Columbus  overruled  their  coward  minds.       But 
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even  liis  oourji<ro  at  Iciiiitli  proved  unavjiiling  agiiiiist  llioir  tur- 
Imli'iit  iV'iirs,  aiul  luj  Ava.s  compelled  to  proiiiiso  (Imt  it'  land  "vvcro 
not  discovered  in  tlireo  days,  ho  %vonld  abandon  his  life-project. 
r>nt  Avithin  the  allotted  time,  on  tho  niirht  of  October  the  11th, 
liirlits  were  seen  by  the  oairer  ■watchers,  movinj^  amid  tho 
darkness,  and  the  joyous  cry  of  "  T^and  !  land  !  "  ranuf  tVoni  ves- 
sel to  vessel.  "With  the  dawn  of  tho  morning,  the  New  World 
lay  revealed  to  Enroi)ean  eyes.  Tho  discoverers  eau'erly  dis- 
embarked upon  the  virnin  strand,  and,  with  tears  and  thanks  to 
Heaven,  kissed  tho  ground.  With  devout  prayers  and  hynnis 
of  praise,  Cohnnbus  took  possession  of  the  new-found  regions 
in  the  name  of  (Jod,  and  of  his  sovereign  mistress,  Isabella  of 
Castile. 

The  land  proved  to  be  one  of  the  liahama  Islands,  and  was 
reverently  named  San  Salvador.  After  visiting  several  of  tho 
neighbouring  islands,  designated,  in  accordance  with  his  erro- 
neous geographical  theory,  the  West  Indies,  C()luml)us  returned 
to  Spain,  to  proudly  lay  at  his  sovereigns'  feet  tho  dominion  of 
a  new  world.  lie  was  crowned  with  the  highest  honours,  and 
the  naval  resources  of  tho  kingdom  wore  placed  at  his  disposal. 
With  seventeen  ships  and  fifteen  hundred  men,  ho  speedily 
sailed  again  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  in  these  unknown  lands. 
In  successive  voyages  he  explored  tho  West  Indian  archipelago 
and  the  adjacent  main-land.  But  calumny,  envy,  and  malice 
pursued  his  steps,  and  tho  discoverer  of  a  new  world  was  dis- 
possessed of  his  authority,  and  sent  back  in  chains  to  the 
ungrateful  country  which,  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  he 
had  enriched.  Broken  in  health,  bowed  in  spirit,  impoverished 
in  estate,  stricken  with  tho  weight  of  seventy  years,  neglected 
by  the  so^'orign  whom  he  had  so  faithfully  served — his  noble 
benefactress,  Isabella,  no  longer  lived  to  protect  him — this 
gn^at  man  died  at  Seville,  May  20th,  1506.  As  if  his 
remains  could  tind  a  tit  resting-place  only  in  the  now  lands 
which  he  had  discovered,  they  "wore  conveyed  in  1536  to  the 
island  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  1796,  with  great  pomp,  to 
Havana,  within  whose  cathedral  they  now  repose. 

But  tho  greatest  wrong  done  to  Columbus  was  that  which 
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defrauded  him  of  tlie  honour  of  giving  the  name  to  that  new 
world  whicli  ho  had  found.  Of  this  ho  was  deprived  by  one  of 
the  least  worthy  of  the  numerous  adventurers  who  followed 
the  path  of  exploration  which  ho  revealed.  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
a  Florentine  navigator,  gave  to  the  world  the  first  written 
narrative  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  in  the  western  seas.  It 
is  claimed,  though  erroneously,  that  he,  f?rst  of  European  navi- 
gators, reached  the  mainland  ;  hence  his  name  is  identified  for- 
ever with  the  Western  Continent.* 

The  coast  of  India,  the  chief  object  of  the  adventurous 
voyages  of  discovery  of  this  period,  was  first  reached  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  Vasco  da  Gama,  in  1498.  Rounding  the 
stormy  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  the  superstitious  mari- 
ner imagined  that  he  beheld  the  awful  Spirit  of  the  Cape 
hovering  in  the  air.  Boldly  pressing  onward  through  unknown 
seas,  discovering  strange  lands  and  islands,  he  at  length  reached 
the  long-sought  strand  of  India.  The  revolution  in  commerce 
thus  brought  about  led  to  the  commercial  decline  of  the  mari- 
time republics  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  had  previously  been 
the  chief  agents  of  the  lucrative  oriental  trade.  The  adven- 
tures of  Da  Gama  are  commemorated  by  the  poet  Camoens,  in 
the  "  Lusiad,"  the  earliest  epic  of  modern  Europe. 


*  He  did  not  reach  Brazil  till  1501. 
on  the  mainland  of  Korth  America. 


Cabot  had  previously,  1497,  disembarked 
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KARLY  EXI'LOUATIOX. 

John  Calmt  dispovrrs  Tjabnidor  aii<l  Ncwfiniiidliiiitl,  111^7  —  ScltuHtian  Cabot'H 
<'\l)l«)rationH  —  Cortorral  —  Do  Lory  —  Vona/zuiii  —  Ja('<inos  ( 'artier  disco vors 
till*  St.  Lawroiicc,  Vt'M  —  Visits  Stadacona  and  lIo('hola;^a  —  Nanios  Mont 
Uoyal  —  Winters  at  Stadacona  —  SullVrinj^H  from  Scurvy  —  liolx-rval,  Viceroy, 
l.Vll — 'Cartier  lii-s  J.ientenant  —  Foi  iids  Cliarleslioiir;^  —  Koherval  winters 
at  Capo  Kongo  —  Mutiny  and  Scurvy  — Tlio  lloiiervals  founder  at  sea,  ir)49. 

TIIFi  disc'ovoiy  of  Amorka  ^v;l.s  tho  beginning  of  a  now  era 
in  the  work!.     It  k'tl  to  tiio  devek)pnu'nt  of  great  niari- 
tinio  enterprise.     Tho  western  nations  of  Europe  were  ojiger  to 
take  possession  of  tiie  new-found  continent.     Numerous  voy- 
ages  of    exploration   were   projcct<;d    hy   Jid venturous    spirits 
under  tho  patronage   of  their  respective 
.sovereigns.     England  was  even  then  hiv- 
ing  the    foundations    of    her   subsequent 
maritime  supremacy.     Merchants  of  for- 
eiifu    countries    were    welcomed    to    her 
shores  and  found  both  protection  and  pa- 
tronage.    Among  these  were  .Tohn  (^labot 
and   his    sons,  a  Venetian   family    doing 
business  in  the  ancient   seaport  town  of 
Bristol.     Henry  VII.,  king  of  England, 
eager  to  share  the  advantage  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  that 
were  startling  the  world,  in  1406  gave  a  commission  of  explo- 
ration to  John  Cabot,  on  the  condition  that  onc-iiftli  of  all  the 
1407.      profits  accruing  should  go  to  the  croAvn.     The  following 
year,  with  his  son  Sebastian,  afterwards  a  famous  mariner,  ho 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Bristol  for  the  purpose  of  reaching,  by 
a  western  voyage,  the  kingdom  of  Cathay,  or  China.     Having 
sailed  seven  hundred  leagues,  he  'sightrd  tho  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, Avhich  he  concluded  to  be  ptirt  of  tho  dominions  of  the 
Grand    Cliani.     lie  landed,   planted    in  tho   soil   of  the    New 
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World  i\u)  buimcr  of  KM<,Mnii(l,  iind  niimcd  tlio  country  Vrium 
Vistii.  IIo  waa  thus  tlio  first  discoverer  of  tho  Coiil incut  of 
America,  fourteen  nioiiliis  beforo  Columbus,  in  his  thud  voy- 
age, beheld  tiio  uiaiu-laud.  Two  days  afterward,  he  readied 
a  hw^ii  island,  probably  Xewfoundland,  which,  in  iu)nour  of  the 
day,  ho  called  St.  JoIiu'h  Island.  Ilavin*^  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  iS'orth  America  for  three  lnmdn-d  blagues,  he  returned  to 
Bristol.  His  di.scovery  awakened  gnat  interest.  lie  was 
awarded  a  liberal  pension,  and  the  king  gave  him  authority  to 
impress  six  English  shi[)S  and  to  enlist  volunteers,  "  and  theym 
convey  and  lodo  to  the  londo  and  ih\s  of  lato  foundo  by 
tho  seid  John."  For  somo  unknown  reason  this  expedition 
did  not  take  place;,  and  John  (^abot  lisapjx'ars  from  tho  records 
of  the  times.  "IIo  gave  England  a  continent,  and  no  ono 
knows  his  burial-place."* 

The  following  year,  however,  his  son  Sebastian,  with  two 
ii9«.  vcss(ds,  endeavoured  to  reach  China  and  Japan  by  a 
nortlnvest  [)asHage.  IIo  sailed  as  far  north  as  Hudson's  Straits, 
tho  daylight  in  tho  early  part  of  July  being  there  continuous. 
Prevented  by  icioborgs  from  proceeding  further,  he  sailed  south- 
ward, skirting  the  coast  of  North  America  as  far  as  Chesapeake 
Bay.  IIo  landed  at  scveial  ijhices,  and  partially  exi)lored  the 
fertile  country  ho  had  discovered,  with  its  strange  inhabitants, 
clad  in  skins  and  using  barbaric  weapons  of  stone  and  copper, 
but  ho  was  greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  he  had  not  reached 
the  wealthy  and  i)opulous  countries  of  the  Asiatic  Continent. 

It  was  in  virtue  of  these  discoveries  that  Great  Britain  laid 
claim  to  the  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  North  America. 
In  a  subsequent  voyage  in  1517,  luider  the  patronage  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Cabot  penetrated  the  bay  to  which,  a  hundred  years 
later,  Hudson  gave  his  name.  Afterwards,  in  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  he  explored  the  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica as  far  as  the  La  Plata. 

In  the  early  part  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese 
sent  an  expedition  to  explore,  and  take  possession  of,  a  portion 

*  This  account  of  John   Cahot,  which  diffora  from  that  generally  given,  is 
based  npon  tho  latest  and  host  authorities. 
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of  thu  lU'W-lomul  conliiu'iit.  In  1.501,  (iii.spanl  Coi-tcrt^ul,  with 
two  vcsHt'ls,  Biiilcd  iVoiii  liisl)oii.  Ih?  nkirtcd  tlin  r()«lv-l)ouinl 
coawt  of  North  Ainrrica,  ohscrviii;^  llm  tliu^  harbours,  i\w  cxfcl- 
leiit  Hhii-ouihlhig  material  of  tho  forests,  uiid  iho  tuiiiy  >vealtli  of 
the  ocean.  Tho  iianio  Lal»ra<h)r — Ttrra  Lafjorador,  land  which 
may  ho  cultivated — Is  a  memorial  of  tiii.s  visit.  With  a  jx  rlidy 
that  disgraced  tho  Christian  name,  ho  carried  olf  llfly-seveii  of 
tho  natives  on  his  own  vosstd  and  his  <'onsort,  for  tho  |)ur[)oso 
of  selling  them  as  slaves.  Ihita  ti'rrihh^  retrlhtitlon  soon  over- 
took him.  He,  himscdf,  with  his  Hhi[)  and  crew  and  llfty  of  tho 
unhappy  victims  of  his  treachery,  saidv  in  mid-ocean,  and  were 
never  heard  of  again.  His  consort  alont?  osciped  to  tell  tho 
dreadful  story. 

Tho  rich  lisheries  of  the  IJanUs  of  Newfoundlatid  Wore  soon 
visited  hy  the  hardy  Bri!ton,  IJascpie,  and  Norman  fishermen. 
Tho  namo  of  Capo  Breton,  found  on  tho  oldest  maps,  is  a 
memorial  of  thoso  early  voyages.  Denya  and  Aul)ert,  French 
sailors,  explored  tho  (iulf  of  St.  Lawrcnco  in  tho  years  1500 
and  1508.  In  1518,  Baron  Do  Lery,  with  a  com[)any  of  colo- 
nists, hmdcd  on  Sahlo  Island,  off  tho  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  hut 
were  compc^lled  by  its  inhospitable  climato  to  al)andon  it.  TIk; 
cattlo  that  ho  hd't,  however,  nndliplied  remarkably,  and  their 
progeny  havo  frequently  furnished  subsistonco  to  shipwrecked 
mariners. 

After  tho  discovery  of  tho  rich  harvest  of  tho  sea  that  might 
bo  gathered  on  tho  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  those  valua])lo  fish- 
eries wcro  iiov(T  al)andoned.  As  early  as  1517,  no  h>ss  than 
fifty  French,  Spanish,  and  Portugueso  vess(ds  wero  engaged  in 
this  iiidustry.  Tho  spoils  of  ocean  from  tho  fisheries  of  tho 
New  A\'orld  formed  an  agrooal)lo  addition  to  tho  scanty  Lenten 
faro  of  tho  Ivomaii  Catholic  countries  of  Europo. 

Franco  had  as  yet  done  littlo  in  exploring  or  occup^'ing  any 
portion  of  tho  bouiidless  continent,  whoso  "wealth  was  enriching 
its  European  rivals.  Francis  I.  resolved  to  claim  ji  portion  of 
tlio  prize.  "  Shall  tho  king."  of  Spain  and  Portugal,"  ho  ox- 
claimed,  "  divide  all  Ani(>rica  between  them,  witJiout  allowing 
mo  any  share?    I  would  lik(i  to  see  tho  clause  in  Father  Adam's 
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will  that  l)cqucatlis  that  vast  iiilicritance  to  them."  lie,  tlicrc- 
foiC,  ill  the  year  152^,  dispatehed  Yerrazzaiii,  a  Florentine  nav- 
igator, oil  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Skirting  the  American  sea- 
board nortliward  from  the  Chesapealce,  he  laid  claim  to  tlio 
entire  region  previously  explored  by  the  Cabots,  for  Francis  I., 
inidcr  the  designation  of  New  France.  The  rival  claims  arising- 
from  these  explorations  were  the  grounds  of  the  long  and  bloody 
conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  France  for  the  possession  of 
a  broad  continent.*  The  failure  to  discover  gold  or  silver,  and 
the  military  disasters  of  France,  prevented  for  some  time  fui- 
ther  exploration  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

The  real  discov- 
erer of  Canada  was 
Jacques  Carticr,  a  na- 
tive of  the  ancient 
seaport  of  St.  Malo, 
for  centuries  the  nurs- 
ery of  a  hardy  race 
of  mariners.  In  1.534, 
when  France  had 
somewhat  rallied  from 
its  disasters,  fresh 
enterprises  hi  the 
New  World  were  un- 
dertaken. On  the 
20th  of  April  in  that 
year,  Cartier  sailed 
from  St.  Malo  with 
two  small  vessels  of 
about  sixty  tons  each, 
and  a  company,  in 
all,  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  men. 
In    twenty    dfiys    ho 


JACQUDS  CABIIEB. 


*  Tho  uiimo  Noreiubcga  was  givou  to  tlio  Rivor  Pcnobecot  and  the  regions 
adjacent.  It  was  fabled  that  a  stately  city  of  the  same  nunio  was  situated 
some  twenty  leagues  up  the  river.  Champlain,  seventy  years  after,  eagerly 
sought  it,  hut  found  nothing  hut  an  old  and  moss-grown  cross  in  tho  depths  of 
the  wilderness. 
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reached  the  coast  of  Xewfoundland,  whore  he  was  detained 
ten  days  by  the  ice.  Sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle, 
he  scanned  the  barren  coast  of  Labrador,  and  almost  circum- 
navigated the  island  of  Xewfoundland.  Turning  southwest- 
Avard,  he  passed  the  Magdalen  Islands,  a])ounding  in  birds, 
[lowers,  and  berries.  On  a  resplendent  day  in  July,  he  entered 
the  large  bay  to  Avhich,  on  account  of  the  intense  heat,  he  gave 
the  name  Des  Chaleurs.  Landing  at  the  rocky  headland  of 
Gaspe,  he  erected  a  large  cross  bearing  the  lily  shield  of  France, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sover- 
eign, Francis  I.  lie  inspired  such  eontidence  in  the  natives, 
that  one  of  the  chiefs  allowed  his  two  sons  to  return  with  him 
to  France.  Learning  from  these  the  existence  of  a  great  river, 
leading  so  far  into  the  interior  that  "  no  man  had  ever  traced 
it  to  its  source,"  he  sailed  up  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  till  he 
could  see  the  land  on  either  side.  The  season  being  advanced, 
he  resolved  to  return,  postponing  further  exploration  till  the 
following  summer. 

The  successfnl  voyage  very  favourably 
impressed  the  king,  and  three  vessels,* 
better  equipped  and  manned  than  the  first, 
were  furnished,  for  the  purpose,  as  the 
commission  ran,  "  of  forming  settlements 
in  the  country  and  of  opening  traffic  with 
the  native  tribes."  Several  of  the  young 
nobility  of  France  joined  the  expedition. 
On  Whit-Sunday,  1535,  Cartier  and  his 
companions  reverently  attended  high  mass  in  the  venerable 
cathedral  of  St.  Malo.  In  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age,  they 
received  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  the  benediction  of  the  bishop 
upon  their  undertaking.  The  little  squadron,  dispersed  by  ad- 
verse winds,  did  not  reach  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  till 
the  middle  of  July.  On  the  10th  of  August,  the  festival  issj. 
of  St.  Lawrence,  Cartier  entered  a  small  bay,  to  Avhicli  he  gave 

*La  Grande  Ilvvmine,  of  one  huiidi'ed  and  twenty  tons,  La  Pdilc  IIcnn'nir,of 
sixty  tons,  and  L'EnncnUon,  a  smaller  vessel,  with  a  coiui)any  of  ono  hundred 
and  ten  men. 
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tlio  iiiinio  of  the  saint,  since  extended  to  the  entire  gnlf  and 
river.  Passing  the  gloomy  gorge  of  the  Saguenay,  and  sailing 
on  beneath  lofty  hhitls  jntting  ont  into  the  broad  river,  on  the 
7th  of  September  he  reached  the  Island  of  Orleans,  covered 
-with  Avikl  grai)es,  which  he  therefore  named  Isle  of  Bacchus. 
Here  he  received  a  friendly  visit  from  Donnacona,  an  Algon- 
(juin  chief,  with  five  hundred  of  his  followers.  Seven  days 
after,  having  resolved  to  winter  in  the  country,  the  little  squad- 
ron dropped  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles,  where 
stood  the  Indian  town  of  Stadacona,  beneath  the  bold  cliif  now 
crowned  Avith  the  ramparts  of  Quebec. 

Eager  to  explore  the  noble  river,  Cartier  advanced  with  fifty 
men  in  his  smallest  vessel.  Arrested  by  a  sand-bar  at  Lake 
St.  ]Peter,  he  took  to  his  boats,  Avith  thirty  of  his  companions, 
and  pressed  onward,  watching  with  delight  the  ever-shifting 
landscape  of  primeval  forest,  now  gorgeous  with  autumnal 
foliage,  and  the  stately  banks  of  the  broad,  swift  river.  On 
the  2d  of  October,  he  reached  the  populous  Indian  town  of 
Ilochclaga,  nestling  beneath  the  w^ood-crowned  height,  to 
which  ho  gave  the  name  of  3font  Itoyal^  now  INIontreal.  The 
friendly  natives  thronged  the  shore  by  hundreds,  and  received 
the  pale-faced  strangers  with  manifestations  of  the  utmost  de- 
light. With  lavish  hospitality  they  heaped  their  boats  with 
jiresents  of  fish  and  maize.  An  Indian  chief,  or  as  Cartier 
quaintly  describes  him,  "  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  said 
city,"*  with  several  of  his  braves,  came  forth  to  courteously 
receive  the  strangers  and  conduct  them  to  the  town.  This  was 
a  circular  enclosure,  situated  amid  fields  of  ripened  corn.  A 
triple  row  of  Avooden  palisades  surrounded  it.  On  the  inside 
Avcre  galleries  for  the  defenders,  Avith  stores  of  stones  ready  to 
be  hurled  on  the  heads  of  any  assailants.  In  the  centre  Avas  an 
open  square,  "a  stone's  throAV  in  Avidth."  Around  it  Avere 
some  fifty  large  dwellings,  about  fifty  feet  Avide  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  framed  with  saplings  and  covered  Avith 
bark,    each    accommodating    several    families.       The    inmates 
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swarmed  around  the  new  comers,  gazing  with  wonder  at  their 
bearded  faces,  glittering  armour  and  strange  attire. 

Soon  an  ample  feast  w^as  provided  for  the  white  guests. 
After  this  an  aged  and  crippled  chief,  and  a  crowd  of  blind  and 
maimed  and  sick  persons  were  brought  to  the  perplexed  com- 
mander, "as  if,"  he  says,  "a  God  had  come  down  to  save 
them.''  Moved  with  pity  he  read  from  the  Gospel  the  story  of 
the  passion  of  the  Saviour,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
offered  a  prayer  for  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the 
savages.  With  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  a  liberal  gift  of 
knives,  beads,  and  trinkets,  the  strange  scene  came  to  a  close. 

Having  ascended  the  neighl)ouring  mountain,  Cartier  and  his 
companions  surveyed  the  magnificent  panorama  of  forest  and 
river  stretching  to  the  far  horizon ;  a  scene  now  studded  with 
towns  and  spires,  farms  and  villages,  and  ])usy  with  the 
thousand  activities  of  civilized  life.  From  the  natives  he 
learned  the  existence,  far  to  the  west  and  south,  of  inland  seas, 
broad  lands,  and  mighty  rivers— an  almost  unbroken  solitude, 
yet  destined  to  become  the  abode  of  great  nations. 

After  three  days'  agreeable  intercourse  with  the  friendly  red- 
men,  Cartier  returned  to  Stadacona,  which  he  reached  on  the 
eleventh  of  the  month.  Having  protected  their  vessels  by  a 
stockaded  enclosure,  mounted  with  cannon,  the  French  pre- 
pared, as  best  they  could,  for  the  w-inter,  which  proved  of  un- 
usual severity.  They  were  neither  adequately  clothed  nor  pro- 
visioned. Scurvy  of  a  malignant  type  appeared.  Religious 
processions,  vows  and  litanies  were  unavailing  to  stay  the 
plague.  By  the  month  of  April,  twenty-six  of  the  little  com- 
pany had  died  and  were  buried  in  the  sn(?\v.  The  neighbouring 
Indians,  who,  "  hardy  as  so  many  beasts,"  prowled  half-naked 
round  the  fort,  j^rcscribed  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  an  infu- 
sion of  spruce  boughs,  to  whoso  efficacy  Cartier  attributed  their 
restoration  to  health.  The  cruel  winter  slowly  wore  away,  and 
when  the  returning  spring  released  the  imprisoned  ships,  the 
energetic  commander  prepared  to  return  to  France.  Before 
his  departure  he  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  perfidy  that  ill  requited 
the  kindness  of  the  natives.     Donnacoiui  and  nine  of  his  chiefs 
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being  lured  on  board  his  vessels,  they  were  made  i)risoners  and 
earried  as  trophies  of  the  expedition  to  France.*  The  kid- 
napped Indians  never  again  saw  their  native  land,  all  of  them 
dying  before  another  expedition  returned,  having  been  previ- 
ously baptized  into  the  lloman  Catholic  fuith,  Avith  great  pomp, 
in  the  grand  old  cathedral  of  Rouen. 

The  religious  wars  with  Charles  V.  now  for  four  years 
absorbed  the  attention  and  exhausted  the  treasury  of  Francis  I. 
At  length,  in  1 ')40,  the  Sieur  Do  Roberval,  a  wealthy  noble  of 
Picardy,  obtained  the  appointment  of  Viceroy  of  New  France, 
and  organized  a  colonizing  expedition.  Cartier,  as  his  lieu- 
tenant, sailed  with  tivc  ships  the  following  spring,  and  reached 

1541.  Stadacona  in  the  month  of  August.  The  natives,  at 
firsffriendly,  became  less  so  on  iinding  that  Donnacona  and  his 
companions  had  not  returned.  Cartier  therefore  removed  to 
(^ape  liouge,  three  leagues  up  the  river,  laid  up  three  of  his 
vessels,  sent  tAvo  back  to  France  for  reinforcements,  built  a 
fort,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Charlesbourg,  and  began  to 
cultivate  the  soil.  He  again  visited  Hochelaga,  and  explored 
the  country  for  gold  and  i)recious  stones,  but  found  only  some 
glistening  scales  of  mica,  and  some  quartz  crystals  on  the  cliff 
still  known  as  Cape  Diamond.     After  a  gloomy  winter,  having 

1542.  heard  nothing  from  Koberval,  and  tlie  Indians  proving 
unfriendly,  without  waiting  for  orders,  he  sailed  for  France. 
At  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  he  metRoberval,  with  three  ships 
and  two  hundred  colonists,  of  both  sexes.  Cartier  and  his  com 
pany  were  commanded  to  return,  but,  disheartened  by  their 
disasters  and  sufferings,  they  refused  to  do  so,  and,  escaping 
under  cover  of  night,  continued  their  homcAvard  voyage. 

lloberval  proceeded  on  his  course  and  landed  liis  little 
colony  at  Cape  Rouge.  A  capacious  structure,  *'  half  barrack, 
half  castle,"  was  soon  built  for  their  accommodation  and  de- 
fence. The  winter  was  a  time  of  sulFering  and  disaster.  Over 
sixty  men  perished  by  cold,  by  famine,  or  by  scurvy.     The 

*  In  1843,  a  portion  of  ono  of  Cartior'H  A-essols  waa  discovered  intho  bed  of 
f  1ki  St.  Chillies  Kivor,  Avliere  it  liad  been  abandoned  tbrce  hundred  and  seven 
years  before. 
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Indians,  too,  wci'c  unfriendly ;  Jind  the  colonists,  most  of 
whom  "Nvoro  convicts,  proved  so  insubordinate,  tluit  the  Gov- 
ernor had  to  hang  some,  und  scourue  or  im[)ris()n  others.  In 
the  spring,  Avith  seventy  men,  lloherval  attenii)ted  to  i54». 
explore  the  interior,  hut  without  benelicial  resnlts,  and  with 
the  loss  of  eight  men  hy  drowning.  In  tlic  fall  of  this,  year, 
Cartier  was  again  sent  to  Canada,  to  order  Itoberval's  return, 
lie  wintered  for  the  third  time  iu  the  country,  and  linally  left 
it  iu  M;'y,  1544,  conveying  with  him  the  remains  of  the  ill- 
fated  colony,  and  his  name  henceforth  disappears  from  history. 
Five  years  later,  on  the  return  of  peace,  Koberval  and  his 
brother  organized  another  colonizing  expedition  to  Canada,  but 
the  tleet  was  never  heard  of  after  it  sailed,  and  probably  fouu- 
dcred  by  encounter  Avith  icebergs.  Thus  ended  in  disastrous 
failure  all  the  early  expeditious  to  New  France. 
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CHAPTER  ITT. 

THE   INDIAN   TRIBES. 

Tho  Monnd-Bniklors  —  Their  Superior  Art,  Maimfactures,  and  Social  Organiza- 
tion —  Their  probable  Origin  and  Fate  —  Tho  Modern  Indians,  probably  an 
intrusivo  Asiatic  Kace  —  Their  Pliysical  Aspect  —  Their  Agriculture,  Art, 
Dress,  and  Ornaments  —  Their  Wars,  Craft,  Cruelty,  and  Stoicism  —  Their 
Councils,  Oratory,  and  Treaties  —  Wampum  Belts  —  Their  Religious  Beliefs 
—  Their  Alliances  —  The  Fur-Trade  —  Tribal  Divisions  —  Present  Condition. 

THE  name  Indians,  given  to  the  native  races  of  Aniorioa, 
commemorates  tlie  mistaken  idea  of  its  discoverers,  that 
tlicy  had  reached  the  shores  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  A  short 
account  of  these  races,  and  of  their  character,  customs,  and  tribal 
divisions,  is  neces  ary,  in  order  to  understand  the  long  and 
cruel  conflict  between  the  white  man  and  the  red  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  New  World. 

All  over  the  North  American  continent,  from  Lake  Superior 
tito  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  AUeghanies  to  the  Ilocky 
^Mountains,  are  found  the  remains  of  an  extinct  and  pre-historic 
jKiople.  These  remains  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  earthen 
mounds,  often  of  vast  extent  and  almost  countless  numbers. 
Hence  their  unknown  creators  are  called  the  Mound-Builders. 
These  strange  structures  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  En- 
closures and  Mounds  proper.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  En- 
closures seems  to  have  been  for  defence, —  the  formation,  as  it 
were,  of  a  fortified  camp.  They  were  sometimes  of  great  size, 
covering  many  hundreds  of  acres.  They  were  surrounded  by 
parapets  of  eartli,  in  the  form  of  circles,  octagons,  or  similar 
ligures.  They  were  evidently  designed  for  protection  against 
an  intrusive  race,  and  formed  a  line  of  forts  from  the  AUe- 
ghanies to  the  Ohio.  Another  striking  form  of  enclosure,  is 
that  designated  Animal  Mounds.  These  are  outlines  in  earth- 
work, of  low  relief,  of  sacred  animals  —  probably  the  totems  of 
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ilifTorcut  trilK'-s,  as  tho  turtle,  lizard,  serpent,  alligator,  eaijlo, 
l)iiiralo,  and  the  like.* 

Tho  luoiinds  proi^cr  arc  of  niiich  less  extent,  but  of  jrreater 
elevation.  Some,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  tho  pn-senec 
of  charred  bones,  charcoal,  trinkets,  etc.,  were  used  as  altars 
for  tho  burnirig  of  sacrifice,  and  perhaps  for  the  otfering  of 
human  victims.  'Others  are  known  as  Temple  ISIound  .  These 
were  chielly  truncated  pyramids,  with  graded  apprc  ich^^s  to 
their  tops,  which  are  always  level,  and  arc  sometimes>fifty  feet 
in  height.  In  Mexico  and  Central  America  this  class  is  repre- 
^;ented  by  the  Teocallis, —  vast  structures,  faced  with  ilights  of 
steps,  and  surmounted  by  temples  of  stone. 

jMore  numerous  than  any  are  the  Sepulchral  Mounds.  They 
always  contain  the  remains  of  one  or  more  bodies,  accompanied 
by  trinkets,  cups,  and  vases,  i)robal)ly  once  containing  food  pro- 
vided by  living  hands,  for  the  departed  spirit  faring  forth,  as 
was  fondly  believed,  on  its  unknown  journey  to  the  happ}- 
hunting-grounds  beyond  the  sky.  The  size  of  these  is  gener- 
ally inconsiderable  ;  but  they  sometimes  attain  great  magnitude, 
in  which  case  they  probably  cover  the  remains  of  some  distin- 
guished chief. f  Sometimes  earthen  vessels  are  found,  contain- 
ing charred  human  remains,  indicating  the  practice  of  crema- 
tion among  the  JMound-Buildcrs. 

liut  there  arc  other  evidences  of  the  comparatively  iiigh  state 
of  civilization  of  those  remarkable  people.  There  are  numer- 
ous remains  of  their  art  and  mai^ifactures.  Among  these  are 
flint  arrow-heads  and  axes  ;  pestles  and  mortars  for  grinding 
eo?  . ;  and  pipes,  -frequently  elaborately  carved  with  consider- 
al)le  artistic  skill.  These  last  often  occur  in  the  form  of  animal 
or  human  figures,  sometimes  exhibiting  much  grotesque  humour, 
and  frequently  executed  in  very  intractable  material,  liemains 
of  closely  woven  textile  fabrics  have  also  been  found,  together 

*  They  are  especially  iinmcroua  iu  the  valley  of  tho  Wisconsin.  The  "Great 
Serpent"  of  Adams  County,  Ohio,  is  over  a  thousand  feet  long,  and  the  "Alli- 
gator" of  Licking  County  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  broad. 

t  One  of  these,  known  as  Grave  Creek  Mound,  in  Virginia,  is  seventy  feet  iu 
height  and  nine  hundred  feet  iu  circumference. 
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with  iniplciiKMits  used  in  tlio  spitniiiii^  of  the  thi'cad  and  iiiiimi- 
thctiii'o  of  llic  cloth.  The  pottery  uiid  other  lietilo  wares  of 
the  jMoiiiid-Biiihh'rs  exhibit  graceful  forms,  eleirant  ornamenta- 
tion, and  nnieh  .skin  in  manufacture.  On  some  of  the  so  the 
human  fac{»  and  form  are  delineated  ^ith  nmch  lidelity  and 
grace,  and  the  features  ditfer  Avidely  from  tlioso  of  the  present 
race  of  Indians.  Chopper  implenuMits,  the  work  of  this  strange 
people,  are  also  found  in  considerable  (piantities.  Among  these 
are  knives,  chisels,  axes,  spear  and  arrow  heads,  bracelets,  and 
personal  ornaments.  INIany  of  these  implements  exhibit  on 
their  surface  the  unmistakable  traces  of  the  moulds  in  which 
they  were  cast,  showing  that  their  manufacturers  nndcrstood 
the  art  of  reducing  or,  at  least,  of  fusing  metals. 

liut  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  mechanical  skill  of  the 
iMound-Builders  is  their  extensive  mining  operations  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Here  are  a  series  of  mines  and 
drifts,  sometimes  fifty  feet  deep,  extending  for  many  miles 
along  the  shore.*  In  one  of  these  was  found,  at  the  depth  of 
eighteen  feet,  resting  on  oaken  sleepers,  a  mass  of  native  cop- 
per weighing  over  six  tons,  which  had  been  raised  five  feet 
from  its  original  bed.  Numerous  props,  levers,  ladders,  and 
shovels  employed  in  mining  operations  were  also  found. 

These  old  miners  had  become  extinct  long  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  for  the  present  race  of  Indians  had  no 
knowledge  of  copper  Avlien  first  visited  by  white  men  ;  and 
trees,  whoso  concentric  rini^s  indicated  an  age  of  four  hundred 
years,  have  been  found  growing  upon  the  accumulated  rubbish 
that  filled  the  shafts. 

The  commerce  of  the  Mound-Builders  was  also  quite  exten- 
sive. Copper  from  these  northern  mines  is  found  widely  dis- 
tributed through  eighteen  degrees  of  latitude,  from  Lake  Su- 
perior to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Iron  was  also  brought  from 
Missouri,  mica  from  North  Carolina,  and  obsidian  from  Mexico. 

An  examination  of  the  crania  of  rhose  pre-historic  people 
scattered  over  a  wide  area,  indicates,  together  with  other  evi- 

*  At  Ontonagon  and  Keweenaw  Point,  and  at  Isle  Royal,  oflf  the  nortli 
shore. 
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(Iciiccs,  that  tlicy  were  a  inikl,  uiiuaiTikc  race,  ( ontoiitcMl  to  toil 
liko  the  E«j^yptiaii  scit's  in  tho  vast  and  piolitlcss  labours  of 
iii()iiM(l-l)uil(ling.  Agrii'iiltiuc  must  liav(>  rci-civcd  among  tlicni 
a  hi^di  (Icirrcc  of  devel()})m(mt,  in  oi'dcr  to  the  malntcnanco  of 
iho  i)oi)ulous  c'onununitios  by  Avhicli  tho  huge  mounds  Avcro  con- 
si  ruct  id.  Their  principal  food  was  probably  mai/c,  tho  most 
prolific  cereal  in  the  world. 

The  qu<!stion,  "Who  Avere  the  Mound-Huilders?"  only  in- 
volves the  investigator  in  the  maze's  of  conjecture.  They  seem 
1(»  have  been  of  the  same  race  Avith  the  ancient  people  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru.  They  probal)ly  came,  by 
WMV  of  Behring's  Strait,  from  the  great  centi-al  Asiatic  plateau, 
which  has  been,  through  the  ages,  the  fruitful  birth-place  of 
nations.  As  they  advanced  tovv'ards  the  tropicnl  and  e(piatorial 
regions  of  the  continent,  they  seem  to  have  developed  the 
civilization  Avhich  met  the  astonished  eyes  of  Cortes  and 
Pizarro.  Successive  waves  of  Asiatic  emigration  of  a  fierce 
aud  barbarous  race,  apparently  expelled  them  from  the  i\Iis- 
sissip[)i  valley  and  drove  them  south  of  the  Ivio  (irande.  Prob- 
ably little  will  ever  be  known  of  their  liistory  unless  some  new 
Champollion  shall  arise  to  decipher  the  strange  hieroglyphs 
which  cover  the  rocky  tablets  of  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan 
and  (jruatemala. 

Dr.  Daniel  AVilson  expresses  the  opinion,  founded  largely  on 
tlic  evidence  of  language  and  architectural  remains,  that  the 
earliest  current  of  Kew  AVorld  population  "  spread  through  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  reached  tho  South  .Vmerican  conti- 
nent long  before  an  excess  of  Asiatic  population  had  diffused 
itself  into  its  own  inliosi)itabIe  steppes."  *  llo  also  thinks  that 
another  wave  of  population  reached  Central  America  and 
Brazil  by  tho  Canaries  and  Antilles,  and  that  then  the  intrusive 
race,  from  which  our  Indians  have  sprung,  arrived  l)y  way  of 
Behring's  Strait,  driving  the  Mound-Builders  before  them.f 

This  intruding  race  Mas  of  a  fierce  and  warlike  chiiracter, 
and,  contiiuiing  its  nomad  life,  never  attained  to  a  dc>groe  of 
civilization  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the  race  which  they 

*  Pre-historic  Man,  pp.  004-005.  t  7/).  passim. 
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(lisj)()8sc88Ctl.  Thoy  have  ccrtiiiii  cominoii  clmnuioristics, 
tli{)ii<ih  ullli  iiiinu'roiis  minor  tribal  distinctioiiH  of  aspect, 
language,  and  customs.  They  'were,  for  tlio  most  l)art,  a  tall, 
athletic  peowle,  Avith  sinewy  forms,  regular  features,  ch(>ek- 
hones  prominent,  but  less  angular  than  in  tho  ISIongolian, 
straight  black  hair,  sometimes  siiaven,  scanty  lu-ard,  dark  eyes, 
which,  excei)t  "when  tho  passions  arc  roused,  an?  rather  sluggish 
in  expression,  and  copper-coloured  skin.  In  some  trib(>s,  as 
the  Flatheads,  the  artiticial  moulding  of  tho  skull,  ])y  means  of 
pressure  applied  in  infancy,  was  connnon.  'ihey  "wero  capable 
of  much  endurance  of  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue  ;  wero  haughty, 
taciturn,  and  stoical  in  their  manners  ;  wero  active,  cunning,  and 
stealthy  in  war ;  but  in  camp  wero  sluggish,  and  addicted  to 
gluttonous  feasts.  Tho  women,  in  youth,  wero  of  agreeal)le 
form  and  feature,  l)ut  through  severe  drudgery  soon  l)ecame 
withered  and  coarse.  Tho  high  degree  of  health  and  vigour  of 
the  race,  Avas  jirobably  duo  to  tho  largo  mortality  of  weak  or 
sickly  children,  through  the  hardshii>s  of  savage  life. 

Tho  agriculture  of  tho  native  tribes,  with  slight  exception, 
was  of  tho  scantiest  character — a  little  patch  of  Indian  corn 
or  tobacco  rudely  cultivated  near  their  sunmier  cal)ins.  Their 
chief  subsistence  Avas  derived  from  hunting  and  fishing,  in 
Avhich  they  became  very  expert.  AVith  lliut-lieaded  arroAvs  and 
spears,  and  stone  axes  and  knives,  they  Avould  attack  and  kill 
the  deer,  elk,  or  buffalo.  The  necessity  of  folloAving  these 
objects  of  their  pursuit  to  their  often  distant  feeding-grounds, 
precluded  social  or  political  organization  except  within  very 
narroAV  limits.  The  same  cause  also  prevented  the  construction, 
with  a  foAV  exceptions,  of  any  but  tho  rudest  and  simplest 
dAvellings  —  conical  AvigAA^ams  of  skins  or  birch-bark,  spread 
over  a  framoAvork  of  poles.  Some  of  the  more  S(>ttled  and 
agricultiu'al  comnnmities  had,  hoAA'^ever,  largo  lodges  for  public 
asseml)lies  or  feasts,  and  even  for  the  joint  accommodation  of 
several  families.  Groups  of  these  lodges  Avere  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  palisades,  and  even  by  strong  defensive  Avorks,  with 
heaps  of  stones  to  repel  attack,  arid  reservoirs  of  water  to  ex- 
tinguish fires  kindled  by  the  enemy. 
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T1k5  trimiiph  of  Tiidian  skill  and  ingenuity  was  llio  bark-canoo 

u  marvel  of  beauty,  lightness,  and  strength.       It  was  con- 

r,tructed  of  birch-hark,  severed  in  hirgo   sheets  from  the  trees, 


RUNNING  A  KAPI0. 

stretched  over  a  slender  framework  of  ribs  bent  into  the  de- 
sired form,  and  well  gummed  at  the  seams  with  pine  resin. 
Kneeling  in  these  fragile  barks,  and  wielding  a  short  strong 
paddle,  the  Indian  or  his  squaw  would  navigate  for  hundreds 
of  miles  the  inland  waters,   shooting  the  arrowy  rapids,  and 


MAKING   A  PORT  AGE. 


even  boldly  launching  upon  the  stonny  lake.  Where  rocks  or 
cataracts  interrupted  the  progress,  the  light  canoe  could  easily 
bo  carried  over  the  ' '  portage  "  to  the  navigable  waters  beyond. 
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Tho  Tndinn  iircss  coiiHistcd  of  skins  of  wild  aniitials,  often 
oriiHinciitctd  with  sh(>lls,  iiorciipiiic  (piills,  and  brilliant  pigments. 
Ill  siininKT,  litth^  clothin^r  wa.s  worn,  Imt  the  body  wuh  tattooed 
uud  painti'd,  or  Hincarcd  with  oil.  AN'Immi  on  a  war  expedition, 
tho  faeo  and  ti<^uie  were  l)edanl»ed  with  wtartlin^'  <'ontiasts  of 
colour,  a.s  hiaek,  white,  red,  yellow,  and  bine.  The  hair  was 
oft(Mi  elaborately  decorated  with  dyed  plumes  or  crests  of 
feathers.  Sonutinies  tlui  head  was  shaved,  all  but  tho  scalp- 
lock  on  the  crown.  Tlx'  women  seldom  dressed  their  hair,  and, 
except  in  youth,  wor'*  iitlle  adormnciit.  Their  life  after  mar- 
ria<i:o  Avas  one  of  perpetual  drudu'ciy.  They  tilled  tho  tiidds, 
gathered  fuel,  l)ore  the  burdt'iis  on  tho  march,  and  i)orformcd 
all  tho  domestic  duties'in  cami). 

Tho  Indian  wars  Avero  fre<(uent  and  llcrco,  generally  spring- 
ing out  of  hereditary  blood-feuds  between  tribes,  or  from  the 
purpose  to  avenge  real  or  fancied  insults  or  wrongs.  After  a 
war-feast  and  war-dance,  in  which  tho  plumed  and  painted 
"braves"  wrought  themselves  into  a  i)hrcnsy  of  excitement, 
they  set  out  on  the  war-path  against  tlu^  object  of  their  resent- 
ment. Stealthily  gliding  like  snak«>s  through  tho  forest,  they 
would  lie  in  wait,  sometimes  for  days,  for  an  opportunity  of 
surprising  the  enemy.  With  a  wild  whoop  they  would  burst 
upon  a  sleeping  village  and  involve  in  indiscriminate  massacre 
every  ago  and  cither  sex.  Firing  tho  inflannnable  huts  and 
dragging  ofi'  their  prisoners,  they  would  make  a  hasty  retreat 
with  their  victims.  kSomc  of  these  were  frecpiontly  adopted  by 
the  tribe  in  place  of  its  falhni  warriors  ;  others  were  reserved 
for  tiendish  tortures  by  fire  or  knife.  One  trophy  they  never 
neglected,  if  possible,  to  secure — the  reeking  scalp-lock  of 
their  enemy.  Torn  with  dreadful  dexterity  from  tho  skull,  and 
dried  in  the  smoke  of  the  hut,  it  was  a\  orn  as  the  hideous  proof 
of  tho  prowess  of  the  savage  Avarrior.  AVhen  captured,  they 
exhibited  the  utmost  stoicism  in  tho  endurance  of  pain.  Amid 
agonies  of  torture  they  calmly  sang  their  death-song,  hurling 
defiance  at  the  foe. 

Their  councils  for  deliberation  Avero   conducted  Avitli   great 
gravity    and    decorum.     The    speakers    often   exhibited   much 
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(■lixnuMico,  Avit,  vigour  of  thuii^lil,  mikI  liv«'lv  imMiriiiulioii. 
riu'ir  oratory  nl)(>iiii<l('<l  in  Ixdd  mid  Hlrikiii<jf  iiicliiitliors,  mid 
\v;i3  cli.'irjuleri/cMl  l>y  ^wnt  praclic'd  Hlin-wdiu'ss.  They  wchj 
\vitli<»iit  Ji  wrilt(  n  I:m^niii<;<',  Itiit  llicirlrrjillcM  >voni  vjitilic*!  I»y  the 
('X(li:iii;Z<'  ot*  Avaiupmii-lHdl.s  of  vai-ic^atcd  beads,  liavliii^  dcliiiito 
siiriiilicMlioiis.  Tlifsn  st'i'vcd  also  as  lucniorials  of  tlio  traiisa*'- 
tioii,  and  wcro  ohcrislicd  as  i\w  hlstor'u!  rccord.s  of  llui  triln'. 

'I'lie  Indians  wci'o  deeply  suptTslitions.  Sonio  tril)es  had  an 
idea  of  a  (Ireat  Spirit  or  Manitoii,  uliosci  d\v(dliiijj;'-i)laee  was 
tli(!  f^ky-,  where  he  had  provided  happy  hMn(in<^-;j:rounds  for  his 
r(«d  chihh'eii  after  dealh.  Jh'ne(!  tliey  were  often  l)uried  with 
their  Avea[)ons,  pijies,  ornain<Mils,  and  a  Kn[)i)ly  of  food  for  tludr 
siiltsislenec  on  their  journey  to  the  spirit-world.  Olhei's  ob- 
served a  sort  of  f<'tiehisni  —  tho  worship  of  stones,  i)lants, 
waterfalls,  and  the  like;  and  in  tho  thunder,  li^dilniuii:,  and 
leni})e>t,  thoy  roeo<:rn''''<'d  tlui  inllueneo  of  good  or  evil  spirits. 
The  '"  niedieino  man  "'  or  conjurer,  cajoh'd  or  terrified  them  by 
tlieir  sui)erstitious  hopes  or  fears.  They  attached  p;reat  im[)or- 
lanco  to  dreams  and  omens,  and  o})sorvcd  riijorous  fasts,  Avhcn 
tlay  starved  themscdves  to  emaciation  ;  and  irlutton  feasts,  when 
tlieV  gor<;ed  themsidves  to  repletion.  'I'hey  wercj  inveterate 
and  infatuated  gamblers,  and  have  been  known  to  stak(^  their 
lives  u[)()n  a  cast  of  tho  dice,  and  then  bend  their  heads  for  the 
stroke  of  the  vic-tor's  tomahawk. 

In  tho  unhappy  confb(  ts  between  the  English  and  the  French 
lor  tho  possession  of  the  continent,  the  Indians  Avere  th(i  cov- 
eted allies  of  tho  respectivo  C()ml)atants.  They  W(>ro  su[)[)lied 
with  knives,  guns,  and  annnunition,  and  the  atrocities  of  savage 
were  added  to  those  of  civilized  warfare.  The  protitabh;  trade 
in  p(dlries  early  became  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  rival  na- 
tions, and  immense  private  fortunes  and  public  revenue  were 
derived  from  this  source.  The  •white  man's  "  fire-water"  and 
llio  loathsome  small-pox  wast(Hl  tho  native  trilx^s.  Tho  prog- 
ress of  settlement  drove  them  fnmi  their  ancient  hunting- 
grounds.  A  chronic  warfare  between  civilization  and  barbar- 
ism raged  along  the  frontier,  and  dreadful  scenes  of  massacre 
and  rei)risal  stained  with  blood  the  annals  of  the  time. 
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Tlio  great  Algonquin  nation  occupied  the  larger  part  of  the 
Atlantic  slope,  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  country 
around  the  great  lakes.  It  embraced  the  Pequods  and  Karra- 
ganselts  of  New  England,  the  Micmacs  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Ahenaquis  of  New  Brunswick,  the  IMontagnais  and  Ottawas  of 
Quebec,  the  Ojibways  or  Chippeways  on  the  great  lakes,  and 
the  C'rees  and  Sioux  of  the  far  west. 

The  Ilurons  and  Iro(|Uois  were  allied  races,  though  for  ages 
the  most  deadly  enemies.  Tluy"  were  more  addicted  to  agri- 
culture than  the  Algon(juins,  and  dwelt  iii  better  houses,  but 
they  were  equally  fierce  and  implacable.  The  Ilurons  chiefly 
occupied  tlie  county  between  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Huron, 
and  the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Their  principal 
settlement,  till  well-nigh  exterminated  by  the  Iroquois,  was 
between  Lake  Simcoe  and  the  Georgian  Bay. 

The  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations  occupied  northern  New  York, 
fiom  the  JVIohawk  Kivcr  to  the  Genesee.  The  confederacy 
onibraced  the  jNIohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and 
Seneca,  ,  fnd  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  Tuscaroras  from 
South  Garolina.  Each  tribe,  however,  asserted  its  independ- 
ence, an<^  made  war  or  peace  on  its  own  account,  as  "was 
8h{»wn  by  many  a  cruel  raid  iq)ou  Montreal  or  Quebec  in  a 
time  of  nominal  truce  with  the  confederacy.  Tluy  were  the 
most  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  of  all  the  savage  tril)es  —  skilful  in 
war,  cunning  in  policy,  and  ruthless  in  slaughter.  They  were 
chiefly  the  allies  of  the  British,  and  prov(!d  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  Fi'cnch  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  latter, 
through  their  missions,  early  acquii-ed  an  ascendency  over  the 
Algonquin  and  Huron  tribes.  Several  of  the  Indian  children 
Avcro  educated  in  Catholic  schools,  and  some  of  the  girls  even 
became  nuns. 

After  the  British  conquest  of  Canada,  the  Indians  Avere 
gathered  into  reserves  under  military  superintendents  at  Caugh- 
nawaga,  the  Bay  of  Quint6,  Grand  River,  Credit  Iliver,  Rico 
Lake,  River  Thames,  JSIanitoulin  and  Walpole  Islands,  and 
elsewhere.  They  were  supplied  with  annual  presents  of  knives, 
guns,  anmiunition,  blankets,  trinkets,  grain,  implements,  and 
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the  like.  Special  efforts  have  been  made,  with  marked  success, 
tor  tlieir  education  in  religion,  agricultural  industry,  and  secu- 
lar learning.  Many  tribes  have  been  raised  from  l)arbarism  to 
Christian  civilization,  although  a  few  of  the  old  men  clmg  to 
ihe  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  worship  the  (Ireat  Spirit,  beat  the 
conjurer's  drum,  and  sacrifice  the  white  dog.  The  reserves  arc 
under  the  charge  of  an  Indian  agent,  who  Avatches  over  the 
interests  of  the  tribe,  and  prevents  the  alienation  of  its  prop- 
(>rtv.  The  Indians  seem  contented  with  their  lot,  though  their 
natural  apathy  prevents  the  growth  of  industrial  enter[)rise, 
and  many  of  the  men  leave  home  for  months  on  hunting  or 
trapping  excursions.  They  profess  deep  loyalty  to  the  Crow^n 
and  to  their  great  "  White  Mother"  be^'ond  the  sea. 

In  the  new  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Keewatin,  and  in  the 
Xorth-west  Territory  are  numerous  tribes  of  plain  or  forest 
Indians,  for  whom  civilization  has  as  yet  done  little.  They  sub- 
sist chiefly  by  buffalo-hunting,  fishing,  and  collecting  peltries  for 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  other  great  fur  traders.  iNlis- 
sionaries,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  have,  with  self- 
denying  zeal,  laboured  for  tlieir  spiritual  welfare,  and  in  many 
cases  M'ith  very  considerable  success.  Treaties  have  been  made 
with  many  of  these  tribes,  and  liberal  land  reserves  secured  to 
them. 

The  Indian  tribes  in  the  Pacific  province  of  British  Columbia 
are,  for  the  most  part,  pagan  and  savage.  Those  on  the  sea- 
coast  live  principally  by  fishing,  In  which  they  exhibit  great 
dexterity.  They  hollow  out,  with  nuicli  patient  labour,  huge 
canoes  from  a  single  tree-trunk.*  They  also  build  large  framed 
and  bark-covered  lodges,  which  will  accommodate  several  fam- 
ilies. In  front  of  these  they  will  often  erect  a  lofty  tree-trunk, 
carved  into  hideous,  grotesque  representations  of  the  human 
face  and  figure,  bedaubed  with  bright,  crude  pigments. f 
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*  One,  at  the  American  Centennial  Kxhiltition,  was  sixty  feet  long, 
t  Some  of  these   are  over  thirty  feet  high,  elaborately  carved  from  top  to 
bottom. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EARLY  COLONIZATION— FOUNDING  OF  PORT  ROYAL. 

Spanish  and  English  Colouizatioii  —  Frobisher  explores  the  Arctic  Seas,  1576  — 
Magellan  —  Drake  —  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  —  Raleigh's  Tiusuccessful  Colony 
at  Roanoke,  1585  —  Gosnold  —  Hudson  —  De  la  Roche  lands  Convicts  at  Sable 
Island  —  Their  tragic  fate  —  Chauviu  plants  a  Trading  Post  at  Tadousac,  IGOO 

—  Champlain's  first  Voyage  to  Canada,  160:5  —  The  Tragedy  of  St.  Croix  — 
Poutrincourt  founds  Port  Royal,  1605  —  Lescharbot  —  The  "Order  of  the 
Good  Time  "  —  Charter  cancelled  —  Discord  at  Port  Royal  —  Mount  Desert 

—  Captain  Argall. 

FOR  fifty  years  after  the  failure  of  Roberval,  there  was  no 
further  attempt  to  colonize  Canada.  Franco,  engaged  in 
her  prolonged  struggle  with  Spain  and  Austria,  and  convulsed 
by  the  civil  wars  of  religion,  had  neither  men  nor  means  to 
spare  for  foreign  settlement. 

Spain  had  early  claimed  the  whole  continent,  from  the  Gulf 
1513.  of  jNIoxico  to  Labrador.  Balboa,  from  the  mountains  of 
Daricn,  had  descried  the  Pacific,  and  dispelled  the  illusion  that 
1521.  America  was  a  part  of  Asia.  Cortez,  with  a  liandful  of 
followers,  had  taken  and  sacked  the  populous  city  of  Mexico.* 
Ponce  de  Leon  had  sought  amid  the  everglades  of  Florida  a 
fountain  of  joutli,  and  found  an  early  grave.  Fcrdmand  do 
1.542.  Soto  had  discovered  the  mighty  jNIississippi,  and  been 
buried  beneath  its  waters.  In  15(55  was  founded  St.  Augus- 
tine, the  oldest  town  in  America,  f  Admiral  Coligny,  the  leader 
of  the  French  Protestants,  had  already  planted  a  private  IIu- 

*  In  1,530,  Spanish  valour,  led  by  Pizarro,  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
and  Spanish  cruelty  well  nigh  exterminated  the  inhabitants. 

t  Tlie  dates  of  the  earhest  settlements  are  as  follows  :  — St.  Augustine,  1565 ; 
Port  Royal,  1605;  Jamestown,  1607;  Quebec,  1608;  Albany,  1615;  Plymouth, 
1620;  New  York,  m2\\\  Boston,  1630;  Montreal,  1642;  Frcmteniic  (Kingston), 
1672;  Philadelphia,  16,S3 ;  Detroit,  1702;  New  Orleans,  1718;  Halifax,  1749; 
St.  John,  1783;  Toronto,  1795. 
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•nicnot  colony  in  Florida ;  but  through  the  jealousy  of  isos. 
the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  it  was  utterly  destroyed,  with 
the  atrocious  murder  of  eight  hundred  Frenchmen.  Their 
countryman,  De  Gourges,  terribly  avenged  their  death. 

The  hope  of  finding  a  northwest  passage  to  the  Indies  con- 
tinned  to  bo  a  str'^ng  incentive  to  North  American  exploration. 
In  1")53,  Sir  Hugh  "Willoughby,  in  attempting  a  northwest  pas- 
saf'e  to  China,  perished  of  cold  in  a  harbour  in  Lapland.     The 
tbllowing  year,  he,  with  his  crew,  were  found  frozen  to  marble 
in  their  oak-ribbed  sepulchre.     In  1576,  IMartin  Froblsher,  an 
FiU^lish  mariner,  again  essayed  the  task,  "  as  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  yet  left  undone,  by  which  a  notable  minde  might  be 
made  famous  and  fortunate."      In  a  vessel  of  only  fivo  and 
twenty  tons,  he  reached  the  straits  still  known  by  his  name, 
lie  took  possession  of  a  barren  island  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  found  in  its  soil  some  grains  of  gold  or  what 
resembled  it.     A  gold  mania  ensued.     Two  successive  fleets, 
one  of  fifteen  vessels,  were  despatched  to  the  arctic  El  Dorado. 
Several   of  the  vessels   were   wrecked   or  driven   from  their 
course  ;  the  others  returned,  laden  with  hundreds  of  tons  of 
glittering  mica.     The  discovery  of  its  worthlessness  ended  the 
attempt  at  arctic  colonization,  but  the  dream  of  a  northwest 
passage  is  still  a  potent  spell. 

A  Portuguese  sailor  was  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe,  and  left  his  name  stamped  forever  upon  the  isai. 
geography  of  the  earth,  and  emblazoned  in  the  constellations  of 
the  skies.*  The  gallant  Drake,  an  Englishman,  pillaged  the 
Spanish  settlements  of  the  Pacific,  explored  the  northwest 
coast  of  America  as  far  as  Oregon,  and  followed  in  ists. 
Magellan's  wake  around  the  world. 

From  early  in  the  century  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
pursued  the  whale  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  fished  for 
cod  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  latter  industry 
h(^came  of  great  importance,  to  supply  the  demand  for  fish,  of 
Roman  Catholic   countries.      In   1578,  four  hundred  vessels 

*  Magellan's  Straits  and  the  Magellanic  Clouds. 
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gathered  the  harvest  of  the  sea  upon  those  fertile  banks.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  were  French,  ])ut  the  English,  wc 
read  in  contemporary  records,  "  were  commonly  lords  in  the 
harbours."  A  profitable  trade  in  peltry  with  the  natives  alonir 
the  seaboard  and  far  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  also  sprung  up. 
Codfish  and  whale  oil,  ^^eaver-skins  and  walrus-tusks  proved 
treasures  scarce  less  valuvible  than  the  gold  and  silver  that  the 
Spaniards  wrung,  by  the  unrequited  toil  of  the  conquered 
inhabitants,  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

In  1583,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  half-brother  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  re- 
asserted England's  claim, 
by  right  of  discovery,  t(, 
Newfoundland,  by  tak- 
ing possession  of  the 
island,  with  feudal  cere- 
mony, in  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
crews  became  insubor- 
dinate, and  went  gold- 
hunting  and  pillaging  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 
SIR  HUMPHREY  GH^BKUT.  sliips  iu  tlio  neighbouring 

waters  ;  and  Gilbert's  colonization  scheme  was  abandoned.  On 
its  return,  the  little  fleet  was  shattered  by  a  tempest.  The 
l)ioMs  admiral,  in  the  tiny  pinnace,  *'  Squirrel,"  of  only  ten 
tons  burden,  foundered  in  mid-ocean.  Before  night  fell,  as  he 
sat  in  the  stern  of  the  doomed  vessel,  with  the  Bible  in  his 
hand,  he  called  aloud  to  the  crew  of  his  consort,  the  <'Hind,' 
"  Fear  not,  comrades  ;  heaven  is  as  near  by  sea  as  by  land.'' 

Undeterred  by  the  fate  of  his  gallant  kinsman.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  flower  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court  and  friend  of 
1585.  Ednumd  Spenser,  planted  the  first  English  colony  ni 
America — named,  in  honour  of  the  maiden  queen,  Virginia — on 
Roanoke  Island,  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  The  colony 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eight  persons,  among  whom  wero 
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scvonil  of  gentle  blood  smd  scholarly 
iruniiiig.  But  disaster,  imprudence, 
and  oontlicts  with  the  natives  led,  within 
!i  3-car,  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  the  glowing 
account  given  of  its  stately  forests. 
Its  remarkable  productions — the  escu- 
lent potato,  the  prolific  maize,  the 
soothing  tobacco — and  the  rumours 
of  its  mineral  wealth,  awakened  a 
dee[)  interest  in  Great  Britain. 

The  following  year,  another  colony  was  sent  out,  but  it  also 
was  overtaken  by  disaster.  "  If  America  had  no  Eng-  isst. 
lish  town,  it  soon  had  English  graves."  But  Life  went  hand 
in  hand  with  Death,  and  the  birth  of  Virginia  Dare,  the  first- 
l)()rn  of  English  children  in  the  New  World,  seemed  an  omen 
of  good  for  the  future  of  the  colony.  The  threatened  Spanish 
invasion  of  the  mother  country,  however,  absorbed  every 
energy  of  the  nation,  and  for  three  years  no  succour  could  be 
sent  the  infant  colony.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  island  was 
found  deserted,  the  houses  in  ruins,  and  human  bones  1590. 
strewed  the  neighbouring  fields. 

Falling  under  royal  censure,  bankrui)t  in  fortune,*  and 
broken  in  health,  Ealeigh  languished  for  thirteen  years  in 
l)ris()n,  solacing  his  solitude  by  writing  his  eloquent  "  History 
of  the  World."  Released,  but  not  pardoned,  he  sought  to 
retrieve  his  credit  and  fortunes  by  the  search  for  a  fabled  cit}'^ 
of  gold  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  amid  the  tropical  forests 
of  Guiana.  Defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  his  eldest  son  slain, 
his  vessels  wrecked,  his  body  smitten  with  palsv,  Raleigh 
returned  a  heart-broken  man  to  his  native  country,  which  he 
had  impoverished  himself  to  serve.  The  unjust  sentence 
which  had  slumbered  l^fteen  years  was  revived,  and  the  heroic 
veteran  perished  on  the  scaftbld,  a  memorable  example  of  the 
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'  lie  had  expeuded  two  hundred  thotisand  dollars  of  his  private  fortune,  an 
iiiiinense  sura  in  those  days,  in  this  enterprise. 
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ingratitiulo  of  kings,  1018.  His  fair  fiinio  has  boon  vindiculcd 
by  time,  {iiid  his  n:ime  is  coiiiiueiiionitod  by  tlio  city  ol' 
Rtiloigh,  the  capital  of  North  Carolina. 

English  expeditions  now  became  fre(|nent.  In  1002,  aban- 
doning tlie  soutliern  route  previously  followed  b}'  way  of  the 
Canaries  and  Azores,  Bartholomew  (Josnold,  in  a  small  bark, 
sailed  due  west  boldly  across  the  Atlantic.  lie  reached  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  rounding  Cape  Cod,  built  a  fort  and  began  a 
settlement  on  an  island  in  liuzzard's  Bay,  Avhich,  however,  was 
soon  forsaken.  In  1003  and  1005,  Martin  Prino-  and  Georjre 
WejMUouth  opened  a  traffic  with  the  natives  of  Avhat  is  now 
New  England,  "Weymouth  perhdiously  kidnapping  several  of 
the  inhabitants. 

In  1009,  Henry  Hudson,  an  English  navigator  in  the  employ 

of  the  ^  utcli  East  India  Company,  in  a 
small  ve.vsel,  the  "Half  Moon,"  discovered, 
and  explored  as  far  as  the  site  of  Troy, 
the  river  to  which  he  gave  his  name. 
The  following  year,  seeking  a  northwest 
passage  to  China,  he  penetrated  the 
depths  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  wintered 
amid  its  icy  regions.  In  the  spring,  with 
his  son  and  seven  others,  he  was  turned 
adrift  by  a  mutinous  creAV  and  never  heard 
of  again.  The  noble  bay  which  became  his  grave  perpetuates 
his  memory. 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  early  French  colonization. 
The  Yevy  year  that  Henry  IV.,  by  the  edict  (;f  Nantes,  gave 
religious  toleration  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  he  granted  to  the 
Marquis  de  la  Koche  a  commission,  as  Viceroy  of  New  France 
—  a  designation  which  included  the  Avhole  northern  part  of  the 
continent.  That  nobleman  was  promised  a  monopoly  of  trade, 
and  received  a  profusion  of  empty  titles  and  feudal  privileges. 
He  fitted  out  an  expedition  strangely  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
colonizing  the  vast  territory  assigned  to  him.  He  ransacked 
the  prisons  for  pioneers  of  Christianity  and  civilization  in  the 
New  World.    The  vessel  in  which  they  sailed  was  so  small,  that 
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the  crew,  leaning  over  her  sides,  could  wash  their  hands  in  the 
x'M.  De  la  Roche  landed  his  forty  convicts  on  the  desolate 
sMiid-dunes  of  Sable  Island,  about  one  hundred  and  lift}'  miles 
oil"  tiie  rocky  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  apparently  fearing  that 
llicv  would  desert  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  main-land,  and 
Sillied  away  to  select  a  site  for  his  colony,  liut  a  western  gale 
(hove  his  frail  vessel  l)a(^k  to  France.  Here  he  came  under 
the  ])ower  of  enemies,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  For  Hve 
\(';ii's  the  wretched  convicts  were  abandoned  to  their  fate. 
Tliev  subsisted  on  tish  and  on  wild  cattle,  the  progeny  of  those 
left  by  De  Lory  eighty  years  l)efore.  Tlu^y  clothed  themselves 
ill  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  obtaiiKid  shelter  in  a  cabin, 
built  out  of  a  w^reck.  Their  savage  natures  found  vent  in 
violence  and  nuu'der.  When  a  vessel  was  sent  for  their 
release,  only  twelve  remained  alive.  In  shagg}'  attire  and 
unkempt  hair  and  beards — "rough  with  the  salt  of  the  sea,. 
Ijiiid  brown  with  the  brand  of  the  sun"  —  they  were  brought 
before  the  generous-hearted  king,  and  received  a  lil)eral  bounty 
from  his  hands.  The  marquis  was  utterly  ruined,  and  soon 
[after,  died  of  chagrin,  on  account  of  his  ))roken  fortunes. 

^leanwhile  the  forfeited  patent  of  De  la  lloche  was  granted 
Ito  Pontgrave,  a  merchant  of  St.  Malo,  and  Chauvin,  a     isoo. 
jcii^jtain  of  the  marine,  who  undertook  to  plant  a  colony  of  five 
Ihundred  persons  in  Canada.     Their  chief  ol)ject,  however,  was 
[the  fur  trade.     In  order  to  prosecute  this  the  more  successfully, 
Itliey  established  a  trading-post  at  Tadousac,  at  the  entrance  to 
^the  gloomy  gorge   of  the  Saguenay.     Of  the  sixteen  meii  left 
i^ij^to  gather  the  rich  harvest  of  fiirs,  before  winter  was  over  sev- 
jrnl  had  died,  and  the  rest  were   dependent  for  food  on  the 
charity  of  the  Indians.     After  two  more  unsuccessful  attempts 
it  colonization,  Chau\  in  died,  and  the  patent  again  lapsed. 

Xow  appears  upon  the  scene  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 

|;lie  many  able  men  who  have  aided  in  moulding  the  fortunes 

\\\(\  destiny  of  Canada.     Samuel  de  Champlain,  a  gentleman  of 

5aintonge,  was  born  in   1567,  at  Brouage,  a  small  seaport  in 

^lu>  Bay  of  Biscay.     From  j^outli  he  was  familiar  with  the  sea, 

^nd  had  reached  the  position  of  captain  of  the  royal  marine. 
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11(3  liiul  ulso  sorv(Hl  as  a  soldier,  and  foii«ji^ht  diiiiiii,^  the  wars 
the   licague,  under  Henry  of  Navarre.      He  was  a  hero  of  t!i( 


SAMUEL  CHAMFLAJK. 

niedi.Tval  type  of  chivah-ic  courage,  fond  of  romantic  enter- 
prise, and  inspired  hy  religious  enthusiasm,  "  the  zeal  of  tlu 
missionary  tempered  the  tire  of  the  sol(her."  He  ol)serv(Hl 
acutely  and  described  vividly  tlie  wonders  of  the  new  countri(> 
that  he  visited.*  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  weary  of  dally- 
ing at  court,  he  sought  adventure  in  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indio! 
and  Mexico.  Ay  mar  de  Chastes,  Governor  of  Dieppe,  niifi 
commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  received  authority  from 
the  King  to  plant  the  cross  and  the  Jleur  de  lis  in  the  New 
icoa.  World,  and  to  extend  the  religion  and  commerce  of  France 
among  its  savage  tribes.     Discerning  the  commanding  quahties 

*  His  journal,  with  rude  drawings  of  the  strange  animals  and  scenes  that  1. 
beheld,  is  still  extant  in  MS. 
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of  (liMiiipliiiii,  Do  diastcs  coininissloiu'd  him  to  johi  Poiitgravci 
in  this  i)ious  eut(>rprise.  Two  sinall  barks,  of  twelve)  and 
liltcen  tons  burden,  boro  tlio  adventurers  aeross  the  stormy 
deep.  Gliding  up  tlio  Vast  and  solitary  St.  Lawrence,  past  the 
deserted  post  of  Tadousae,  past  the  tenantless  rock  of  (^uelx-c, 
jind  the  ruined  fort  of  Capo  Rouge,  they  reaeluid  the  Island  of 
[Montreal  and  the  rapids  of  St.  Louis.  But  not  a  vestige  of 
the  Indian  towns  of  Stadaeona  or  Ilochelaga,  nor  of  their 
friendly  j^opulation,  described  l)y  (.'artier  sixty-eight  years  be- 
fore, remained.  Keturning  to  France  with  a  cargo  of  furs,  the}'' 
found  that  Do  Chastes, 
the  generous  patron 
of  the  enterprise,  was 
dead. 

A  successor  in  the 
work  of  coh)nization 
was    soon    found. 
Pierre  du  Ciuast,  Sieur 
de  ^h)nts,  a  Calvinist 
nobleman,  obtained  a 
patent  of  the  vice 
royalty  of  I^a   Cadie 
or  Acadie,*  a   terri- 
t  tory  described  as  ex- 
I  tending  from  tlie  for- 
|tieth    to     the     forty- 
sixth  degree  of  north 
[latitude,  from  the  par- 
[allel   of   riiiladclphi 
to  that  of  Louisburg. 
Protestantism  was  to 
bo    freely    tolerated, 
but  the  Poman  Catho- 
lic relii^ion  alone  mii>lit 
be  taught  to   the  na- 
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*  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian  Aquoddie,  i.e.,  a  fish  like  a 
I  pollock. 
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1001.  tlvos.  Tlu!  new  colony  Avas  roniposcd  of  sti'Miigolv 
iiu'oiigruous  materials.  In.  the  crowdt'd  ships  wovo,  assembled 
some  of  tlio  best  Mood,  and  some  of  tho  worst  criminals  of 
France, — the  liaroii  de  Poutrincourt,  (ho  Sieiir  do  Monts, 
C'hamplaln,  soldiers,  artisans  and  convicts.  Catholic  priest 
and  Calvi'.'st  minister  carried  their  polemics,  say.s  Champlain, 
from  Avoros  to  l)lows.  Enterini^  a  harhonr  on  tlu?  Boiitlu'ni 
shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  they  found  a  fiir-trading  vessel.  This 
Do  jVI'onts  fortlnvith  confiscated  for  invasion  of  his  monopoly, 
and  commemorated  tho  circumstance  hy  givin<^  the  name  of  the 
owner  to  tho  harbour,  Kossignol,  now  I^ivi^rpool.  Ivoundin*: 
Capo  Sable,  De  JSIonts  entered  the  narrow  harbour  of  St. 
Mary's.  II(>re  ]\I.  Anbry,  a  young  priest  from  Paris,  explor- 
ing through  the  woods,  disapjiearcd.  After  diligent  search,  lie 
was  given  np  as  dead,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  met  with 
foul  })lay  from  tho  Calvinist  minister,  with  whom  he  had  been 
engaged  in  much  vigorous  controversy.  After  sixteen  days 
Avandering,  the  missing  priest  was  discovered  by  a  iishing  party, 
nearly  famished  with  hunger.  The  reputation  of  his  clerical 
antagonist  was  thereby  re-established. 

Sailing  np  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  voyagers  entered  a  narrow 
inlet,  which  expanded  into  a  noble  land-locked  basin.  Delighted 
with  the  ])eauty  of  the  scene,  Poutrincourt  asked  a  grant  of 
the  place,  as  the  site  for  a  settlement.  This  Mas  granted,  and 
the  Baron  gave  to  his  new  domain  tlu^  name,  destined  to  be- 
come historical,  of  Port  Koyal. 

De  ]\Ionts  and  Chamjolain  explored,  to  its  extremity,  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  named  Bale  Francaise,  at  times  imperilled  hy  its 
dense  fogs  and  swirling  tides.  On  the  24th  of  June,  they  en- 
tered a  spacious  harbour  which,  in  honour  of  the  day,  they 
named  St.  John,  a  designation  which  it  still  bears.  A  sanely 
island  in  a  river,  which  ho  named  tho  St.  Croix,  now  the 
boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and  jSIaino,  was  selected  h\ 
De  INIonts  as  the  site  of  a  fort  and  settlement.  It  was  an  un- 
fortunate choice.  Tho  island,  though  easy  of  defence,  Avas 
barren,  bleak,  and  desolate ;  and  became  the  scene  of  a  dread- 
ful tragedy.     Tho  Avhole  colony,  however,  set  to  work, —  gen- 
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llciiuMi,  solduTS,  .suilors,  mikI  convicts.  Before  winter  u  spa- 
(ioiis  (iiiiulran^dt'  avjis  surrouiidecl  hy  barracks,  storehouses, 
woiksliops,  lo(li,nii^^><,  eha[)el,  and  Governor's  house,  tlie  whole 
.siirroun(l(Kl  by  a  palisa(U\ 

I'oiitriiieourt  now  returned  to  Franco  for  recruits  for  his 
(Idiuain  of  Port  Koyal.  From  tlie  Si)anlsh  settK'UUMit  of  St. 
Aiiirustine  to  the  arctic  waste,  from  tli(i  suruin<j^  tides  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  waters  of  th<^  Pacific,  tlie  oidy  habitation  of 
civili/cd  man,  was  this  outpost  of  Christendom  on  the  edge 
of  the  boundless  and  savage  "wilderness.  Tlu;  winter  set  in 
early,  and  the  cold  was  intense.  The  bleak  winds  howled 
around  the  wooden  houses,  drifting  the  snow  through  their 
crevices.  Even  the  wine  froze  in  the  casks.  As  the  hap- 
less Frenchmen  shivered  over  their  scanty  tires,  they  fell  into 
deepest  dejection,  and  became  th(5  easy  prey  of  disease.  Of 
the  seventy-nine  exiles,  thirty-tive,  before  the  spring,  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  loathsome  scurvy,  and  many  others  were  brought 
to  the  very  door  of  death.  Amid  such  sutferings  were  laid 
the  foundations  of  New  France.  One  heart,  however,  struggled 
against  desi)air.  liy  his  indomitable  spirit,  Champlain  sustained 
the  courage  of  the  wretched  colonists. 

In  the  spring,  Pontgrave  arrived  with  succours  from  France, 
and  was  hailed  as  bringing  deliverance  from  death.  De  loos. 
Monts  and  Champlain  explored  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts, but  found  no  place  of  settlement  so  eligible  as  the 
land-locked  harbour  of  Port  lioyal.  They  therefore  removed 
thither,  carrying  even  the  timbers  of  the  buildings  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  fort.  Here  the  little  colony  1)raved  the 
ligours  of  another  winter,  while  De  jMonts  returned  to  France 
to  defend  his  conmiercial  prerogatives  against  the  machinations 
of  jealous  rivals. 

^\'ith  a  company  of  artisans  and  lal)ourers,  Poutrincourt  re- 
cuforced  the  colony  the  followmg  spring.  With  him  came  looo. 
a  man  of  consideral)le  note,  as  the  future  historian  of  New 
France — a  "  brietiess  barrister"  and  poet  of  some  skill,  Marc 
Lcscarbot.  The  newcomers  were  hailed  with  joy  by  the  col- 
onists Avho  were  again  reduced  to  extremities.     While  Cham- 
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plain  explored  (he  Ailuiitie  Heaboanl  for  a  iiiilder  plae(>  of 
seltleinenl,  L(«Hearl)()l  remained  in  eliar^c  of  llio  I'ort.  Jle  iii- 
IuhcmI  iiis  own  enerjry  into  lii.s  snhordinate.s,  and  spent  Iho  Hum- 
mer in  busy  indnslry  ;  planlin;;,  liliinir,  buildings  and,  Avilli  all. 
lindinij  lime  lo  write  his  rhymes.  Champlain's  return  was  wel- 
comed by  a  theatrical  mascpie,  Xei)tuno  and  his  Tritons  groetini; 
them  in  verses  comjjosed  for  th<!  occasion  by  tho  in<jfenious  jjoel. 
The  di'cary  wintt-r  was  cidivened  by  the  establishment  of  the 
"  Onler  of  the  (iood  Time,"  tho  duties  of  which  were,  with 
tho  aid  of  Indian  allies,  to  j)repar(5  «,^o()d  cheer  for  tho  daily 
1607.  bancpiet.  In  the  spring  camo  a  vesscd  from  France,  b(>ar- 
inir  the  tidiuirs  of  the  revocation  of  tho  chai'tcr,  and  ord(>rs  l<i 
abandon  tlu;  settlement.  With  heavy  hearts  thcso  pioneers  of 
empire  in  tho  Aew  ^^^)rld,  foi-sook  tln^  littlo  fort  and  clearini:, 
tho  pleasant  bay,  and  eniiirdlinn'  hills  of  Port  Koyal ;  and  took 
leave  of  tho  friendly  Indians,  from  wliom  they  had  rocoivod  no 
small  kindness. 

Undeterred  l)y  this  disaster,  iiaron  Poutrincourt  returned  lo 
1010.  Port  Poyal  three  years  after,  tiio  Kin^  having  confirmed 
the  patent  granted  by  Do  JMonts.  lie  found  tho  buildings  un- 
injured, and  even  tho  furniture  in  tho  deserted  chambers  un- 
touched. Tho  Indians  welcomed  tho  return  of  their  former 
friends  with  delight.  TIio  aged  chief,  ISIembertou,  Ji  patriarch 
of  over  a  hundred  yeai's,  with  many  of  his  tribe,  consented  to 
receive  Christian  l)aptism  from  the  hands  of  Father  La  Flechc, 
a  zealous  priest  who  accompanied  the  colonists.  This  rito  Mas 
})erformed  with  tho  utmost  pomp,  accompanied  by  the  chanting 
of  the  Te  IJeum^  and  tho  roar  of  camion,  the  savage  neophytes 
receiving  the  names  of  tho  King,  tho  Queen,  tho  Dauphin,  the 
l*()pe,  and  of  members  of  princely  or  noble  houses,  lllencourt, 
the  son  of  Baron  Poutrincourt,  was  dispatched  to  Paris  with 
the  baptismal  registry  of  tho  new  proselytes,  as  a  proof  thai 
tho  spiritual  interests  of  the  natives  had  not  been  neglected,  as 
alleged  by  the  encnnies  of  the  Baron. 

On  reaching  France,  Biencourt  found  that  Henry  IV.,  the 
liberal-minded  patron  of  the  colony,  had  been  treacherously 
assassinated  by  tho  fanatical  Kavaillac,  and  that  Jesuit  influence 
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WHS  ill  ll»«'  iiHci'iulant  at  the  court.  A  zoal  for  llui  convcrsioii 
,,('  \\\v  IikUioks  l)(U'aiiU5  a  fasliioii  uinoiii^  i\w  jj^icat  ladit'H  of  tlio 
liini'.  l*n»  '>«'iit  ainoii;^  tlicse,  was  iMfidaiun  do  (JiU'n-licvillo, 
nlio  piircliascd,  in  tlio  iiitorcHts  of  tlio  .Icsuits,  a  fontroHiiijj: 
sli.iro  ill  tlio  colony,  and  dt's[)at<'iu"l  tliitlHT  Fathers  Hiard  and 
Masse,  tlio  first  nieinhers  of  this  ener<;('tio  and  a^'j»;re.ssivo  or- 
der Avlio  visited  iSCw  France.  DisseiiHioii  soon  broko  out  Ih-- 
tweeii  tho  temporal  and  8i)iritual  powers  at  Fort  lioyal.  The 
Jesuits  oxconnnuiiicated  the  civil  rulers,  and  refused,  for 
mouths,  to  ('(delu-ale  mass  or  perform  other  functions  of  their 
otljcc.  The  riliirious  strifes  of  the  Old  World  wero  renewed 
ill  the  Acadian  wilderness.  FanTnu^  and  anarchy  succeech'd  to 
the  thrift  and  concord  of  tho  settlement  of  Champlaiii  and  Los- 

(•arhot. 

At  length  the  Jesuits  abandoned  Port  Koyal,  and,  under  au- 
thority of  a  royal  piitent,  with  a  number  of  colonists,  at-  una. 
teiui)ted  to  [)laut  a  settlement  on  tho  island  of  Mount  Desert,  in 
tlioi)ictures(iuo  inlet  on  tho  coast  of  Maine,  which  still  bears  the 
iiiuuo  of  Frenchman's  Bay.  While  they  were  ploughing  and 
building,  a  strange  vessel,  flying  the  flag  of  Great  Britain,  ap- 
peared in  the  otfing.  The  French  hastened  oil  board  their 
vessel,  and  made  an  inetlectual  resistance.  The  English  broad- 
sides soon  reduced  it  to  a  wreck,  and  strewed  its  gory  deck 
with  the  dying  and  the;  dead,  among  whom  was  tho  Jesuit,  Du 
Thet.  Argall,  the  piratical  English  adventurer  from  the  new 
colony  of  Virginia,  landed  and  pillaged  the  French  settlement, 
and  stole  their  commission  of  colonization  fnmi  the  King. 
Fifteen  of  their  prisoners  ho  inhumanely  turned  adrift  in  an 
open  boat.  They  were,  however,  providentially  rescued,  and 
found  their  way  to  France.  The  rest  of  tho  Frenchmen,  Argall 
conveyed  to  Virginia,  where  the  Governor  threatened  to  have 
them  executed  for  piratical  invasion  of  British  territory,  and 
was  only  deterred  by  Argall's  production  of  the  stolen  commis- 
sion. This  was  the  flrst  outbreak  of  the  long  strife  of  one 
liundred  and  lifty  years,  ])etweeii  the  English  and  the  French, 
tor  the  possession  of  the  broad  continent.  Each  country, 
though  occupying  only  a  few  acres  of  an  almost  boundless  do- 
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main,  was  insanely  jealous  of  the  possession  of  a  single  foot  ol 
it  by  the  other. 

The  following  year,  Argall  again  set  forth  on  a  career  of  pillage 
1014.  and  havoc.  lie  conipleted  the  destruction  of  the  French 
settlements  at  JNIount  Desert  and  St.  Croix.  The  Jesuit,  Uiard. 
it  is  said,  to  gratify  his  ancient  grudge  against  his  countryman. 
Biencoui't,  betrayed  the  existence  of  the  French  colony  of  Porl 
Royal.  Sweeping  down  upon  the  little  settlement,  Argall 
jdundered  it,  even  to  the  locks  upon  the  doors,  and  razed  the 
fort  to  the  very  foundation.  Foutrincourt  abandoned  the  \n\- 
happy  colony  in  despair,  and  the  following  year,  fell  iightuig. 
sword  in  hand,  at  the  siege  of  Mery,  in  his  native  land. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

CHAMPLAIX'S  ADMINISTRATIOX. 

Cliamplaiu  Founds  Quebec,  1608  —  Suflor'ngs  of  the  Colony  —  Iroquois  War 
—  riaco  Royal  (Montreal)  —  The  Impostor,  Vignan  —  Cliamplaiu  Discovers 
Lakes  Huron,  Sin.  •  e,  and  Ontario  —  Seneca  War  —  The  Do  Caens  —  The 
Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates  Organized,  1627 — Sir  William  Alexan- 
der Obtains  Grant  of  Acadia  —  The  Knights-Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  — 
Kirk's  Conquest  of  Quebec,  1629  —  Quebec  Restored  by  the  Treaty  of  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  1632  —  The  La  Tours  in  Acadia  —  Death  of  Champlain, 
1635  —  His  Character. 

BAFFLED  in  his  efforts  to  plant  a  colony  in  Acadia,  l)e 
Monts  resolved  to  attempt  a  settlement  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. By  tracing  its  mighty  stream,  it  Avas  thought  that  a 
nearer  way  to  China  inight  be  discovered ;  and  that  a  single, 
well-placed  fort  would  command  the  fur  trade  of  the  vast  in- 
terior, while  faithful  missionaries  might  preach  to  countless 
savage  tribes,  the  gospel  of  Mary  and  her  Divine  Son.  Ob- 
taining, for  a  year,  a  renewal  of  his  monopoly,  De  ]Monts  de- 
spatched Pontgrav6  .  nd  Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  bearing 
the  fortunes  of  Canada  in  their  frail  vessels.  At  Tadousac,  a 
choleric  Basque  captain  defied  Do  Monts'  claim  to  a  monopoly 
of  the  fur  trade,  and  fired  on  Pontgrave's  ship,  killing  one  man 
and  wounding  three  others. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  Champlain  reached  the  narrows  of  the  river, 
where  frown  the  craggy  heights  of  Quel)ec.  Here,  be-  loos. 
iieatli  the  tall  cliff  of  Cape  Diamond,  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
one  of  the  inost  famous  cities  of  the  New  World.*  A  wooden 
fort  was  erected,  on  the  site  of  the  present  market-[)lace  of  the 
lower  town,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  loop-holed  for 

*  The  name  Quebec,  Champlain  positively  asserts,  Avas  tlie  Indian  designatitm 
of  the  narrows  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  this  point,  the  word  sigiiifyiujr  a  strait. 

Canada  is  the  Indian  word  for  a  collection  of  lints,  and  enters  into  the  com- 
position  of  several  native  names. 
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miiskotiy.  The  whole  was  enclosed  by  u  moat,  and  three 
small  cannon  guarded  the  river-front.  The  colonists  were  soon 
comfortably  housed,  and  land  was  cleared  for  tillage.  The 
firm  discipline  maintained  by  Champlain,  prov<jked  a  conspiracy 
for  his  murder.  It  was  discovered,  the  ring-leader  was  hanged, 
and  his  fellow-conspirators  shipped  in  chains  to  France.  Cham- 
plain  was  left  with  twenty-eight  men  to  hold  a  continent.  His 
nearest  civilized  neighbours  were  the  few  Enjj^lish  colonists  at 
Jamestown,  Virginia.  The  long  and  cruel  winter  was  a  season 
of  tragical  disaster  and  sulfering.  Before  spring,  of  that  little 
company,  only  eight  remained  alive.  The  rest  had  all  miser- 
1000.  ably  perished  by  the  loathsome  scurvy.  The  timely 
arrival  of  succours  from  Franco  saved  the  little  colony  from 
extinction. 

The  neighbouring  Algonquins  were  anxious  to  secure,  as  an 
ally,  the  pale-faced  chief,  who  Avas  able,  like  the  thunder-god, 
to  destroy  his  enemy  at  a  distance,  by  a  flash  of  flame.  Eager 
to  explore  the  interior,  Champlain  yielded  to  their  solicitations 
to  join  a  war-party  in  an  attack  upon  their  hereditary  foes,  the 
Iro(juois,  who  occupied  the  lake  region  of  central  New  York. 
After  wild  war-dances,  and  a  gluttonous  feast,  the  forest  ex- 
pedition set  forth,  accompanied  by  Champlain  and  eleven  white 
men.  A  hundred  canoes,  paddled  by  sinewy  arms,  glided  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  crossed  Lake  St.  Peter,  and  ascended  the  tor- 
tuous current  of  the  Richelieu.  Here,  three-fourths  of  the  war- 
party,  after  the  fickle  manner  of  the  natives,  returned,  and  a  tiny 
fleet  of  twenty-four  canoes,  bearing  sixty  Indian  warriors  and 
three  Avhite  men,  held  on  its  way.  They  soon  glided  forth  on 
the  beautiful  lake,  to  which  Champlain  has  given  his  name  ;  the 
shores  of  which  were  so  often  to  re-echo  the  strife  of  savage  or 
civilized  warfare.  Amid  the  summer  loveliness  of  Lake  St. 
Sacrament,  long  after  memorable  as  Lake  George,  they  came 
upon  the  foe.  Before  the  death-dealing  fire  of  the  European 
weapons,  the  savages  fled,  howling  with  dismay.  In  spite  of 
his  vehement  remonstrance,  Champlain  was  com})clled  to  wit- 
ness the  torture  of  twelve  of  the  enemy,  captured  by  the  Al- 
gonquins.    This  was  an  unfortunate  expedition,  as  the  Iroquois 
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hocjuno,  for  ono  liunclrcd  Jiiul  fifty  years,  the  iniplacablo  foos  of 
the  FnMU'h,  and  terribly  avenged,  by  many  a  murder  and  ani' 
l)uscade,  the  death  of  every  Indian  slain  in  this  battle.  The 
foHowing  spring  they  entrenehed  themselves  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kiehelieu,  and  Avero  routed  only  after  a  ii(>ree  struggle,  in 
which  Chaniplain  himself  received  an  arrow  in  his  neck. 

After  the  assassination,  v.i  this  year,  of  Henry  IV.,  the  patron 
of  De  Monts,  the  latter  Avas  obliged  to  admit  private  ad-  icio. 
venturers  to  share  the  prolits  of  the  fur  trade,  on  condition  of 
tl'.i'ir  promoting  his  schemes  of  colonization.  The  powerful 
Prince  of  Conde,  Admiral  INIontmorcncy,  and  the  Duke  of 
Ventadour,  became  successively  Viceroys  of  Canada ;  but  the 
valour  and  fidelity  and  zeal  of  Champlain  commanded  the 
confidence  of  them  all.  Twice,  in  successive  years,  he  visited 
the  court  of  France  in  the  interests  of  the  colony,  and  through 
successive  changes  of  patrons,  he  continued  to  administer  its 
ailuirs  as  their  agent,  yet  bearing  the  commission  of  the  new 
King,  Louis  XIII.  AVith  the  prescience  of  a  founder  of  em- 
pire, he  selected  the  Island  of  Montreal  as  the  site  of  a  loii. 
fort,  protecting  the  fur  trade,  and  commanding  the  two  great 
water-ways  of  the  country,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa. 
The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  great  city  which  now  covers 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  island,  is  an  ample  vindication  of  his 
choice.  He  erected  storehouses  at  Lachine,  which  he  named 
Sault  St.  Louis,  and  gave  the  designation  it  still  bears  to  St. 
Helen's  Island,  opposite  the  city,  after  the  name  of  his  youthful 
Avife,  whom  he  had  just  espoused. 

In  order  to  verify  the  story  of  a  ooasting  adventurer,  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  great  northern  sea,  which  would  prob-  1612. 
al>ly  give  access  to  China  and  India,  Champlain,  with  a  native 
interpreter,  and  a  few  companions,  penetrated  up  the  pictur- 
esque and  rapid  Ottawa,  over  rugged  portages,  and  through 
tangled  forests,  past  the  boiling  Chaudiere,  and  the  stately  cliff 
now  the  site  of  the  capital  of  Canada,  as  far  as  the  distant  Isle 
of  Allumettes,  a  region  which  is  to  this  day  a  solitude.  AVhen 
even  the  Indians  refused  to  escort  him  further  on  his  perilous 
way,  and  he  discovered  the  falsehood  of  his  ijuido,  having  first 
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planted  the  einbloins  of  tho  fiiitli  in  this  primeviil  AvildornesH, 
ho  rcliinu'cl,  disapijointt'd  but  ini(hiunted,  to  Quebec,  and  tlience 
to  Fi-anco,  to  urge;  tlio  fortunes  of  tlic  colony. 

With  u  desii'i;  for  <j:ain,  and  for  (extending  tho  dominions  of 
Franco  in  tlio  New  World,  was  blended  also,  in  tho  purposes  of 
successive  Viceroys  of  tho  C(dony,  Ji  zeal  for  tho  conversion  of 
tho  savages  to  tho  Catholic  faith.  In  this  purpose  they  Ave  re 
1015.  h(('onded  by  the  i)iety  of  Chaniplain.  On  his  return  to 
r  ;!»*]{'  ho  brought,  with  tho  new  company  of  colonists,  four 
Rt  )lleL  Viars,  tho  tirst  of  an  heroic  band  of  missionaries,  who 
toiled  amid  no  wilderness  to  win  tho  wandering  pagans  to  the 
doctrines  of  tho  Cross.  Clad  in  coarse  serge  garments,  with 
girdles  of  knotted  cord,  and  sandals  of  Mood,  tho  "  ai)ostolic 
mendicants"  kneeled  on  the  bare  earth,  and,  amid  salvos  of 
camion  from  the  fort  and  ship,  col(0)rated  tho  first  mass  ever 
said  in  C'anada.  Scorning  tho  pleasures  of  civilized  litV;,  they 
cheerfully  os[)oused  privations  and  sutferings,  for  tho  glory  of 
God  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  native  tribes. 

On  his  arrival  at  ^Montreal,  Chami)lain  found  a  largo  council 
of  Algonquin  and  Huron  Indians,  discussing  tho  project  of  an 
attack  upon  tho  Iroquois.  Desirous  of  cementing  an  alliance 
with  these  friendly  tribes,  he  agreed  to  join  the  expedition,  the 
savajjes  undertaking  to  raise  a  force  of  twent\'-tivo  hundred 
warriors  for  the  purixjse.  While  Chaniplain  wont  to  Quebec 
for  supplies,  his  Indian  allies,  not  waiting  his  return,  proceeded 
with  Father  Caron  and  twelve  Frenchmen,  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous in  the  Huron  country.  Accompanied  l)y  a  small  i)arty 
of  Indian  canocmen,  Chaniplain  followed  them.  Stemming 
the  rapid  current  of  the  Ottawa,  and  toiling  over  almost  count- 
less portages  ;  subsisting  on  wild  berries,  and  camping  on  the 
naked  rocks  ;  crossing  Lake  Xinissiiiii:,  and  i^liding  down  the 
rapids  of  the  Frinich  Kiver,  ho  gained,  at  last,  the  waters  of 
the  (ieorgian  Bay,  and  beheld,  stretching  to  the  west,  seemingly 
boundless  as  the  ocean,  tho  blue  heaving  billows  of  Lake 
Huron,  to  which  li(>  gave  the  name  ]\[er  Douce,  —  the  Fresh- 
water Sea.  Coasting  down  its  ruiiirod  eastern  shore,  and 
through  its  many  thousands  of  rocky  islands,  a  hundred  miles 
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or  more,  ho  rciicliod  the  inlet  of  llio  ^MjitcluMliish  li.iy,  wlicro 
Poiiotanguislu'HO  iioav  Htiiiids.  This  r('<j^ioii,  now  Iho  northern 
[);irt  of  tho  eonnty  of  Sinieo(<,  contained  tiie  ehief  sett,  inents 
<;f  the  Huron  Indians,  a  nation  variously  estimated  at  /  oni  ten 
to  thirty  tiiousand  souls,  dwelling  in  palisaded  toMiis,  with 
largo  and  Avell-huilt  houses,  and  subsisting  l)y  ugrieidturo  as 
well  as  l)y  tho  ehaso.  Over  a  forest  trail,  Chaniplain  and  his 
conipanions  passed  to  the  appointed  place  of  gathering  of  tho 
forest  tril)(>s,  Cahiagua,  on  tho  narrows  of  Lake  Couchiehing, 
near  Avhero  the  pretty  village  of  Orillia  now  stands.     Here  he 
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was  met  by  Le  Caron,  the  T?ecollct  friar  ;  and  here,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  primeval  forest,  Avcre  chanted  the  Te  Deum^  and 
oft'ered  the  sacriiice  of  the  mass. 

At  Cahiagua,  a  vv'ar-party  of  two  thousand  plumed  and 
painted  braves  were  assembled,  and  several  days  were  spent  in 
feasting,  war-dances,  and  other  savage  pastimes.  At  length 
sailing,  "with  several  hundred  canoes,  through  Lake  Simcoe  and 
up  the  Talbot  River,  and  traversing  the  picturesque  Balsam, 
Sturgeon,  Pigeon,  and  Kico  lakes,  with  their  intervening  port- 
ages, they  glided  down  the  devious  windings  of  the  Otonabee 
and  Trent  rivers,  and  reached  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Quints,  with 
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its  coluninod  forests  juid  vcnliiiVHlad,  gciitlyiiiKliilatin*^  slopes, 
now  lulonu'd  witli  smiling  villages  and  cheerful  farms.     Kiiuu'g- 


VIEW  ON  LAKE  SIMCOK. 

ing  from  the  placid  bay,  the  Huron  fleet  entered  the  broad  and 
blue  Ontario,  dimpling  in  the  autunmal  sunlight.  To  this 
Cham[)lain  gave  the  name,  Avhich  it  long  retained,  of  Lac 
St.  Louis. 

Having  boldly  crossed  the  lake,  the  war-party  reached  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois.  Hiding  their  canoes  in  the  forest, 
they  pressed  onward  some  thirty  leagues,  to  the  Seneca  towns 
near  Lake  Canandaigua.  The  Iroquois,  attacked  in  the  corn- 
fields,—  for  it  was  the  time  of  the  maize  harvest,  —  retired  to 
their  town,  which  was  defended  with  four  rows  of  palisades. 
On  the  inside,  galleries  were  constructed,  on  Avliich  were  pre- 
pared magazines  of  stones  and  other  missiles,  and  a  supply  of 
water  to  extinguish  any  fire  that  might  be  kindled  beneath  the 
walls.  The  tumultuous  attack  of  the  Ilurons  was  ineffective. 
Under  Champlain's  direction,  a  wooden  tower  was  constructed, 
after  the  manner  of  mediaeval  warfare,  and  draijs^ed  forward  so 
as  to  overlook  the  walls.  Huge  shields  or  mantlets  were  also 
prepared  to  cover  the  persons  of  the  warriors  advancing  to  the 
attack,  while  from  the  top  of  the  tower  skilled  marksmen  raked 
the  galleries,  crowded  with  naked  Iroquois.     But  the  impetu- 
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ou.-i  /('ill  of  tlui  iriiroiis  brookt'd  no  rcstriiinl.  They  rusljctl 
tumult iiously  agniust  tho  Avails,  aud  won)  hooii  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, in  ppito  of  tho  cflbits  of  Charuplain,  Avho  wnn  hinis«'lf 
seriously  Avounch'd,  to  n»:rintain  order.  Thus,  this  "  forest 
paladin"  souirht  to  Ava^o  Avar  in  tlu;  heart  of  the  wilderness, 
after  tho  manner  of  a  Eurojx'an  campaign.  After  an  unsnecess- 
ful  attempt  to  lire  the  town,  tho  Ilurons  fell  back  on  their 
rudely  fortified  camp.  After  tho  manner  of  their  tribe,  Avhen 
ba tiled  in  a  first  attempt,  they  could  not  bo  induced  to  repeat 
tho  attack,  but  resolved  to  retreat.  This  movenuMit  was  con- 
<lucted  Avith  p-eater  skill  than  tho  assault.  Tho  Avonnded  — 
among  Avhoin  Avas  Cham[)lain,  chafing  Avith  chagrin  and  pain  — 
Avero  bound  on  rudo  litters  and  carried  in  tho  centre,  whilo 
armed  Avarriors  formed  front,  rear,  and  flanking  guards. 

Champlain  had  been  promised  an  escort  down  tho  St.  Law- 
rence to  Quebec,  but,  daunted  by  their  defeat,  tho  Ilurons 
refused  to  keep  their  engagement.  IIo  Avas,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  return  Avith  his  savage  allies.  They  encami)ed  for 
thirty-eight  days  near  ]Mud  Lake,  northwest  of  Kingston, 
Avaiting  for  tho  frost  to  bridge  the  rivers  and  oozy  marshes. 
For  four  days,  ho  Avas  lost  in  tho  Avoods  and  Avell-nigli  ex- 
hausted by  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue.  For  nineteen  days,  he 
traversed  on  snow-shoes  tho  Avintry  forest,  beneath  a  crushing 
load,  through  Avhat  aro  now  the  connties  of  Hastings,  Peter- 
borough, and  Victoria  ;  and  on  Christmas  eve,  tho  bafiled  Avar- 
party  reached  Cahiagua.  Champlain  remained  four  months 
Avith  his  Huron  hosts,  sharing  in  their  councils,  their  feasts, 
and  their  hunts,  and  hearing  strange  tales  of  the  vast  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  Far  AVest.  Ilis  arrival  at  Quebec,  after  a  icio. 
year's  absence,  Avas  greeted  almost  as  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead. 

(•hamplain  noAV  devoted  himself  to  fostering  the  groAvth  of 
the  infant  colony.  Quebec  AA'as  as  j'et  only  surrounded  by 
Avooden  walls.  To  strengthen  its  defences,  the  energetic  Gov- 
ernor built  a  stone  fort  in  the  lower  town,  and  on  the  magnifi- 
cent heights  overlooking  the  broad  St.  LaAvrence,  ■.>ne  of  the 
noblest  sites  in  the  AA'orld,  he  began  the  erection  of  the  Castle 
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of  St.  Tvoiiis,  tli<»  rcsidnicp  of  puccohs'ivo  riovcrnors  of  ('Mimda 
<l()\vn  to  IH'M,  wluMi  it  was  destroyed  by  tire. 

Tlic  jissocintcd  company  of  nu  rchanls  Mcni  averse  to  eolo- 
iii/atioii,  and  uci'o  anxious  only  lo  piosecnle  tiie  fur  trad<'.  and 
to  retain  tlu5  monopoly  exclusively  in  tln'ir  own  hands.  Cliam- 
])lain  went  every  year  t»,  France  to  uiL'^e  tlio  interests  of  the 
colony.  Jlis  pali'on,  the  Prii\co  of  Conde,  dis;Ljfraced  and  im- 
prisoned for  his  share  iu  the  political  disturhanees  during  the 
1620.  minoiily  of  Louis  XIII.,  sold  the  vice-royally  of  New 
France  lo  the  I)uk(5  of  ^Montmorency,  i'or  tho  sum  of  eleven 
thousand  crowns.  Tho  same  year,  Champlain  brought  out  ids 
youthful  Avife,  who  was  received  l>y  tho  Indians  with  reverential 
homaufe,  as  u  being  of  8U[)erior  race.  Amid  tho  rudo  surround- 
ings of  her  exile,  during  tho  four  years  she  remained,  tho  hidy 
devoted  hersidf  with  enthusiasm  to  th(5  reliirious  instruction  of 
tho  Indian  children,  and  won  all  hearts  by  her  beauty,  h<r 
kindness,  nnd  iier  piety.  Tho  imi)()Iicy  of  Cljam[)lain'3  Indian 
wars  was  so;)n  manifested  ])y  the  tirst  of  those  Irocpiois  inva- 
sions, which  so  often  afterwards  harassed  the  colony.  For  the 
present,  however,  tho  terror  of  the  French  cannon  nnd  nuis- 
ketry  frustrated  the  threatened  attack. 

In  consequence  of  disputes  in  the  Trading  (Company  of  New 
France,  nnd  its  neglect  to  furnish  supplies  for  tho  colony,  its 
loai.  charter  was  suspended,  and  its  i)rivileges  transferred  to 
the  Sieurs  Do  Caen,  uncle  and  nephew,  zealous  Huguenots. 
The  eklcr  De  Caen  soon  arrived  at  Quebcf^,  nnd  attempted  to 
.  seize  the  vessels  of  the  old  company,  then  in  tiie  river.  Many 
resident  traders  left  the  country  in  disgust,  so  that,  although 
eighteen  emigrants  had  arrived,  the  population  was  reduced  to 
forty-eight  persons. 

Montmorency  soon  surrendered  his  vice-royalty  to  the  Duke 
1625.  de  Ventadour,  a  nol)lenian  Avho,  wearied  of  tho  follies 
of  the  court,  had  entered  a  monastic  order,  and  was  full  of  zeal 
for  the  extension  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  the  New 
AVorld.  He  suppressed  the  Protestant  worship  in  De  Caen's 
ships,  especially  the  singing  of  psalms,  which  seems  to  have 
been  particularly  obnoxious,  and  sent  out  three  Jesuit  Fathers, 
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I*6ro.s  iini!)ouf,  and  Lalcmiuit,  \vlu»  were  aricrwanls  inailyi»Ml  liy 
tho  IrcMjiiois,  and  I^o  Masm;,  who  liad  siirvivtMl  llir  disaslrr?*  of 
IVrt  lioyal.  Tho  tli'suits,  cohlly  rcMiilst'd  hy  Do  Caen,  woro 
hospitably  roooivod  by  tlio  JJecoIlots,  in  Ihrir  convent  on  tho 
St.  Charles,  till  they  had  hiillt  ono  of  tlieir  own. 

Amid  tln!  reliufions  and  eoinniercial  rivah'ies  hy  wliich  it  was 
distnu'tod,  tlio  infant  (•oh)ny  lani^nished.  The  Irotjiiois,  i^frown 
InsohMit  from  a  kno\vIed<j:e  of  its  weakness,  l«'eame  more  l>ohl 
in  their  attacks,  and  even  crnelly  tortnre<l  a  French  prisoner. 
Tlio  Do  CacMis  fiirnislied  ina(h>(inato  snpplies  of  food,  ch)thin^, 
and  ammnnition,  so  that  at  times  the  coh)ny  was  re(lnced  to 
iifreat  extremities.  Kv(>rvthin^  seom.Ml  to  wither  iind.'r  their 
monopoly. 

Cardinal  Uicludien,  one  of  the  _<;reatest  statesman  wiio  evei' 
swayed  tho  destinies  of  France,  was  now  in  ))owei'.  A  loa?. 
part  of  his  eomi)rehensivo  [)oliey  for  the  airirrandizement  of  ins 
sovereign  and  country  was,  the  development  of  tho  French 
navy  and  colonies,  and  tho  sni)i)ressiou  of  the  Ilngnejiots.  Ho 
straightway  annulled  tlu!  charter  of  tho  Do  ('aens,  and  organ- 
ized the  C()m[)any  of  tho  Hundred  Associates,  with  tlu^  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  tho  whole  of  New  Franco,  from  Florida  to 
Hudson's  I5ay,  and  with  the  complete  monopoly  of  trade, 
except  tho  whale  and  cod  fisheries.  It  was  re(piired  to  s(^ttlo 
four  thousand  Catholic  colonists  within  tifteen  years,  and  to 
inaintaiu  and  permanently  endow  tho  lioman  Catholic  Church 
in  Now  France  ;  and  all  Huguenots  were  banished  from  tho 
country. 

But  before  this  comprehensive,  and,  but  for  its  religious 
intolerance,  wise  scheme  could  be  carru'd  into  efi'ect,  a  new 
disaster  assailed  tho  colony.  Before  describing  this,  avo  must 
ItrioHy  recount  tho  recent  fortunes  of  Acadia.  T\w  pirat- 
ical expedition  of  Argall  in  1G14  had  furnished  the  English 
with  an  excuse  for  the  occupation  of  that  country,  \vhere  tho 
French,  represented  by  Biencourt,  had  again  plaur  la  strug- 
gling colony.  In  that  year,  the  "  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth," 
an  association  of  English  merchants,  received  from  King  James 
a  patent,  covering  all   the  territory  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
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forty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  that  is,  from  the  parallel 
of  Philadelphia  to  that  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleiir,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  This  comprehended  the  greater  part 
of  Canada  and  Acadia.  Among  the  members  of  this  "  Grand 
Council"  was  Sir  William  Alexander,  a  Scottish  gentleman  of 
considerable  political  influence  and  of  enterprising  patriotism. 
He  obtained  from  Kinii;  James  the  concession  of  the  Acadian 
peninsula  (1G21,  renewed  1625),  and  undertook  the  found- 
ing of  a  New  Scotland,  after  the  analogy  of  the  New  France 
and  New  England,  already  planted  or  projected.  Under  his 
authority,  a  Scottish  colony  was  established,  and  a  fort  built  at 
Port  Koyal,  near  the  previous  settlement  of  the  French.  King 
Charles  I.  renewed  the  ])atent  of  Sir  AVilliam  Alexander,  and 
created  a  minor  order  of  nol'ility,  called  the  "Knights-Baro- 
nets of  Nova  Scotia."  It  was  composed  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members,  who  received  that  title,  together  with  lil)eral 
land  grants,  on  conditions  of  settling  a  certain  number  of  immi- 
grants on  tlieir  new  domains.  What  is  now  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick  received  the  name  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
present  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  that  of  Caledonia.  It  was 
intended  to  transfer  thither  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Old 
World,  and  to  l)uild  up  a  great  Scottish  province  on  this  rocky 
outpost  of  British  civilization. 

At  this  time  Charles  I.  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve 
]i628.  the  Huguenots  l>esieged  in  Eochelle,  and  declared  war 
against  France.  Sir  William  Alexander  thought  the  moment  op- 
portune to  secure  the  conquest  of  the  extensive  country,  to  most 
of  which  he  had  as  yet  only  a  paper  claim.  Through  his  influ- 
ence, David  Kirk,  a  Huguenot  refugee,  received  a  royal  com- 
mission to  seize  the  French  forts  in  Acadia  and  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  He  organized  an  expedition  of  a  dozen  ships,  and, 
overcoming  the  small  Frencli  force  at  Port  Royal,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  for  Sir  ^^'illiam  Alexander. 

Later  in  the  summer  Kirk  entered  the  St.  Lawrence,  burned 
Tadousac,  and  sent  a  summons  to  Champlain,  at  Quebec,  to 
surrender  that  post.  Tlie  connnandant  ostentatiously  feasted 
the  messengers  —  although  the  town  was  on  an  allowance  of  only 
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seven  ouncop  of  hrcad  per  clay,  and  the  magazine  contaiued 
but  fifty  pounds  of  powder — and  returned  a  gallant  defiance  to 
Kirk.  The  latter,  adopting  the  policy  of  delay,  cruised  in  tlu^ 
Gulf,  and  captured  the  transports  of  the  ncAV  company,  laden 
■with  the  winter's  provision  for  the  colony.  In  consequence  of 
this  disaster,  the  sutlerings  of  the  French  were  intense.  The 
crops  of  their  few  aral)le  acres  were  uiuisually  scanty.  With 
the  early  spring  the  famishing  population  burrowed  in  laao. 
the  forests  for  edible  roots.  But  the  heroic  spirit  of  Cham- 
plain  sustained  their  courage.  Still,  the  summer  wore  away, 
and  the  expected  provision  ships  from  France  came  not.  At 
length,  towards  the  end  of  July,  hungry  eyes  discovered  from 
the  Castle  of  St.  Louis  three  vessels  rounding  the  lieadland  of 
Point  Levi.  They  brought  not,  however,  the  nmch  needed 
succours  ;  they  were  English  ships  of  war,  commjuided  by  two 
brothers  of  Admiral  Kirk.  The  little  garrison  of  sixteen 
famine -wasted  men  surrendered  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
Louis  Kirk,  installed  as  Governor,  saved  from  starvation  the 
conquered  inhabitants,  less  than  one  hundred  in  all. 

As  peace  had  been  concluded  before  the  surrender  of 
Quebec,  Champlain  urged  the  apathetic  French  court  to  demand 
its  restoration.  This  demand  was  made,  and,  by  t)ic  treaty  of 
St.  Germain-en-Laye,  signed  INIarch  27th,  1G32,  the  Avhole  of 
Canada,  Cape  Breton  and  Acadia,  Avas  restored  to  the  French. 
De  Caen  was  granted  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  for  one  year, 
to  indemnify  him  for  losses  during  the  war ;  and  the  red-cross 
banner  of  England,  after  waving  for  three  years  from  the 
Castle  of  St.  Louis,  gave  place  to  the  lilied  flag  of  France. 

jNIeanwhile,  the  Nova  Scotia  colonization  scheme  of  Sir  AVil- 
lium  Alexander  had  proved  an  utter  failure.  The  grand  titles 
of  his  knight-baronets  had  not  attracted  settlers  to  those 
rugged  shores.  He  sought,  therefore,  to  detach  the  French 
settled  within  the  limits  of  his  grant  from  their  rightful  alle- 
giance. To  this  end,  Claude  La  Tour,  who  had  held  a  fort  for 
liis  king  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  was  won  by  the  flat- 
teries of  Sir  AViiliam  to  become  a  knight-baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  married  an  English  court  lady.     He  undertook  also 
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to  briiiii:  over  liij?  sou  to  tlio  intorosts  of  the  Britisli,  and 
rcccivod  a  grant  of  tlio  southern  part  of  the  jx'uiusuhi  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Young  I^a  Tour,  however,  wlio  held  a  fort  for 
tho  Frencli  at  Capo  Sahlc,  proved  faithful  1o  his  country,  and 
resisted  alike  the  solicitations  and  tho  armed  assault  of  his  sire, 
who,  with  two  English  ships,  attacked  the  post,  which  was 
gallantly  defended  by  his  son.  Despis(>d  by  his  own  country- 
men, and  not  venturing  to  return  to  either  Franco  or  England, 
the  renegade  \ai  Tour  Avas  compelled  to  accept  the  protection 
and  hospitality  of  his  son,  who  would  not,  however,  allow  him 
to  enter  the  fort,  but  i)uilt  him  a  lodging  without  its  walls. 

By  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Layc,  Nova  Scotia  was 
ceded  to  the  French,  and  Isaac  do  liazillo  was  appointed  its 
commandant.  It  was  not  till  the  year  after  the  surrender  of 
1633.  (Quebec  to  the  Do  Caens  that  Champlain  returned  to 
Canada.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  hundred  immigrants  and 
soldiers,  and  l)rought  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions,  mer- 
chandise, and  numitions  of  war.  With  characteristic  energy, 
he  established  forts  at  Three  IJivers,  and  at  the  mo.itli  of  the 
Richelieu,*  to  protect  the  fur  trade  and  check  the  inroads  of 
the  Iro(|Uois,  and  greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  colon}' 
and  the  christianizing  of  the  native  tribes.  The  presence  of 
the  Jesuits  secured  the  grave  decorum  of  the  town,  which  was 
more  like  a  mission  than  a  garrison,  and  their  apostolic  zea! 
carried  the  Gospcd  to  the  distant  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

But  the  labours  of  Champlain's  busy  life,  spent  in  the  service 
of  his  native  or  adopted  country,  Avere  drawing  to  a  close.  In 
October,  1(')35,  being  then  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
he  was  smitten  Avith  his  mortal  illness.  For  ten  weeks  he  lay 
in  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  unable  even  to  sign  his  name,  but 
awaiting  with  resiirnation  the  Divine  Avill.  On  Christmas  Bav, 
the  brave  soul  passed  aAvay.  The  body  of  tho  honoured 
founder  of  Quebec  avj  ried  beneath  the  lofty  clitf   Avhicli 

overlooks  the   scene   of   his  patriotic  toil.     The   character  of 
Champlain  was  more  like  that  of  the  knight-errant  of  mediteval 

*  This  ancient  liiglnvay,  l)y  wliich  tho  bark  llcets  of  tlicnc  enemies  of  New 
Franco  invaded  the  colony,  was  long  known  as  the  Eivcr  of  tho  Iiwiuois. 
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ioimiiicc  tliaii  that  of  a  soldier  of  tho  practical  scvoiitoontli  cen- 
liuy  in  Avhich  he  livc«l,      IIo  had  greater  virtues  and  fewer 
faults  than  most  men  of  his  age.    lu  a  time  of  universal  license 
liis  life  Avas  pure.       With  singular  magnanimity,  he  devoted 
himself  to  tho  interesti  of  his  patrons.      Althougli  traffic  Avith 
the   uiitives    was  vevy  lucrative,   he  carefully    refrained    from 
engaging  in  it.     His  sense  of  justice  was  stern,  yet  his  conduct 
was  tempered  with  mercy.     He  won  tlic  unfaltering  contidence 
of  tho   Indian  tvibes ;  suspicious  of  otliers,    in  him  tliey  had 
boundless  trust.     His  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  was 
intense.     Tho  salvation  of  one  soul,  he  was  wont  to  declare, 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  founding  of  an  empire.     His 
epitaph  is  written  in  the  record  of  his  busy  life.     For  Avell- 
nigh  thirty  years,  he  laboured  without  stint  and  against  almost 
insuperable  difficulties,  for  the  struggling  colony.     A  score  of 
limes  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  tardy,  incommodious,  and 
jften  scurvy-smitten  vessels  of  the  period,  in  order  to  advance 
its  interests.       His  name  is  embalmed  in  the  history  of  his 
adopted  country,  and  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  u  grateful 
[)eople,  and  in  tlie  designation  of  tlio  beautiful  lake  on  vrhich 
he,  first  of  white  men,  sailed.     His  widow,  originally  a  Hugue- 
not, espoused  her  husband's  faith,  and  died  a  nun  at  jMeaux  in 
1()54.     His  account  of  his  voyage  to  Mexico,  and  his  history  of 
Xew  France,  bear  witness  to  his  literary  skill  and  powers  of 
()l)servation ;  and  his  summary  of  Christian  doctrine,  written 
lor  the  native  tribes,  is  a  touching  monument  of  his  piety. 
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ENGLISH  COLONIZATION 


CANADA  UNDEK  TH1<3  HUNDRED  ASSO- 
CIATES. 


.Jamostown  Founded,  1007  —  Indian  Massacre  —  Maryland  an<l  Now  EHfjland 
Colonics  —  Montniagny,  (Jovcrnor  of  Canada,  1G37  —  Madanio  do  la  I\'ltiio 
—  Mario  do  riucarnation  —  Foundinfj  of  VWlo  Marie  (Montreal),  1042  —  In- 
dian Wars  and  Treaties  —  Tho  Jeauit  MisHionaries  —  Isaac  Jogues  —  Br  - 
sani. 

IN  order  to  uiKlcrstaiul  the  proloiigcMl  conHict  between  Franee 
and  Great  Britain,  for  the  possession  of  tho  Nortli  Ameri- 
can continent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trnce  brietiy  the  progress 
of  English  colonization.  It  Avas  not  till  the  year  IGOT,  one 
hundred  and  ten  years  after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Cabot, 
that  a  permanent  English  settlement  was  made  in  the  New 
World.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  five  emigrants,  of 
whom  forty-eight  were  "gentlemen,"  and  only  twelve  labourers 
and  four  cari)enters,  sent  out  by  a  coi:upany  of  London  mer- 
chants, incorporated  tnider  royal 
chart(U".  They  (>ntered  the  mao;nifi- 
cent  Chesai)eake  Ba}',  and  began 
their  settlement  at  Jamestown,  on 
the  James  River.  Indolence,  strife, 
and  jealousy  plunged  the  colony 
into  anarchy  and  despair.  Before^ 
autunm  half  of  its  number  had  died, 
>  and  the  rest  were  enfeel)led  Avitli 
hunger  and  disease.  They  W(>re 
only  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  the  romantic  story  of  whose 
res(!ue  from  death  by  Pocahontas  is 
\W\  '   '  one  of  the  most  pleasing  legends  oi 

OAPXAJH  JOHN  SMITH.  cui'ly  coloiiizution.     AVith  the   com- 
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mmuling  influence  of  a  great  spirit,  Smith  assorted  liisaiiHi  rity 
over  even  his  Indian  captors.  By  exhibiting  liis  wvt  '  suul 
compass,  and  explaining 
sonio  of  tlie  wonders  of  as- 
tronomy, ho  overawed  tho 
minds  of  the  savages,  and 
not  only  escaped  torture 
hut  acquired  great  influence 
among  them. 

Successive"  re-enforcenients 
of  tho  Virginia  colony,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  l)r()ken- 
down  gentlemen,  bankrupt 
tradesmen,  and  idle  and 
dissolute  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, increased  tho  number 
in  three  3'eara  to  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  persons, 
Avhcn  John  Smith,  injured 
by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  was  compelleti  io  r^  li-;u  to 
England.  In  six  months  vice  and  famine  had  :  odue  .d  the 
colony  to  sixty  persons,  who  prepared  to.  aband  .  Jio  country. 
Lord  Delaware  op[)ortunely  arrived  withsuppihs;  l)iit  in 
twelve  3'ears,  after  the  expenditure  of  $400,000,  it  ritiubcrcd 
only  six  hundn^d  persons.  At  lei  irth,  re-cnforee«l  by  i  supe- 
rior class  of  immigrants,  its  population  rapidly  increased. 

In  the  spring  of  tho  year  1022,  occurred  tho  first  of  those 
Indian  massacres,  which  so  often  crimsoned  tho  hearths  of  tlie 
Knuiish  settlements,  and  inauiifurated  a  bitter  war  of  cxtermi- 
nation  against  the  red  rae(>.  Jt  was  planned  with  tho  utmost 
secrecy  and  treachery.  "  Sooner,"  said  tho  Indians,  "  shall  the 
sky  lall,  than  peace  bo  violated  on  our  part."  At  n(»on,  on  the 
22d  of  March,  throughout  an  extent  of  one  hunvlred  and  foj-ty 
miles,  they  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  white  population,  and  in 
an  hour  three  hundred  and  foiiy-seven  persons  sank  beneatli 
tiio  tomahawk,  or  scalping-knife.  Tho  colony  at  lirst  was  par- 
alyzed with  fear,  but  soon  a  lierce  retaliation  ensued.     In  1G4-1, 
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similiir  scenes  were  renewed.  They  becjune  of  gind  frcMniency 
(liiiiiiu:  the  eurly  eoloninl  days,  and  gave  the  name  of  the  Dark 
and  IMoody  (iround  to  tlie  scenes  of  these  sanguinary  conflicts. 
Still  the  colony  throve  amain,  and  at  Christmas,  1048,  thirty- 
one  ships  were  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  twenty  thonsand  inhabi- 
tants were  dwelling  on  its  shores,  and  so  greatly  hjid  tlieir 
families  increased,  that  "the  huts  in  the  Avilderness  were  as 
full  as  the  birds'  nests  of  the  Avoods." 

In  1()32,  Lord  l)altimore,  a  lioman  (Catholic  no1)leman,  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  tlu^  territory  which,  in  honour  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  wile  of  Charles  I.,  he  called  Maiyland.  This  he  held 
by  feudal  tenure,  paying  only  a  yearly  rent  of  two  Indian 
arrows,  and  a  tifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  found.  Catholics 
and  Protestants  alike  enjoyed  religious  toleration,  and  by  1G60 
its  po[)ulati()n  had  increased  to  ten  thousand  souls. 

Plymouth  (polony  was  the  offspring  of  religious  impulse.  .\ 
company  of  English  Puritans  had  sought,  in  the  republic  of 
Holland,  that  iii^erty  of  worship  wliich  they  were  denied  in 
their  own  land.  "  Moved  by  a  hope  and  inward  zeal  of  ad- 
vancing the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  New  "World,"  as  they  devoutly  declared,  they 
fitted  out  two  small  vessels,  the  *'  Speedwell"  and  the  "May- 
flower," of  immortal  memory,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  a  colony 
ill  New  England.  After  disaster  and  delays,  the  "•'  ^Mayflower" 
alone  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  on  the  0th  of  September,  1020, 
bearing  into  self-sought  exile  for  conscience'  sake,  one  hundred 
and  one  persons.  Th(>y  landed  first  on  the  l)arren  sand-dunes 
of  Capo  Cod,  and  afterward,  on  Christmas  Day,  on  IMymouth 
Rock.  The  winter  was  long  and  severe.  Picfore  spring,  half 
of  their  number  had  died,  and  the  survivors  were  scarcely  able 
to  bury  the  dead.  Yet,  Avlien  the  vessel  that  brought  them 
returned  to  England, 

''  O  strong  hearts  and  triu^!  not  one  went  back  with  the  Mnifttowfr." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  winter,  came  a  new  arrival 
of  immigrants,  but  no  supplies  of  food.  For  four  months  thoy 
lived  on  clams,  mussels,  ground-nuts,  and  acomso     The  third 
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vciu-  was  also  a  time  of  piiu'liini,^  want,  but  prosperity  at  length 
i:Tadiially  tlawued  upon  the  town  of  Plymouth.  Amid  such  sut- 
lerings  and  privations  an;  the  foundations  of  empire  laid. 

In  the  year  1()2S,  a  Puritan  eolony,  from  the  shires  of  Dor- 
set and  liineoln,  England,  mimhering  about  ii  hundred  per- 
.sons,  animated  by  intense  religi(;us  zeal,  formed  a  settlement  at 
Salem,  in  jVIassaehusetts  Bay.  The  following  year,  two  hun- 
dred more  arrived.  But  the  infant  eolony  "was  cradled  in  suf- 
fei'ing.  This  year  eighty  persons  died  from  disease  and  un- 
wonted exposure.  The  next  year  fifteen  hundnid  arrived,  loao. 
hut  before  Deeembtu-  two  hundred  had  died,  and  another  hun- 
dred, disheartened  by  disaster,  returned  to  England. 

The  following  year  only  ninety  persons  arrived.  But,  amid 
siekness  and  suffering,  no  trace  of  repining  a[)pears  in  the  losi. 
records  of  the  colony.  The  early  settlements  Avere  chietly  at 
Salem,  Charlestown,  and  Boston.  'Notwithstanding  temporary 
reverses,  the  population  continued  to  increase,  as  many  as 
thre*  thousand  immigrants  arriving  in  a  single  year.  loas. 
Among  the  citizens  of  the  new  religious  commonwealth,  were 
such  distinguished  divines  as  Cotton  and  Hooker  ;  and  Eliot  and 
Mayhew,  the  apostles  to  the  Indians,  who,  la3'ing  aside  the  pride 
of  learning,  instructed  the  savage  neophytes  of  the  forest  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and  such  la3'men  as  (iovernor 
Winthrop,  the  sturdy  Endicott,  the  younger  Vane,  friend 
f)f  Milton  and  martyr  of  liberty,  and  others  of  honoured 
memory. 

One  of  these,  Roirer  Williams,  became  the  founder  of  the 
[)rovince  of  lihodc  Island.  Of  cnuirged  and  liberal  mind,  he 
entertained  views  on  religious  toleration,  far  in  advance  of  his 
time.  Exiled  for  these  opinions  from  ^lassachusetts  colony,  he 
wandered,  in  the  bitter  winter  of  l()o5-3(),  for  fourteen  weeks 
through  the  pathless  forests;  and  in  the  following  June,  with 
live  companions,  planted,  "  as  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed 
in  conscience,"  the  settlement,  to  which,  in  expression  of  his 
'•ontidence  in  God,  he  gave  the  name  of  Providence. 

This  same  year,  a  ^Massachusetts  colony  of  one  hundred  per- 
sons,  settled   in  the   beautifid  Connecticut  valley,   under   the 
10 
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guidance  of  tlio  pious  divine,  Thomas  Hooker,  and  two  years 
ic»  after,  another,  led  ])y  John  Davenport,  its  pastor,  in  Now 
Haven.  The  previous  year  (lO.'i?)  the  first  Xcw  Enghuid  In- 
dian war  broke  out.  "J'lie  outrages  of  tiic  Pequods  compelled 
the  Connecticut  settlers  to  resort  to  anns.  About  sixiy  men, 
one-third  of  the  Avholo  colony,  attacked  a  fort  garrisoned  by 
ten  times  their  number,  which  they  consumed,  with  its  inmates, 
and  utterly  exterminated  the  lYvpiod  nation,  a  connnunity  of 
over  two  thousand  souls  —  an  act  of  (ixtremc  and  unjustiliablo 
severity. 

Political  unity  was  given  to  these  scattered  c()loiii(\s  by  a 
16-is.  confederacy,  formed  hy  mutual  agreement,  for  defence 
against  the  Indians,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch.  I'he  growth 
of  th(^  <u>lonial  trade  was  rapid,  and  began  to  awaken  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  English  merchants  ;  and  by  the  Navigation  Act  of 
1051,  extended  in  1(172,  the  colonies  were  excluded  from  coast- 
wise and  transatlantic  connnerce,  which  could  only  be  prosecuted 
in  English  vessels.  The  increase  in  population  also  excited  the 
hostility  of  the  native  tribes,  who  were  already  outnumbered  on 
their  own  soil,*  and  were  destined  to  be  pushed  ever  backward 
before  tlie  advancing  tide  of  white  immigration  and  expansion. f 

We  return,  to  follow  more  minutely  tlio  varying  f;)rtimes  of 
103C.  New  France.  IVI.  I)e  Montmagny,$  the  successor  of 
Champlain,  arrived  in  Canada  in  IG.'ii).  lie  "vvas  a  member  of 
the  military-religious  order  of  the  Knights  of  ]V[alta.  lie  en- 
tered, with  hearty  sympathy,  into  the  pious  enthusiasm  of  the 
Jesuits.  As  Avith  his  train  of  officers  and  gentlemen  he 
climbed  the   clitf  of  Quebec,   he   prostrated  himself  before   a 


*  In  1G75,  the  Ttliite  population  of  New  England  was  ostiiuated  at  55,000,  and 
the  Indian  popnlaf'on  ;it  30,000. 

t  As  early  as  1(J15,  tlu;  Dutch  had  a  trading  post  at  Alhanj'.  In  102:?,  they 
foundetl  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  In  1()'38,  the  Swedes  colonized  ]>ela~ 
ware,  but  were  comi)elled  to  cede  tlieir  territory  to  the  l^uteh  in  1(555.  The 
Dutch,  in  turn,  were  obliged,  in  10(54,  to  yield  their  po.s.seH,sion8  to  the  English, 
now  Kuprenie  from  Acailia  to  Florida,  wliirh  last,  in  17.54,  the  Spaniards  ceded 
in  excliange  for  Havana  and  Louisiana. 

[  From  this  Governor  is  derived  the  name  Onontio,  applied  by  the  Indians  to 
all  liis  successors.  It  is  the  translation  into  their  language  of  his  name,  and 
.signifies  "Great  Mountain." 
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crucilix  l)y  the  pjitliway,  followed  by  all  his  altiMulants.  He 
stood  as  godfather  at  the  baptism  of  a  savage  jjroselyte.  He 
liehl  a  huniiiig  taper  at  the  funeral  of  another.  Side  by  side 
with  ail  Indian  neophyte,  ho  boro  tho  canopy  of  the  host, 
riic  very  atnio.sphero  of  (Quebec  was  ouo  of  religious  observ- 
iinee.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  i\u)  sweet  clangour  of  the 
bells  rang  out  tho  call  to  prayer.  Soldiers,  arliwans,  iind 
laboiirers  daily  thronged  the  church  for  mass  and  vesp<'rs.  Al>- 
sencc  from  service,  or  the  sin  of  bhisithemy,  was  puiushed  by 
exposure  in  a  pillory  at  the  chureh  door. 

Vet,  amid  this  spiritual  i)rosperity,  tho  temporal  nlfairs  of 
the  colony  were  much  depressed.  Tho  Company  of  tho  Hun- 
dred Associates,  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected,  did 
little  but  send  a  few  vessels  annually  to  traflio  "vvith  tho  natives. 
Inst(>ad  of  transporting  four  thousand  colonists  in  tifteeii  years, 
in  the  thirty-live  years  of  its  existence  it  did  not  send  out  one 
thousand.  At  Clianiplaiu's  death,  tliero  were  only  two  hundred 
and  tifty  Europeans  in  the  colony.  In  five  years  more,  scarce 
a  hundred  were  added.  In  1(548,  the  Kuropeaii  popuhitiou  was 
only  eight  hundred,  and  in  10(12,  ulu-u  the  company's  charter 
was  annulled,  it  was  less  than  two  thousand,  most  of  whom  had 
come  out  without  its  aid.  So  slowly,  as  compared  with  that  of 
\'irginia  and  New  England,  did  the  population  of  New  France 
increase. 

Nevertheless,  an  in.tense  interest  in  the  colony  was  kindled  in 
the  mother  country.  For  forty  years,  from  1(532  to  1(572,  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  sent  home  to  the  Sui)erior  of  the  Order,  annual 
•'Kelations"  of  the  progress  of  the  Indian  missions,  which  cir- 
culated widely  throughout  France.*  Several  families  of  rank 
and  fortune  were  induced  to  innnigrate  with  their  servants  and 
dependants,  and  received  grants  of  land  on  seigneurial  tenure, 
to  be  hereafter  described  jVIany  persons  devoted  to  religion, 
also,  both  priests  and  nuns,  eager  to  engage  in  missionary  toil 
jiinong  the  savages,  came  to  Canada. 

*  These  were  collected  and  publisluMl  in  tlirco  large  8vo  volumes  by  t\io  Ca- 
nadian Government  in  1858.  Tliey  are  a  perfect  mine  of  iuformatiou  on  early 
Taiuulian  history. 
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111  tlu!  Climcli  of  Moiitiuiirtn?  j)orp('lii!il  pniyor  avus  offcivd 
tor  tlic  iiiissif)!!,  l>y  a  siurossioii  of  imiis  lying  prostrate,  diiy 
and  night,  hcl'oro  the  altar.  In  many  a  convent  cell,  gentle 
hearts  glowed  with  inextinguishahlo  longings,  to  teach  the 
dnsky  children  of  the  wilderness  the  story  of  the  lovo  of  Mary 
and  of  Christ. 

OiK^  of  the  most  remarkahlo  of  these  fair  dcvotoeg  was 
^fadanu;  de  la  I'eltrie,  a  lady  of  wealth  and  nol»le  hirth,  who, 
left  a  childless  widow  at  the  ago  of  twenty-two,  hnriied  with  an 
ardent  i)assiou  to  found  a  seminary  for  Indian  ghls  in  Canada. 
With  her  <'amo  ]\rari(!  Guyart,  better  known  by  her  Jiiventiial 
iianu^  of  Mario  do  riucarnatiou,  who  liad  also  been  left  a  widow 
at  the  ago  of  twenty.  With  several  companions,  they  arrived 
at  Quebec  in  1(539.  As  they  landed  from  their  Hoating  i)rison, 
they  kissed  the  soil  that  was  to  bo  the  scene  of  their  pious 
labours,  and  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  with  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  best  military  parade  of  the 
little  garrison. 

The  intense  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  nuns  soon  found 
employment  in  nursing  the  victims  of  the  loathsome  small-pox, 
which  had  broken  out  with  extremo  virulence  in  the  foul  cabins 
of  the  natives.  In  three  years,  the  massive  stone  convent,  on 
the  site  still  occupied  by  the  Ursuline  nuns,  was  reared,  and 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  tall  ash-tree  yet  standing,  JNIary  of 
the  Incarnation  instructed  the  Indian  children  in  the  truths  of 
salvation.  For  thirty-two  years,  she  and  INIadame  do  la  I*eltrie 
lived  and  laboured  among  these  savage  tribes,  and  then,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  ceased  from  their  pious  toil. 

The  Hotel  Dieu,  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  was  also  endowed  l)y 
the  celebrated  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  ni(>co  of  Cardinal  Kiche- 
lieu.  The  IMarquis  do  Sillcri,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  who  had 
renounced  the  world  and  devoted  his  immense  wealth  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  had  founded,  in  the  little  cove  four 
miles  above  Quebec  which  still  bears  his  name,  a  mission, 
which  was  early  baptized  in  blood.  Le  Jeune  collected  some 
Indian  childi-en,  taught  them  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  in 
Latin,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  cx(;hange  his  position 


Till-:  m  si)iii:i)  associates.  -- 

I'oi"  ft  cliair  in  tho  tirst  university  of  Kuropc.  Tims,  almost 
lu'lbro  tiicro  wcro  inlial)it:iiits  in  (2m<'I»cc,  wciv  provided  tlie 
iharitios  and  institutions  of  Christian  civilization. 

A  notahlo  event  now  took  place,  of  strani^e  and  romantic 
interest.  Tho  annual  "  llelations  "  of  the  Jesuits  created,  as 
wo  have  seen,  in  religious  circles  in  Franco  an  intense  <Mithu- 
>iMsni  to  nharo  th<^  honours  and  celestial  rewards  of  toil  for  the 
salvation  of  the  savages.  It  is  asserted  that  M.  de  la  ]>auver- 
siere,  a  receiver  of  taxes,  and  Father  Olier,  a  young  priest, 
simultaneously  conceived  the  idea,  or  rather,  as  tliev  imo. 
helic'ved,  the  Divino  suggestion  of  establishing  on  the  i.-land  of 
>h)utreal,  although  it  Avas  yet  without  inhabitants,  a  scmisiary, 
!i  hospital,  and  a  college.  The  zeal  of  pious  Lidies  and  wealthy 
devotees  was  kindled  ;  tho  sum  of  sevcnty-fivo  thousand  dollars 
was  raised,  and  the  Association  of  Notre  Damo  de  j\Iontrcal 
was  formed,  consisting  of  forty-tivo  persons.  A  grant  of  the 
island  was  ol)tained,  and  Paul  do  Chomcdey,  Sieur  do  Maison- 
lu'uve,  a  devout  and  valiant  soldier,  received  the  appointment 
of  Governor.  In  tho  venera])le  cathedral  of  Noire  Dame,  by  a 
solemn  cer'>monial,  the  mission  "was  consecrated  to  the  Holy 
Family,  luider  the  title  of  Ville  Marie  de  Montreal.  Commer- 
cial speculation  had  no  part  in  tho  undertaking,  for  tiie  asso- 
ciates had  pledged  themselves  to  refrain  from  the  lucrative  fur 
trade.  The  inevitable  attacks  by  the  savages  had  no  terrors, 
although  the  site  of  the  mission  was  a  most  perilous  outpost  — 
"  a  hand  thrust  into  a  wolfs  den."  The  new  settlement  was 
tlu!  olitipring  solely  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

Jealous  probably  of  a  prospective  rival,  or  apprehensive  of 
tlu;  dangers  which  must  be  incurred,  Montmagny  endeavoured 
to  induce  Maisonneuve  to  remain  at  the  Island  of  Orleans,  but 
the  latter  resolved  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  frontier  post.  "  I 
have  come  not  to  deliberate,  but  to  act,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  I 
will  go  to  Montreal,  though  every  tree  were  an  Iroquois." 

Ill  the  spring  of  1642,  the  little  flotilla  bearing  the  founders 
of  the  new  mission  glided  up  the  river — ]\Iontmagny,  as  repre- 
senting the  Hundred  Associates,  ^laisonneuve,  the  Jesuit  Vi- 
iiiont,  ^ladame  de  la  Peltrie,  ^Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Mance,  and 
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about  forty  soldiers,  artisans  and  labourers.  As  they  landed 
(May  17th),  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  sang  a  hynni  of 
thankssfivinj?.  An  altar  was  soon  erected  and  decked  with 
flowers,  and,  in  that  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  nature,  Father 
Vimoni  celebrated  mass  and  invoked  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on 
the  new  colonists.  "  You  are  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,"  he  said, 
"that  shall  rise  and  grow  till  its  branches  overshadow  the  earth. 
God's  smile  is  upon  you,  and  your  children  shall  fill  the  land." 
Thus  piously  were  laid  the  foundations  of  Ville  Marie  de  Mon- 
treal, the  future  commercial  metropolis  of  Canada. 

With  the  early  dawn,  the  little  colony  was  alert.  There  was 
hard  work  to  be  done  before  the  settlement  could  be  regarded 
as  at  all  safe.  Seizing  an  axe,  and  wielding  it  as  dextrously 
as  he  had  often  wielded  his  good  sword  in  battle,  Maisonneuve 
felled  the  first  tree.  The  outline  of  a  little  fort  was  traced, 
the  Governor  himself  working  with  spade  and  mattock  in 
digging  the  trench.  The  scene  revived  in  the  classic  mind  of 
Vimont  the  traditions  of  the  founding  of  the  storied  City  of 
the  Seven  Hills.  But  here,  his  prescient  vision  beheld  the 
founding  of  a  new  Rome,  a  mother  city  of  the  faith,  which 
should  nourish  and  bring  up  children  in  the  wilderness, 
extending  her  power  over  savage  races  and  her  protection  to 
far-off  missions. 

In  a  short  time  a  strong  palisade  was  erected,  enclosing  a 
spot  of  ground  situated  in  a  meadoAV  between  the  river  and  the 
present  Plrcc  d'Armes,  near  the  site  of  the  stately  church  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  little  fort  was  daily  strengthened,  a  few 
cannon  were  mounted,  and  loop-holes  were  made  for  musketry. 
1643.  The  following  year  the  mission  was  re-enforced,  and  con- 
tinued gradually  to  increase,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
attacks  of  the  ferocious  Iroquois,  by  which  several  of  the 
settlors  were  slain.  The  terror  of  the  savages  at  the  firearms 
of  the  French  was  largely  overcome  by  their  familiarity  with 
those  weapons.  Indeed,  many  of  them  had  obtained  carbines 
from  the  Dutch  traders  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany),  and  had 
learned  to  use  them  with  fatal  effect.  Growing  more  audacious 
with  success,  they  fonned  a  concerted  plan  for  the  extermina- 
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tion  of  the  French.  Seven  hundred  savage  warriors  attacked 
the  fort,  planted  hy  Montmagny,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu. 
They  swarmed  up  to  the  palisades,  thrust  their  guns  through 
the  loop-holes,  fought  with  desperate  courage,  and  were  with 
great  difficulty  repulsed.  Beneath  the  very  guns  of  Quebec, 
Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal,  they  lay  in  wait  for  their  human 
prey.  No  man  could  hunt,  or  fish,  or  fell  a  tree,  or  cultivate 
the  meagre  lands  around  the  settlements,  without  the  risk  of  his 
life.  A  sudden  volley,  a  fiendish  yell,  a  swift  rush,  and  the 
naked  savages  vanished  into  the  wood  with  their  booty  of 
bleeding  scalp,  leaving  their  mangled  victim  dead  or  dying  on 
the  ground. 

The  audacious  Iroquois  threatened  to  exterminate  the  Huron 
and  Algonquin  allies  of  the  French.  These  wretched  beings 
were  wasted  l)y  famine  and  pestilence,  and  were  thoroughly 
cowed  by  fear.  Their  hunting-grounds  were  invaded  l)y  their 
ruthless  foe,  and  they  were  reduced  at  times  to  subsist  on  the 
bark  of  trees  and  the  raw-hide  thongi-  of  their  snow-shoes. 
Let  one  example  of  the  atrocities  of  savage  warfare  suffice. 
A  band  of  Algonquins  retreated  in  midwinter  to  the  forest 
recesses  far  up  the  Ottawa  to  hunt  moose.  They  were  tracked 
l)y  the  stealthy  and  persistent  Iroquois,  who  burst  at  midnight 
upon  the  encampment.  Many  of  the  sleepers  were  slain  on 
the  spot.  The  survivors  were  dragged  twenty  days'  journey 
to  the  Mohawk  towns.  On  these  their  captors  wreaked  their 
utmost  rage.  They  hacked  their  bodies  with  knives  and  shells, 
scorched  them  with  burning  brands,  and  after  exhausting  every 
mode  of  inflicting  suffering,  in  their  unhallowed  frenzy  they 
devoured  the  quivering  flesh.  ♦*  They  are  not  men  but  wolves," 
said  a  wretched  squaw,  who,  escaping  their  tortures,  found  her 
way  to  Quebec. 

A  temporary  peace  was  at  length  concluded  with  the  Iro- 
quois. The  kindly  treatment  by  the  French  of  some  Mohawk 
prisoners,  whom  they  had  ransomed  from  their  Algonquin 
allies— an  act  as  politic  as  it  was  Christian— touched  with  grati- 
tude even  the  savage  nature  of  those  warriors,  who  had 
expected  nothing  but  torture  and  death.     One  of  these  was 
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Hont  home  to  his  tribe,  witli  the  promise  that  the  others  Avoiild 
be  liberated  if  the  Iroquois  would  make  a  treaty  of  peace. 
1M3.  jMohawk  envoys  accordingly  appeared  the  following 
sunnner  at  Three  Rivers,  and  after  nnich  feasting,  speech-mak- 
ing, and  many  songs,  dances,  and  gifts  of  wampum,  the  war- 
hatchet  was  buried  and  the  peace-pipe  was  smoked.  *'  Let  tl:e 
clouds  be  dispersed ;  let  the  sun  shine  on  all  the  land  between 
us,"  said  the  Iroquois.  "  We  have  thrown  the  hatchet  so  high 
in  the  air,  that  no  arm  on  earth  can  reach  to  bring  it  down. 
The  spirits  of  our  l)raves  t]iat  1.  we  been  slain  in  war  have  gone 
So  deep  into  the  earth  that  they  can  never  be  heard  calling  for 
vengeance."  "  I  place  a  stone  on  the  graves,"  replied  an 
Algonquin  chief,  "  that  no  one  may  move  their  bones." 

The  following  year  this  treaty  was  solemnly  ratified,  with 
1610.  many  more  speeches  and  wampum-belts.  But  before  long 
the  peace  concluded  with  such  imposing  ceremony  was  wantonly 
l)roken  by  the  caprice  of  the  Iroquois.  Soon  the  hunters  of 
men  were  again  on  the  war-path,  pursuing  their  human  prey. 
1047.  The  traij^ic  scenes  of  massacre  and  burning  and  cannibal 
feasting  were  repeated,  with  all  their  sickening  atrocities.  The 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  was  pillaged  and  destroyed, 
and  the  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence  were  threatened  with 
extermination. 

Upon  the  Jesuit  missionaries  and  their  Indian  converts  fell 
the  cruel  brunt  of  this  savage  war.  That  subtle  and  sinister 
system,  which,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  had 
belted  the  world  with  its  missions,  and  won  renown  and  execra- 
tion in  almost  every  land,  gained  some  ^f  its  grandest  triumphs 
and  exhibited  its  most  heroic  spirit  in  the  wilderness  of  Canada. 
The  Jesuits  had  numbered  as  converts  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  baptized  pagans  in  India  and  the  ^Moluccas,  in  China  and 
Japan,  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  They  almost  entirely  controlled 
the  religious  education  of  youth  in  Europe  ;  and  kept  the  con- 
sciences of  kings,  noblcL,  and  great  ladies,  avIio  sought  at  their 
feet  spiritual  guidance  and  counsel.  They  had  won  well-merited 
fame  for  attainments  in  ancient  learning,  for  modem  sci- 
ence,  **or  pulpit  eloquence,  and  for  subtle  statecraft.     Under 
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tlio  (lisguiso  of  a  Brahmin,  a  mandarin,  an  astrologer,  a  peas- 
ant, a  scholar,  they  had  compassed  tho  world  to  make  prose- 
lytes to  Rome.  Deciphering  ancient  manuscripts  or  inscriptions, 
sweeping  tho  heavens  with  tho  telescope,  or  digging  the  earth 
with  a  mattock,  editing  tho  classics  or  ancient  Fathers,  or 
teaching  naked  savages  the  Ave  or  Credo,  they  were  alike  the 
(thedicnt  and  zealous  servtMits  of  their  Order,  to  whose  ad- 
\  .uicement  their  whole  being  was  devoted.  Tiiey  were  at  onco 
among  the  greatest  friends  of  human  learning  and  the  most 
deadly  enemies  of  civil  liberty. 

l^ut  nowhere  did  tho  Jesuit  missionaries  exhibit  grander 
moral  heroism,  or  sublimer  self-sacrifice  ;  nowhere  did  they 
encounter  greater  8u(rerings,  with  more  pious  fortitude,  or 
meet  with  a  more  tragical  fate,  than  in  the  wilderness-missions 
of  Xew  France.  They  were  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  the 
patlitinders  of  empire  on  this  continent.  With  breviary  and 
crucifix,  at  the  command  of  the  Superior  of  the  Order  at 
(2ucl)ec,  they  wandered  all  over  the  vast  country  stretching 
from  the  rocky  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  distant  prairies  of 
the  Far  West,  from  the  regions  around  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Paddling  all  day  in  their  bark 
canoes  ;  sleeping  at  ''*^lit  on  the  naked  rock  ;  toiling  over  rug- 
ged portages,  or  through  pathless  forests  ;  pinched  by  hunger, 
«rnawed  to  the  bone  by  cold,  often  dependent  for  subsistence  on 
acorns,  the  bark  of  trees,  or  the  bitter  moss  to  which  they  have 
given  their  iiame ;  *  lodging  in  Indian  wigwams,  whose  acrid 
smoke  blinded  their  eyes,  and  whose  obscene  riot  was  unutter- 
al)ly  loathsome  to  every  sense ;  braving  peril  and  persecution, 
and  death  itself,  they  ])ersevered  in  their  path  of  self-sacrifice, 
for  the  glory  of  God,t  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  advancement 
of  their  Order,  and  the  extension  of  New  France.  "Not  a 
cape  was  turned,  not  a  river  was  entered,"  writes  Bancroft, 
"  but  a  Jesuit  led  the  way." 
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•  "Jesuits'  mo88,"  — trtpc  de  roche  —  a  coarse,  edible  lichen  which  abouuds  in 
tlie,  northern  wastes. 
t  Ad  viajorem  gloriam  Del,  is  the  motto  of  the  Order  of  Jesus. 
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As  early  as  1020,  Jean  do  Bri^beiif  C8tal)lislie(l  a  mission 
among  the  Ilnrons  on  the  shores  of  the  Georgian  Bay. 

In  1041,  Porea  Jogues  and  Kaymbanlt  told  the  story  of  tlic 
Crosfci  to  a  wondering  asseml)ly  of  two  thousand  red  men  beside 
the  rushing  rapids  of  St.  Marie,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior, 
five  years  before  Eliot  had  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians 
within  gunshot  of  Boston  town. 

The  story  of  .Togues'  subsequent  adventures  is  one  of  tragic 
i0'i2.  interest.  The  following  summer,  roturning  from  Quebec 
with  supplies  for  the  Huron  jNIission,  his  party  were  surprised 
by  the  Iroquois  on  Lake  St.  Peter,  and  carried  prisoners  to  ilw, 
Mohawk  towns.  Every  indignity  and  torture  that  the  human 
frame  can  endure,  were  wreaked  upon  the  wretched  priest, —  a 
man  of  gentle  birth,  delicate  culture,  and  scholarly  training, — 
and  his  companions.  "With  mangled  hands,  and  bruised  and 
bleeding  body,  he  was  dragged,  in  savage  triumph,  from  town 
to  town,  the  sjiort  of  wanton  boys  and  cruel  squaws.  His 
companions,  having  been  murdered  or  burned  at  the  stake, 
Jogues  wandered  through  the  wintry  woods ;  carved  the  cross 
and  the  name  of  Jesus  on  the  trees,  and  lifted  his  voice  in  a 
litany  of  sorrow.  But  his  soul  was  sustained  by  visions  of  his 
Divine  ]\Iaster,  and  by  the  holy  joy  of  being  enabled  to  baj)- 
tize  by  stealth,  no  less  than  seventy  Mohawk  children,  and  thus, 
jas  he  fondly  believed,  to  snatch  their  souls  from  eternal  per- 
dition. 

After  a  series  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  he  was  rescued  by  the 
Dutch  at  Fort  Orange,  and  was  restored  to  France.  Feted  and 
caressed  by  the  Queen  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  by  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  he  Itnged  to  engage  once  more  in  his  self-sacrilicing 
missionary  toils,  and,  with  the  early  spring,  took  ship  again  for 
Canada.  Undaunted  by  the  agonies  he  had  endured,  he  returned 
to  the  scene  of  his  suiferings,  to  establish  among  the  Mohawks 
the  Mission  of  the  Martyrs,  as  it  was  prophetically  named. 
*' /5o  et  non  redibo, —  I  shall  go,  but  I  shall  not  return,"  he 
said,  with  a  just  presentiment  of  his  ftite,  as  he  parted  from  his 
friends.  He  was  soon  barbarously  murdered,  and  thus  received 
the  martyr's  starry  and  unwithering  crown  (1044). 
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Similar  was  the  fate  of  Bressani,  an  Italian  Jesuit.  Taken 
prisoner  like  Jogues,  while  on  his  way  to  the  Huron  ^lis.sion, 
scarred,  scourged,  beaten,  mangled,  hurned,  and  tortured,  with 
hungry  dogs  fed  oft*  his  naked  body,  he  still  continued  to  live. 
""  I  could  not  have  believed,"  he  wrote,  "  that  a  man  was  so  hard 
to  kill." 

"I  do  not  knoAV,"  he  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  General  of  the 
Order  at  Rome,  "  if  your  Paternity  will  recognize  the  writing 
of  one  whom  you  once  knew  very  well.  The  letter  is  soiled 
and  ill-written,  because  the  writer  has  only  one  finger  of  his 
right  hand  left  entire,  and  cannot  prevent  the  blood  from  his 
wounds,  which  are  still  open,  from  staining  the  paper.  His 
ink  is  gunpowder  mixed  with  water,  and  his  table  is  the 
ground."  He,  too,  was  rescued  by  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Orange, 
returned  to  France,  but  eagerly  hastened,  as  if  in  love  with 
death,  back  to  the  scene  of  his  sufferings  and  his  toils.* 


&  >  '••Jil 


*  Of  tlic  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Canada  not  a  few  earned  the  honoured  title  of 
martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  faith.  Among  these  were  Ptsres  Daniel, 
Brt'^benf,  Lalemant,  Gamier,  Garreau,  Jogues,  Buteux  and  Chabanet ;  and  Gou- 
pil,  Brul6  and  Lalande,  lay  labourers ;  who  died  by  violence  in  the  service  of  the 
mission.  De  Noue  was  frozen  to  death  in  the  snow ;  and  Bressani,  ChiUclaino, 
Chaumonot,  Couture,  and  others,  endured  tortures  far  worse  than  death. 
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The  Huron  Mivssion  —  Brdbcuf,  Lalninant,  Daniel,  Davost  —  Trials  and  Triumphs 
of  the  Missionarios  —  The  Mission  of  Sto.  Mario  —  Irociuois  Massaore  and 
(Christian  Martyrdom  —  A  Winter  of  Horrors  —  Destruction  of  the  Huron  Mis 
sion,  1648-1649  —  Iroquois  Ravages  —  The  Onondaga  Mission  planted,  1656  — 
A  menaced  Massacre  —  Mission  abandoned,  1658  —  A  masterly  Ruse  —  Dulac 
des  Ornieaux  —  A  bravo  Defence — The  Thermopyla?  of  Canada  —  D'Ailleboust. 
De  Lauson,  D'Argensoif,  D'Avaugour,  successive  Governors  —  The  Ablu'> 
Laval,  first  Vicar  Apostolic  —  The  Liquor  Traffic  —  Charter  of  the  Hundred 
Associates  annulled,  1663  —  Eartiiq  aakca. 

THE  rogioT'  between  Georgian  B.iy  and  Lake  Simcoe,  which 
is  now  a  rich  agricultural  district,  was,  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  the  home  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  Huron  natif)u 
of  Indians.  Much  of  this  region  is  still  covered  with  what  seems 
to  be  a  virgin  forest,  yet  the  plough  and  the  axe  of  the  pioneer 
otien  bring  to  light  the  relics  of  a  former  population,  concern- 
ing whom  local  tradition  is  silent,  and  of  whom  the  lingering 
red  men  of  the  present  know  nothing  Yet  in  the  pages  of 
history  live  the  records  of  this  lost  race,  written  with  a  fidelity 
and  vigour  that  rehabilitate  the  past,  and  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  this  extinct  nation.  The  forty  annual  volumes  of  liela- 
tions  des  Jesuites  contain  a  minute  and  graphic  account  by  men 
of  scholastic  training,  keen  insight,  and  cultivated  powers  of 
observation,  of  the  dai  y  life,  the  wars  and  conflicts,  the  social, 
and  especially  the  religious  condition,  of  this  strange  people. 
As  we  read  these  quaint  old  pages,  we  are  present  at  the  fire- 
sides and  the  festivals  of  the  Huron  nation ;  we  witness  their 
superstitious  rites  and  usages,  their  war  and  medicine  dances, 
and  their  funeral  customij ;  and,  at  length,  as  the  result  of  the 
pious  zeal  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  their  general  adoption  of 
Christianity  and  their  celebration  of  Christian  Avorship. 

In  the  region  between  the  Georgiaii  Bay,  Lake  Simcoe,  and 
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iho  river  Severn,  in  the  year  1031),  were  no  less  timu  tliiiiy- 
two  Huron  villages,  with  an  estimated  population  of  about 
tliirty  thousand.  Tliese  villages  were  not  mere  stpialid  eollec- 
lioiis  of  wigwams,  but  eonsisted  of  well-built  dwellings,  about 
thirty  or  thirty-iivo  feet  high,  as  many  wide,  and  sometimes 
thirty  and  even  a  hundred  yards  long.  They  were  generally 
well  fortitied  by  a  ditch,  rampart,  and  three  or  four  rows  of 
|i;ilisades,  and  sometimes  had  flanking  bastions  which  covered 
the  front  with  u  cross-fire.  The  inhabitants  were  not  mere 
hunting  nomads,  but  an  agricultural  people,  who  laid  up  ami)le 
stores  of  provisions,  chiefly  Indian  corn,  for  their  maintenance 
(hiring  the  winter. 

As  early  as  lfi2(>,  Jean  do  Brebeuf,  the  apostle  of  the 
Iliirosis,  had  visited,  and  for  three  years  remained  among  these 
savage  tribe.-.  On  Kirk's  conquest  of  Quebec  ho  was  recalled, 
hut  in  1034,  accompanied  by  Peres  Daniel  and  Davost,  iie 
returned  under  a  savage  escort  to  the  temporarily  abandoned 
mission.  By  a  tortuous  route  of  nine  hundred  miles  up  the 
Ottawa,  and  through  Lake  Nipissing,  French  River,  and  the 
(Joorgian  B^y,  they  reached  the  Bay  of  Penetanguishene. 
Over  flve-and-thirty  portages,  sometimes  several  miles  long, 
often  steep  and  rugged,  through  tangled  forests  and  over  sharp 
rocks  that  lacerated  their  naked  feet,  the  missionaiy  pioneers 
heli)ed  to  bear  their  bark  canoes  and  their  contents.  Fifty 
tiuies  they  had  to  plunge  into  rapids,  and,  wading  or  stumbling 
over  bowlders  in  the  rocky  channel,  to  drag  the  laden  boats 
against  an  arrowy  stream.  With  drenched  and  tattered  gar- 
niei/s,  with  weary  and  fasting  frames,  with  bruised  and  man- 
gled feet,  stung  <  y  mosquitoes  and  venomous  insects,  they  had 
to  sleep  on  tliL  damp  earth  or  naked  rock.  "  But  amid  it  all," 
writes  Brebeuf,  "  my  soul  enjoyed  a  sublime  contentment, 
knowing  that  all  I  sufiered  was  for  God."*  Separated  from 
his  companions  and  abandoned  by  his  perfidious  escort,  Brebeuf 
otFered  himself  and  all  his  labours  to  God  for  the  salvation  of 

*  "Mou  ftme  resaentoit    de  trfes-grands    contentmeus,   consid^raut  que  io 
'iiiflfrois  pour  Dieu." — Brebeuf,  Relation  dcs  Hurona,  1635,  p.  26. 
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thoso  poor  8i',vngc8,*  and  i)ro8S(Hl  through  the  wooda  to  tho  scene 
of  his  former  toil.  IIo  found  that  Brule,  a  fellow-countrynmu, 
luid  been  cruelly  nnu'dered  in  lila  n])sencc,  and,  with  prophetic 
instinct,  anticipated  tho  same  fato  for  himself,  but  desired  only 
that  it  might  bo  in  advancing  tho  glory  of  God.  Davost  and 
Daniel  soon  after  arrived,  a  mission  house  and  chapel  were 
built,  and  the  latter  decorated  with  a  few  pictures,  images,  ami 
sacred  vessels,  brought  with  much  trouble  over  tho  long  and 
ditHcult  route  from  Quebec.  Here  the  Christian  altar  was 
reared,  surpliced  priests  chanted  tho  ancient  litanies  of  the 
Church,  whoso  unwonted  sounds  awoke  strange  echoes  in  the 
forest  aisles,  and  savage  tribes  were  besought  by  tho  death  of 
Christ  and  love  of  Mary  to  seek  tho  salvation  of  tho  Cross. 

But,  by  weary  years  of  hope  deferred,  tho  missionaries'  faith 
was  sorely  tried.  They  toiled  and  preached  and  prayed  and 
fasted,  without  any  apparent  reward  of  their  labour ;  tho  ram- 
parts of  error  seemed  impregnable.  Tho  hosts  of  hell  seemed 
leagued  against  them.  Tho  Indian  *•  sorcerers,"  as  tho  Jesuits 
called  the  medicine  men,  whom  they  believed  to  bo  tho  imps  of 
Satan,  if  not,  indeed,  his  human  impersonation,  stirred  up  the 
passions  of  their  tribes  against  the  mystic  medicine  men  of  tlu^ 
pale-faces.  These  were  the  cause,  they  alleged,  of  tho  fearful 
drought  that  parched  the  land,  of  the  dread  pestilence  that 
consumed  the  people ;  tho  malign  spell  of  their  presence  neu- 
tralized the  skill  of  the  hunter  and  the  valour  of  the  bravest 
warrior.  The  chanting  of  their  sacred  litanies  was  mistaken 
for  a  magic  incantation,  and  the  mysterious  ceremonies  of  the 
mass  for  a  malignant  conjurj'.  The  cross  was  a  charm  of  evil 
potency,  })lasting  the  crops  and  affrighting  the  thunder-bird  that 
brought  the  refreshing  rain. 

The  missionaries  walked  in  the  shadow  of  a  perpetual  peril. 
Often  the  tomahawk  gleamed  above  their  heads  or  a  deadly 
ambush  lurked  for  their  lives.  But  beneath  the  protection  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.   Joseph,   as  they  devoutly   believed,   they 


*  "  M'offris  a  uostre  Sei{>;ueur,  avec  tous  nos  petits  travaux,  pour  le  salut  do 
ces  pauvres  peuples." — Br6beuf,  Rdation  des  liurona,  1635,  p.  28. 
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wnlkod  \inlnirt.  The  murdt'rous  luiiul  wiis  rdsti'uiiuMl,  tlio 
tlciith-wingccl  arrow  was  turned  a«ido  ;  imdismayrd  hy  their 
danger,  undeterred  by  lowering  looks  and  nmttertMl  tnirse:i,  tluiy 
calmly  went  on  tlu'ir  way  of  nierey.  In  "wiatiT  storms  and 
siinnner  heal,  from  plagne-Hmitteji  town  to  town,  they  jotir- 
iieyed  through  tho  dreary  f«)rest,  to  uduiininter  their  honu^Iy 
simples  to  tho  viftims  of  tho  loathsome  small-pox,  to  oxhoii; 
llio  dying,  to  ahsolvo  tho  penitent,  and,  whero  pos.sihh^  to 
lialloAV  "with  Christian  rites  tho  burial  of  tho  dead.  Tho  wail 
of  a  siek  child,  fahitly  heard  through  tho  bark  walls  of  an  in- 
fected cabin,  was  an  irresistiblo  a})peal  to  tho  niissionsjrios' 
heart.  Heedless  of  tho  scowling  glanco  or  rudo  insult,  they 
Avonld  enter  tho  dwelling,  and,  ])y  stealth  or  guilo,  they  would 
iulminister  tho  sacred  rito  which  snatched  an  infant  soul  from 
endless  perdition, — from  ti.  3  jaws  of  tho  ♦'Infernal  "VVolf."* 
They  shared  tho  privations  and  discomforts  of  savago  life. 
They  endured  the  tomieuts  of  tilth  and  vermin,  of  stifling, 
acrid  smoke,  parching  the  throat  and  iuflaiuing  the  eyes  till  tho 
letters  of  tho  brcviaiy  seemed  written  hi  blood.  Often  thoy 
had  no  privacy  for  devotion  save  in  tho  dim  crypts  of  tho 
forest,  where,  carving  a  cross  upon  a  tree,  they  cliantod  their 
solemn  litanies  till,  gnawed  to  tho  bone  by  tho  piercing  cold, 
lliey  returned  to  the  reeking  hut  and  the  foul  orgies  of  pagan 
superstition. 

Yet  tho  hearts  of  the  missionaries  quailed  not ;  they  were 
sustained  by  a  lofty  enthusiasm  that  courted  danger  as  a  con- 
dition of  success.  The  gentle  Lalemant  pra3'"ed  that  if  the 
l)l()()d  of  the  martyrs  were  tho  necessary  seed  of  the  Church, 
its  effusion  should  not  be  wanting.  Nor  did  the  mission  lack  in 
time  that  dread  baptism.  Tho  pious  Fathers  believed  that 
l)()wers  supernal  and  infernal  fought  for  them  or  against  them 
in  their  assault  upon  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  On  the  side  'f 
Christ,  His  Virgin  Mother,  and  the  blessed  Gospel  were  legions 
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*  "  Ce  loup  Infernal."  Thus,  as  they  jthraBed  it,  the  dying  infants  were 
ohaiiged  "from  little  savages  to  little  angels."  Of  a  thonsand  baptisms  in  1(5;>3, 
all  but  twenty  were  bnptiziid  in  immediate  danger  of  death.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty  were  infants,  and  many  more  quite  young. 
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of  n,ii;.;(^l.s  Jiiul  llio  sn'onlcil  scniphini.  Opp()s;^d  to  tlicin  "Wvi'v 
all  tho  powers  of  durkiicss,  jiidtMl  hy  thoso  imps  of  the  pit,  the 
drcjulcd  "  sorcerers, "  Avlioin  Sjituu  clothed  Aviili  vieurious  skill 
to  bjilUo  tho  efforts  of  the  iniHsioiiaries  and  tho  prayers  of  the 
holy  saints.  Foul  lieiids  haunted  the  air,  aud  their  demoniac 
shriciks  or  blood-curdling  lau<jfhtor  could  he  heard  in  the  wailing 
nigiii-wind,  or  in  tho  howling  of  tho  wolves  down  the  dim 
forest-aisles.  More  dreadful  slill,  assuming  lov<dy  siren  forms, 
they  assailed  the  missionary  on  tho  sido  of  his  human  weak- 
ness ;  but  at  the  holy  sign  of  tho  cross  tho  l)aneful  spell  was 
broken — the  tempting  presence  melted  into  air.* 

Yet,  with  these  intensely  realistic  conceptions  of  their  ghostly 
foes,  tho  Jesuits  slirank  not  from  tho  conflict  with  Hell  itself. 
Kmi)Mradised  in  l)eatiiTi(!  vision,  they  beheld  the  glorious  palace 
of  the  skies  prepared,  a  heavenly  voice  assured  them,  for  those 
who  dwelt  in  savages  hovels  for  tho  cause  of  God  on  earth. 
Angelic  visitants,  in  visicms  of  tlio  night,  cheered  their  lonely 
vigils,  t.iid  en1)raved  their  souls  for  living  martyrdom. f 

Sucli  enthusiasm  as  that  of  these  impassioned  devotees  was 
not  without  its  unfailing  reward.  Inveterate  prejudice  was 
overcome,  bitter  hostility  was  changed  to  tender  affection,  and 
the  worn  nnd  faded  l)lack  cassock,  the  cross  and  rosary  hanging 
from  tiie  girdle,  and  tho  wide-Inimmcd  hat  of  tho  Jesuit  mis- 
sionjiry  became  tho  objects  of  loving  regard  instead  of  the 
symbols  of  a  dreaded  spiritual  power.  The  Indians  abandoned 
their  cruel  and  cannibal  practices.  Many  of  them  received 
Christian  baptism.  In  tho  rudo  forest  sanctuary  was  ])roken  to 
savage  neophytes  tho  sacred  bread  Avhich  the  crowned  monarchs 
of  Kurope  received  from  tho  hands  of  mitred  priests  beneath 
catluMlral  domes. 

The  little  children  were  taught  to  repeat  tho  Ave,  the  Credo, 
and  the  Pater  hosier.     Rude  natures  were  touched  to  human 

*  Rjj;;jionoau,  Selatlon  dca  Hitrons,  1G49,  p.  24.  One  chapter  of  the  lidaiions  is 
heatlt'd  Dii  regne  de  Satan  en  cea  contrScs,  wliich  the  simple  Fatlicrs  (l»'Hi{j;nute<I 
Mie  very  f«)rtre88  and  donjon-keep  of  demons — uno  des  princlpalea  forteresscs, 
et  comino  un  donjon  dcs  Ddmona. 

t  nelation,  1640,  p.  24. 
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tciulcnioss  nnd  pity  hy  llio  i)iitho(i('  story  of  a  Saviour's  lovc  ; 
iind  liiwh'ss  pusHions  ucro  rrstniiiKMl  ]>y  tlu*  iln-iKl  iiuMinco  of 
itt'nml  fliiiuos.  Sjivii^o  iiiaiiiuM's  and  unholy  ])!i«j:aii  ritrs  jjavo 
way  to  Cliristiaii  (Iccoriini  and  pious  dc^volion,  and  llio  iniphu-- 
nblo  red  men  learned  to  pray  for  their  enemies.* 

'V\w  scattered  missionaries  were  reinforced  l»y  pious  recruits 
drawn  across  the  sea  hy  an  lm[)assi(»ned  zeal  tliat  knew  no 
ahatement,  even  unto  death.  At  almost  every  Indian  town  was 
.1  mission  estahlished  and  consecrated  hy  some  holy  nani<'. 
Thus  in  tlio  northern  half  of  what  is  now  the  county  of  Simcoe, 
were  the  missions  of  St.  ^lichel,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Jean,  St. 
Jean  Baptiste,  St.  Louis,  St.  Denys,  St.  Antonio,  St.  Charles, 
St.  Ignacc,"!-  St.  Francois  Xavier,  Stc.  Marie,  Sto.  Anne,  Ste. 
Afj:n(?s,  Ste.  Catherine,  Ste.  (Vcile,  St.  Genevi6ve,  Ste.  Made- 
leine, Ste.  Therese,  and  several  others.  The  most  iin[)ortant 
of  these  was  that  of  Ste.  ^farie,  estahlished  in  KUO,  on  a  small 
stream,  now  known  as  the  river  AVyc,  Avhich  flows  into  Glouces- 
ter Bay,  itself  an  iidet  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  not  far  from  the 
present  town  of  Penetangnishenc.  The  outlines  of  the  fortiti- 
cation,  for  it  was  hoth  fort  and  mission,  may  still  he  traced 
amid  the  forest,  which  has  long  since  overgrown  the  spot.  A 
wall  of  comhined  masonry  and  palisades,  flanked  hy  hastions  at 
the  angles,  enclosed  a  s[)aeo  of  some  thirty  hy  sixty  yards,  con- 
taining a  church,  a  mission  residence,  a  kitchen,  and  a  refectory. 
Without  the  walls  were  a  large  house  for  Indian  visitors,  a 
hosi)ital  for  the  sick,  and  a  cemetery  for  the  dead.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  sixty  white  men  were  assemhled  at  the  mission, 

*  That,  ill  some  iiiHtaiiccH  at  least,  tho  conversion  of  tlio  Indians  was  not  a 
merely  nominal  one,  but  a  rudieal  clianso  of  disposition,  is  evidenced  l»y  tliu 
following  prayer  of  a  Huron  trilio  for  tlieir  hereditary  foes,  the  cruel  Iro«|uois: 
"Pardon,  O  Lord,  those  who  pursue  us  with  fury,  who  destroy  us  with  3uch 
rajjo.  Open  their  blind  eyes ;  niak«i  them  to  know  Thee  and  to  lovo  Thee.,  and 
then,  being  Thy  friends,  they  will  also  be  ours,  and  we  shall  tofjether  ho  Thy 
children."  Vincent,  lielation,  1045,  p.  16.  A  more  sij^nal  triumph  of  graeo  over 
tlio  implacable  hate  of  the  Indian  nature  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  "  Let  us 
strive,"  exclaimed  another  convert,  "to  make  the  whole  world  embraeo  tho 
faith  in  Jesus." 

t  The  frequency  of  this  designation,  tluoughout  tho  Avholo  of  X"w  France, 
attests  the  veneration  in  which  tho  founder  of  tho  Soeietj'  of  Jesus  was  held. 
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among  wliom  were  eight  or  ten  soldiers,  as  many  liired  labour- 
ers, about  a  score  of  men  sei^ving  without  pay,  and  as  many 
priests ;  most  of  the  latter,  hoAvever,  were  generally  engaged 
in  the  various  out-missions.  The  demands  upon  the  hospitality 
of  Ste.  Mario  were  very  great.  As  many  as  six  thousand 
Christian  Indians  wore  lodged  and  fed  in  a  single  year.  But 
the  Fathers  bestowed  such  care  on  agriculture,  sometimes  them- 
selves working  with  spade  and  mattock,  that  in  1648  they  had 
provisions  laid  up  sufficient  for  three  years.  They  had  also  a 
considerable  quantity  of  live-stock,  including  fowls,  swine,  and 
even  horned  cattle,  brought  with  infmite  trouble  through  the 
wilderness. 

But  this  prosperity  was  destined  to  be  rudely  interrupted, 
and  to  iiave  a  tragic  close. 

The  terril)le  Iroquois  waged  perpetual  war  against  their 
hereditary  foes,  the  Ilurons.  Urged  by  implacable  hate,  largo 
war  parties  would  trave.  on  snow-shoes  through  a  pathless 
forest  for  hundreds  of  miles,  to  burn  and  destroy  the  Huron 
villages,  and  indiscriminately  massacre  their  inhabitants,  not 
merely  the  warriors,  but  the  old  men,  the  women,  the  little 
children.  No  distance  was  too  great,  no  perils  too  formidable, 
if  they  might  only  glut  their  thirst  for  Huron  blood.  Even 
single  individuals  lurked  for  weeks  near  the  walls  of  Quebec 
or  ]\Iontreal,  for  the  opportunity  to  win  a  Huron  scalp.  The 
ubiquitous  and  blood-thirsty  wretches  infested  the  forest,  lay 
hi  ambush  at  the  portages  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence, 
and  sprang,  like  a  tiger  on  his  prey,  on  the  straggling  parties 
of  their  foes. 

This  tempest  of  heathen  rage,  in  1(548  was  let  loose  on  tha 
Christian  missions.  The  storm  l^irst  on  the  frontier  village  of 
St.  Joseph,  situated  not  fur  from  the  present  town  of  Barrie, 
on  the  morning  of  July  4th.  This  village  had  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  was  well  fortified,  but  most  of  the  warriors 
were  absent  at  the  hunt,  or  on  distant  journeys.  Pore  Daniel, 
who  for  fourteen  years  had  here  laboured  in  the  Gospel,  arrayed 
in  the  vestments  of  his  office  had  just  finished  the  celebration 
of  the  mass  in  the  crowded  mission  chapel,  when  the  dread 
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w.anvhoop  of  the  Iroquois  Avas  heard.  The  painted  savages 
rushed  through  the  unprot  ted  openings  in  the  palisade,  mur- 
dering all  whom  they  moi.  Unable  to  baptize  separately  the 
multitude  Avho,  hitherto  impenitent,  now  sought  this  ordinance, 
Pere  Daniel  dipped  his  handkerchief  in  water  and,  shaking  it 
over  the  terrified  crowd,  exclaimed:  "My  brethren,  to-day 
we  shall  be  in  Heaven."  *  Absolving  the  dying,  and  baptizing 
the  ponLent,  he  refused  to  ejcape.  "  Fly,  brothers,"  he  cried 
to  his  flock.  "I  will  die  here.  We  shall  meet  again  in 
Heaven."  f  Boldly  fronting  tlie  foe,  he  received  in  his  bosom 
a  sheaf  of  arrows,  and  a  ball  from  a  deadly  arqueljuse.  "  He 
fell,"  says  the  contemporary  chronicler,  '*  murmuring  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  yielding,  joyously,  his  soul  to  God, —  truly  a 
good  shepherd,  who  gave  his  life  for  his  sheep."  J 

Seven  hundred  persons,  mostly  women  or  children,  were 
captured  or  killed.  The  body  of  the  proto-martyr  of  the 
Huron  Mission  was  burned  to  ashes,  but  his  intrepid  spirit,  it 
was  believed,  appeared  again  among  the  living,  animating  their 
hearts  to  endure  unto  the  bitter  end.  And  not  for  one  moment 
did  they  quail.  "We  cannot  hope,"  writes  Ragueneau,  his 
companion  in  toil  and  tribulation,  "  but  to  follow  in  the  burning 
path  which  he  has  trod,  but  we  will  gladly  suffer  for  the  glory 
of  the  Master  whom  we  serve." 

The  next  act  of  this  tragedy  opens  eight  months  later,  in  the 
early  sprirxg  of  1649.  A  thousand  Iroquois  warriors  had,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  made  their  way  from  near  the  Hudson  River, 
round  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  across  the  western  penin- 
sula to  the  Huron  countiy.  The  object  of  attack  was  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Ignace,  situated  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  the 
present  town  of  Orillia.  It  was  completely  surprised  in  the 
earl}'  da    n  of  March  16th,  and  taken  almost  without  a  blow.§ 
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*  "Mes  Frferes,  nous  serona  aiyourdhuy  daus  le  Ciel."  —  Ragueneau,  Jielation 
des  IIuron3,  1G49,  p.  3. 

t  "  Fuyez,  mes  Fibres.  Pour  moy,  le  dois  inourir  icy;  nous  nona  reverrons 
(liins  le  Ciel." — lb,,  p.  4. 

t  "  II  tomba  pronongant,  le  nora  de  Jdsus,  en  reudaut  lieureuseinent  eon  Ame 
h  Dieu,  ATayment  un  l)on  Pasteur,  qui  expose  et  son  dme  et  sa  vie  pour  lo  salut 
de  sou  tronpeau." — lb.,  p.  4. 

$  "  Quasi  sans  coup  f«5iir." — lb.,  p.  10. 
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All  the  iiihabitiuits  Avero  massacred,  or  reserved  for  cruelties 
more  terrible  than  death,  save  three  fugitives,  who  fled,  half- 
naked,  across  tlie  snow  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  St.  Louis, 
about  three  miles  off.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis 
had  time  to  escape  before  the  attack  of  the  Iroquois,  but  about 
eighty  Huron  warriors  made  a  stand  for  the  defence  of  their 
homes.  With  them  remained  the  two  Jesuit  missionaries,  Jean 
de  Brebeuf  and  Gabriel  Lalemant,  who,  scorning  to  fly,  chose 
the  point  of  danger  amon^*;  their  flock,  standing  in  the  breach, 
the  one  baptizing  the  catechumens,  the  other  absolving  the 
neophytes.*  The  town  was  speedily  taken  and  burned.  The 
Jesuits,  however,  were  not  immediately  killed,  "being  re- 
served for  a  more  glorious  crown, "f  but  were,  with  the  other 
captives,  driven  before  their  exulting  conquerors  back  to  St. 
Ignacc. 

Now  began  a  scene  of  fiendish  torture.  The  missionaries, 
stripped  naked,  were  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a 
savage  mob,  frenzied  with  cruelty,  drunk  with  blood.  Th(;y 
received  a  perfect  storm  of  blows  on  every  part  of  the  body. 
"  Children,"  said  Brebeuf  to  his  fellow  captives,  *'  lot  us  look  to 
God.  Let  us  remember  that  He  is  the  witness  of  our  suffer- 
ings, that  He  will  be  our  exceeding  great  reward.  I  feel  for 
you  more  than  for  myself.  But  endure  with  courage  the  little 
that  remains  of  these  torments.  They  will  end  with  our  lives, 
but  the  glory  that  follows  shall  continue  forever." 

Tlie  Iroquois,  maddened  to  fury,  tore  off  the  nails  of  their 
victims,  pierced  their  hands,  lacerated  their  flesh.  Brebeuf,  of 
brawny  frame,  and  iron  thews,  and  dauntless  bearing  —  tlu;  Ajax 
of  the  Huron  INIission  —  was  the  especial  object  of  their  rage. 
On  him  they  "WTcakod  their  most  exquisite  tortures.  They  cut 
off  his  lips,  they  seared  his  throat  and  bleeding  gums,  they 
hung  a  collar  of  red-hot  hatchets  around  his  neck.  But  he 
stood  like  a  rock,  unflinching  to  the  last,  without  a  nmrnmr  or 
a  groan,  his   soul  '^ven  then  reposing  on  God,  an  object  of 

*  "L'un  dstoit  a  la  brbclie  baiitisant  los  catecimmencs,  I'autro  (loiiiiant  I'abso- 
lutioii  anx  udopliytciH."  —  Kag\UMH!au,  lieUit'ion  dcs  JIiivoiih,  1(549,  p.  IL 
t  "  Dieu  les  rtiscruo^i  j1  dcs  couroimea  Lieu  plus  grandes." — lb. 
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amazement  to  even  savage  stoicism.*  The  gentle  and  delicate 
Lalemant  they  enveloped  in  bark  saturated  with  pitch,  which 
they  tired,  seaming  his  body  with  livid  scars.  As  the  stifling 
Avreaths  of  smoke  arose,  he  criedj  *'  "SVe  are  made  a  spectacle  to 
the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men."  They  then  tore  out  his  eyes, 
and  seared  the  sockets  with  burning  coals.  In  derision  of  the 
rite  of  baptism,  which  the  missionaries  had  so  often  adminis- 
tered to  others,  their  savage  tormentors  poured  boiling  water 
on  their  heads. 

The  dying  martyrs  freely  pardoned  their  foes,  praying  God 
to  lay  not  these  things  to  their  charge.  After  nameless  tor- 
tures, the  human  hyenas  scalped  Brebeuf  while  yet  alive,  hacked 
off  his  feet,  tore  out  his  quivering  heart,  and  drank  his  blood. 
Lalemant  endured  his  sufferings  for  seventeen  hours,  and  died 
by  the  welcome  stroke  of  a  tomahawk.  Br(ibeuf's  stronger 
frame  succumbed  to  his  more  deadly  wounds  in  less  than  four 
hours. 

The  skull  and  other  relics  of  Brebeuf  are  preserved  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu  at  Quebec,  and  are  said  to  have  wrought  miracles 
of  healing,  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  most  obstinate  heretics  ; 
but  a  more  potent  spell  is  that  of  his  lofty  spirit,  his  noble  life, 
and  his  heroic  death. 

The  night  which  followed  this  deed  of  blood  was  a  night  of 
terror  at  Ste.  Marie,  situated  only  six  miles  distant  from  St. 
Ignace.  All  day  long  the  smoke  of  the  burning  village  of  St. 
Louis  was  visible,  and  Iroquois  scouts  prowled,  wolf-like,  near 
the  mission  walls.  All  that  night  and  the  night  following,  the 
little  garrison  of  forty  Frenchmen  stood  at  arms.  In  the  chapel, 
vows  and  prayers,  without  ceasing,  were  offered  up.  The 
Flurons  rallied,  and  attacked  the  Iroquois  in  furious  battle. 
But  their  valour  was  unavailing;  they  were,  almost  to  a  man, 
cut  off.  The  Iroquois  in  turn,  panic-stricken,  fled  in  haste, 
but  not  without  a  last  act  of  damning  cruelty.  Tying  to  the 
stake  at  St.  Ignace,  the  prisoners  whom  they  had  not  time  to 

*  "Souflfroit  comme  uii  rocher.  Sans  pousaer  ancun  cry,  eatounoit  ses  bour- 
nniux  inesmes ;  sans  doute  que  son  coeur  reposoit  alors  en  son  Dieu." —  Kague- 
ueau,  Relation  dea  Hurona,  1649,  p.  14. 
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tox'turc,  they  fired  the  town,  retreating  to  tho  music,  delightful 
to  the  savage  ear,  of  the  shrieks  of  human  agony  of  mothers 
and  their  children,  husbands  and  their  wives,  old  age  and  in- 
fancy, writhing  in  the  fierce  flames'  torturing  embrace.  *  The  site 
of  the  hapless  town  may  still  be  traced  in  the  blackened  embers, 
preserved  beneath  tho  forest  growth  of  over  two  centuries. 

The  mission  was  wrecked.  The  Hurons  were  scattered. 
Their  towns  were  al)andoned,  burnt,  or  destroyed,  and  them- 
selves fugitives  from  a  wrathful  foe.  '♦  "We  are  counted  as  sheep 
for  the  slaughter,"  writes  the  pious  Ragueneau.  The  Fathers 
resolved  to  transfer  the  missions  to  the  Grand  Manitoulin, 
where  they  might  gather  again  their  scattered  flock,  free  from 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  They  unhappily  changed  their 
destination  to  Isle  St.  Joseph,  now  known  as  Christian  Island 
(probal)ly  from  tradition  of  its  Jesuit  occupation),  situated 
about  twenty  miles  from  Ste.  Marie,  and  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  mainland.  They  set  fire  to  the  mission  buildings, 
and,  with  sinking  hearts,  saw  in  an  hour  the  labours  of  ten 
years  destroyed.  On  a  rude  raft,  near  sunset,  on  the  14th 
of  June,  they  embarked,  about  forty  whites  in  all,  with 
all  their  household  goods  and  treasures,  and,  after  several  days, 
reached  Isle  St.  Joseph.  They  built  a  now  mission-fortress, 
the  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  Here,  by  winter,  were 
assembled  six  or  eight  thousand  wretched  Hurons,  dependent 
upon  the  charity  of  the  mission.  The  Fathers  had  collected 
five  or  six  hundred  bushels  of  acorns,  which  were  served  out  to 
the  perishing  Indians,  and  boiled  with  ashes  to  take  away  their 
bitter  taste.  But  the  good  priests  found  compensation  in  the 
thought  that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone  ;  and  they  sought 
unweariedly  to  break  unto  the  multitude  the  bread  of  life.  In 
their  extremity  the  famishing  creatures  were  fain  to  eat  the 
carrion  remains  of  dogs  and  foxes,  and,  more  horrible  still, 
even  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 


*  "  Prenana  plaisir  h  leur  depart,  de  se  repaistre  des  cris  e8i)ouuautable8  que 
poussoient  ces  paiivrea  victimes  au  milieu  de  ces  fiammes,  ou  dus  enfaiis  gril. 
loieiit  &i  costda  de  leura  nitres,  ou  ua  mary  voyoit  ea  fomme  rostir  anprfea  d«» 
8oy."  —  RagueD«au,  Relation  dca  Hurons,  1G49,  p.  13. 
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harassed  by  attacks  of  the  Iroquois  and 
wasted  by  pestilence,  half  of  the  number  had  died.  Day  by 
day  the  faithful  missionaries  "visited  the  sick,  exhorted  tlie  liv- 
ing, absolved  the  dying,  and  celebrated  the  sacraments  in  the 
crowded  chapel,  which  was  daily  filled  ten  or  twelve  times. 
Night  by  night,  in  frost  and  snow  and  bitter  storm,  through  the 
livelong  hours  the  sentry  paced  his  weary  round. 

During  the  winter  the  Iroquois  ravaged  the  mainland,  burn- 
ing villages  and  slaughtering  the  inhabitants.  St.  Jean,  a  town 
of  some  six  hundred  families,  which  had  hitherto  resisted 
attack  amid  the  fastnesses  of  the  Blue  Mountams,  not  far  from 
the  present  town  of  CoUingwood,  was  taken  and  destroyed. 
Here  Pcre  Garnier,  the  scion  of  a  noble  family  of  Paris,  shared 
the  heroic  fate  of  Daniel,  the  first  martyr  of  the  mission.  He 
was  slain  in  the  act  of  absolving  a  dying  Indian. 

With  the  opening  spring,  the  pinchings  of  hunger  drove  the 
starving  Hurons  from  Isle  St.  Joseph  to  the  mainland.  The 
relentless  Iroquois  were  awaiting  them.  Of  the  large  party 
who  crossed,  but  one  man  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  blood. 
The  whole  country  was  a  land  of  horror,  a  place  of  massacre.* 
There  was  nothing  but  despair  on  every  side.  ISIore  than  ten 
thousand  Hurons  had  already  perished.  Famine,  or  an  enemy 
more  cruel  still,  everywhere  confronted  them.  They  resolved 
to  forsake  their  country,  and  to  fly  to  some  distant  region,  in 
order  to  escape  extermination  by  their  foes.  Many  of  them 
besought  the  Jesuits  to  lead  them  to  an  asylum  beneath  the 
guns  of  Quebec,  where  they  might  worship  God  in  peace. 
The  Fathers  consulted  much  together,  but  more  with  God,t 
and  engaged  in  prayer  for  forty  consecutive  hours.  They 
resolved  to  abandon  the  mission.  Dread  of  the  Iroquois  fas- 
tened their  retreat. 

'*  It  was  not  without  tears,"  writes  Ragueneau,  «♦  that  we  left 
the  country  of  our  hearts  and  hopes,  which,  already  red  with 
the  blood  of  our  brethren,  promised  us  a  like  happiness,  opened 


*  "N'ostoit  plus  qu'nne  terre  tV  horreur,  et  im  lieu  tie  inasaacre."- 
nean,  lielation  dea  Huroiia,  1650,  p.  22. 
t  "  Nons  consultious  ensemble,  iiiais  plus  encore  avec  Dieu." — Ih, 
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for  us  the  gate  of  hcjiveii."*  The  pious  toils  of  fifteen  years 
seemed  frustrated,  but,  ■with  devout  submission,  the  Fathiu" 
Superior  writes,  "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth." 
They  were  accompanied  in  their  retreat,  by  way  of  French 
lliver,  Lake  Nipissing,  and  the  Ottawa,  by  three  hundretl 
Christian  Ilurons,  the  sad  relics  of  a  nation  once  so  populous. f 
Along  the  shores  where  had  recently  dwelt  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand of  their  countrymen  not  one  remained.  J  The  liitle  band 
of  fugitives  sought  refuge  on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  near 
Quebec.  But  even  here  they  were  pursued  by  the  undying 
hate  of  the  Iroquois,  who  again  and  again  attacked  the  mission 
beneath  the  very  guns  of  the  fort.  The  remaining  Hurcns 
were  dispersed  in  scattered  groups  far  over  the  bleak  northern 
wastes  from  the  Saguenay  to  the  Mississippi,  and  eventually  dis- 
appeared as  a  distinct  race.  One  band  sought  the  aid  of  the 
powerful  Ojibways,  and  confronted  thoir  merciless  foe  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  where  a  great  battle  was  fought  on 
the  spot  ftill  known  as  Iroquois  Point,  otherwise  *'  the  place  of 
Iroquois  bones."  A  few  families,  the  remnant  of  the  once 
powerfid  Pluron  nation,  still  linger  at  Lorette,  near  Quebec. 

After  these  sanguinary  triumphs,  the  incursions  of  the  Iro- 
quois on  the  St.  Lawrence  settlements  increased  in  frequency 
and  audacity.  From  1650  to  1660,  a  perfect  reign  of  terror 
prevailed.  Not  a  year,  and  scarce  a  month,  passed  without  an 
attack.  The  Iroquois  swarmed  in  the  forests  and  on  the  rivers. 
They  lay  in  wait,  at  times  for  weeks,  near  the  forts,  thirsting 
for  French  or  Huroa  blood.  They  entered  the  settlements, 
and  killed  and  scalped  the  inhabitants  on  their  own  thresholds. 
Every  man  carried  his  life  in  his  hand.  The  peasants  could 
not  work  in  the  fields  unless  strongly  armed  and  in  a  numerous 
body.  The  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  settlements  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  take  refuge  in  strong  block-houses,  like  that 
shown  in  the  engraving.  Ville  Marie  lost  in  one  month  by 
these  incursions  over  one  hundred  men,  two-thirds  of  whom 

*  Relations,  1650,  p.  26. 

t  *'  Tristes  rcliqiiea  d'une  nation  autrefois  si  peupl^e." — Ih. 

i  "  II  n'en  restoit  pas  meame  un  seul." — lb. 
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were  French,  the  rest  Algonquins.     Mademoiselle  Mnnce  and 
the  nnns  of  the  Hot^l  Dieu  found  abundant  employment  in 


FnOXTIEU  BLOeK-nOUSE,  BUILT  ABOUT  1645. 

nursing  the  wounded  defenders  of  the  mission.  These  ladies, 
well  bora  and  delicately  nurtured,  espoused  poverty  and  toil 
and  suffering  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  thankless  savages.  So  bleak  was  their  chamber  that  their 
coarse  bread  froze  on  the  table  before  them,  and  the  snow, 
after  a  storm,  wag  removed  from  the  floor  by  shovelfuls.  The 
savages  were  known  to  crouch  in  the  garden  all  night  for  a 
chance  to  tomahawk  the  *<  white  girls,"  as  they  came  forth  in 
the  morning  to  attend  to  their  pigs  and  fowls.  "When  an  alarm 
of  attack  was  given,  one  would  climb  the  belfry  to  ring  the 
jocsin,  calling  together  the  defenders  of  the  mission.  Others 
inelt  before  the  altar  in  prayer,  or  hid  in  their  cells,  expecting 
;hat  their  last  hour  had  come. 

Le  Maitre,  a  Sulpitian  priest,  went  out  with  the  labourers  to 
watch  for  the  enemy  while  they  worked  in  the  fields.  Seeing 
110  danger,  he  took  out  his  breviary  to  read  the  prayers  for  the 
(Ifiy.  Absorbed  in  his  pious  office,  he  walked  into  an  ambus- 
cade of  Iroquois.  Scorning  to  fly,  he  shouted  the  alarm  to  the 
18 
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labourers,  aiid,  to  jrlvo  them  llino  to  escape,  himself  alone  con- 
froiitocl  the  navago  crew.  The  wretches  hacked  olT  his  head, 
and  carried  it  ad  a,  troi)hy  to  their  distant  villages.  Vignal,  a 
fellow-priest,  two  months  later,  with  thirteen  men,  went  to 
briiig  stone  from  the  Islo  5,  la  Pierre,  nearly  opposite  Montreal, 
for  the  convent  they  were  building  at  the  mission.  As  they 
landed,  they  were  surprised  by  Iroquois.  The  priest  was  killed 
and  cooked  and  eaten  in  tho  presence  of  his  companions,  who 
were  draiji'ed  off  to  death  or  tenure  in  tho  Mohawk  towps. 

The  Onondagas,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  and  Oneidas,  having 
en^^aixed  in  war  with  the  Eries,  a  tribe  situated  on  tho  borders 
of  tho  lake  whoso  nauie  they  bore,  sought  tho  alliance  of  the 
French,  and  demanded  the  planting  of  a  mission  within  their 
borders.  To  grant  or  to  refuse  their  request  was  almost 
equally  perilous.  The  Governor  held  a  council  on  the  subject. 
The  Jesuits,  full  of  zeal,  gave  their  voice  for  the  establishment  of 
1050.  tho  mission.  *'  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  Church,"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  "  and,  if  we  die  by  the 
fires  of  tho  Iroquois,  wo  shall  have  won  eternal  life  by  .snatching 
souls  from  the  fires  of  hell,"  They,  ther  fore,  decided  to  plant 
a  mission  among  tho  Onondagas,  in  the  he:irt  of  tho  Iroquois 
country,  with  the  threefold  object  of  curbing  their  hostile  dis- 
position, of  winning  new  converts  to  the  Crods,  and  of  securing 
tho  fur  trade  from  the  growing  interference  of  the  Dutch.  In 
a  temporary  lull  of  hostilities,  Pero  Lo  Moyno  and  three  other 
priests  Averc  selected  to  tread  the  pathway  already  reddened  by 
the  blood  of  Jogues,  the  previous  envoy.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  ten  soldiers  and  forty  settlers.  The  Mohawks,  jeal- 
ous of  tho  increased  influence  with  the  French  which  tho 
mission  would  give  the  other  tribes  of  tho  confederacy,  tried 
to  intercept  the  party,  failing  in  which  they  ravaged  tho  banks 
of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  prowled  around  tho  very 
walls  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  From  the  Island  of  Orleans 
they  carried  off  eighty  Ilurons,  "^n  »o  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  French,  and,  in  contempt  of  the  latter,  made  their 
prisoners  dance  and  sing  as  they  paddled  their  bark  canoos 
beneath  the  very  guns  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis.    . 
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Tho  (^  loiulaf^a  Mission  wiis  plantod  on  tlic  shores  of  tlio 
boatitifiil  liiko  xVoin  which  it  took  its  imnio.  Amid  salvos  of 
their  miiiiaturo  cannon,  tho  chanting  of  tho  !Z'e  JJeioii,  and  the 
cck'bration  of  tho  mass,  tho  Jesuits,  full  of  faith,  took  posses- 
sion of  tho  country,  in  which  thoy  held  their  lives  on  tho  suf- 
ferance of  treacherous  savages.  Tlioy  prosecuted  with  zeal 
their  evangelistic  work ;  preaching,  exhorting,  and  catechising 
and  baptizing  tho  children,  or  professed  converts,  throughout 
the  Iroquois  tovns.  i'^orest  sanctuaries  were  erected,  1057. 
the  sweet  sounds  of  the  Angelus  rang  from  their  tiny  belfries, 
tho  images  of  Christ  and  Ilis  Virgin  Mother  were  displayed  on 
tho  rustic  altars  to  croAvds  of  wondering  spectators.  AV'ith  a 
profound  dissimulation,  the  savages  were  contemplating,  all  the 
while,  tho  massacre  of  tho  entire  mission,  and  an  overwhelming 
invasion  of  Canada  by  tho  whole  of  the  confederate  tribes. 
The  Jesuits  were  Avarned  of  their  danger  by  tlio  dying  confes- 
sion of  a  converted  Iroquois.  Thoy  hastily  called  in  the 
priests  from  tho  outlying  missions,  and  held  an  anxious  council 
I:i  their  mission-houso  by  tho  lake,  where  tho  whole  colony, 
fifty -three  in  number,  were  assembled.  On  every  side  were 
cncami)ed  their  wat'^hful  and  truculent  enemy,  on  the  alert  both 
day  and  night,  iiscape  seemed  impossible.  But  the  Jesuits, 
with  a  dissimulation  even  deeper  than  that  of  their  Avily  foe, 
but  which,  under  tho  circumstances,  the  sternest  moralist  could 
scarce  condemn,  devised  a  plan  to  outwit  the  wretches  who 
were  thirsting  for  their  blood. 

First,  two  light  batteaux  were  secretly  constructed  in  the 
loft  of  tlio  mission-house,  for  the  transport  of  the  entire  party 
on  the  neighbouring  lake  and  river.  Then  the  Indians  loss. 
were  invited  to  one  of  the  glutton  feasts  at  which,  imder  the 
influence  of  a  disgusting  superstition,  they  devour  everything 
placed  before  them  unless  absolved  from  that  duty  by  their 
hosts.  Tho  Fathers  killed  their  hogs,  and  prepared  a  bancpict 
of  unusual  piquancy.  Amid  the  shouting  and  din  of  the  feast, 
the  batteaux  were  conveyed  by  stealth  to  th(>  lake-side.  AVhen 
the  Indians,  gorged  to  repletion,  had  fallen  into  a  heavy  sleep, 
or  semi-torpor,  their  hosts  silently  and  swiftly  withdrew, — 
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priests,  soldiors,  and  sottlors,  nlmndoning  ovorythiii^, — nnd  ho- 
foro  inorniui,^  wore  fiir  down  tlio  Oswego  River,  on  their  way  to 
Lake  Oiitario.  Wlien  the  !>"''''  '  Tnx^uois  awoko  from  tlwir 
torpor,  the  s^rjinge  silence  ol  a-^  mission  snrprisi'd  tiiem.  A 
liLjlit  jNIiirch  snow  that  had  fallen,  eovercd  tiio  traees  of  tho 
oscapo  of  their  intended  vietims.  They  eonehided  that  tlio 
black-rohed  sorcerers  mnst  huvo  llown  olf  throngh  tho  air. 
Pnrsnit  was  in  vain,  and  tho  fngitivcs,  gliding  down  tho  8t. 
Lawrence,  with  tho  loss  of  throe  men  in  tho  rapids,  in  dno 
eonrse  reached  Montreal  and  Qnebec. 

In  lOnO,  tho  confederate  Iroqnols  menaecMl  witli  ft  fatal  ])1()W 
the  very  existence  of  tho  colony.  Twelve  hnndred  i)lnraed 
and  painted  warriors  were  on  tho  way  to  attack  successively 
tho  three  military  posts  of  Montreal,  Three  liivers,  and  Quebec. 
Behind  their  loop-holed  j)alisades,  tho  trembling  inhabitants 
gathered,  their  hearts  failing  them  for  fear.  The  colony  was 
saved  from  extermination  by  an  act  of  valour  and  devotion,  as 
heroic  as  any  recorded  on  tho  page  of  history.  Dulac  dcs 
Ormeaux,  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  with  sixteen  others,  youth- 
ful like  himself, —  all  of  Montreal, —  resolved  to  save  their 
country,  though  they  perished  in  the  act.  They  made  their 
wills,  confessed,  received  tho  sacrament,  and  bade  a  solemn 
fiirewell  to  their  friends,  like  men  about  to  march  to  death. 
And  so  they  were.  Not  one  returned  alive.  Stemming  tho 
swift  current  of  Ste.  Anne,  they  crossed  the  Lake  of  Two  Moun- 
tains, and  took  their  stand  at  tho  Long  Sault  rapid,  near  Caril- 
lon, on  tho  Ottawa.  Here  they  were  joined  by  forty  Christian 
Hurons  and  four  Algonquins.  They  took  possession  of  an  old 
redoubt,  a  mere  breastwork  of  logs,  and  awaited  the  approach 
of  tho  Iroquois.  A  force  of  two  hundred  soon  appeared.  The 
French  and  their  red  allies  strengthened  their  scanty  defence 
with  sod  and  earth,  leaving  twenty  loop-holes  through  which  to 
fire,  and  prepared  for  a  death-struggle  with  their  foe.  For  five 
long  days  and  nights  the  Iroquois  swarmed  around  that  frail 
redoubt,  repulsed  again  and  again  by  its  brave  defenders,  who, 
though  worn  by  hunger,  thirst,  and  want  of  sleep,  fought,  and 
prayed,  and  watched  by  turns.     Iroquois  re-enforcements  now 
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Mirivcd.     Tho  Iliiroiis,  tlisiimycd  at  tho  inovitublo  result  of  the 
uiiiMiual  contest,  doscrtcd  to  tho  enemy. 

For  thivo  days  longer  seven  hundred  ferocious  savages  be- 
leaguered tho  crumbling  redoubt,  defied  by  tho  seoro  of  brave 
men  who,  reeling  with  ■weariness,  kept  tiieir  lono  past  with  the 
courago  of  despair.  Tiio  Ircxpiois,  having  mado  hugo  wooden 
shields,  rushed  at  the  palisades,  and,  crouching  below  tho  tire 
of  the  loop-holes,  hacked  furiously  at  tho  posts  to  cut  their  way 
through.  They  fired  through  the  loop-hoh'S  on  their  penned  n[) 
victims,  toro  open  a  breach  in  tho  walls,  and  swarmed  within 
the  redoubt.  Tho  French  fought  with  desperation,  soiling  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Four  men  alono  were  found  alive. 
Three  of  these  were  mortally  wounded,  and  were  burned  U[)on 
tho  spot.  Tho  other  Avas  reserved  to  glut  tho  rago  of  his  caj)- 
tors  with  future  torture.  Tho  renegade  Ilurons  paid  tho  pen- 
alty of  their  treachery  by  their  death,  except  five,  who  escaped 
to  tell  tho  tale  of  horror.  But  these  bravo  men  died  not  in 
vain.  Tho  colony  was  saved.  Tho  baffled  Iroquois  retired  to 
their  forests  to  nurso  their  wrath  for  a  future  day  of  slaughter. 
Tho  pass  of  the  Long  Sault  was  tho  Thermopykr    ,{  Canada. 

"Wo  return  to  trace  briefly  tho  political  administi  itiou  of  New 
France  during  this  period.  In  1045,  tho  company  of  the  Hun- 
dred Associates  had  surrendered  to  the  people  of  the  colony 
the  monopoly  of  tho  fur  trade,  but  retaining  its  seigncurial 
rights,  on  certain  conditions  ;  viz. ,  the  colonists  were  to  assume 
the  debts  and  responsibilities  of  tho  Company  ;  to  man,  equip, 
and  maintain  the  forts  and  otb'>r  means  of  defence  ;  to  defray 
the  costs  of  civil  government,  is  the  salary  of  tho  Governor 
and  other  officials  ;  and  to  pay  tao  Company  the  annual  equiva- 
lent of  a  thousand  pounds  of  beavor-skins. 

In  1647,  in  consequence  o.  he  centralizing  policy  of  the 
young  sovereign,  rtitricting  the  term  of  service  of  colonial 
Governors  to  three  years,  !Mont-magny  was  re-called,  although 
ho  had  administered  the  affairs  of  the  colony  with  distinguished 
ability,  and  M.  D'Ailleboust  was  appointed  his  successor.  The 
new  Governor  had  already  been  five  years  commandant  at 
Three  Rivers,  and  understood  the  wants  of  the  country,  al- 
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tlioiigli   clfficioiit    in    tho  energy   that    clmrsictcrizcd    hi.s    two 
prrdcccssors. 

Tho  (lovt'Tuor  was  nssistoil  in  hi.s  official  duties  by  a  rounril, 
in  which  tho  Superior  of  tho  Jcsiiils  and  tii<?  (lovcnior  of  ^^o^- 
trcal  were  associatccl  with  liiinsclf.  This  council  was  invested 
with  sui)renio  authority,  judicial,  executivo,  and  le^'islative. 
During  D'Ailiehonst's  administration,  an  envoy  arrived  from 
New  England  with  tho  |)ro[)()sal  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
amity  between  the  liritish,  French,  and  Dutch  colonies,  and 
especially  providing  for  their  neutrality  in  all  <iuarrels  of  the 
mother  countries.  Tlie  French  eagerly  accepted  the  stigges- 
tion,  aufl  disi)atched  Father  Druilletes  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
tho  treaty.  Tho  Jesuit,  crossing  with  infinite  toil  the  broken 
country  ])etween  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  headwaters  of  tho 
luMinebec,  sailed  down  thtit  river  to  the  sea,  and  reaching  Bos- 
ton hy  an  English  vessel,  became  the  guest  of  the  IVIassachusotts 
Colony  where,  by  law,  his  life  was  under  ban.  In  Eliot,  tho 
apostle  of  tho  New  England  Indians,  ho  found  a  kindred  spirit; 
their  connnon  missionary  zeal  reconciling,  for  tho  time,  their 
antagonistic  creeds. 

The  French  urged,  through  their  envoy,  a  mutual  alliance 
against  tho  Iroquois  ;  ])ut  as  these  were  the  friends  of  the  Eng- 
lish, this  stipulation  imhappily  frustrated  tho  project,  and  em- 
bittered tho  hostility  of  tho  Iroquois,  who,  supplied  in  increas- 
ing quantities  with  fire-arms  from  Fort  Orange,  continued  to 
wreak  their  rago  upon  tho  French. 

In  1651,  M.  Do  Lauson,  a  leading  member  of  the  Hundred 
Associates,  succeeded  to  tho  government  of  the  distracted 
country.  His  timid  and  vacillatiniT  administration  encoura<r<'d 
the  audacity  of  tho  Iroquois,  and,  as  wo  have  seen,  reduced  the 
colony  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  In  1058,  ho  quitted  hi^ 
post  in  disgust,  and  was  succeeded  by  tho  Viscount  D'Argcnson. 

Tho  following  year,  the  Abb6  Laval,  a  member  of  tho 
1030.  princely  house  of  Montmorency ,  who  afterwards  (in 
1670)  became  tho  first  bishop  of  tho  colony,  arrived  in  Canada 
as  Vicar  Apostolic.  lie  was  a  man  of  intense  zeal  and  devo- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  his  Church.     For  thirty  years  he  swayed 
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tho  rcli-rioiis  dcHtiiiy  of  tho  colony.  Ills  mpmory  U  ;;r(»iitly 
rcvori'd  \ty  hig  couulryincii,  and  tlio  noblo  ('ollcgialo  pil(^  wliicli 
crowns  tlio  heights  of  (^lU'bcc  pcrpctuiitcs  lii.s  luiiiu'.  Liivjil 
had  been  tho  iioininco  of  tho  Jesnit  party,  and  zcahinsly  pro- 
moted tho  interests  of  that  Orcka'.  Ho  was  Koon  involved  in  u 
conlliet  witli  tho  Ahho  (^neyhis,  Vicar-General  of  ('ana(hi,  and 
head  of  tho  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpico  at  Montreal,  which  led  to 
tho  expulsion  of  tho  lattiT  from  Canada.  Acrinionions  dis[)ntos 
soon  arose,  also,  between  tho  bishop  and  sncccsslvo  (iovernors, 
on  matters  of  procodeuco,  and  other  expressions  of  eeclusius- 
tical  dignity. 

His  controversy  with  the  bishop,  tho  virtual  indopendenco  of 
Montreal,  its  jealousy  of  Quebec,  and  tlio  insubordination  of 
Maisouueuve,  its  Governor,  so  disgusted  D'Argonsou  that  ho 
gladly  accepted  his  recall. 

Ho  "Nvas  succeeded  by  tho  Baron  D'Avaugour,  a bnivo  soldier, 
who  had  served  with  distinction  in  Hungary,  but  who  was  looi. 
a  man  of  a  hasty  and  obstinate  disposition.  Kcsolved  on  encr- 
getio  measures  of  colonial  defence,  ho  asked  for  three  thousand 
regular  troops.  Tho  king  tardily  sent  out  four  hundred,  and 
meanwhile  tho  country  was  laid  waste,  and  tho  military  i)osts 
were  practically  in  a  state  of  siege.  Tho  blulf  soldier  and  tho 
aggressive  bishop  were  involved  in  a  continual  discord. 

On  one  subject  of  controversy  tho  latter  was  unquestionably 
in  tho  right.  Tho  white  man's  "  iire-water"  had  a  fatal  fascina- 
tion for  tho  red  man's  unrestrained  a[)petite.  Tlie  bishop  and 
tho  Jesuit  missionaries  fought  earnestly  against  tho  TK^uor 
traffic.  It  was  denounced  from  tho  pulpit  as  hurtful  to  body 
and  soul,  and  its  agents  threatened  with  exconununication,  and, 
indeed,  with  death.  Two  men  were  shot  for  selling  l)randy  to 
tho  Indians,  and  a  woman  was  imprisoned  for  tho  same  crime. 
A  Jesuit  missionary,  interceding  strongly  for  her  pardon, 
D'Avaugour,  probably  opposed  to  this  extreme  severity,  de- 
clared that  if  she  went  unpunished  no  one  else  should  suller  for 
tho  liico  ofFence,  and  to  this  decision  ho  obstinately  adhered.  A 
period  of  general  license  now  ensued,  An  indulgence  in 
liquor,  restrained  only  by  the  ability  to  procure  it,  led  to  a 
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frightful  demoralization  of  the  mission,  and  inaugurated  an  era 
of  vice  and  crime,  both  among  the  Indians  and  tlic  French. 
Laval,  unable  to  restrain  the  flood  of  evil,  sailed  to  France  to 
appeal  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  and  demand  the  recall  of 
the  obstinate  Governor. 

Now  ensued  signs  and  wonders  in  the  sky  and  on  the  earth, 
which  were  rejrarded  as  the  menace  of  Divine  wrath.  "  Blazing: 
serpents,"  writes  one  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  '•  flew  through  the 
air,  borne  on  wings  of  fire."  A  great  globe  of  flame  was  seen,  at 
Montreal,  to  issue  from  the  moon,  with  a  noise  as  loud  as 
thunder,  and  to  disappear  behind  the  shaggy  crest  of  the 
mountain, — probably  a  meteorite  of  unusual  size. 

But  these  were  but  the  prelude  to  a  more  awful  visitation. 
On  the  5th  of  Februar}^  1663,  the  whole  country  was  shaken  by 
a  terrible  earthquake.  Dense  darkness  filled  the  air,  the  thick- 
ribbed  ice  on  the  rivers  was  broken,  springs  "were  dried  up,  the 
church  bells  pealed  with  the  rocking  motion,  buildings  tottered, 
the  forest  trembled,  and  portentous  noises  were  heard.  Shocks 
were  repeated  at  intervals  from  February  to  August.  The  ut- 
most consternation  prevailed,  but  happily  no  loss  of  life  oc- 
curred. The  end  of  the  world  was  thought  to  be  at  hand,  and 
a  great  reformation  in  morals,  we  are  assured,  took  place. 

In  this  year,  the  obnoxious  Governor,  D'Avaugour,  was  re- 
called, and  soon  after  died,  fighting  bravely  against  the  Turks 
in  Croatia.  This  date  closes  the  administration  of  the  Hundred 
Associates,  which  had  been  characterized  by  greed,  weakness, 
and  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Company ;  by  cruel  and 
bloody  invasion,  wasting,  and  massacre  by  the  Iroquois  ;  by 
the  enthusiastic  zeal,  devotion,  and  heroic  martyrdom  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries ;  and  l)y  the  unparalleled  sufieriugs  of  the 
colonists. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ACADIA. 

La  Tour  and  D'Aulnay,  Lieutenants  under  Razill<5  —  Their  Feuds— La  Tour  and 
Wife  Besieged  at  St.  John  —  Tliey  Seek  Aid  from  Boston  —  Madame  La 
Tour's  Heroic  Defence  of  St.  John  —  Its  Capture,  1G67  —  Perfidy  of  D'Anhiay 
—  His  Death  —  La  Tour  Marries  his  Widow  —  Le  Borgne  —  Re-conquest  of 
Acadia  by  the  English,  1654  —  It  is  Restored  to  tlie  French,  1667. 

WE  now  return  to  trace  briefly  the  history  of  Acadia,  or 
Nova  Scotia,  as  it  now  began  to  be  called  —  a  history 
full  of  romantic  interest.  By  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye,  Acadia  was  restored  to  the  French  Crown,  and  the  i«32. 
country  was  portioned  out  into  provinces,  under  proprietary 
Governors,  whose  chief  revenue  was  derived  from  the  fur  trade 
and  fisheries.  Razille,  the  commandant-in-chief,  received  a  grant 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  region  contig- 
uous to  the  river  and  bay  of  St.  Croix.  Struck  with  the  beauty 
and  commodious  harbour  of  La  Heve,  on  the  southeast  coast, 
he  there  fixed  his  residence,  built  a  fort,  and  planted  a  consid- 
erable settlement.  Under  him,  as  lieutenants,  were  Charles  la 
Tour,  to  whom  was  assigned  th :  rest  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  as 
Canseau  ;  and  the  Seigneur  D'Aulnay  Charnisy,  who  controlled 
the  country  north  and  east  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  Gaspe, 
and  the  Kennebec  River. 

On  the  death  of  Razille,  Nicolas  Denys,  Sieur  de  Frousac, 
who  had  previously  been  associated  with  him  in  trade,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  commandant.  Bitter  strife  now  arose  between 
the  lieutenants,  D'Aulnay  and  La  Tour,  rendered  the  more  in- 
tense by  their  trading  jealousies,  and  by  the  disputed  limits  of 
their  several  domains.  Though  neither  could  occupy  a  <«  nth 
of  his  own  territory,  each  seemed  in  mortal  dread  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  other.  This  jealousy  was  increased  by  the 
fact  that  each  held  possession  of  certain  trading-posts  within 
the  country,  under  the  nominal  jurisdiction  of  the  other. 
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D'Aulnay,  an  unscrupulous  and  ambitious  man,  attempted  to 
assume  control  over  the  entire  country.  La  Tour's  Huguenot 
antecedents,  and  his  commercial  relations  with  Rochelle,  the 
stronghold  of  French  Protestantism,  were  calculated  to  preju- 
dice his  interests  at  the  French  court.  D'Aulnay,  therefore, 
managed,  through  the  powerful  influence  of  his  patron,  Riche- 
lieu, to  procure  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  La  Tour,  and  for  his 
return  to  France  to  answer  certain  charges  of  malversation 
alleged  against  him.  The  King  revoked  the  commission  of  La 
Tour,  and  fixed,  as  a  limit  between  the  rival  jurisdictions,  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  line  joining  the  head  of  the  bay  and 
Cape  Canseau.  La  Tour,  denying  the  allegations  of  D'Aulnay, 
refused  to  submit  to  arrest,  and  fortified  himself  at  his  trading- 
post  at  St.  John.  * 

After  the  manner  of  a  mediaival  feudal  potentate,  D'Aulnay 
raised  a  force  of  five  hundred  men,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1643, 
appeared  oflf  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River,  and  closely 
blockaded  La  Tour  in  his  fort.  The  position  of  the  latter  was 
one  of  great  peril.  A  ship  was  daily  expected  from  Rochelle 
with  supplies  for  the  fort,  together  with  a  company  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  immigrants.  These  were  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  blockading  fleet.  The  expected  vessel, 
however,  received  intimation  of  the  danger,  and  under  cover  of 
night  La  Tour  and  his  intrepid  wife  were  conveyed  on  board. 
They  sailed  for  Boston  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  defence  of  their  rights.  A  council  was  held  at 
Boston,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  Puritans,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  Bible  for  direction.  Two  very  apposite  passages 
were  adduced  in  opposition  to  intermeddling  in  foreign  strife. t 
Governor  Winthrop,  therefore,  though  not  ill  pleased  to  see 
the  French  weakening  each  other  in  Acadia  by  their  intestine 
strife,  did  not  venture  to  commit  any  overt  act  that  would 
violate  the  peace  then  existing  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.     He  permitted  La  Tour,  however,  to  raise  and  equip 
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a  sraall  naval  and  military  force.  The  latter,  therefore,  char- 
tered five  vessels,  mounting  some  forty  pieces  of  cannon  of 
small  size,  and  procured  the  services  of  eigiity  volunteers  for 
land  service,  and  fifty  sailors.  This  force,  though  still  less 
than  that  of  D'Aulnay,  was  handled  with  such  skill  that  the 
latter  at  once  raised  the  blockade  and  sought  refuge  under  the 
guns  of  his  own  fort  at  Port  Royal.  Here  two  of  his  vessels 
were  wrecked,  and  La  Tour,  Avho  followed  in  hot  pursuit, 
would  probably  have  reduced  the  fort,  but  that  the  New  Eng- 
land volunteers,  Avho  had  only  engaged  to  serve  for  sixty  days, 
after  a  short  conflict,  in  which  each  party  lost  three  men,  re- 
turned, before  their  period  of  service  had  expired,  to  Boston. 
D'Aulnay,  intensely  chagrined,  protested  against  the  violation 
of  neutrality  by  the  New  Englanders,  and  sent  an  agent  to 
Boston,  bearing  his  commission  from  the  King,  and  a  copy  of 
the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  La  Tour.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  therefore  agreed  upon  betwc  on  D'Aulnay,  representing  the 
King  of  France,  and  the  New  England  colonies,  1644. 

Madame  La  Tour,  a  woman  of  heroic  mould,  was  meantime 
urging  the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  and  obtaining  supplies  for 
his  fort,  in  Enghuid.  On  the  return  voyage,  the  captain  of 
the  vessel,  instead  of  conveying  her,  as  agreed,  to  St.  John, 
after  trading  for  some  time  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  landed  her  at 
Boston.  The  indomitable  lady,  who  had  narrowly  escaped 
capture  by  D'Aulnay,  brought  a  civil  action  against  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  for  violation  of  his  charter,  and  recovered  a  ver- 
dict of  £2,000.  Expending  this  sum  in  supplies  and  muni- 
tions, she  sailed  for  the  St.  John,  and  placed  the  fort  in  a  con- 
dition for  vigourous  defence.  Learning  the  temporary  absence 
of  La  Tour,  D'Aulnay  promptly  laid  siege  to  the  fort.  The 
intrepid  lady,  however,  oflered  a  most  effective  resistance. 
The  cannon  were  so  well  served  that  D'Aulnay 's  frigate  soon 
became  unmanageable,  and  twenty  of  the  attacking  party  were 
killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  and  the  bntHed  commander  was 
obliged  to  desist  from  his  attempt  to  reduce  the  fort.  La  Tour, 
iu  the  meanwhile,  continued  to  receive  stores  and  munitions  of 
war  from  New  England,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  neutral- 
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ity.  In  reprisal,  D'Aulnay  seized  and  confiscalcd  a  Boston 
vessel.  This  had  the  effect  of  cutting  off  La  Tour's  source  of 
supplies,  and  leaving  him  comparatively  at  the  mercy  of  his 
powerful  enemy. 

The  crisis  of  this  prolonged  conflict  was  approaching.  In 
the  spring  of  1647,  the  unchivalrio  D'Aulnay,  learning  that 
La  Tour,  with  most  of  his  men,  was  engaged  at  a  distance 
in  procuring  supplies,  again  attacked  the  fort  at  St.  John.  La 
Tour's  heroic  wife,  an  Acadian  Jean  d'Arc,  determined  to  hold 
out  to  the  last  extremity.  For  three  days  the  assailants  were 
effectively  repulsed.  On  the  fourth,  which  Avas  Easter  Sunday, 
through  the  treachery  of  a  mutinous  Swiss  sentry,  the  enemy 
gained  entrance  to  the  outer  works.  The  gallant  lady  rushed 
to  the  ramparts  at  the  head  of  her  little  handful  of  soldiers. 
D'Aulnay,  taught  by  experience  her  indomitable  energy,  and 
fearinj;  the  disgrace  of  a  second  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a 
woman,  offered  terms  of  capitulation.  Anxious  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  brave  men  who  had  defended  the  fort  against  a 
much  superior  force,  Madame  La  Tour  accepted  the  offered 
terms.  When  D'Aulnay  beheld  the  weakness  of  the  little 
garrison,  he  treacherously  broke  his  plighted  word.  Every 
man  of  them  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  save  one,  who  had 
the  baseness  to  become  the  executioner  of  his  comrades.  As  a 
crowning  atrocity,  the  titled  ruffian  compelled  the  twice  be- 
trayed lady  to  witness  the  cruel  spectacle,  as  an  additional  in- 
dignity wearing  a  halter  around  her  neck.  The  fort  was  pil- 
laged of  all  its  stores,  furs,  and  merchandise,  to  the  value  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  D'Aulnay  retreated  to  Port  Royal 
with  his  ill-gotten  booty.  La  Tour  was  a  ruined  man,  a  Avander- 
ing  exile  on  the  bleak  shores  of  Newfoundland,  or  on  the  sterile 
wastes  around  Hudson's  Bay.  The  disasters  of  her  husband 
broke  the  wife's  heart,  and  soon  after  the  brave  soul  passed 
aAvay. 

D'Aulnay  for  a  time  kept  feudal  state  in  his  fortress  at  Port 
Royal,  as  the  supreme  authority  in  all  Acadia.  In  four  years 
he  died,  deeply  involved  in  debt  and  disgrace.  His  rival  now 
came  back  from  the  Avilderness,  vindicated  his  character  to  his 
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sovereign,  was  confirmed  in  his  office  as  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Acadia,  and  received  again  his  fort  at  St.  John.  As  losi. 
the  acme  of  his  extraordinary  fortunes,  he  married  the  widow 
of  his  rival,  and  inherited  his  estate.  That  estate,  however,  was 
much  encumbered.  Its  chief  creditor,  Le  Borgne,  a  merchant 
of  Rochelle,  obtained  permission  to  take  possession  of  Acadia 
as  security  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  claims.  He  accordingly 
attacked  M.  Denys,  who  had  acquired  great  wealth  by  the  fur 
trade  and  fishing,  at  Cape  Breton,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to 
Port  Royal,  which  place  he  had  seized.  He  also  burned  La 
Heve,  and  prepared  for  the  capture  of  La  Tour's  fort  at  St.  John. 

A  new  power  now  appeared  in  the  field.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  stout-hearted  Protector  of  England,  was  at  this  time  i654. 
at  war  with  the  Dutch,  and  sent  a  force  for  the  capture  of  Man- 
hattan settlement,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  Peace,  how- 
ever, was  concluded  before  that  purpose  was  effected.  The 
re-conquest  of  Acadia  was  then  determined.  The  restoration 
of  that  country  to  the  French  had  always  been  displeasing  to 
the  New  England  colonists,  as  it  laid  their  commerce  open 
to  the  depredations  of  French  privateers  in  time  of  war.  A 
secret  expedition  was  therefore  organized  under  Colonel  Sedg- 
wick for  the  reduction  of  the  Flinch  forts.  Those  of  the 
Penobscot  and  St.  John  speedily  surrendered.  Le  Borgne  was 
strongly  posted  at  Port  Koyal  with  a  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  After  a  pusillanimous  defence  he  yielded  at  discre- 
tion. La  Heve  was  also  shortly  reduced,  and  Acadia  was  once 
more  in  the  possession  of  the  English.  La  Tour  now  claimed 
extensive  territorial  rights  by  virtue  of  Sir  William  Alexander's 
grant  to  his  father,  which  had  so  long  lain  dormant.  That 
claim  was  recognized,  and  he  was  confirmed  in  his  so-called 
rights.  These  he  soon  sold  to  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  and  i656. 
shortly  after  ended  his  chequered  career  in  obscurity  at  St.  John. 

The  English  now  held  the  country  jointly  with  the  French 
for  eleven  years.  Sir  Thomas  Temple  governed  the  English 
portion  in  the  name  of  King  Charles  IL,  and  expended  £16,000 
in  repairing  the  forts  under  his  control,  deriving,  also,  large 
revenues  from  the  fur  trade ;  while  Le  Borgne  represented  the 
authority  of  Louis  XIV. 
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By  the  Treaty  of  Breda,  in  1007,  the  whole  of  Acadia  was 
ceded  to  the  French,  they  claiming,  under  that  name,  not  only 
the  peninsula,  but  also  the  extensive  region  from  the  Kennebec 
River  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Sir  Thomas  Temple  de- 
clined to  admit  this  claim,  and  asserted  that  Acadia  comprised 
only  part  of  the  peninsula,  not  including  the  forts  on  which  he 
had  expended  so  much  money.  The  king,  however,  denied  this 
distinction  as  frivolous,  and  ordered  the  surrender  of  the  forts, 
promising  indemnity  to  Sir  Thomas  Temple  for  the  expense  he 
had  incurred.  The  transfer  accordingly  took  place,  1G70,  but 
the  king's  promise,  like  many  another  that  he  made,  was  never 
fulfilled. 


'ill 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ROYAL  GOVERNMENT. 

CoDstitntion  of  tlio  Snpromo  Council  —  Do  Mezy,  Oovcrnor,  1663  —  Civic  Dis- 
putes—  The  Groiit  Company  of  tlio  West  —  Do  Tracy,  Viceroy  —  Talon,  lu- 
teudant  —  Do  Courcdlcs,  Governor  —  Mid-winter  Attaclvs  on  tlie  InKpiois, 
\Q{\W  —  Do  Traey  Conciuers  tlie  Moliawks  —  Eiyliteen  Years'  Trueo  —  Talon's 
Wise  Administration  —  Internal  Development  —  Sei<j:nenrial  Tonuro  of  Land 
—  Tho  Fur  Trade  —  The  Small-1'ox  and  Liquor  Traffio  Waste  the  Native 
Tribes  —  Jesuit  Explorations  —  Ths  Mission  of  Sault  Ste.  Mario  —  The 
French  on  Hudson's  Bay  —  In  Newfoundland. 

r"riHE   influence   of  the   Abb6   Lnval,   the  newly  appointed 
-L      Vicar  Apostolic,  with  the  king  and  ministry  of  Prance, 

procured  an  entire 
change  in  the  relations 
of   the    colony  to   the 
mother  country.      The 
charter  of  the  Hundred 
Associates  was  rescind- 
ed by   a   royal    edict, 
February,     1003,     and 
the  government  of  New 
France  became  vested 
directly  in  thf  Crown. 
The  failure  of  the  Com- 
pany,  now  reduced  to 
half  its   original  num- 
ber, to  meet  its  engage- 
ments, and  the  depress- 
ed condition  of  tho  col- 
ony,   were    an    ample 
vindication  of  this  step. 
Jean  Baptiste  Colbert, 
the    new    minister     of 
ccLBKRi.  Louis  XIV.,  a  m^     of 
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comprehensive  views,  and  of  great  energy  and  integrity  of 
character,  continued  for  a  score  of  years  to  bo  the  tried  and 
true  friend  of  Canada.  lie  endeavoured  to  restrain  tlio  corrup- 
tion and  extravagance  at  home,  in  order  that  aid  might  bo  given 
for  tlie  development  of  tbo  colony,  but  with  only  very  partial 
success. 

As  Cardinal  Mazarin  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  ho  said  to  his 
royal  master,  Louis  XIV.  :  "  Sire,  I  am  indebted  to  you  for 
all  that  I  possess  ;  but  I  think  I  am  requiting  all  your  majesty's 
favours  by  giving  you  Colbert."  The  great  minister  raised 
France  to  the  zenith  of  her  fame.  In  a  few  years  he  increased 
her  navy  fourfold.  lie  was  the  generous  patron  of  literature, 
science,  and  art.  By  wise  legislation  he  extended  the  com- 
merce and  developed  the  resources  of  the  country.  He  opposed 
the  war  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  which  the  resources  of 
the  kingdom  were  wasted.  But  the  royal  ambition  frustrated 
his  wise  counsels,  and  plunged  France  into  disastrous  wars. 
"Would  that  I  had  served  my  God  as  faithfully  as  I  have 
served  my  king  !  "  *  bitterly  exclaimed  the  fallen  ininister  upon 
his  death-bed.  To  protect  his  funeral  against  the  attacks  of 
the  mob,  it  took  place  at  night,  guarded  by  a  military  escort. 
Such  is  the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  nations  to  their  most 
faithful  servants. 

Laval  had  procured  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Mezy,  com- 
mandant of  Caen,  as  Governor  of  Canada,  on  account  of  his  an- 
ticipated subserviency  to  himself.  A  royal  commissioner,  M. 
Gaudais  Dupont,  was  also  sent  out  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  cok)ny,  and  to  report  to  the  home  ministry.  The  new  gov- 
ernment was  administered  by  a  Supreme  Council,  composed  ef 
the  Governor,  the  Bishop, f  and  the  royal  Intendant,  assisted  by 
four  councillors, — a  number  afterwards  raised  to  twelve, — 
who  held  office  for  one  year,  and  w^ere  jointly  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  Bishop.      iThe  Bishop  had  jurisdiction  over 

*  Compare  the  similar  exclamation  of  Cardinal  "Wolsey  in  Shakespeare's 
Henry  VIII.,  Act  III.,  Scene  ii. 

f  We  use  this  title  for  convenience,  although  Laval  did  not  receive  it  till 
1670. 
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ecclesiastical  afPairs,  and  had  much  infhicncc  in  tlic  civil  admin- 
istration. The  (lovci'nor  was  the  military  rcproscntativo  of  the 
king,  and  was  generally  of  nohio  rank.  The  Intendant  was  the 
king's  representative  in  legal  matters,  and  was  generally  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession.  He  controlled  all  expenditure 
of  public  money,  and  his  ordinances  had  all  the  force  of  law. 
These  ordinances  were  generally  proclaimed  at  the  church  door, 
or  from  tho  i)ulpit,  and,  besides  dealing  with  more  important 
subjects,  descended  to  such  minor  matters  as  pew-rents,  stray 
hogs,  mad  dogs,  fast  driving,  matrimonial  quarrels,  fairs  and 
markets,  weights  and  measures,  and  all  the  complex  details  of 
colonial  life. 

The  respective  duties  and  authority  of  the  Governor  and  In- 
tendant were  not  clearly  defined,  and  from  their  peculiar  rela- 
tions it  was  impossible  but  that  jealousies  should  arise  between 
them.  The  Governor  frecjuently,  and  with  justice,  regarded 
the  Intendant  as  a  spy  upon  his  conduct,  and  a  check  upon  his 
influence  ;  and  each  made  frequent  voluminous  and  often  cou- 
Hicting  reports  to  the  king.  The  Council  met  every  Monday, 
at  first  at  the  vice-regal  chateau  of  St.  Louis,  and  afterwards 
in  an  old  brewery,  fitted  up  as  a  "  Palace  of  Justice."  Its 
jurisdiction  covered  every  department  of  government, —  legis- 
hitivc,  judicial,  executive, —  from  declaring  war  or  peace  to 
trivial  municipal  regulations,  and  the  settlement  of  petty  dis- 
putes, of  which  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  many.  Many 
of  the  laws,  like  those  of  the  New  England  Colonies,  had  ref- 
erence to  moral  observances,  and  w^ere  enforced  with  inquisito- 
rial rigour.  The  penalty  for  proftme  swearing,  for  instance, 
varied  frcni  a  fine  up  to  branding,  the  pillory,  and,  in  obstinate 
cases,  the  excision  of  the  oflending  tongue. 

Subordinate  courts  were  afterwards  established  at  Quebec, 
Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal ;  and  the  seigneurs  were  empow- 
ered to  .settle  disputes,  **  involving  not  more  than  sixty  sous, 
or  oflfences  of  which  the  fine  was  not  more  than  ten  sous."  In 
a  few  instances,  however,  their  jurisdiction  was  allowed  to  ex- 
tend beyond  these  narrow  limits.     The  code  of  laws  of  the 
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mother  comiliy,  known  us  tho  "  Coutume  do  Paris,"  or  custom 
of  Paris,  bociime  the  rocogni/ed  coionijil  standard. 

M.  do  Mozy,  tlio  now  CJovcrnor,  faiUnl  to  manifest  that  suh- 
eervieney  to  the  Bisiiop  that  tiio  hitter  had  exi)ect<!d.  Raised 
from  the  control  of  the  little  "xarrison  of  Caen  to  that  of  a 
country  as  large  as  the  whole  of  France,  he  soon  gave;  evidt  luc 
that  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own.  He  found  that  tiie  influence  of 
tliG  Jesuits  was  supreme  in  the  colony,  and  was  soon  involved 
in  disputes  with  their  Order.  This  brought  him  into  colIisi(»i 
with  Laval,  who  sustained  the  influence  of  the  Fathers,  who,  by 
their  toils  and  sufferings,  were  considered  to  have  a  title  to  a 
large  share  of  political  as  m'cH  as  spiritual  influence.  The 
meetings  of  the  Council  proved  of  a  very  stormy  character.  De 
Mozy  j)roceeded  to  the  violent  exercise  of  his  authority  i)y 
expelling  from  the  board  two  of  its  members,  ncmiinces  of 
Laval, —  Sieur  Villeray  and  M.  Bourdon,  the  latter  an  officer 
corresponding  to  the  attorney-general  of  later  times, —  and 
compelled  them  to  return  to  France.  It  is  even  asserted  that 
the  Governor  proceeded  with  a  band  of  soldiers  to  the  church 
where  Laval  was  saying  mass,  as  if  for  his  arrest.  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  Bishop,  and  of  the  banished  councillors,  led 
to  an  order  for  the  recall  of  the  choleric  De  Mezy  ;  but  he  died, 
seemingly  of  chagrin  and  annoyance,  before  the  summons 
reached  Canada. 

Among  the  vast  and  towering  schemes  of  the  great  minister, 
Colbert,  for  the  extension  of  the  commerce  and  influence  of 
Trance,  vfsis  the  creation  of  the  Company  of  the  West,  a 
giant  monopoly,  to  which  was  granted  the  trade  of  half  a 
world.  It  was  invested  with  the  absolute  control,  so  far  as  the 
King  of  France  could  give  it,  of  the  commerce  of  western 
Africa  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Cape  Verde,  of  South 
America  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  of  the  An- 
tilles, and  of  the  whole  "of  New  France,  from  the  frozen  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Spanisn  settlements  of  Florida,  and  the 
British  seaboard  colonies.  For  forty  years  it  was  to  hold  the 
monopoly  of  traffic  in  the  furs  of  Canada,  the  sugar  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Cayenne,  and  the  slaves  of  the  Guinea  coast, 
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in  conHidonition  of  dofrayiiij]^  tlio  oxpcuscs  of  govcrmnont  Jin«l 
ntliniiiiHti-Mtioii  of  justice,  of  promulgiitiiig  tho  Ciitholic  faith, 
and  of  oxciwdiiig  leathers  of  faUo  doctrine  from  tiio  colonics 
under  its  j)rotoction.     lint  instead  of  fosti-rinur,  it  hut  tended 
lo  strangle,   hy  its   restrictions,  tho  infant  coninierco  of   the 
colonies,  and  lo  extinguish  the  enterprise  of  colonial  traders. 
The  new  system  was  inaugurated  witii  considerahle  energy.     A 
hundred  families   of  emigrants  arrived,  and  the   prospects  of 
tho  colony  seemed  to  brighten  ;  but  the  inevitables  conseijuence 
of  vicious  connnercial  restrictions  Avas  fjoon  a[)p!nent  in  tlu;  lan- 
guor and  lethargy  that  characterized  the  trade  of  New  France. 
Simultaneous  with  these  events  Avas  another,  which  was  des- 
tined to  affect  the  entire  future  history  of  the  Xorth        loai. 
American  continent.     The  English  sovereign,  Charles  II.,  had 
granted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  country  adjacent 
to  tho  Hudson  lliver,  which  for  fifty  years  had  been  in  the 
peaceable    possession    of   the    Dutch.       Four    English    ships 
anchored  before  New  Amsterdam,  and  demanded  its  surrender. 
The  sturdy  Dutch  Governor,  Peter  Stuy  vesant,  tore  into  shreds 
the  cartel  of  the  British  commander,  and  would  fain  ha^^  re- 
plied by  the  mouth  of  his  camion.     Tho  thrifty  burgomasters, 
however,  urged  a  capitulation,  and  after  a  short  parley,  the 
white  flag  was  raised,  and  the  Dutch  settlers  became  British 
subjects.     Out  of  compliment  to  tho  Duke  of  York,  tho  place 
was  re-named  New  York,  and  Fort  Orango  became  Albany. 
The  English  strove  steadily  to  divert  the  fur  trade  from  tlio  St. 
Lawrence  to  tho  Hudson,  offering  in  barter  better  goods  at 
lower  prices  than  their  French  rivals.     Tho  Iroquois  became 
their  frequent  allies,  and  for  years  held  the  balance  of  power 
hetween  the  hostile  nations.     These  astute  forest   politicians 
soon  saw  that  it  was  their  interest  to  prevent  either  the  French 
or  English  from  conquering  the  other.     When  fortune  favoured 
the  English,  their  savage  allies  ■would  break  t)ff  their  allegiance 
to  them  and  make  a  separate  peace  with  the  French.     Out  of 
the  commercial  greed  of  these  formidable  rivals  spra'.ig  the 
cruel  wars  which  long  desolated  the  frontiers  of  New  England 
and  New  France. 
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In  oonsofnioncc  of  llu^  roprcseiitiitioiiH  of  Ltival  mid  his  pnr- 
tisiius,  !is  w(^  liHVo  H«'i'ii,  Do  Mv'/.y  was  Hupcrsi'ilcd  as  (Jovcnior 
of  New  Franco.  In  onlor  to  sotllo  certain  disorders  in  tlic 
Antilh's,  to  reor<;anizo  tlio  government  of  Canada,  and  to  so 
en'eetnally  reduce  tiio  Iro(iMois,  as  to  prevent  tiio  recurreneo  of 
their  murderous  Invasions,  the  ISfarquis  do  Tracy,  ii  veteran 
loea.  military  ollicer,  was  commissioned  l>y  tiio  kin;^  as  his 
Lieutenant-Cieneral  and  X'iceroy  of  all  the  French  jjossessions 
in  the  Now  World.  After  uccomplisliing  his  mission  in  the 
West  Indies,  lie  reached  (Quebec  in  .Tunes  1(1(1').  IIo  was  soon 
followed  by  the  now  (iovornor  who  had  boon  api)ointod  to  suc- 
ceed Do  Me/-y, —  Daniel  do  Kemy,  Siour  do  Courcelles, — 
and  by  the  tirst  Intendant,  Jean  Baptisto  Talon,  a  nan  of 
n;»tab!o  abilities,  who  was  destined  to  exert  a  potent  an«l  IxMJoti- 
cent  induonco  on  the  future  of  Canada.  AVith  these  distin- 
i^nished  persons  came,  also,  a  numerous  body  of  soldiers  and 
settlors,  both  men  and  women,  together  Avith  horses,  sluu'p, 
cattle,  ini[)l(Mnents,  and  military  stores.  The  soldiers  were 
that  splendid  body  of  troops  known  as  the  royal  Carignan  regi- 
ment, which  had  won  glory  in  Hungary,  iighting  against  the 
Turks.  The  scanty  population  of  (Quebec  ga/ed  with  pride, 
and  the  Indian  scouts  with  amazement,  on  tlx;  solid  phahinx  of 
these  mail-clad  warriors,  as  with  roll  of  drums  and  peal  of 
trumpets  they  climbed  the  steep  ascent  to  the  citadel.  Tho 
mounted  officers  especially  struck  terror  to  tho  savage  breast, 
as  they  were  deemed  inseparable  from  the  horses  they  bestrode, 
the  first  tho  Indians  had  ever  seen.  The  addition  to  the  pop- 
ulation during  the  season  was  two  thousand  persons,  about 
thirteen  liundrcd  of  Avhoni  were  veteran  tro()i)s.  "  It  was  a 
company,"  sa^s  the  chronicler,  "greater  than  that  which  it 
came  to  ro-enforce." 

The  colony  was  now  strong  enough  to  wage  an  aggressive 
warfare  against  the  Iroquois,  a  warfare  which  was  regarded  as 
a  sacred  crusade  against  the  enemies  of  God,  and  was  conse- 
crated with  prayer  and  religious  devotions. 

To  check  the  inroads  of  the  savages,  by  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Richelieu,  forts  were  built  at  Chambly  and  Sorel, 
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which  pliit'cs  iTi'civod  thoir  iiimu's  froin  thr  ofHccis  in  coiMiuMiKi 
of  the  works.  Aliirtncd  at  the  i)r('[)aiatioii.s  I'oi-  war,  \\w  Onoii- 
(higas,  Cayii«^as,  and  Scnccas  Kciit  an  ond)aHsy  to  niaiio  u  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Frendi.  The  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  re- 
mained hostiU>.  l)e  ConrceUcH,  the  (Jovernor,  a  rash  bnt 
ualhint  Holdier,  obtained  permission  from  I)(^  Tracy,  wiio,  as 
Viceroy,  was  his  superior,  to  lead  an  expedition  against  the 
enemy.  It  was  midwinter,  .January  Dili,  whi-n,  after  i««o. 
solenm  religious  service,  a  brigade  of  live  hundred  men  set  out 
from  Quebec  for  the  distant  Moiiawk  towns.  Tiieir  course  hiy 
ah)ng  the  icy  afid  difHcult  floor  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Each 
man  bore,  besides  his  accoutrements  and  blanket,  a  pair  of 
snowshocs  and  twenty  pounds  of  biscuit.  The  keen  wind 
swept  over  the  frozen  river  and  chilled  them  to  the  marrow. 
They  ascended  the  tortuous  Richelieu,  and  traversed  the  8(did 
surface  of  lakes  Champlaiu  and  St.  Sacrament  (Lake  George), 
encamping  in  the  deep  snow,  gnawed  to  the  bone  by  the  bit- 
ing frost,  and  suffering  severely  from  the  unaccustomed  mode 
of  travel  on  snowshocs  beneath  heavy  burdens.  Reaching 
the  borders  of  the  Mohawk  country,  a  detachment  of  troops 
fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  eleven  were  slain  and  seven 
wounded.  Finding  that  he  was  tre8[)assing  on  the  territory 
recently  ceded  by  the  Dutch  to  the  English,  and  conquered  by 
the  elements  rather  than  by  the  savage  foe,  De  Courcelles 
began  a  precipitate  retreat.  Sixty  of  his  men  perished  by 
cold  before  he  reached  the  frontier  forts,  and  after  a  march  of 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  the  worn  and  weary  battalions  regained 
(Quebec.  "  Surely,"  exclaims  the  contemporary  English  chron- 
icler, ♦♦  so  bould  and  hardy  an  attempt  hath  not  hapned  in 
any  age  ! " 

The  expedition,  disastrous  as  it  proved  in  its  issue,  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Iroquois.  The  Mohawks  alone 
continued  their  depredations.  They  attacked  a  hunting-party 
of  the  French,  and  killed  a  nephew  of  De  Tracy,  De  Chasy  by 
name.  At  Quebec  were  several  Iroquois  ambassadors,  all 
anxious,  as  they  professed,  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  Not- 
withstanding  the    murder,  negotiations  were    still   going   on, 
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when  two  Mohawk  chiefs  arrived  on  the  same  ostenssible  crr;incl. 
Being  invited  to  dino  with  De  Tracy,  on  reference  being 
made  to  tlie  death  of  young  De  Chasy,  one  of  the  Mohawks, 
raising  his  arm,  boastfully  exclaimed,  "This  is  the  hand  that 
split  that  young  man's  head."  De  Tracy,  in  an  outburst  of 
indignation,  declared  that  he  should  never  kill  anybody  else, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  hanged  forthwith.  This  put  an  end 
to  the  negotiations  for  peace,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
inflicting  a  crushing  blow  on  the  confederate  tribes. 

During  the  following  autumn  De  Tracy,  then  a  veteran  of 
nearly  seventy  years,  organized  an  nxpedition  for  the  sul)juga- 
tion  of  the  Iroquois.  In  three  hundred  boats,  in  the  bright 
October  weather,  thirteen  hundred  men,  including  a  hundred 
Indian  allies  and  six  hundred  Carignan  soldiers,  threaded  the 
mazes  of  the  Richelieu,  and  the  lovely  lakes,  Champlain  and 
St.  Sacrament.  Accompanied  by  a  brilliant  suite  of  officers, 
and  with  as  much  of  tlie  pomp  and  circumstance  of  European 
war  as  was  practicable,  De  Tracy  led  the  van.  He  was  inop- 
portunely attacked  by  gout,  and  had  to  be  carried  on  a  litter. 
A  hundred  mile^  march  through  tangled  woods,  on  short  allow- 
ance of  food,  severely  taxed  the  endurance  of  the  troops. 
They  were  saved  from  starvation  by  finding  a  grove  of  chestnut- 
trees,  filled  with  nuts.  Coming  on  the  Mohawk  stockades, 
twenty  drums  sounded  the  charge,  and  two  small  cannon,  which 
had  been  dragged  through  the  woods,  were  brought  into  posi- 
tion. Terrified  at  the  unaccustomed  din,  and  at  the  seemingly 
endless  files  of  the  French  debouching  from  the  forest,  the  Mo- 
hawks abandoned  town  after  town.  At  one  stronghold  they 
seemed  determined  to  make  a  stand.  It  w.is  defended  by  a 
triple  palisade,  twenty  feet  high,  and  was  further  protected  by 
four  flanking  bastions.  Magazines  of  stones  were  collected, 
and  large  vessels  filled  with  water  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating 
any  attempt  to  fire  the  palisades.  Some  of  the  houses  were  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  with  fires  for  eight  or  ten  fami- 
lies, after  the  communal  system  of  the  Iroquois.  Immense 
quantities  of  Indian  corn  were  concealed  in  subterranean  gran- 
aries, and  everything  gave  evidence  of  a  higher  grade  of  social 
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development  than  was  usual  with  the  red  race.  But  for  the 
present,  their  fears  of  tlic  invaders  overcame  their  courage,  and 
they  all  fled  for  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  forest.  Unop- 
posed, the  French  took  possession  of  all  the  towns ;  the  Te 
Deum  yvixs  sung;  the  mass  was  said;  the  cross  was  planted, 
juid  De  Tracy  claimed  the  whole  Mohawk  country  in  the  name 
(jf  his  royal  master,  Louis  XIV.  That  night  the  forest  was 
reddened  with  the  flames  of  the  burning  Indian  villages,  with 
all  their  winter  stores  of  maize,  and  soon  naught  remained  but 
heaps  of  smouldering  embers.  With  the  early  morning  the 
little  army  was  in  full  retreat,  and,  after  many  hardships,  at 
length  reached  Quebec  before  Avinter  fell. 

The  British  Governor  of  New  York,  hearing  of  De  Tracy's 
invasion  of  what  he  considered  English  territory,  endeavoured 
to  organize,  in  concert  with  the  New  England  colonies,  an  ex- 
pedition to  cut  oft'  his  retreat.  But  the  project,  through  tardi- 
ness or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  authorities, 
proved  abortive. 

The  power  of  the  Mohawks  was  now  broken.  Before  spring, 
four  hundred  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  survivors  learned 
to  dread  the  strength  of  that  arm  which,  at  such  a  distance, 
could  strike  such  a  blow,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made, 
which  gave  rest  to  the  long  harassed  colony  for  eighteen  years. 
Several  Jesuit  missionaries  went  to  live  and  labour  among  the 
conquered  tribes,  and  by  their  influence  the  ferocity  of  the 
savage  nature  was  sensibly  modified,  and  many  became,  at 
least  nominal  converts  to  Christianity.  A  band  of  Mohawk 
neophytes  exhibited  such  religious  devotion,  that  the  Superior,, 
fearing  the  diminution  of  their  zeal  through  the  influence  of 
their  still  pat^an  tribesmen,  transferred  them  to  the  Mission  of 
Prairie  de  la  Madelaine,  opposite  Montreal.  It  was  thought, 
also,  that  they  would  thus  serve  as  a  check  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Iroquois  should  war  break  out.  Certain  it  is  that  the  wars 
of  a  later  period  were  not  characterized  b}--  the  atrocious 
cruelties  of  those  which  we  have  already  described.  While  the 
savages  did  not  altogether  cease  to  torture  their  prisoners,  it  was 
no  longer  with  that  fiendish  ingenuity  that  wreaked  its  rage  on 
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the  bodies  of  Jogues  and  Bressani,  or  Brdbeiif  and  Laleniant, 
nor  were  they  guilty  of  the  disgusting  cannibalism  of  the 
former  period. 

Under  the  aide  administration  of  De  Courcelles  and  Talon, 
after  the  departure  of  Tracy  in  16G7,  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
greatly  prospered.  The  Intendant  especially  laboured  to  de- 
velop the  natural  resources  of  the  field,  the  forest,  and  the 
mine,  as  Avell  as  the  fisheries,  and  the  fur  trade.  lie  endeav- 
oured to  promote  manufacturing,  shipbuilding,  and  trade  with 
the  West  Indies.  He  began  the  construction  of  an  inteico- 
lonial  road  to  Acadia,  and  extended  explorations  towards  Hud- 
son's Bay,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  IMississippi.  Many  of  his 
enlightened  schemes  are  only  being  carried  into  effect  two 
centuries  after  his  death.  He  procured  the  disbandment  of 
the  Carignan  regiment  in  the  colony,  with  giants  of  land  to 
the  ofiicers  and  men.  Thus  several  hundred  able-bodied  sol- 
diers were  retained  in  the  country,  to  develop  its  resources 
and  defend  its  frontier. 

In  order  to  procure  wives  for  the  disbanded  troops  and  ini- 
married  colonists.  Talon,  in  conjunction  with  the  home  authori- 
ties, procured  a  large  immigration  of  marriageable  young 
women  of  good  character,  to  whom  a  handsome  dowry,  — 
"  an  ox,  a  cow,  a  pair  of  swine,  a  pair  of  fowls,  two  barrels 
of  salted  meat,  and  eleven  crowns  in  money,"  —  Avas  paid. 
A  fine  was  imposed  on  celibacy,  bounties  were  offered  for 
early  marriages,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  annual  ship-load 
of  candidates  for  matrimony,  "  couples  were  wedded,"  says  the 
contemporary  chronicle,  "  by  thirties  at  a  time."  The  pater- 
nal solicitude  of  the  government  went  still  further,  and  boun- 
ties were  offered  for  the  largest  families, —  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  livrcs  a  year  for  a  family  of  ten  children,  and  one  of 
four  hundred  livres  a  year  for  a  family  of  twelve  children, 
born  in  lawful  wedlock. 

The  tenure  of  land  in  New  France  was  a  modification  of  the 
feudal  system.  Large  blocks,  of  two  or  three  leagues  square, 
more  or  less,  were  granted  to  seigneurs,  gener.dly  military 
ofiicers,  or  scions  of  noble  houses.     These  grants  they  held  on 
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condition  of  paying  fealty  to  the  king,  or  his  representative, 
the  Ci<;vern(jr.  This  ceremony  was  annually  ohserved  in  the 
Chateau  of  St.  Louis  at  Qnebec.  The  seigneurs  were  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  royal  or  colonial  treasmy,  when  any  sale  of  their 
land  was  made,  a  fifth  of  the  purchase-money,  hence  called  a 
(^uint ;  and  were  required  to  administer  justice  and  maintain 
order  v.ithin  their  domain.  They  were  expected,  if  need  were, 
to  erect  a  log  or  stone  fortress  for  the  prf)tecti()n  of  their  ten- 
ants during  the  frequent  Indian  wars,  and  to  construct  a  mill 
for  the  grinding  of  their  corn.  This  last  served  often  as  a 
loop-holed  fortress  and  rallying  point  for  defence. 

The  military  settlers  became  the  tenants  or  censitaires  of  the 
seigneurs,  often  their  former  officers,  to  whom  extensive  do- 
mains had  been  assigned.  The  land  grants  of  the  disbanded 
soldiers,  and  others,  were  situated  chiefly  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Richelieu,  and  were  generally  a  hundred  arpents  or  French 
acres  in  size,  having  a  narrow  frontage  on  the  river,  and  run- 
ninar  bac  k  abont  a  mile  and  a  half.  These  farms  often  became 
subdividt'd  by  inheritance  into  mere  ribands  of  land,  some  of 
which  have  continued  in  the  same  family  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  absence  of  roads  the  proximity  to  the  river  furnished 
facilities  for  travel,  and  also  for  mutual  protection.  The  Sul- 
pi<^icin  Fathers  of  Montreal,  who  were,  in  eflfect,  the  feudal 
lords  of  the  island,  surrounded  their  domain  with  a  border  of 
hardy  settlers  in  fief,  who  formed  an  effective  defence  in  the 
Indian  attacks,  to  which  the  settlement  was  exposed. 

The  censitaires  paid  to  the  seigneur  a  nominal  rent ;  but  they 
were  required  also  to  pay  a  small  annual  tribute  in  kind,  as  a 
goose,  a  pair  of  fowls,  or  the  like  ;  to  labour  for  his  benefit  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  in  the  year  ;  to  get  their  corn  ground  at  his 
mill,  paying  a  fixed  toll  therefor ;  to  give  him  one  fish  in  every 
eleven  caught ;  and,  in  case  of  a  sale  of  their  lands,  to  pay 
him  one-twelfth  of  the  price  received.  This,  when  the  value 
of  the  property  was  increased  by  buildings,  or  improve- 
ments, grew  to  be  an  intolerable  tax.  This  system  of  seign- 
eurial  tenure  was  only  entirely  abolished  in  1854.  The  rents 
were  often  absurdly  low.  At  Montreal,  at  this  period,  a  com- 
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moil  aunuiil  rate  was  half  a  sou  and  half  a  pint  of  wheat  per 
acre.  The  purchasing  power  of  money  was  very  great.  Fuel 
sold  at  Quebec  for  one  and  threepence  per  cord,  the  amount  of 
a  day's  wages.  Eels  were  sold  in  the  market  at  one  shilling 
\niv  hundred. 

Notwithstanding  the  patriotic  efiEurts  of  Talon,  the  condition 
of  Canada  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  Trade,  strangled  by 
artificial  restrictions,  languished,  and  the  West  India  Company 
grew  rich  at  the  exiDense  of  the  colony.  Almost  the  sole  traffic 
was  that  in  furs,  which  was  unduly  stimulate  J,  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  The  wild 
forest  life  had  an  irresistible  fascination  to  the  adventurous 
spirits  of  the  time.  Hundreds  of  the  young  men,  disdaining 
the  dull  routine  of  labour,  became  courenrs  de  bois, —  "run- 
ners of  the  woods,"  —  and  roamed  like  savage  nomads  upon 
the  distant  shores  of  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan.  Meanwhile 
the  fields  luiguished  for  lack  of  tillage  ;  poverty  and  famine 
wasted  the  land. 

The  commercial  monopoly  of  the  Company  was  the  cause  of 
intense  dissatisfaction.  It  possessed  the  exclusive  right  of 
importation,  and  was  therefore  enabled  to  fix  the  price,  both  of 
the  necessary  supplies  of  life,  and  of  the  furs,  fish,  and  other 
products  of  the  country,  with  reference  solely  to  its  own  inter- 
ests, without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  On  the  re- 
monstrance of  Talon  with  Colbert,  the  Company  was  compelled, 
in  1671,  to  relinquish  a  part  of  its  monopoly.  The  people 
were  permitted  to  import  goods  on  their  own  account,  and  also 
to  purchase  peltries  from  the  trappers  and  hunters,  both  white 
and  red.  But  they  were  compelled  to  pay  lo  the  Company  a 
duty  of  one-fourth  of  the  beaver-skins,  and  one-twelfth  of  all 
the  buflalo-robes. 

At  length,  in  1(574,  the  charter  of  the  West  India  Company 
was  rescinded,  and  the  trade  reverted  directly  to  the  Crown. 
The  collection  of  the  government  tax  of  one-fourth  and  one- 
twelfth  of  all  the  beaver-skins  and  buffalo-skins  respectively, 
was  leased  out  to  '*  Farmers-General,"  who  bought  up  the  re- 
mainder at  a  fixed  price.     The  coureurs  de  boin,  lawless  and 
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reckless,  set  at  defiance  the  royftl  edicts  issued  for  tlicir  re- 
straint, and  glutted  the  market  with  furs  for  which  there  was 
no  remunerative  demand.  In  the  year  1700,  three-fourths  of 
the  stock  at  Montreal  was  burned,  to  make  the  rest  worth 
exportation. 

A  considerable  number  of  Algonquin  Indians,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Huron  nation,  had  been  gathered  into  mission  com- 
munities by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  and  brought  under  at  least  the 
partial  restraint  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  But  the 
white  man  s  diseases,  and  the  white  man's  /ices,  were  more 
easily  acquired  than  the  white  man's  virtues.  The  deadly  small- 
pox wasted  the  native  tribes,  in  some  cases  almost  to  extinc- 
tion. Of  fifteen  hundred  Indians  at  Sillery,  nearly  all  were 
swept  away  by  this  dreadful  plague.  Tadousac  and  Three 
Rivers,  where  hundreds  of  Indians  had  annually  assembled  to 
barter  their  rich  furs,  the  spoils  of  half  a  continent,  became  al- 
most deserted.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  effects  of  the 
white  man's  "  fire-water"  was  still  more  disastrous  in  demoral- 
izing and  corrupting  the  native  tribes. 

An  act  of  vigour,  on  the  part  of  Courcelles,  prevented  a 
threatened  rupture  of  the  peace,  and  indeed  cemented  its 
bonds  all  the  more  firmly.  A  Mohawk  chief  had  been  mur- 
dered for  his  furs  by  three  French  soldiers,  and  his  tribesmen, 
of  course,  were  eager  for  revenge.  The  Governor,  hastening 
to  Montreal,  had  the  soldiers  tried,  and,  on  conviction,  exe- 
cuted in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  Iroquois  depu- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  he  declared  that  ^nnihir  justice  would 
be  meted  out  to  all  violators  of  the  public  peace,  whether  red 
or  white.  This  vindication  of  the  majesty  of  law,  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  Indian  mind  of  the  justice  of  the 
French,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  allegiance. 

As  another  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois,  in 
the  event  of  war  with  that  restless  race,  which  the  French  felt 
was  pretty  sure  to  take  place,  the  fertile  mind  of  Courcelles 
conceived  the  project  of  building  a  fort  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario,  or  Lac  St.  Louis,  as  it  was  then  called.  By  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  would  control  at 
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least  one  of  the  great  avenues  of  approach  from  the  Iroquois 
towns  to  the  French  settlements.  But  how  should  he  build 
such  a  fort  without  awaking  the  liostility  of  those  jealous  tribes 
by  Avhat  might  seem  to  them  a  menace  to  their  liberties?  He 
resolved  to  appeal  to  their  cupidity.  He  invited  the  assembly 
of  a  council  of  Iroquois  chiefs  at  Catarqui,  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed fort.  A  great  feast  was  held,  the  peace-pipe  was  passed, 
many  si)eechos  were  made,  and  the  politic  gifts  of  the  French 
presented.  The  Governor  then  announced  that,  out  of  his  great 
regard  for  his  Iroquois  allies,  he  had  determined  on  building  a 
fort  on  the  spot  where  they  were  assembled,  in  order  that  the 
men  of  the  forest  cantons  might  more  conveniently  trade  with 
their  white  brethren,  than  by  making  the  long  and  perilous 
voyage  down  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal  or 
Quebec.  The  project  was  hailed  with  delight,  and  the  Indi:ui 
deputies  were  eager  for  the  early  completion  of  the  works  that 
would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  French  the  key  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  accomi-  ''  hment  of  this  wise 
design,  however,  was  reserved,  as  we  shall  see,  for  the  suc- 
cessor of  CourccUes. 

M.  Talon,  the  energetic  Intendant  of  New  France,  was  the 
rival  of  its  Oovernor  in  eflbrts  to  advance  its  interests.  Amoni!: 
his  far-reaching  schemes,  was  one  which  he  laid  before  Colbert, 
the  French  minister  of  finance,  for  obtaining  possession  of 
New  York,  either  by  treaty  or  by  cr)nquest.  The  British  col- 
onies on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  being  thus  divided,  it  was  con- 
ceived that  the  subsequent  reduction  of  the  New  England  and 
Virginian  settlements,  would  be  comparatively  easy.  This 
astute  policy  failing,  Talon  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the 
exploration  of  the  interior.  The  hope  of  finding  a  passage,  by 
means  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  far  West,  across  the 
continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  golden  shores  of  China 
and  India  beyond,  had  not  yet  been  abandoned.  At  all 
events,  it  was  possible,  by  descending  the  great  Father  of 
Waters,  of  which  he  had  heard,  to  find  an  outlet  to  the  ocean, 
and  by  securing  a  southern  seaport,  to  hold  the  Spaniards  m 
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check,  and  obtiiin  a  sh.iro  of  those  vast  regions  to  which  they 
hiid  cxchisive  cljiini. 

The  Intcndant  found  in  the  Jesuit  missionaries  and  adventur- 
ous fur  traders,  admirable  agents  for  carrying  out  this  policy. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  missionary  Fathers  were  the  patlilindors 
of  empire  in  the  far  West.     Lured  by  their  lovo  of  souls,  they 
early  penetrated  the  remotest  wilderness  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  forest.     In  1615,  within  seven 
years  after  the  founding  of  Quebec,  and  five  years  before  the 
settlement    of  Plymouth  Colony,   a   Catholic   missionary   had 
planted  the  cross  and  chanted  the   mass  on  the  shores  of  the 
great  inland  sea,  Lake  Huron.     From   1626  to   1649,  except 
dm-ing  the  three  years  of  British  rule  \\t  (^uol)cc,  devoted  bands 
of  missionaries  laboured  and  prayed  and  died  in  that  rugged 
wilderness,  for  the  salvation  of  souls.     In  1640,  Br^beuf  and 
Chaumonot  explored  the    southern   shore    of  Lake  Eric.     In 
1641,  as  we  have  seen,  .Togues  and  Raymbault  preached  to  two 
thousand  red  men  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.     In   1646,  Perc  de 
C^uen  threaded  the  gloomy  passes  of  the  Saguenay  to  teach  the 
^vay  of  redemption  to  savage  northern  hordes.     In  1660,  Ren6 
^lesnard,  though  aged  and  infirm,  set  out  for  Lake  Superior^ 
reached  Keweenaw  Bay,  and  perished  in  the  wilderness.     The 
/oal  of  Laval  burned  to  tread  in  the  same  path  of  trial  and 
i2:l()ry.     In  1665,  Pore  AUouez  paddled  his  frail  canoe  over  the 
crystal  waters   of  Superior,  beneath  the  pictured   rocks,  the 
columned  palisades,  the  rolling  sand-dunes  of  its  southern  shore, 
to  its  furthest  extremity',  and  heard  of  the  vast  prairies   and 
i^reat  rivers  beyoi^d.     After  dwelling  two  years  on  its  shores, 
and  having  preached  the  Gospel  to  twenty  tribes  who  came  from 
afar  to  hear  the  wondrous  story,  he  returned  to  Quebec  for  re- 
cruits for  his  mission.     Such  was  his  zeal,  that  after  a  single 
(lay's  sojourn  in  the  precincts  of  civilization,  he  was    on   his 
way  back  to  the  wilderness  with  another  priest,  Louis  Nicolas, 
!is  his  companion  in  holy  toil. 

In  1670,  Claude  Dablon  and  James  Marquette  established  a 
])ormanent  mission  at  the  rapids  of  St.  Mary,  a  favourite  fish- 
ing ground  for  all  the  neighbouring  Indians.     The  following 
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year,  by  the  invitation  of  Talon,  a  great  council  of  northwest 
tribes  was  assembled  at  this  mission.  Hero  was  St.  Lusson, 
the  secular  representative  of  Talon  and  the  king,  and  his  fifteen 
comi)anion8,  in  their  most  brilliant  military  dress.  Here,  in 
the  vestments  of  their  office,  were  four  Jesuit  priests.  Here, 
also,  were  the  envoys  of  many  a  tribe,  from  forest  and  prairie, 
far  and  near.  The  background  of  the  strange  scene  was  the 
interminable  forest,  and  in  the  foreground  was  the  rapid  river, 
where  the  waters  of  an  inland  sea,  rushing  down  the  steep  in- 
cline,  lash   themselves   to   snowy  foam.     A  large   cross  was 
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raised,  and  tlie  whole  company  of  the  French,  bowing  low  be- 
fore the  sacred  symbol,  chanted  the  ancient  hymn, — 

Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt ; 
Fulget  crucis  mysteriixm. 

The  banners  of  Heaven's  King  advance ; 
The  mystery  of  the  Cross  shines  forth. 

To  .1  cedar  post  beside  the  cross  was  affixed  a  metal  plate,  en 
graved  with  the  royal  arms  of  France.  In  feudal  ceremonial, 
St.  Lusson,  raising  a  sod  of  earth  in  one  hand  and  his  sword  iit 
the  other,  took  possession  of  the  whole  vast  region  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign  lord,  Louis  XIV.  Of  the  proud  do- 
minion so  vauntingly  proclaimed,  naught  now  remains  save  the 
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naiuo  of  sonic  French  Saint  or  Slcnr  given  to  lake  or  river,  — 
this  and  notliing  more. 

The  further  exploration  of  the  far  "VVcst,  which  Talon  had 
already  i)rojected,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  Avhich  he 
had  already  selected  tho  agcMs,  was  to  be  the  crowning  glory 
of  11  succeeding  administration. 

In  the  desolate  regions  around  Hudson's  Bay,  tho  indefati- 
gable Intendant  also  asserted  tho  sovereignty  of  France  against 
tlio  claims  of  the  British.  Trading-posts  had  been  established 
by  the  English  at  the  mouth  of  the  lonely  arctic  rivers,  whose 
names,  Rupert,  Albany,  and  Churchill,  commemorate  tho  aus- 
pices under  wliich  they  were  founded.  In  K>71,  the  Jesuit 
Albancl,  with  two  civil  commissioners,  penetrated  tho  gloomy 
gorge  of  the  Saguenay,  to  Lake  St.  John.  "Wintering  here,  in 
tho  following  spring  they  crossed  the  water-shed  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
vast  and  lonely  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the  presence  of  delegates 
a  from  dozen  savage  tribes,  took  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  France. 

Even  on  tho  bleak  coasts  of  Newfoundland  the  authority  of 
of  France  was  maintained.  These  shores  were  early  visited 
by  the  shipping  of  almost  every  European  nation,  engaged  in 
gathering  the  rich  harvest  of  the  sea  upon  its  foggy  banks. 
Tho  English  had  macle  a  few  fishing  settlements,  as  St.  John's, 
and  at  Conception  Bay,  where  the  London  and  Bristol  Com- 
pany, of  which  Lord  Bacon  was  a  member,  had  planted  a  col- 
ony as  early  as  1616.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  coast  was  given 
to  a  British  officer,  Captain  Whitburn, —  "the  first  of  those 
*  Fishing  Admirals,'  as  they  were  called,  Avho  governed  the 
island  from  their  vessel's  deck."  In  1622,  Lord  Baltimore  or- 
ganized, upon  the  south  and  east  coast  of  the  island,  the 
province  of  Avalon,  but  soon  forsook  it  for  the  more  genial 
climate  and  fertile  soil  cf  Maryland. 

The  French  had  formed  a  settlement  at  the  Bay  of  Plaisance, 
or  Placentia,  which,  however,  had  remained  in  the  hands  of 
private  parties ;  but  during  the  period  of  which  we  write,  the 
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k\u<l  sent  out  u  lullitiiiy  officer,  Siour  do  Poyps,  to  liold  it  lor 
tlio  t  Town. 

Ill  tlio  midst  of  tho  ^rciit  exploits  niul  Viist  scliciiu's  just 
dc'scrilu'd,  llui  govcniiMcnt  of  Caiuidji  pnsst'd  from  tho  luuids  of 
Coiiivcllcs  and  Tuloii  into  Ihoso  of  suci'ossor.s  ucll  adnplcd  to 
cany  out  their  d('sii:;ns.  In  1(172,  on  tho  plea  of  ill-licaltii,  tiio 
Governor  sought  pennission  to  return,  and  Talon,  doubtless 
foreseeing  tho  i)r()l)al)ility  of  collision  with  the  tiery  Frontenae, 
also  requested  his  own  recall. 


VIEW   FROM   THE   CITADEL, 
QUEBEC. 

(From  a  SI.etch  by  tho 
Princess  Louine.) 
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CHAPTER   X. 

DISCOVEUY  OF  TIIK  GIIKAT  WEST. 

Frontcnnc,  Govornor,  1072  —  Joli«'t  and  Miirquctto  Discover  the  Miasissippi, 
l()7;j  —  La  SiiUo  —  Fouiitliii}?  of  Fort  rroiitt'timj  —  La  Salhi'a  Exiiloratioiis 
—  Launch  of  tlio  "Grifl'iii,"  KiTi)  —  CrftvccoMir  —  La  Salle's  Winter  Mareli  to 
Canada  —  Mutiny  —  Tonti  —  llentjcpin  Explores  tlio  Upper  Mississippi  — 
La  Salic  Keaches  tlio  Moutli  cf  Mississippi,  lG8i  —  Visits  Franco  —  Attempts 
to  Colonize  Louisiana  — Loss  of  tlio  *' Ainiablo  "  and  "  IJello"  —  Disasters  at 
Fort  St.  Louis  —  Futilo  Attempts  to  Keaeli  Canada  —  Assassinatiuu  of  Lu 
Salic,  1687  —  Tragic  Fato  of  the  Texan  Colony. 

IN  the  yojir  1G72,  Louis  <]c  Biiade,  Count  do  Frontcnac,  was 
appointed  Governor,  and  i\I.  Duchesneau,  Intendant  of 
Canada.  Frontcnac  was  a  gallant  soldier,  of  old  and  nohlo 
family,  and  characterized  in  a  reniarkahlo  degree  by  both  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  the  haughty  race  from  which  he  sprang, 
lie  was  alternately  condescending  and  overbearing,  generous 
and  jealous,  magnanimous  and  irascible,  pious  and  vindictive. 
He  was  already  a  lieutenant-general,  had  shone  in  courts,  and 
was  versed  in  books.  He  proved  no  less  a  successful  leader  in 
savage  than  in  civilized  warfare,  and  was  more  than  a  match  in 
political  cunning  for  the  Machiavellis  of  the  forest.  His  im- 
perious temper  soon  involved  him  in  disputes  with  both  Bishop 
and  Intendant,  and  rendered  his  whole  administration  one  of 
tumult  and  strife. 

The  chief  glory  of  Frontenac's  administration,  was  the  spirit 
of  daring  exploration  and  discovery,  by  which  it  was  character- 
ized. In  this  respect  it  but  followed  out  the  wise  principles 
and  projects  of  Talon.  That  able  administrator  had  already, 
hofore  his  resignation  ot  office,  committed  to  zealous  agents 
the  task  of  discovering  the  great  river  of  the  West,  described 
by  the  Indian  neophytes  of  the  mission  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  as 
flowing  through  a  vast  and  fertile  region,  from  north  to  south, 
iiiid  by  them  named  the  Mechasepe,  or,  as  some  called  it,  the 
17 
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MiHsissippi.  To  tlio  advcntni'j'H  of  Louis  .lolU't  and  .luiucs 
Manjiictlc,  ill  solving  tliis  iinportaiit  prohlcin,  sw  niiiHt  devote 
a  few  para<^raplis. 

Joliot  was  tli(^  first  nativo  ('aiiadiaii  whose  iiaiiu^  was  to  be- 
oonio  c'()nH[)i('iions  in  tlio  annals  of  his  count ly.  lie  was  horn 
in  (^uohec,  in  1(54/).  He  was  edueatod  hy  the  .Jesuits,  and, 
while  very  young,  resolved  to  hecomo  a  priest.  At  Ww  age  of 
seventeen,  he  received  the  tonsure  and  tlu;  minor  orders.  lie 
soon,  however,  abandoned  thought  of  the  priesthood  and  )»e- 
canie  u  fur  trader.  He  was  selected  by  Talon  to  e.\[)lore  the 
copper  mines  of  Lake  Sii[)erior  in  l(j()!>,  and  afterwards  to  join 
jVIar([uette  in  tin;  search  for  the  Mississip[)i. 

Manjuette,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  devoted  band  of 
Jesuit  missionaries  who  toiled  among  the  Indians  on  the  shores 
of  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan.  He  was  joined  by  »]()liet  at 
the  mission  of  St.  Jgnac(s  on  the  Straits  of  Michillimackiiiae. 
On  the  17th  of  iNIay,  KiTIi,  in  two  bark  canoes,  with  five 
men,  they  set  out  on  their  eventful  journey.  Coasting  the 
shores  of  Green  Day,  tluy  reached  the  Fox  Kiver.  Asc(>ndiiig 
this  stream  for  many  miles,  they  crossed  a  difficult  portage  to 
the  Wisconsin  River,  and  glided  down  its  gentle  current  to  th(> 
mighty  Father  of  Waters.  Day  after  day  tiny  sailed  down  the 
solitary  stream  for  over  a  thousand  miles,  past  the  rushing  ISIis- 
souri,  the  turbid  Ohio,  and  the  sluggish  Arkansas.  Learning 
that  the  mighty  river  flowed  onward  to  the  Gulf  of  IVIexico, 
and  fearing  that  they  Avonld  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniaids, 
—  more  to  be  feared  than  the  pagan  of  the  Avilderness, —  tluy 
toilfully  retraced  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois. 
Threading  that  stream  they  reached  the  site  of  Chicago,  and 
sailed  u})  Lake  Michigan.  Jolict  hastened  to  Quebec  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  fair  and  virgin  lands  of  the  Far  West,  while  ]Mar- 
qucttc  remained  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  beloved  jVIiamis. 
Two  years  later,  Avhile  on  a  preaching  excursion,  feeling  his  end 
to  be  near,  though  only  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  Marquette  built 
a  small  booth  of  branches,  and,  re(|uestingto  be  left  to  his  devo- 
tions, died,  like  the  heroic  missionary  explorer,  Livingstone, 
while  holdinc:  communion  with  his  Maker.     The  beautiful  river 
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and  the  l)usy  town  timt  Ik'hf  liis  iiaino  luTpetiiatc  tin'  memory 
of  tlu!  discovcriT  of  tlio  (Jrciit  W'ost. 

flolicl's  tidings  excited  Ji  profonnd  interest  InCanadM.  ITis 
daunti<\s8  (Miterpriso  led  him  Hnl)se<juently  to  mai<o  an  overland 
journey  to  Hudson's  JJay,  and  to  ex[)lore  the  coasts  of  Jiahra- 
dor.  III!  received  ii  grant  of  tiie  Island  of  Anticosti,  where  \w 
died  in  1701.  A  county  in  his  native  province,  and  a  mountani 
and  city  in  Illinois,  connnemorate  his  fame. 

Still  another  name  was  destined  to  ho  forever  identitied  with 
the  early  exploration  of  the  Mississippi, —  that  of  La  Salle. 
Robert  (.'aveli«'r,  Sieur  do  la  Salic,  Avas  the  heir  of  a  wealthy 
burgher  of  lioucn,  but  he  had  forfeited  his  niheritanee  by  en- 
tering a  Jesuit  seminary.  His  active  s[)irit,  however,  was  ill- 
adapted  for  scholastic  life,  and,  leaving  the  seminary,  ho  sailed 
for  Canada,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  wilderness.  He  received 
from  the  Siilpitian  Ft  hers  of  ^Montreal,  a  grant  of  land  at  the 
iiead  of  the  ra[)ids  above  tho  city.  Here  he  planted  a  trading- 
post,  to  which  Mas  subsequently  given  the  name,  either  seri- 
ously or  in  derision,  of  La  Chine,  as  if  it  were  the  first  stage 
on  the  wav  to  China,  in  allusion  to  La  Salle's  idea  that  that 
country  could  be  reached  by  following,  westward,  the  water- 
ways across  the  continent. 

Im[)elled  by  this  idea.  La  Salic  longed  to  explore  the  Far 
West,  of  which,  even  before  Joliet's  revelation,  such  exciting 
rumours  had  reached  his  eaifer  cars.  Ilavini;  re-sold  to  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  his  seigneury  at  La  Chine,  ho  joined, 
in  the  summer  of  1(101),  a  company  of  Sulpitian  priests  who  had 
resolved  to  emulate  in  the  wilderness,  the  missionary  zeal  of 
their  rivals,  the  Jesuits.  With  four  and  twenty  men,  in  seven 
canoes,  they  left  La  Chine  on  the  (Uh  of  July.  A  month  of 
arduous  toil  Avas  consumed  in  overcoming  the  rapids  of  tho  St. 
Lawrence,  and  reaching  Lake  Ontario.  Failing  to  procure  a 
guide  in  the  Seneca  country,  tho  adventurers  pressed  on  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario.  Here  they  were  met  by  Joliet  on  his 
return  from  his  Lake  Superior  exploration,  and  tho  Sulpitian 
Fathers  decided  to  visit  the  tribes  on  that  great  "  imsalted  sea," 
following  the  route  shown  on  a  map  given  them  by  Joliet.     La 
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Salle,  on  the  contrary,  determined  to  solve  the  geographical 
problem  of  the  West,  and  feigned  sickness  in  order  to  part 
company  from  the  Snlpitians  Avithout  an  open  rupture.  Tlic 
latter  pressed  on  by  way  of  the  Grand  Eiver,  lakes  Erie  and 
Huron,  to  Sault  Ste.  INIarie,  wintering  near  Long  Point,  on 
1070.  Lake  Erie,  and  taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  France.  Having  apparently  lost  their 
missionary  zeal,  they  returned,  after  three  days  sojourn  at 
the  Sault,  by  Avay  of  French  Kivcr,  Lake  Nipissing,  and  the 
Ottawa,  to  jNIontreal. 

The  movements  of  La  Salle  during  this  time  are  involved  in 
obscurity.  It  ^i^ipears  that  he  reached  the  Ohio,  and,  possibl}^ 
the  following  season,  Lake  jNTichigan  and  the  Wisconsin  ;  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  at  that  time  he  discovered  the  Mississippi, 
althouirh  it  has  been  claimed  that  he  did. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Frontenac,  the  new  Governor,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  design  of  Courcelles,  was  the  planting  of  a  fort 
and  trading-post  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,*  both  long  known 
l)y  his  name,  iii  oi  Jer  to  check  the  interference  of  the  English 
from  All)any  ;  .v;]  iS^ew  Yo.'li  .vith  the  fur-trade  of  the  Indian 
allies  of  the  Frcn^*h,  aiid  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois 
in  the  event  of  w^ar.  Th.;  merchants  of  Montreal,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Quebec  wore  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fort,  from  a  well-grounded  apprehension  that  it 
would  seriously  affect  their  profits,  by  intercepting  no  small 
share  of  the  lucrative  fur-trade.  Frontenac,  however,  by  an 
imperious  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  commanded  the 
inhabitants  of  these  settlements  to  furnish,  at  their  ow^i  cost, 
a  number  of  armed  men  and  canoes  for  that  ver}'^  purpose.  In 
1073.  the  month  of  June,  he  collected,  at  jMontreal,  a  force  of 
four  hundred  men,  including  mission  Indians,  with  a  hundred 
and  twenty  canoes,  and  two  large  flat-l)oats.  These  last  he 
caused  to  bo  painted  with  glaring  devices  of  red  and  blue, 
irx  order  to  dazzle  the  Iroquois  by  a  display  of  unaccustomed 
magnificence. 

Frontenac  infused  his  own  indomitable  energy  into  his  little 
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army.  In  two  weeks  they  had  overcome,  with  incredible  toil, 
the  difficnlties  of  the  rupids  and,  threading  the  lovely  mazes  of 
the  Thousand  Islands,  reached  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Frontenac  had  previously  dispatched  La  Salle,  who  had  re- 
turned from  his  first  expedition  to  the  West,  and  in  whom  he 
discerned  a  spirit  kindred  to  his  own,  to  summon  deputies  from 
the  Iroquois  towns  to  meet  him  at  Cataraqui,  the  destined  site 
of  the  new  fort.  A  large  number  of  Iroquois  were  already  en- 
camped when  Frontenac  approached.  Forming  his  little  flotilla 
in  battle  array,  he  advanced  with  much  military  pomp,  and 
landed  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Kingston.*  Bivouac 
fires  were  soon  lighted,  guards  set,  and  the  "  qui  vive"  of  the 
French  sentry  was  heard  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  next  morning,  with  roll  of  drums  and  much  presenting 
of  arms,  the  Iroquois  deputies  were  conducted,  between  glit- 
tering files  of  soldiers,  to  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and 
his  staff,  who  were  arrayed  in  their  most  brilliant  uniforms. 
The  stately  manners  and  masterful  address  of  Frontenac, —  a 
l)orn  ruler  of  men,  by  turns  haughty  and  condescending,  impe- 
rious, and  Avinning, —  impressed  the  savages  with  respect,  con- 
fidence, and  good-will  no  less  than  did  the  splendour  of  his 
appearance  and  retinue. 

"  Children  !  "  he  said, —  not  "  brothers,"  as  the  French  had 
previously  called  them, —  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  You  did  well 
to  obey  the  command  of  your  Father.  Take  courage  ;  you 
shall  hear  his  word,  which  is  full  of  peace  and  tenderness." 

He  then  magnified  the  power  of  the  French,  and,  pointing  to 
the  cannon  of  his  brilliantly  painted  flat-boats,  admonished 
(hem  of  the  consequences  of  disobeving  his  commands.  He 
set  forth  the  advantages  of  his  friendship,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  trading-post,  and  urged  the  claims  of  the 
Christian  religion,  both  by  its  terrors  and  its  rewards.  The 
speech  Avas  accompanied  by  politic  presents, —  "  six  fathoms  of 
tobacco,"  guns  for  the  men,  and  prunes  and  raisins  for  the 
women  and  children,  and  generous  feasts  for  all. 

*  On  the  point  to  the  west  of  the  Cataraqui  Bridge,  at  i)re8ent  occupied  by 
tho  barracks. 
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Meanwhile  the  construction  of  the  fort  went  rapidly  forward. 
Trees  were  felled,  trenches  dug,  and  i)alisades  planted,  with  a 
speed  that  astonished  the  indolent  Indians.  In  ten  days  the 
fort  was  nearly  completed,  and  leaving  a  sufficient  force  for  its 
defence,  by  the  1st  of  August  Frontenac  reached  Montreal. 
The  grasp  of  a  master's  hand  was  felt.  France  held  the  key  of 
the  great  lakes. 

The  royal  treasury  was  low,  and  the  pleasure-loving  sover- 
eign preferred  to  lavish  its  resources  in  court  dissipations  rather 
than  in  maintaining  a  fort  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness.  The 
1674.  proposal  of  La  Salle,  who  had  gone  to  France  to  urge 
his  suit,  to  re-imburse  the  cost  of  building  Fort  Frontenac, 
and  to  maintain  it  at  his  own  expense,  in  consideration  of  ob- 
taining the  privilege  of  the  fur  trade,  was  therefore  accepted. 
He  accordingly  received  the  seigneury  of  Fort  Frontenac,  with 
its  adjacent  lands,  and  was  soon  able  to  raise  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  He  rebuilt  the 
wooden  fort  of  Frontenac  in  stone,  and  constructed,  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  fur  trade,  four  small  decked  vessels,  the  first 
that  ever  floated  on  the  waters  of  Ontario. 

But  he  nursed  a  nobler  ambition  in  his  soul  than  that  of  be- 
ing a  successful  fur  trader,  an  ambition  which  was  ftmned  to  a 
still  more  ardent  flame  by  the  glory  of  Joliet's  discovery. 
Again  visiting  France,  in  1678,  he  obtained,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Colbert,  a  royal  commission  for  exploration  in  the 
Far  West,  with  authority  to  erect  forts,  and  a  monopoly  of  the 
traffic  in  buflalo-skins.  Having  engaged  some  thirty  followers, 
and  procured  a  supply  of  anchors,  cables,  rigging,  tools,  and 
merchandise,  he  sailed  for  Canada.  Among  his  followers  was 
one  who  proved  of  vast  service  in  tlie  execution  of  his  bold 
designs,  —  Henri  de  Tonti,  an  Italian  officer,  of  dauntless 
daring  and  unflinching  fidelity.  He  had  lost  a  hand  by  the 
explosion  of  a  grenade,  and  wore  an  iron  substitute,  which  he 
sometimes  used  with  striking  effect  upon  the  astonished  Indians. 
Another  of  La  Salle's  companions  in  exploration,  was  Father 
Hennepin,  a  Rdcollet  friar,  a  man  of  great  courage,  but  also 
of  intense  vanity,  and,   in  the  narration  of  his  exploits,   of 
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unblushing  exaggeration,  not  to  say  mendacity.     The  Sieur  de 
la  Mottc,  an  intelligent  Frenchman,  was  also  an  efficient  ally. 

On  the  18tli  of  November,  a  cold  and  gusty  day,  La  ^lotte, 
Hennepin,  and  sixteen  others,  left  Fort  Frontcnac  in  a  little 
voisscl  of  ten  tons  for  the  Nia<;ara  River.  Ilujrij^ini!:  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Oaitario,  in  ten  days  they  reached  an  Indian  town, 
not  far  from  the  site  of  Toronto,  and  took  refuge  in  the  mouth, 
of  the  Ilumber,  where  they  were  frozen  in.  Cutting  their  way 
out  of  the  ice,  on  the  5th  of  December,  they  crossed  the  win- 
try lake  to  the  Niagara,  which  they  ascended  as  far  as  the 
rapids  at  Queenston.  Skirting  the  cliff  above  the  rugged  gorge, 
the  explorers  beheld,  amid  its  setting  of  sombre  forest,  the 
virgin  loveliness  of  the  great  cataract.  Hennepin's  account 
and  sketch  of  the  Falls  are  graphic,  though  exaggerated.  The 
party  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  fort.  So  intense  was  the  cold,  that  they  had  to 
thaw  the  frozen  ground  with  hot  water,  before  they  could  i)lant 
the  i>{ilisades.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  Seneca  Indians,  who 
controlled  the  portage,  and  to  obtain  permission  to  maintain 
the  fort,  La  jSIottc  and  Hennepin  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the 
chief  town  of  the  tribe,  beyond  the  Genesee  River,  which  they 
reached  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  The  Senecas  accepted 
their  gifts,  but  gave  evasive  answers  to  their  petition,  1079. 
and  the  disappointed  ambassadors  returned,  foot-worn  and 
wearjs  to  the  Niagara. 

La  Salle  had  set  sail  a  few  days  after  La  Motte.  Already 
misfortune  began  to  dog  his  footsteps,  and  his  vessel  was 
wrecked  some  thirty  miles  west  of  the  Niagara  River,  with  the 
loss  of  all  his  provisions  and  merchandise.  During  the  winter, 
La  Salle,  with  two  companions,  returned,  on  foot,  through  the 
snow-encumbered  woods,  to  Fort  Frontcnac,  for  additional  naval 
supplies.  Their  bag  of  parched  corn  failed  them  on  the  way,, 
and  for  t\vo  days  they  journeyed  fasting. 

An  essential  part  of  the  enterprise,  was  the  construction  of 
a  vessel  above  the  Falls.  All  the  ropes  and  rigging  rescued 
iVom  the  wreck,  were  therefore  carried  over  the  steep  and 
rugged  portage,  extending  from  Lcwiston  to  Cayuga  Creek,  a 
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distance  of  twelve  miles,  Hennepin  carrying  on  his  shoulders 
his  portable  altar  and  its  furniture. 

Here,  amid  short  allowance  of  food  and  many  other  priva- 
tions, which  were  not  compensated  by  the  frequent  masses  and 
homilies  of  Hennepin,  the  little  c(mipany  toiled  at  the  construc- 
tion of  a  vessel.  Its  huge  ribs  so  provoked  at  once  the  aston- 
ishment and  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  Indians  that,  as  a 
squaw  informed  the  French,  they  determined  t  burn  it  on  the 
stocks.  In  the  spring,  hoAvever,  it  was  sufficiently  advanced 
for  launching,  which  ceremony  took  place  amid  the  chanting  of 
the  Te  Deum  and  salvos  of  miniature  artillery.  The  armament 
of  five  small  cannon  made  the  vessel  an  effective  floating  frvt. 
It  received  the  name  of  the  "  Griffin,"  from  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  Frontcnac,  and  bore,  carved  upon  the  prow,  the  cfRgy 
of  that  fabuloiis  creature. 

Not  till  the  month  of  August  did  La  Salle  return  to  Niagara. 
Incited  by  his  enemies,  his  creditors  had  seized  his  property 
tor  debts,  Avhich  his  seigneury  would  amply  have  discharged. 
But  his  great  enterprise  might  not  brook  delay,  and  with  his 
usual  fortitude,  he  submitted  to  the  blow. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  the  "Griffin,"  a  goodly  craft,  of 
forty-five  tons  burden,  spread  her  wings  to  the  breeze,  and, 
stemming  the  rapid  current,  entered  Lake  Erie.  In  three 
weeks,  the  pioneer  mariners  of  the  inland  seas,  thirty-four  in 
all,  reached  the  Michillimackinac  mission,  at  the  entrance  to 
Lake  Michigan,  having  escaped  a  violent  storm  on  Lake  Hu- 
ron. The  strange  apparition  of  the;  winged  vessel,  and  boom- 
ing cannon,  everywhere  produced  surprise  and  consternation. 
La  Salle  freighted  the  '•  Griffin"  with  a  cargo  of  furs  in  order 
to  appease  the  clamours  of  his  creditors,  and  sent  her  back  to 
Nia2:ara.  She  must  have  foundered  in  an  autumnal  storm,  as 
she  was  never  heard  of  a2:aiii. 

Weary  of  waiting  h(>i  return,  he  resolved  to  explore  the  in- 
terior. With  Hennepin,  Tonti,  and  thirty  men,  by  the  end  of 
December,  after  many  privations  and  adventures,  he  reached 
Lake  Peoria,  in  the  heart  of  the  populous  country  of  the  Illi- 
nois.    Here,  amid  the  despondency,  mutiny,  and  desertion  of 
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his  men,  ho  built  a  fort,  to  ■which,  in  alhisiou  to  his  disasters 
and  disappointments,  he  gave  the  name  of  Crovccoeur, —  Heart- 
break. Despatching  Hennepin  to  expk)re  tlie  upper  loso. 
waters  of  tlie  Mississippi,  and  having  seen  well  advanced  the 
construction  of  a  vessel  of  forty  tons  burden,  in  which  he  pur- 
posed descending  the  great  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
sailing  to  the  West  Indies,  the  intrepid  pioneer  set  out,  on 
the  3d  of  March,  with  ii/e  companions,  through  wintry  snows 
and  pathless  woods,  to  Fort  I7rontenac,  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  distant,  in  order  to  procure  stores,  anchors,  and  rigging 
for  his  new  vessel. 

The  hardships  of  that  terrible  journey  were  almost  unpar- 
alleled. The  streams  were  impeded  with  floating  ice,  and  the 
travellers  had  frequently  to  break  a  way  for  their  canoe  with 
axes,  or  to  drag  it  for  leagues  through  marsh  or  forest  encum- 
bered with  melting  snow.  They  were  at  length  compelled  to 
abandon  it  altogether,  and  laden  with  arms,  ammunition, 
blanket,  and  kettle,  to  Avadc,  knee-deep,  through  slush,  or 
inundated  meadows.  Game  was  scarce,  and  the  pangs  of 
hunger  were  added  to  the  sufferings  of  fatigue.  The  Indians, 
too,  were  hostile.  For  days.  La  Salle  and  bis  companions 
were  dogged  by  a  war-party,  and  dared  not  light  a  fire  at  night 
to  dry  their  saturated  clothes.  Snow,  sleet,  and  rain,  piercing 
winds  and  bitter  cold,  and  weary  marches  through  the  woods, 
wore  down  their  failing  strength.  Fever,  cold,  and  spitting  of 
blood  attacked  several  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  even  the  Indian 
guide.  On  Easter  Monday,,  they  reached  the  fort  on  the 
Niagara,  where  the  "  Griffin"  had  been  launched. 

La  Salle  alone,  sustained  by  his  indomitable  energy,  was 
capable  of  a  further  journey,  But  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
hasten  on  to  Fort  Frontenac.  Tidings  of  disaster  awaited  him. 
Besides  the  confirmation  of  the  loss  of  the  "  Griffin,"  with  her 
valuable  lading,  ho  learned  that  a  ship  from  France,  freighted 
with  his  goods,  valued  at  over  twenty-two  thousand  livrcs,  had 
b  en  totally  wrecked  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  Ilis  agents  had 
plundered  him,  his  property  had  been  seized  for  debt,  and 
ijcveral  of  his  canoes,  with  rich  lading  of  furs,  had  been  lost  in 
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the  rapids.  Still  his  iiiiconqiici'iil)lo  -will  overcame  every 
obstacle.  lie  obtained  in  ISIontrcal,  the  needed  supplies  and 
recrnits  for  his  great  expedition,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  setting 
out  from  Fort  Frontenac  on  his  return  to  Crevecceur,  "when  a 
more  crushing  blow  fell  npon  him  than  any  he  had  yet  re- 
ceived. 

Two  voyageurs  arrived,  bringing  a  letter  from  Tonti,  his 
faithful  Italian  lieutenant,  which  stated  that,  shortly  after  La 
Salle's  departuio,  the  turbulent  garrison  of  Crevecceur  had 
mutinied,  plundered  the  stores,  destroyed  the  fort,  and  thrown 
into  the  river  the  arms  and  goods  they  could  not  carry  off. 
They  also  seized,  at  Michillimackinac,  a  quantity  of  furs  belong- 
ing to  La  Salle,  and  plundered  his  forts  on  Lake  Michigan,  and 
at  Niagara.  Part  of  the  rascal  crew  then  Hod  to  the  English  at 
All)any,  tmd  the  rest,  twelve  in  number,  were  advancing  to 
Fort  Frontenac  to  murder  its  seigneur.  La  Sall^  only  braced 
himself  for  fresh  energies.  With  nine  trusty  i  en,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  intercept  the  nuitineers.  After  a  sharp  resistance,  in 
which  two  Avere  slain,  the  survivors  were  captured  and  conveyed 
to  Fort  Frontenac,  there  to  await  their  trial. 

La  Salle's  cherished  enterprise  seemed  now  utterly  wrecked. 
Yet,  he  did  not  despair.  On  the  10th  of  August,  he  again  set 
out  for  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  Avith  a  company  of  twenty- 
five  men.  This  time,  he  went  by  a  nevv'  route.  He  ascended 
the  Humber,  from  Lake  Ontario,  and,  crossing  a  portage  to 
the  Holland  River,  reached  Lake  Simcoe,  and  then  desccFided 
the  Severn  to  Lake  Huron.  Skirting  the  ]\Ianitoulin  Islands 
he  hastened  on  with  seven  men,  by  way  of  Lake  IVIichigan 
and  the  Joseph,  Kankeekee,  and  Illinois  rivers  to  Crevecceur, 
leavinij  the  rest  of  his  force  to  follow.  Here  a  scene  of  horror 
awaited  him.  The  great  Illinois  town  of  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  near  which  the  fort  was  built,  was  a  desolation 
of  blackened  embers,  hideous  with  charred  bodies,  rifled  from 
the  Indian  graves,  and  half  devoured  by  wolves  and  buzzards, 
—  on  every  side  was  evidence  of  massacre  and  havoc.  The 
fort  was  utterly  demolished,  although  the  vessel  still  lay  upon 
the  stocks  ;  but  no  signs  of  Tonti,  or  of  his  companions,  could 
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1)0  found.  La  Salle,  therefore,  dishearteiied,  but  not  despair- 
ing, retraced  his  steps  to  his  fort  of  St.  Joseph,  where  lie  gath- 
ered his  men  about  him  and  awaited  intelligence  of  his  lost 
lieutenant. 

The  story  of  that  hero's  adventures  is  one  of  tragic  interest. 
After  the  flight  of  the  mutineers,  he,  with  his  little  band  of 
Frenchmen,  seven  in  all,  removed  to  the  Indian  town,  in  order 
to  conciliate  its  inhabitants.  An  unexpected  storm  of  savage 
fury  burst  upon  this  forest  community.  The  ferocious  Iroquois, 
having  well-nigh  exterminated  the  Ilurons,  Erics,  and  An- 
dastes,  sought  new  tribes  to  conquer.  Five  hundred  painted 
v/arriors  made  their  way  through  pathless  forests,  from  the 
lovely  lakes  of  central  New  York,  to  the  fertile  prairies  of  the 
Illinois.  They  burst  like  a  hurricane  upon  the  hapless  town 
md  soon  made  of  a  populous  country  a  solitude.  Having  con- 
quered the  Illinois  warriors,  the  Iroquois  completed  their  vic- 
tory by  the  wanton  butchery  of  women  and  children,  and  the 
desecration  of  the  graves.  Tonti,  after  futile  efforts  to  medi- 
ate, in  which  he  was  nearly  slain,  was  only  able  to  save  his 
little  company  by  retreat  to  Green  Bay.  Indeed,  even  retreat 
did  not  save  them  all,  for  Father  Ilibourde,  the  only  heir  of  a 
rich  Burgundian  house,  retiring  to  the  forest  to  recite  the  office 
of  his  breviary,  was  cut  off  by  a  band  of  prowling  savages. 

But  what,  meanwhile,  had  become  of  Father  Hennepin, 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  La  Salle  had  sent  to  explore  the  Upper 
Mississippi?  The  unquestioned  courage  aud  energy  of  that 
distinguished  pioneer,  were  unhappily  equalled  by  his  vanity 
and  mendacity.  Bating  all  exaggerations,  however,  it  appears 
that  he,  with  his  two  companions,  followed  the  course  of  the 
mighty  river  almost  to  its  source,  far  beyond  the  beautiful  Falls 
of  Minnehaha,  which  he  named  after  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 
The  daring  explorers  were  captured  by  the  Sioux,  who  mani- 
fested the  same  intractable  spirit  that  still  characterizes  tliat 
tribe.  After  many  hardships,  they  made  their  escape,  and 
returned,  by  Avay  of  the  Wisconsin  and  the  lakes,  to  Canada, 
to  tell  their  remarkable  story. 

With  consummate  tact  and  eloquence  and  skill  in  the  man- 
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agcmcnt  of  the  red  race,  La  Salle  organized  a  confederacy  of 
western  tribes,  as  a  l)uhvark  against  the  invading  Iroquois,  and 
as  the  allies  of  the  colony  and  trading-post,  ■which  ho  purposed 
1G81.  planting  on  the  Illinois.  To  appease  his  creditors,  and 
to  collect  means  for  carrying  out  his  project,  he  must  again 
visit  Canada.  Paddling  a  thousand  miles  in  a  frail  canoe,  he 
reached  Fort  Frontenac.  Obtaining  fresh  supplies  of  goods, 
arms,  and  annnunition,  by  mortgaging  his  already  heavily  en- 
cumbered seigncury,  he  returned  to  the  country  of  the  Illinois. 
1082.  With  his  faithful  lieutenant,  Tonti,  twenty-three  French- 
men, and  eighteen  Indians  with  their  squav.s,  he  started  upon 
his  eventful  voyage  of  discovery.  Having  abandoned,  for  a 
time,  the  idea  of  building  a  vessel,  he  resolved  to  trust  to 
canoes.  It  was  midwinter,  and  the  canoes  and  stores  had  to 
be  dragged  for  some  distance  on  sledges  over  the  snow.  At 
length,  after  floating  down  the  tranquil  waters  of  the  Illinois, 
on  the  6th  of  February  the  frail  barks  were  launched  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  Mississippi.  For  sixty  days  they  glided 
down  the  giant  stream,  leaving  behind  the  icy  realm  of  winter, 
and  entering  the  genial  domain  of  spring.  Savage  tribes  were 
awed  by  displays  of  power,  or  conciliated  by  the  bcstowment  of 
gifts.  On  the  6th  of  April,  the  broad,  blue,  heaving  billoAvs  of 
the  Gulf  of  IMexico  burst  upon  their  view.  With  feudal  pomp 
und  religious  ceremony.  La  Salle  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of 
Louis  le  Grand  over  the  vast  country  of  Louisiana, —  a  country 
embracing  the  whole  mid-continent,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
Rocky  ISIountains.  The  gallant  explorer  joined  in  the  grand 
Te  Deum  and  Vexilla  llegis^  and  volleys  of  musketry,  and 
shouts  of  Vive  le  Hoi,  coniirmod  the  annexation  of  half  a  con- 
tinent to  the  domain  of  France.* 

La  Salle  now  set  his  face  northward,  eager  to  dispatch  the 
news  of  his  discovery  to  Canada,  and  to  France.  But  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Illinois  country  by  the  Iroquois  Avas  imminent. 
He  therefore  tarried  to  build,  with  vast  toil,  a  new  fort,  St. 

*  Tlio,  Oliio  and  the  Mississijjpi  received  tlie  names  respectively  of  River  St. 
Louis  and  River  Colbert. 
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Louis,  ut  "  Sturvod  liock,"  *  an  isobitod  clirt",  with  steep  escarp- 
ments, overlijinging  tlio  Illinois  Kiver.  But  Frontenac  had 
been  rc-eallcd  from  the  government  of  Canada,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  La  Salle's  enemies,  led  by  La  Barro,  the  new  (jIov- 
ernor,  were  unrestrained.  His  discoveries  wero  discredited,  his 
character  was  maligned,  his  seigncury  was  seized,  his  authority 
was  superseded,  ho  was  summoned  to  Quebec,  and  an  ofticcr 
was  sent  to  assume  conmiand  of  his  new  fort,  St.  Louis. 

La  Salle  hastened  to  Franco  to  defend  himself  against  tho 
accusations  of  his  enemies,  and  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Crown 
in  carrying  out  the  grand  emprise,  in  which  he  had  exhausted 
his  private  fortune.  In  his  memorial  tvi  the  King,  ho  modestly 
sets  forth  his  claims  for  assistance.  "To  accpiit  himself  of 
the  commission  with  which  he  was  ohargcd,"  ho  says,  writing 
of  himself  in  tho  third  person,  "ho  had  neglected  all  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  because  they  wero  alien  to  his  enterprise  ;  ho  had 
omitted  nothing  that  was  needful  to  its  success,  notwithstand- 
ing dangerous  illness,  heavy  losses,  and  all  the  other  evils  ho 
had  suffered.  During  five  years,  ho  had  made  five  journeys  of 
more,  in  all,  than  five  thousand  leagues,  for  the  most  part  on 
foot,  with  extreme  fatigue,  through  snow  and  through  water, 
without  escort,  without  provisions,  Avithout  bread,  without 
wine,  without  recreation,  and  without  repose.  He  had  trav- 
ersed more  than  six  hundred  leagues  of  country,  hitherto  un- 
known, among  savage  and  cannibal  nations,  against  W'hom  ho 
must  daily  make  figlit,  though  accompanied  by  only  thirty-six 
men,  and  consoled  only  by  the  hope  of  succeeding  in  an  enter- 
prise which  ho  thought  would  be  agreeable  to  his  majesty."  f 

Nor  were  these  statements,  as  wo  have  seen,  exaggerations, 
lie  had  expended  on  this  enterprise  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns,  and  was  now  so  impoverished  that,  unless  subsi- 
dized by  the  King,  his  lofty  projects  for  the  glory  of  France, 
and  extension  of  her  dominion,  must  fail.     He  therefore  asked 

*  So  named  from  being  tbo  last  refuge  of  a  party  of  Illinois,  who  were  starved 
to  death  by  their  enemies. 

t  Quoted  from  a  contemporary  document  by  Parkman,  ''  Discovery  of  the 
Great  West,"  p.  302,  note. 
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for  ono  vessel  aiul  two  huiulrod  iiion  for  one  year,  in  "vvliich 
time  ho  i)ropose(l  to  fortiiy  tlio  mouth  of  the  liiver  Colbert  or 
]VIls.sissii)pi,  thus  controlling  eight  hundred  leagues  of  inland 
navigation  ;  to  organize  a  force  of  fifteen  thousand  savages ; 
1681.  and  to  attack  the  Spaniards  and  seize  the  rich  mines  of 
Mexico.  Dazzled  by  this  gigantic  scheme,  Avhich  La  Salle 
nuist  have  known,  gn^atly  trai,  ;nded  his  ability  to  execute, 
the  King  placed  at  his  disposal  four  vessels,  Avith  a  military 
force,  and  rc-instated  him  in  possession  of  his  Canadian  seign- 
oury,  which,  it  Avill  be  remembered,  had  been  seized  by  La 
Bar  re. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  ill-fated  expedition,  numbering, 
including  soldiers,  sailors,  and  settlers,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
in  all,  set  sail  from  llochelle.  Beaujeu,  Avho  was  invested  with 
the  naval  connnand,  entertained  an  intense  jealousy  of  I^a 
Salle,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  thwart  his  designs.  Many  of 
the  recruits  for  the  colony  were  beggars  and  vagabonds  from 
the  streets  of  Rochelle  and  Rochefort,  and  proved  turbulent  and 
mutinous.  When  the  llect  reached  St.  Domingo,  fifty  men, 
on  board  the  "  eJoly,"  the  principal  vessel,  were  sick,  La  Salle 
among  the  number.  Tossing  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  in  a 
wTctched  garret,  imder  a  tropical  sun,  he  well-nigh  lost  his 
life.  The  control  of  his  firm  hand  removed,  the  turbulent  col- 
onists became  utterly  demoralized  ;  and  the  carping,  mousing, 
inefficient  Beaujeu  employed  himself  in  waiting  censorious 
letters  to  the  minister  of  marine,  maligning  the  sick  man,  whoso 
true  greatness  he  was  incapable  of  comprehending. 

After  a  month's  delay,  pale  and  haggard  and  weak.  La  Salic 
was  able  to  sail  again.  By  a  fatal  mistake,  the  little  fleet 
missed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  sailed  some  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  west  of  it.  In  attempting  to  enter  Matagorda 
Bay,  on  the  Texan  coast,  the  "  Aimable,"  his  principal  store- 
ship,  was  wrecked.  La  Salle  thought  by  design,  on  a  sand-bar, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  provisions,  arms,  ammmiition, 
tools,  medicines,  baggage,  and  other  goods  —  a  blow  of  crushing 
calamity  to  the  infant  colony.  The  base-souled  and  treacherous 
Beaujeu,  to  wdiose  machinations  the  disaster  was  probably  due, 
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now  set  sail  and  al)and()iiod  tlu;  dishoartentMl  sottlors  to  their 
fate.  A  riido  redoubt  and  a  few  hovels  were  built  of  drift- 
wood and  fragments  of  tho  wreck  upon  the  wild,  inhospitable 
ahore,  named,  in  feudal  fealty,  St.  Louis. 

Tho  neighbouring  Indians  proved  hostile,  })rowled  around 
the  frail  fort,  and  stole  some  of  tho  goods  reseued  from  tho 
wreck.  In  attempting  to  recover  them,  two  of  the  Frenchmen 
were  shun.  Another  "was  bitten  by  a  snake  and  died.  Two 
men,  preferring  tho  risk  of  starving  on  the  prairies  to  i\ut  hard- 
ships of  the  camp,  deserted.  Others  attempted  to  esca[)e,  but 
were  caught,  and  one  "was  hanged.  La  Salic  set  out  to  explore 
tho  country.  A  conspiracy  to  murder  Joutel,  his  lieutenant, 
was  discovered  and  crushed.  La  Salle  returned  to  report  tho 
disastrous  intelligence  that  they  were  far  from  the  ^Mississippi, 
the  goal  of  their  hopes.  Gloom,  and  almost  despair,  settled 
upon  every  soul  but  that  of  the  unconcpierablo  connnander.  ■ 
During  tho  summer,  more  than  thirty  of  the  colonists  died,  and 
many  of  the  survivors  were  smitten  with  mortal  illness. 

It  Avas  absolutely  necessary  to  find  the  Mississippi.  La  Salle, 
therefore,  on  tho  1st  of  November,  set  out  in  quest  of  that 
"fatal  river."  F'vo  weary  months  dragged  on,  when,  one 
day,  seven  or  eight  travel-worn  men,  with  patched  and  tattered 
clothing,  appeared  before  the  fort.  They  Avere  La  Salle  leso. 
and  his  companions  in  misfortune.  lie  had  failed  in  tho  object 
of  his  search,  and  the  "  Belle,"  a  little  vessel  on  which  he  had 
depended  for  the  transport  of  his  colony  to  the  Mississippi,  was 
wrecked,  with  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and  of  all  his  papers, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  stores,  ammunition,  and  tools  rescued  from 
tho  "  Aimablc." 

La  Salle  now  made  the  desperate  resolve  to  attempt  an  over- 
land journey  to  Canada,  for  succours  for  his  ill-starred  colony. 
Having  patched  their  ragged  clothing  with  deer  or  buffalo  skins, 
after  mass  and  prayers,  the  forlorn  hope,  each  man  bearing  his 
pack  and  weapons,  set  forth  on  their  long  and  perilous  route. 
Six  months  more  dragged  their  weary  length  along,  when  La 
Salle  once  more  appeared  at  his  Texan  fort,  wasted  with  fever, 
Avorn  Avith  fatigue,  and  again  baffled  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the 
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"  fatsil  riviT,"  as  by  common  consent  tlio  jMis.siH.si[)i)i  was 
culled.  Of  twenty  men  who  had  gone  ont  with  him,  hut  eight 
returned.  Four  had  deserted,  the  rest  had  sueeumhcd  to  the 
perils  of  the  journey. 

The  condition  of  the  colony  Avas  now  desperate.  Of  ovi-r 
two  hundred  settlers  only  forty  remained  alive,  several  of  whom 
were  women  and  children,  and  most  of  the  men  wero  com- 
pletely demoralized  by  treachery,  nuitiny,  vice,  or  disease.  La 
Sal  o  alone,  by  his  uncon<]uerablo  will  and  audacity  of  hope, 
curbed  their  turludent  s[)irits  and  saved  them  from  des[)air.  A 
dreary  Christmas  and  Twelfth  Night,  were  celebrated  with  fes- 
1087.  tivc  cups  tilled  with  water  instead  of  wine.  A  journey 
to  Canada  was  clearly  the  only  resort.  The  sails  of  the 
"Belle"  wero  cut  up  to  make  clothing  for  the  travellers,  and 
after  midnight  mass,  and  bitter  parting  of  sighs  and  tears,  and 
last,  long  embraces.  La  Salle  and  twenty  men  started  on  the 
fatal  journey,  soon  to  end,  for  him  and  others,  in  disaster  and 
death. 

Among  his  followers,  were  some  turbulent  spirits, —  ex-buc- 
caneers, and  the  like, — who  ill-brooked  the  restraints  of  hia 
rigorous  discipline,  and  resented  his  stern  and  haughty  manner. 
A  nephew  of  the  great  explorer,  a  hot-headed  youth,  also  pro- 
voked their  malice  by  his  imperious  and  jnconsiderate  conduct. 
It  was  resolved  by  the  mutineers  to  murder  both  uncle  and 
nephew,  and  their  most  attached  followers  ;  and,  throwing  off  the 
restraints  of  civilization,  to  join  some  Indian  tribe,  and  share 
their  savanjc  life. 

La  Salle  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of  his  fate.  "  On 
the  day  of  his  death,"  writes  the  Recollet  friar,  who  Avitnessed 
his  assassination,  "ho  spoko  to  me  of  nothing  but  matters  of 
piety,  grace,  and  predestination ;  enlarging  on  the  debt  he 
owed  to  God,  who  had  saved  him  from  so  many  perils  during 
more  than  twenty  years  of  travel  in  America."  His  nephew 
and  two  faithful  servants  had  been  already  murdered  while  out 
hunting,  and  he,  proceeding  to  ascertain  their  fate,  Avalked  into 
an  ambuscade  and  Avas  treacherously  slain  by  a  musket-shot. 
"  There  thou  liest,  great  bashaAV  !  "  cried  one  of  the   murderers 
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ill  cruel  cxiillation  over  his  corpse.  With  umitt(>nil)le  Ijaseness, 
ihey  stripped  the  hody  naked,  and  h'f't  it  nnburied  ou  the 
prairi(s  to  he  devoured  hy  l)nz/ards  and  wolves. 

The  ttiiiiMatin<^  spirit  of  La  Salle  was  not  the  reliixious 
enthusiasm  of  the  Jesjiit  missionaries,  nor  the  patriotic  devotion 
of  ('ham[»lain,  hut  rather  u  vast  aml>ition,  a  passion  for  dis- 
covery, an  intense  ener«j:y  of  character,  whi'h  courted  diliiculty 
and  <leried  dan<j^er.  The  story  of  his  lifo  is  one  almost 
unhroken  Iliad  of  disaster.  lie  failed  in  that  mai^ic  gift  of 
successful  leadership,  that  disarms  jealousy  and  inspires  enthu- 
siasm ecjual  to  its  own.  He  was  the  victim  of  unscrupulous 
rivals,  and  of  craven-hearted  traitors.  His  splendid  s(U'vices  to 
France  and  civilization  merited  a  Ix-tter  fatt^  than  his  tra<j^ic  ami 
treacherous  death,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three,  upon  the 
Texan  plains. 

The  assassins  soon  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  perished  hy  nuitual  slaughter,  or  were  murdered  by 
the  Indians.  The  Kecollet  friar,  Jean  Cavelier,  a  Sulpitian 
priest,  and  elder  brother  of  La  Salle,  with  Hve  others,  made 
their  way,  with  incredible  hardship,  by  route  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Illinois,  the  great  lakes,  and  the  French  and  Ottawa  rivers, 
to  Canada,  and  proceeded  to  France,  where  the  tragic  story 
awoke  nuich  commiseration. 

The  brave  Tonti,  La  Salle's  faithful  lieutenant,  set  out  from 
Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois,  to  succour  the  wretched  rem- 
nant of  the  Texan  colony.  The  mutiny  and  desertion  of  his 
followers,  floods,  fever,  and  *semi-starvation  prevented  the 
a(!Complishment  of  his  generous  purpose  ;  and  he  subsequently 
died  in  obscurity,  more  fortunate  in  this  than  uis  unhappy 
chief. 

Two  years  later,  a  Spanish  force  from  Mexico,  sent  to  ex- 
terminate the  French  intruders,  discovered  the  ill-starred  Texan 
fort.  But  no  sentry  challenged  their  approach,  no  banner 
waved  above  the  frail  redoubt,  tho  silence  of  death  reigned 
over  all.  They  entered,  and  beheld  a  scene  of  ravage  and  ruin. 
On  the  prairie  without  lay  three  dead  bodies,  one  that  of  a 
woman.     From  a  painted  and  wandering  savage,  once  a  French- 
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man,  and  follower  of  La  Salle,  now  lapsed  to  ])arl)arism,  they 
learned  the  massaerc  of  the  wretched  renmant  of  the  colonists, 
wasted  by  sniall-pox,  sick  at  heart  of  hopo  deferred,  and  per- 
chance welconiiiioj  death,  as  a  release  from  their  sufferinir!!. 
Thus  ended,  in  disappointment,  disaster,  and  death.  La  Salle's 
vast  and  towering  sclienies  of  conquest  and  commerce  and  colo- 
nization. 
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CPIAPTER  XI. 

"THE  AGONY  OF  CANADA." 

Civil  Dispntos  —  Fronteiicac'a  Conflict  witli  Perrot  and  Laval  —  Frontcnac  ro. 
called  —  La  Barro,  Viceroy,  1632  —  Iroquois  War  Renewed  —  Disaster  of 
Famine  Cove,  1684 — Denouville,  Viceroy  —  Seizes  Iroquois  Chiefs  —  Defeats 
Seaecas  —  Plants  Western  Forts  —  Iroquois  Ravage  Frontier  —  Treachery  of 
Le  Eat  (Koudiaronk)  — Massacre  of  LacMue,  the  "  brain-blow  "  of  Canada, 
1689, 

WE  must  now  return  to  trace  the  internal  history  of  Can- 
ada, from  which  we  liave  been  diverted  by  the  consid- 
eration of  La  Salle's  eventful  career. 

During  the  ten  years  of  Frontenac's  first  colonial  administra- 
tion, his  haughty  and  overbearing  manners  involved  him  in 
perpetual  disputes  with  the  Bishoji,  the  Intendant,  the  Council, 
the  Jesuits, —  in  fact,  with  all  who  opposed  his  often  arbitrary 
Avill.  M.  Perrot,  the  Governor  of  Montreal,  being  accused  of 
traffic  with  the  ludians,  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  the  King, 
he  was  summoned  to  Quebec  by  Frontenac,  and  by  a  violent 
exercise  of  power,  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis. 
Perrot,  who  held  his  commission  from  the  King,  declined  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  Frontenac,  and  remained  in  durance 
for  a  whole  year.  The  Abbe  Fcnolon,  parish  priest  of  Montreal, 
and  l)rothcr  of  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  in  his 
Easter  sermon,  strongly  inveififhed  ajjainst  the  arrest  of  Perrot, 
and  Avas  cited  before  the  choleric  Count  for  this  breach  of  priv- 
ilege, as  it  was  considered.  He  denied,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Council,  and  wore  his  hat  in  the  presence  of 
the  Governor.  He,  also,  was  imprisoned,  and  with  Perrot 
was,  shortly  after,  sent  under  arrest  to  France.  They  were 
both,  however,  reinstated  by  the  King,  to  the  intense  chagrin 
of  Frontenac. 

The  Governor  shared  all  the  despotic  instincts  of  his  sover- 
eign, and  sought  to  centre  in  himself  all  authority.     The  Li- 
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tciidant,  Duchcsncau,  as  fond  of  power  as  Frontenac,  claimed 
the  presidency  of  the  Council,  and  did  his  utmost  to  thwart  the 
policy  of  the  Governor.  Through  these  rivalries,  the  jouncil 
chamber  became  the  scene  of  unseemly  dissension  and  bicker- 


mgs. 


The  fiery  Count  was  also  involved  in  bitter  controversy  Avitli 
Laval  and  the  Jesuits.  Both  the  latter  strenuously  opposed 
the  liquor  traffic  as  demoralizing  to  both  Indians  and  white  men. 
The  Governor  considered  it  necessary  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  tlie  fur  trade,  and  asserted  that  its  evils  were  greatly 
exaggerated.  But  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  triumphed 
over  that  of  selfish  policy,  and  the  King  prohibited  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  tlic  Indians.  Frontenac,  however,  continued  to  main- 
tain his  position  chiefly  through  his  relationship  to  ]Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  a  reigning 
beauty,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  At  length,  wearied  with 
complaints,  the  King  re-calied  both  Governor  and  Intendant,  in 
1682,  and  appointed  M.  de  la  Barre  and  M.  de  Meules  as  tlieir 
successors.* 

La  Barre  was  a  naval  officer  of  considerable  reputation, 
but  lacking  the  prompt  decision  and  energy  of  character  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  demanded.  On  his  arrival  in  Can- 
ada, he  found  the  country  threatened  with  the  outbreak  of  an- 
other Iroquois  war.  The  English  colonists  had  increased  to 
tenfold  the  number  of  the  French,  and  then*  fur  traders  were 
everywhere  endeavouring,  by  intrigue,  by  persuasion,  by  un- 
derselling their  rivals  in  the  luxuries  of  savage  life,  to  divert 
the  profitable  traffic  in  peltries  from  Montreal  and  Quebec  to 
Albany  and  New  York. 

Colonel  Dongan,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  notwithstand- 
ing the  friendly  relations  between  his  sovereign,  Charles  II., 
and  Louis  XIV.,  fomented  the  ancient  antipathy  of  the  Iro- 
quois to  the  French.  These  astute  forest  politicians,  courted 
and  flattered  ])y  the  English,  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  alliance  with  this  growing  power, 

*  In  this  year,  a  disastrous  fire,  the  first  of  several  such,  destroyed  a  huge 
part  of  Quebec. 
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which  they  sccin  to  have  foreseen,  was  destined  to  be  the  victor 
hi  the  conflict  with  the  French  for  tlie  mastery  of  the  1682. 
continent.  It  was  their  policy,  however,  to  prolong  the  con- 
test. For  thoy  could  not  l)ut  perceive  that  the  supremacy  of 
cither  would  bo  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  themselves. 
This  was  the  explanation  of  the  seemingly  strange  vacillations 
of  the  Iroquois, —  now  fighting  in  the  interest  of  the  English, 
and  then,  in  the  very  hour  when  victory  seemed  within  their 
grasp,  making  peace  with  the  French. 

La  Barre  assembled  a  council  of  the  principal  men  of  note 
in  Canada,  military  and  civilian,  clerical  and  lay,  to  take 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  Iroquois  had 
recently,  as  we  have  seen,  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Illinois, 
then  allies  of  the  French,  and  massacred  or  captured  several 
iiundreds  of  victims.  A  Seneca  war-party  had  also  waylaid 
and  plundered  a  company  of  French  traders.  An  appeal  was 
therefore  made  to  the  King  for  a  re-enforcement  of  three  hun- 
dred soldiers,  and  thirteen  hundred  la1)ourers  to  cultivate  the 
fields,  that  the  Canadians,  accustomed  to  bush-fighting,  might 
l)e  organized  for  active  service.  Only  two  hundred  troops 
could  be  spared,  and  of  agricultural  immigrants,  none.  Al- 
though thousands  of  intelligent  and  industrious  Huguenots 
were  being  driven  out  of  France  by  persecution,  to  enrich  with 
their  skilled  labour  the  lival  countries  of  England  and  Holland, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  pollute  with  their  heresy  the  soil  of 
Canada,  jealously  guarded  by  the  King  as  a  preserve  for  Cath- 
olic orthodoxy.  The  English  Governor  at  New  York,  though 
interdicted  by  his  sovereign  from  the  commission  of  any  overt 
hostility,  and  maintaining  courteous  correspondence  w^ith  La 
Harre,  did  not  scruple  secretly  to  stimulate  the  outrages  of  the 
lroo".>is. 

i  he  French  first  attempted  to  w^eaken  the  confederacy  of  the 
1^'ivc  Nations,  by  making  separate  treaties  with  the  Ca\'ugas, 
Oneidas,  and  OnondagJis,  who  amused  the  credulous  Governor 
with  promises  Axhich  they  had  no  intention  of  keeping.  The 
attacks  of  the  Iroquois  on  the  French  forts  in  the  w^st,  now 
compelled  La  Barre  to  assume  the  oflfensive.     But  instead  of 
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.striking  a  siuldcn  blow,  he  wasted  time  i'l  attempting  to  pro- 
cure the  co-operation  of  Dongan,  the  last  thing  he  was  likely 
to  get. 

At  length,  mustering  a  force  of  a  thousand  militia-men  and 

1684.  Indians,  with  a  few  regulars,  he  set  out  from  Montreal 
to  invade  the  Seneca  '^ountry,  l)y  way  of  the  Niagara  Hiver. 
Two  weeks  had  been  spent  in  negotiations  with  Dongan  ;  as 
much  more  was  consumed  at  Fort  Frontenac.  The  provisions 
were  fast  being  consumed.  Through  the  incompetence  and 
delays  of  La  Barre,  his  command  endured  extreme  privations 
for  want  of  food.  Disease  and  death  wasted  them  away 
while  lingering  at  Famine  Cove,  near  Oswego, —  so  named  on 
account  of  their  sufferings.  Here  a  deputation  from  the  con- 
federate trilies  haughtily  dictated  terms  of  peace  with  the; 
French,  on  the  promise  of  their  immediate  evacuation  of  the 
Iroquois  territory.  To  the  demand  of  La  Barre,  that  the 
peace  should  also  include  the  l^llinois,  live  hundred  of  whom 
were  ivithin  a  daj"s  march,  on  their  "way  to  help  the  French,  the 
Iroquois  scornfully  replied,  "Not  while  a  warrior  of  either 
tribe  remains  alive  !  " 

Intensely  chagrined,  the  luckless  commander  acc'^pted  the 
disgraceful  terms.  On  reaching  Quebec,  he  was  more  morti- 
fied to  find  that  a  re-enforcement  of  soldiers  had  arrived.  De- 
spatches also  awaited  him,  urging  the  utter  extirpation  or  se^  ere 
chastisement  of  the  revolted  tribes;  and,  "as  the  Iroquois 
were  stout  and  strong,  and  would  be  useful  in  the  King's  gal- 
leys," that  the  Governor  should  make  prisoners  of  a  large  num- 
ber and  have  thom  shipped  to  France  as  galley  slaves.  La 
Barre  was  not  in  a  position  to  comply  with  either  of  these 

1685.  requests,  and  was  shortly  after  recalled  in  disgrace.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Maiquis  de  Denonville,  a  dashing  cavalry 
officer.  The  Chevalier  de  Callieres,  also  a  brave  soldier,  was, 
at  the  same  time,  appointed  Governor  of  Montreal. 

Denonville,  who  was  shortly  followed  by  six  hundred  regu- 
lars, after  a  few  hours'  rest  at  Quebec,  pushed  on  to  Fort  Fron- 
tenac. This  place  he  greatly  strengthened,  ju.d  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  fort  and  garrison  of  five   hundred  men  at 
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Niagara,  as  a  check  to  the  interference  of  the  Britisli  in  tiie 
Nortliwest  fur  trade.  His  lucid  reports  on  the  state  of  the 
country,  sent  to  tlie  King,  are  vahiable  historical  documents. 

Colonel  Dongan  meanwhile,  alarmed  at  this  vigorous  policy, 
assembled  the  principal  Iroquois  chiefs  at  xVlbany,  and  leso. 
urged  them  to  break  entirely  with  the  French,  to  expel  their 
priests  and  receive  English  Jesuit  missionaries,  and,  above  all, 
to  extend  the  English  fur  trade  to  the  Northwest  tribes.  He, 
for  his  part,  pledged  his  assistance  if  they  should  be  attacked 
by  the  French.  Without  entirely  conunittiiig  themselves  to 
these  plans,  the  politic  ch:  's  strengthened  their  alliance  with 
the  Eniilish. 

Denonville,  deeply  incensed,  determined  on  a  vigorous  war- 
policy  toward  the  Five  Nations,  notwithstanding  the  iost. 
promised  aid  of  their  English  allies.  He  was  guilty,  however, 
of  an  act  of  treachery,  which  left  a  stain  upon  his  name,  and 
greatly  embittered  the  Iroquois.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  he  induced  tifty  of  their  chiefs  to  meet  him 
for  a  conference  at  Fort  Frontenac.  To  gratify  the  whim  of 
the  King,  he  seized  their  persons,  and  shipped  them  in  irons  to 
France,  to  toil  in  the  royal  galleys.  Though  deeply  incensed, 
the  Iroquois,  Avith  a  magnanimity  shaming  the  perfidy  of  the 
Frenchman,  spared  the  lives  of  the  unwitting  instruments  of 
this  cruelty,  the  Jesuit  priests,  ind  sent  them  unharmed  out  of 
the  country. 

In  June,  1687,  with  eight  hundred  regulars,  a  thousand 
militia,  and  three  hundred  Indian  allies,  in  two  hundred  l)at- 
teaux,  Denonville  left  Montreal  to  attack  the  Senecas.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Genesee  Iliver  he  Avas  jomeu  by  four  hundred 
Illinois  Indians.  The  advance  guard  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
but  with  the  aid  of  their  red  allies,  the  French  defeated  the 
Senecas  with  great  loss.  Denonville  spent  ten  days  in  ravaging 
the  country,  burning  the  villages,  and  destroying  an  immense 
stock  of  maize, — over  a-  million  bushels,  says  one  account, — 
and  a  prodigious  number  of  hogs.  Proceeding  to  the  Niagara, 
he  rebuilt  La  Salle's  fort  and  garrisoned  it  with  a  hundred  men. 
He  also  planted  palisaded  posts  at  Toronto,  Detroit,  Sault  Ste. 
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Mario,  Michillimaokinac,  and  on  the  Illinois  River,  as  a  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  English  or  their  Iroquois  allies. 

The  whole  Five  Nations  now  united  to  avenge  the  slauirhtcr 
1688.  of  the  Senecas.  They  attacked  and  razed  Fort  Niagara, 
Avhose  garrison,  redue(Hl  ])V  famine  and  disease  to  ten  men, 
fled.  They  prowled  like  famished  wolves  all  along  the  frontier. 
They  lay  in  wait  near  every  settlement,  thirsting  for  Christian 
l)lood.  They  ravaged  the  country,  killed  the  cattle,  burned  Ihc 
stacks  and  houses  with  flaming  arrows,  and  mtmaeed  the  river 
seigneurics,  and  even  the  garrison  of  Fort  Frontenac.  During 
this  fatal  year,  over  a  thousand  of  the  colonists  fell  by  the 
scalping-knife  or  tomahawk  of  their  relentless  foe,  and  as  many 
more  by  the  dreadful  small-pox  which  devastated  the  country. 

In  this  extremity,  negotiations  for  i^eace  were  opened  under 
the  menace  of  a  thousand  Iroquois  warriors,  asseml)led  in  force 
at  Lake  St.  Francis.  These,  under  the  malign  influence  of  the 
English,  demanded  the  restoration  of  their  betrayed  chiefs,  now 
toiling  in  the  royal  galleys  in  France,  and  the  destruction  of  forts 
Frontenac  and  Niagjira.  While  the  negotiations  were  pending, 
a  crafty  Huron  chief,  Kondiaronk,  or  "  The  Hat,"  a  forest 
Machiavelli,  offended  at  the  prospect  of  a  treaty  with  his  hered- 
itary foe,  by  a  deed  of  double  treachery,  effectually  "killed 
the  peace,"  as  he  boasted,  and  revived,  with  intense  violence, 
the  horrors  of  savage  war.  Learning  that  an  Iroquois  embassy 
would  descend  the  Oswego  River,  he  placed  an  ambuscade  at  a 
portage,  which  they  would  have  to  pass,  and  killed  or  captured 
the  entire  party.  When  his  prisoners  indignantly  remonstrated 
at  this  violation  of  the  truce,  the  crafty  Kondiaronk,  with  well- 
feigned  surprise,  declared  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  nature  of 
their  mission,  and  that  ho  had  been  set  on  by  the  French  in 
making  the  attack.  lie  expressed  extreme  regret  and  abhor- 
rence at  the  act  of  treachery  of  which,  he  avowed,  he  had  been 
made  the  unwilling  agent.  As  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  he  set 
his  prisoners  free,  Avith  the  exception  of  one,  Avhom  he  retained 
for  adoption,  in  place  of  a  Huron  Avho  had  l)een  killed. 

With  this  destined  victim  of  his  cruel  cunning,  he  hastened 
to  Michillimackinac  and  delivered  his  prisoner  up  as  a  captive, 
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taken  in  war.  The  French  commandant,  unaware  oi  tne  truce 
which  had  been  proclaimed,  ordered,  after  the  savage  custom 
of  the  time,  the  execution  of  the  Irofjuois.  In  vain  the  un- 
happy man  asserted  his  character  as  an  ambassador  of  peace, 
and  appealed  for  confirmation  to  Kondiaronk.  That  crafty  and 
cruel  wretch  shook  his  head,  and  declared  that  the  man  s  mortal 
terror  must  have  turned  his  brain.  No  sooner  was  the  hapless 
victim  slain  than  Le  Rat,  with  envenomed  tongue,  protested  to 
an  old  Iroquois  chief,  held  in  bondage,  his  indignation  at  the 
outrage  committed  in  the  murder  of  an  envoy  of  peace ;  and 
loosing  his  bonds,  he  bade  him  fly  and  warn  his  tribesmen 
of  the  treachery  of  the  French.  Such  double-dyed  duplicity 
can  hardly  be  matched  in  all  the  annals  of  crime. 

The  culminating  act  in  this  bloody  drama  was  the  massacre 
of  Lachine,  in  1689.  On  the  night  of  August  5th,  twelve  hun- 
dred painted  warriors  landed,  amid  a  shower  of  hail,  on  the 
Island  of  MontreaL  Before  daybreak  they  lay  in  wait  around 
every  dwelling  in  the  doomed  village.  At  a  given  signal,  the 
dreadful  war-whoop  awoke  the  sleepers  to  a  death-wrestle  with 
a  pitiless  foe.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  dragged  from 
their  beds  and  indiscriminately  butchered  with  atrocious  cruelty. 
The  houses  were  fired,  and  two  hundred  persons  perished  in 
the  flames.  As  many  more  were  carried  off  for  the  nameless 
horrors  of  deliberate  torture.  For  two  months  the  victors 
ravaged  the  island,  the  besieged  inhabitants  of  Ville  Marie 
cowering  in  mortal  fear  behind  their  palisades.  On  the  first 
assault,  M.  de  Robeyre,  a  gallant  officer,  threw  himself,  with  a 
small  body  of  soldiers,  into  Fort  Roland,  an  exposed  post.  He 
continued  to  hold  it,  against  fearful  odds,  till  his  last  man  was 
slain,  and  he  himself  was  mortally  wounded, — a  deed  of  valour 
rivalling  the  heroic  achievement  of  Dulac  des  Ormaux. 

This  "  brain-blow  "  seems  to  have  staggered  the  colony.  Fort 
Frontenac  was  blown  up  and  abandoned.  The  dominion  of 
France  in  the  New  World  was  practically  reduced  to  the  forts 
of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal.  At  this  hour  of  its 
deepest  depression,  Denonville  was  recalled,  and  the  fiery  Fron- 
tenac was  re-appointed  Governor, 
20 
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Note. — Among  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  early 
history  of  Montreal  are  the  two  old  stone  towers  on  West 
Sherbrooke  Street,  They  date  back  to  the  period  of  the 
Indian  wars  above  described,  and  were  erected  as  defences 
against  the  attacks  of  the  savages.  One  of  them  was  long 
used  as  a  chapel,  and  contains  an  altar  and  several  inter- 
esting mortuary  inscriptions.  One  of  these  commemo- 
rates a  Huron  chief,  baptized  by  Brtibeuf,  who  died,  aged 
a^uil(  a  hundred  years,  in  1G90.  "II  fut,"  Bays  his  epi- 
iaph,  "par  sa  piettS  et  par  sa  probito  I'example  des 
•o'hi  v'ens  et  I'admiration  des  infidels."  \Wq  visited  the 
♦■ower  V  "^lay,  1878. 

The  auojont  halberb  shown  in  the  engraving  is  another 
relic  of  the  old  regime.  It  was  found  while  excavating 
in  one  of  the  old  suburbs,  and  may  have  done  doughty 
service  against  the  Indian  assailants  of  the  mission  for- 
tress. 
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CHAPTER  XIT. 

FRONTENAC'S  SECOND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Frontonac  Ro-appointcd  Governor,  IGril)  —  AluMitKiuis  Riiva<>;('s  —  French  Invu- 
bion  of  New  Euyhinil  —  MansiUTes  of  Corhu'r,  Salmon  Falls,  and  Casco  IJaj', 
1()90  —  First  American  Congress  at  New  York  —  Sir  Win.  Phips  Captures 
Port  Royal  —  Is  Repulsed  at  Quebec  —  Inxpiois  Ravajifes  —  Bounty  on  Scalps 

—  Frontcnac  Burns  Iroipiois  Towns  — St.  Castine  —  '''  11  of  Fort  Pema<iuid 

—  Col.  Church  Attacks  Villeboii  on  tlio  St.  John  —  Is  ,ep?  '  hmI  —  D'lhervillo 
in  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's  Bay  —  Treaty  of  Ryswiiii  I  iores  Respective 
Possessions  of  France  and  England,  1G97  —  Death  i  Froatenac,  in  his  Sev- 
enty-eighth Year,  IG'JB. 

THE  vetcrtui  soldier,  now  near  seventy  jcars  of  age,  Avas 
hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  Canada.  His  faults  were  for- 
gotten or  forgiven,  and  his  chivalrie  valour  was  renienijjered  as 
the  bulwark  of  the  country.  He  arrived  at  a  critical  jieriod. 
The  peril  of  the  colony  was  increased  by  the  declaration  of  war 
1)'jtwecn  France  and  England,  in  consequence  of  the  Kevolution 
of  1G88,  whereby  James  II.  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  his 
son-hi-law,  William  HI.,  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Governor 
had  brought  with  him  the  chiefs  so  treacherously  captured  l)y 
Denonville  ;  and  having  won  their  good-will  during  the  voyage, 
he  sent  them  to  their  tribes,  to  conciliate,  if  possible,  their 
favour. 

]M.  de  Callieres,  the  Governor  of  ^Montreal,  had  already 
urged  an  attack  upon  the  English  colonists,  whom  he  accused, 
Mild  not  without  reason,  of  inciting  the  Iroquois  to  war.  Ho 
proposed  makhig  an  attack,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  by 
way  of  the  Richelieu  and  Lake  Champlain,  on  Albany,  a  town 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  which  was  defended  only 
by  an  earthen  fort  with  wooden  palisades,  and  garrisoned  by  a 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers.  He  further  designed,  after  reducing 
Albany,  to  descend  the  Hudson  and  nttack  New  York.  This 
was  then  an  open  town  of  some  two  hundred  houses,  defended 
by  about  four  hundred  men,  which,  it  was  thought,  woidd  suc- 
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cumb  to  !i  sudden  iisHaiill.  Tho  British  possessions  in  Hud- 
son's liny  were  also  to  he  siniuhaneously  iittacrkcd. 

Tills  plausihle,  hut  perilous  enterprise,  however,  was  act 
aside  in  favour  of  a  naval  attack  on  Nov  York.  'I'uo  hirgo 
Avar-ships,  Avitli  several  Hnialler  vessels,  were  e(]uii)ped  ami 
placed  under  tho  conunand  of  ]M.  de  la  CafHniere,  Avho  was  to 
l)lockade  tho  harhour  and  homl)ard  the  town.  r>ut  naval  de- 
lays, ht)isterous  weather,  and  then  dense  fogs,  frustrated  the 
design,  and  caused  its  al)andonnient. 

Tho  Abenaquis  Indians,  on  th(5  ^laino  fronti(>r,  were  tho 
allies  of  tho  French,  and  among  them  were  several  Jesuit  mis- 
sions. In  retaliation  f<jr  the  massacre  of  Lachine,  they  at- 
tacked tho  New  England  fort  at  Pcmaquid,  on  the  seaeoast, 
between  the  Penobscot  and  tho  Kennebec,  and  other  frontier 
posts.  All  tho  horrors  of  Lachine  were  renewed.  Some  two 
hundred  persons  arc  said  to  have  been  slaughtered.  The  blow 
struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  every  New  England  frontier  vil- 
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lagc.  The  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  strong 
block-houses,  such  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  around  which 
deadly  tights  were  often  waged. 
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111  midwinter,  Froiilcnac  orgunizcd  thrco  cxpctlitions  to  ruv- 
agc,  A\  ith  liro  a:i(l  sworil,  tlio  British  colonics.     Early  in  Fob- 
riimy,  two  lunidrcd  men,  half  French  and  half  Indians,     looo. 
nndor  tho  command  of  Liontcnants  Mantel  and  J^ainto  Ilolono, 
h'i't  JNIontrcal.     For  two-and-twcnty  days,  they  traversed  tiio 
wintry,  snow-encumbered  woods,  crossing  morasses  and  swollen 
streams,  till  they  reached  tho  vicinity  of  Albany.     Deterred 
from  attacking  that  place  in  their  exhausted  condition,  they 
turn(>d  aside  to  tho  neighbouring  village  of  Corlacr,  now  Schen- 
ectady, containing  some  eighty  wooden  houses.     At  midnight, 
in  a  bitter  storm,  tho  l)rigand3  entered  stealthily  tho  little  ham- 
let, sleeping   in   fancied  securit}',  with   open   and  unguarded 
gates.     Each   house  was   invested   l)y  grisly  figures,   bearing 
nuirder  in  their  hearts,  and  muttted  Aveapons  in  their  hands. 
Commands  were   given   in  whispered  tones,   and   tho   human 
hyenas  awaited,  in  silence,  the  signal  for  slaughter.     The  wild 
war-wlujop  was  raised,  the  terrible  tomahawk  gleamed  in  the 
lurid  flames  of  the  burning  buildings,  and  in  two  hours,  sixty 
men,  women,  and  children  were  wantonly  butchered,  their  blood 
crimsoning  the  snowy  ground.     Twenty-eight  were  taken  pris- 
oners, and  every  house  was  reduced  to  ashes.     It  was  not  war  ; 
it  was  midnight  murder.     A  few  half-naked  wretches  escaped 
through   the   blinding   snow-storm,   to   Albany.     The    French 
rapidly  retreated,  pursued  by  the  English  from  Al])any,  and  by 
a  band  of  ]\IohaAvks,  who  cut  off  twenty-five  of  their  number,  and 
chased  the  waA-worn  survivors  almost  to  tho  gates  of  Montreal. 

The  second  expedition  was  led  by  Lieutenant  Hertel,  who, 
when  a  boy,  had  been  captured  and  tortured  by  the  Iroquois, 
lie  now  bitterly  avenged  his  wrongs  on  their  English  allies. 
Setting  out  with  fifty  men  from  Three  Rivers,  after  two  months' 
wear}'  marcli  over  a  rugged  country,  he  fell  on  the  little  village 
of  Suhnon  Falls,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  after  a  l)loody  en- 
gagement, gave  it  to  the  flames,  burning  houses,  barns,  and 
cattle  in  their  stalls,  and  carried  off  fifty-four  prisoners.  Tlie 
country  was  now  roused,  and  two  hundred  men,  thirsting  for 
revenge,  were  in  hot  pursuit.  Taking  his  post,  sword  in  hand, 
at  the  bridge  of  Wooster  River,  Hertel,  with  a  valour  worthy 
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of  a  lu'llcr  cmiso,  lu^lcl  iUo  pursuers  in  chock,  and  covered  V.w 
rctrcnt  of  his  comrades.  The  MiC'eriiigs  of  the  cnptivea  "vvcro 
intense.  '^I'liey  "wero  compelled  to  carry  throiiirh  tho  Avil(h>rness 
tl)0  spoils  of  tiieir  own  liomes.  Ono  of  tliem,  rejecting  his 
burden,  Avas  left  ])y  the  Indians  to  pcrisli  over  a  slow  Hre. 
^hiry  Ferjjiison,  a  «iirl  of  fifteen  yeaj"^'.  bursting  into  tears 
through  grief  and  fatigue,  was  scalped  fo»<hwith.  Suckling 
infants  were  thrown  into  the  riv<>r,  or  ahandoi.ed  in  the  forest, 
that  they  might  not  embarrass  the  retreat. 

I]ut  although  there  might  he  no  delay  for  mercy,  there  Avas 
for  slaughter.  AVliilc  returning,  llertel  joined  a  third  party 
from  Qucl)cc,  in  an  atta<'^  on  tho  ]iritish  fort  at  Casco  Bay. 
For  three  days  the  fort  held  out,  till  its  palisades  Avoro  fired, 
Avheu  a  crowd  of  prisoners  Avore  handed  over  to  tho  tender 
mercies  of  hlood -thirsty  savages.  Tho  Avorks  Avere  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  every  house  burned  for  two  leagues  Jironnd.  Four 
vessels,  that  Avero  sent  from  Boston  to  relievo  the  fort,  camo  in 
sight,  only  to  behold  the  flag  of  the  Bourbons  Avaving  upon  its 
ruins. 

In  retaliation  for  these  attacks  on  their  English  allies,  tho 
Iroquois  ravagcid  the  Canadian  frontier,  burst  from  tho  forest 
on  solitary  outposts  and  lonely  hamlets,  shot  doAvn  tho  peasant 
in  his  iiold,  and  destroyed  the  groAving  crops  ;  and  then  disap- 
peared as  suddenly  as  they  came. 

Tho  record  of  these  ruthless  deeds  is  a  dnrk  and  dreadful 
page  in  tho  annals  of  our  country.  Cruel  Avrongs  av^ic  in- 
flicted on  either  side,  often  upon  the  helpless  and  the  innocent, 
and  a  heritage  of  hatred  Avas  handed  doAvn  from  siro  to  son,  that 
embittered  for  generations  tho  ruthless  conflicts  of  neighl)()nr- 
ing  Christian  peoples,  Avho  rivalled  in  deeds  of  pitiless  savagery 
their  pagan  allies. 

Eager  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  Indian  trilies  of  tli 
NortliAvest,  and  to  retain  the  fur  trade,  Frontenac  dispatched  a 
strong  convoy  of  goods  to  Michillimackinac.  Tho  arrival  at 
Quebec  of  thrcG  hundred  Avestern  Avarriors,  in  ono  hundred  and 
ten  canoes,  Avith  ono  himdrod  thousand  croAvns'  Avorth  of  furs, 
demonstrated  the  success  of  tho  movement. 
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III  tho  monlli  of  May,  tlio  Brititth  colotiists,  ^vll{)  wito  now 
thoi'oii.'jjlily  nrouHcd,  tsc^iit  dcpiitit'S  to  a  oougrona  nt  New  York, 
tho  first  ever  luld  iii  Anu'iica,  to  coiici'it  u  scheino  lor  coiu- 
l>iiUHl  action  against  tho  Fivndi. 

h\  tiio  glrngglo  for  very  existence  of  tho  French  power  in 
America,  tho  province  of  Acadia  had  b.^en  uhnost  entirely 
neglected.  Tho  inhabitants  devoted  th(Mns(dve8  chiefly  to  the 
fur  trade  and  tho  cultivation  of  tho  rich  marsh-lands  on  tho 
Bay  of  Fundy,  defended  from  tho  Bca  by  dykes.  Tho  trading- 
posts  were  not  unfre(j[uently  attacked  and  pillaged  by  maraud- 
ing pirates.  Tho  coinitry  was  destined  again  to  pass  into  the 
l)os8ession  of  tho  English. 

Sir  AVilliam  Fhii)s,  the  agent  of  this  transfer,  is  a  sufficiently 
noteworthy  character  to  detain  our  attention  for  a  little,  lie  was 
])orn  of  humblo  parents,  on  the  banks  of  tho  K(>nn(!bec,  and  ia  said 
to  have  been  one  of  twenty-six  children,  all  of  tho  same  mother. 
Till  lie  was  eighteen  years  old  ho  was  employed  iu  keeping 
sheep.  He  then  came  to  lioston  and  learned  tho  trade  of  ship- 
carp  liter,  and  tho  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing.  lie  con- 
ceived, at  length,  tho  project  of  recovering  tho  treasure  of  a 
Spanish  galleon,  wrecked  fifty  years  before,  in  tho  Vv'ost  Indian 
seas.  Interesting  others  in  his  Bclicme,  ho  procured  a  vessel 
for  the  purpose,  but  was  for  a  long  time  iinsueccssrul.  At 
length  ho  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  t'.io  bottom  of  the  sea 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels  to  tho  amount  of  £300,000  sterling, 
his  own  share  of  which  was  £16,000.  lie  also  received,  what 
he  valued  perhaps  more,  the  honour  of  a  baronetcy. 

In  the  spring  of  1090,  Sir  "William  Phips  was  sent  by  the 
Colon  '  of  ^lassachusetts  to  reduce  the  Province  of  ^Vcadia. 
"With  a  force  of  seven  hundred  men,  in  eight  small  vessels,  he 
appeared  before  Port  lioyal,  whose  dilapidated  fort  was  gar- 
risoned by  only  eighty  men.  ISIenneval,  the  Governor,  stoutly 
demanded,  and  ol)taincd,  honourable  terms  of  surrender. 
Phips,  hoAvevcr,  considering  himself  over-reached,  found  .i 
pretext  for  breaking  h'lr,  word,  plundered  the  merchants,  pillaged 
the  church,  and  carried  tho  garrison  prisoners  to  Boston.     The 
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othor   forts   were    speedily    roduccd,   and   the    subjugation    of 
Aciidia  completed. 

A  conil)ined  attack,  both  naval  and  military,  on  Canada,  had 
boon  devised  by  the  New  York  Colonial  Congress.  Tliirty- 
Ibui*  trading  and  fishing  vessels  were  collected,  and  provisioned 
for  four  montb.s,  and  twenty-two  hundred  sailors  and  militia-men 
hired  or  pressed  for  the  service.  Colonel  Winthrop  of  Con- 
necticut, ivitli  eight  hundred  militia-men,  "was  to  advance 
from  Albaiiy  on  IMontreal.  But  an  outbreak  of  small-pox  in 
Winthrop's  camp,  on  Lake  Champlain,  which  carried  off,  it  is 
said,  three  hundred  of  his  Indian  allies,  together  with  a  defi- 
ciency of  canoeS  tiiid  supplies,  compelled  his  retreat  to  Albany. 
Captain  Schuyler,  ""vith  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  whites  and 
Indians,  pressed  on  to  La  Prairie,  near  l^Iontrcal.  Falling  on 
the  settlement,  ho  killed  or  captm'cd  twenty-five  persons,  sev- 
eral of  whom  were  women,  and  then  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Frontcnac  had  heard,  at  IMontreal,  of  the  menaced  invasion. 
Grasping,  himself^  the  tomahawk,  and  chanting  the  war-song, 
ho  animated  his  twelve  hundred  Indian  allies  to  the  conflict. 
He  was  now  startled  at  learning  that  an  English  fleet  was  care- 
fully sounding  its  way  up  the  St.  LaAvrence.  Hastening  to 
(Quebec,  he  mustered  his  forces,  with  the  neighbouring  seigneurs 
and  their  censUaireSy  and  his  Indian  allies,  to  the  number  of 
three  thoueand  men.  The  ramparts  had  been  greatly  strength- 
ened, and  stout  barricades  of  beams  and  casks  of  earth  were 
constructed  at  all  the  gates.  Early  in  the  morning  of  October 
5th,  the  snowy  sails  of  Phips'  fleet  were  seen  by  the  anxious 
eyes  upon  the  ramparts,  slowly  rounding  the  headland  of  Point 
Levi.  The  fleet  had  been  delayed  at  Boston,  awaiting  expected 
assistance  from  England,  Avhich,  however,  never  came.  Hav- 
ing no  pilot,  Phips  lost  much  time  in  ascending  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  was  detained  three  weeks  by  head- winds  at  Tadousac. 
Inetead  of  finding  any  disposition  among  the  'inhabitants  to  ac- 
cept British  rule,  he  encountered,  wherever  he  attempted  to 
land,  the  most  spirited  opposition. 

The  day  after  he  reached  Quebec,  Phips  sent  an  officer  with 
a  peremptory  summons  for  its  surrender,  in  the  name  of  their 
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majesties,  AYillium  und  jMaiy,  King  and  Qucou  of  England. 
Tlio  mossoiiger  Avas  l)lin]toldcd,  and  i'(inductcd  by  a  round- 
about "vvay,  ov(>r  barricades,  amid  tlio  hulibub  of  ■warlike  prep- 
aratiop,  tho  hustling  of  a  noisy  crowd,  and  the  laugliter  of 
women,  Avlio  called  liini  Colin  oNlaillard, — tho  name  of  tho  chiei 
l^laj'or  ill  bllud-man's-buIF, —  to  tho  council  chamber  in  the 
Chateau  of  St.  Louis.  AVheu  the  baudago  Avas  removed,  the 
envoy  belu^ld  a  brilliant  assembly  of  officers,  ])edecked  ■with 
gold  and  silver  lace,  and  all  tho  "martial  foppery"  of  the 
period.  Presenting  his  sunnnons,  ho  laid  his  Avatch  upon  the 
cable  and  demanded  an  answer  in  an  hour. 

*'I  Avill  not  keep  you  ■waiting  so  long,"  said  the  haughty 
Frontenac.  "Tell  your  general  that  I  acknowledixe  no  Kinff 
of  England  but  King  James.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
calls  himself  such,  is  a  usurper.  I  will  answer  your  general 
l)y  tho  mouth  of  my  cannon,"  and  the  discomfited  envoy  Avasi 
led  back  the  A\'ay  he  came. 

Phips  determined  to  land  his  troops  at  Beauport,  ford  the 
St.  Charles  at  Ioav  Avater,  and  get  to  the  rear  of  the  town, 
Avhile  his  fleet  ])ombarded  the  front.  But  that  night,  Callieres 
arrived  from  Montreal  Avith  strong  re-enforcements ,  Avho  sang 
and  shouted  defiantly  as  they  filed  into  the  besieged  fortress. 
The  next  day  Avas  stormy,  but  the  day  after,  INhijor  Walley, 
Avitli  thirteen  hundred  Xew  England  militia-men  landed,  through 
nuid  and  Avater,  in  the  face  of  a  galling  fire,  at  Beauport.  The 
•ground  Avas  boggy  and  miry,  Avhich  made  the  Avork  of  dragging 
their  cannon  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 

MeanAvhile,  Phips  opened  a  furious  fire  on  the  toAvn,  Avhich 
ho  kept  up  for  tAvo  days,  l)ut  his  guns  Avere  of  light  Avcight 
and  ill-served,  and  did  little  damage.  The  French,  on  tho  con- 
trary, replied  Avith  such  effect,  that  tho  larger  vessels  of  the 
ll'ct  Avere  badly  cut  up,  and  rendered  almost  unmanageable. 
AValley's  men  suffered  intensely  from  rain  and  frost,  hunger  and 
exposure,  and  many  sickened  of  small-pox.  Struggling  in  the 
marshes  of  tho  St.  Charles,  and  galled  by  tho  firo  of  the  French 
!uk1  Indian  sharp-shooters,  concealed  behind  coverts  and  breast- 
works, they  Averc  repulsed  with  loss.  They  hastily  embarked 
21 
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at  niglit,  Jiinid  a  violent  storm,  leaving  live  of  tlicir  cannon 
behind. 

Pliips  now  felt  that  his  two  thonsand  raw  fishermen  and 
farmers,  and  his  shattered  fleet,  were  nnable  to  rednce  tlie 
almost  imjiregnable  fortress  of  Quebec, —  one  of  the  strongest 
natural  positions  in  tlie  Avorld, —  garrisoned  by  three  tliou.sand 
men,  and  oonnnanded  by  a  skilled  and  veteran  soldier.  Drop- 
l^ing  down  the  river,  Ix'hind  the  Island  of  Orleans,  he  refitted 
his  damaijcod  vessels,  himscdf  workins:  Avitli  the  sailors  at  his 
old  trade  of  sliip-carpenter.  Late  in  November,  he  reached 
Boston,  crest-fallen  and  chagrined.  Several  vessels  of  Iii-; 
squadron  were  wrecked,  and  the  ill-starred  expedition  proved  a 
total  failure.* 

The  Rejoicing  of  the  French  at  this  signal  deliverance  was 
very  great.  It  Avas  commemorated  by  a  medal  bearing  the  in- 
scription Fkancia  IX  Novo  Orbe  Yictrix,  Kebeca  Libehata, 
A.  I).  MDCXC,  and  ])y  the  erection  of  a  church  dedicated  to 
^'  Notre  Dame  de  la  Mctoire,"  still  standing  in  the  lower  toAvn. 

All  along  the  extended  Canadian  border  the  cruel  warfere 
raged.  Tlie  entire  population  of  New  France  was  only  eleven 
thousjuid.  That  of  New  England  was  at  least  ten  times  as 
many.  The  Iroquois,  who  kept  both  nations  in  terror,  were 
less  than  seven  thousand,  about  two  thousand  of  whom  were 
fighting  men.  The  plucky  Frenchmen  continued  to  wage  the 
unequal  conflict.  With  their  Abenaquis  allies,  the}'  ravaged 
the  New  England  frontier,  and  French  corsairs  swept  the  sea- 
board, and  even  cut  out  vessels  in  Boston  harbour.  The  Eng- 
lish cut  the  dykes,  flooded  the  land,  and  slaughtered  the  cattle 
of  tlio  French  settlements  of  Acadia.  With  the  aid  of  their 
Irocpiois  allies,  they  made  another  dash  at  jVIontreal,  and  the 
remorseless  savages  infested  the  French  settlements  along  the 
Richelieu,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  OttaAva. 

A  reign  of  terror  and  sorroAV,  of  desolation  and  death  pro- 


*  Two  years  later,  Sir  William  Plupa  was  mado  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
His  sailor  habits,  however,  followed  liim,  and  ho  was  recullod  to  England  for 
assaulting,  with  his  cane,  tho  Collector  of  Customs  of  tho  i^ort  of  Boston,  und 
a  Captain  of  tho  Royal  Na\'y.    Death  ended  his  stormy  career  iu  1C93. 
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vailed  in  Canada.  "  Xo  Frenchman  shall  have  leave  to  cut  a 
stick,"  throatcncd  tlio  revengeful  ^Mohawks  ;  *«t!u'y  sliall  find 
no  quiet  even  in  their  graves,"  —  and  to  a  f(>arful  degree  they 
made  good  th(>ir  threats.  Along  the  frontier  every  house  "was 
a  fortress,  and  every  household  "Nvas  an  armed  garrison.  ]\Ianv 
were  the  dc^eds  of  daring  done  by  lono  Avomen  in  defence  of 
their  heartlis  and  babes,  and  pitiful  were  the  sutfcrings  they 
cudiu'cd. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Drew,  capture(l  in  the  massacre  of  a 
New  Hampshire  village,  "in  midwinter,  in  the  open  air,  dur- 
ing a  storm  of  suoav,"  gave  birth  to  her  tirst-borii  son,  whicii 
was  doomed  to  instant  death  by  the  Al)enaquis  savages.  Han- 
nah Dustiu  of  Haverhill,  with  her  nurse  and  a  boy,  grimly 
avenged  the  murder  of  her  week-old  1)abc  l>y  the  slanghter  of 
ten  out  of  twelve  of  her  slumbering  captors,  and  escaped  to 
the  British  settlements. 

The  footprints  of  civilization  were  marked  Avith  blood.  The 
deadly  aml)ush  lurked  on  every  side,  and  the  death-dealing 
l)ullet  from  the  unerring  marksman  lurking  in  the  tliicket, 
menaced  the  starving  peasant  if  he  attempted  to  sow  or  reap 
his  scanty  acres.  Tlio  culture  of  the  soil  was  impossible,  and 
famine  threatened  the  land.  In  both  New  England  and  New 
France,  a  ^lvisll  piper  currency  was  issued,  and  crippled  trade 
languished  almost  to  extinction.  Society  was  returning  to  a 
state  of  savagery.  Christian  men,  despising  the  vast  heritage 
of  virgin  soil  with  which  the  great  All-Father  had  dowered 
Ilis  children,  red  or  white,  in  their  mutual  jealousy  and  hatred 
and  unhallowed  greed  for  gain,  hounded  their  savage  allies  at 
each  others'  throats,  and — crowning  atrocity  of  shame  !  —  a  tarilf 
of  prizes  was  ofFcrcd  for  human  scalps  ;  from  ten  to  twenty  louis 
1)y  the  French,  from  ten  to  fifty  louis  by  the  English.  Amid 
such  horrors  were  the  foundations  of  the  Canadian  nationality 
laid.  1 

The  British  government  resolved  on  striking  another  blow  at  the 
colonial  possessions  of  the  French.    A  secret  naval  cxpe-    1093. 
(lition  was  fitted  out  in  the  British  dockyards  for  the  capture  of 
Martinique,  and  a  subsequent  attack  on  Quebec.     It  sailed  for 
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the  Antilles,  but  was  ropiilsod  at  Martinique,  with  tlu^  loss  of 
nine  hundred  men.  Sailing  for  lioston,  yellow  fever  broke  out 
in  the  fleet,  causing  a  friglitful  mortality, —  two-thirds,  say  the 
records,  of  the  five  tliousand  on  board  died  of  that  disease. 
The  attack  onQuel)ec,  wliich,  in  the  meantime,  hnd  ])een greatly 
strengthened,*  was  then'foro  abandoned.  During  this  year, 
French  privateers  captured  three  hundred  British  vessels,  aid 
the  latter  only  sixty-nine  of  their  enemy's. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  reign  of  terror,  Frontenac  resolved  on 
1093.  a  supreme  effort.  He  despatched  a  force  of  "ix  hundred 
men  to  Cataracjui,  where,  despite  the  protest  of  the  English 
Governor  of  Kew  York,  he  rebuilt  the  fort  abandoned  l)y  Dcn- 
onville,  in  order  to  curb  and  menace  the  Iroquois.  These  sav- 
ages retaliated  by  another  attack,  in  force,  on  ISIontrejil,  but  the 
inhabitants,  being  forewarned  of  their  approach,  ga^e  them 
such  a  warm  reception,  that  they  retreated  to  their  foiest  fast- 
nesses to  nourish  their  wrath  for  a  future  day  of  vcngci.nce. 

The  following  year,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  veteran  Fron- 
1690.  tenac  organized  an  expedition  of  eight  Innidred  white 
men,  and  as  many  Indians,  for  the  punishment  of  tho  Iroquois. 
Overcoming  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  crossing  Lake 
Ontario,  in  a  fleet  of  battcaux  and  canoes,  they  sailed  up  the 
Oswesfo  River.  Arrivincc  at  v/r^*^^fall  at  a  cataract,  hundreds 
of  torches  were  lighL«<d,  castiii  x  ' 'leir  lurid  glare  on  the  flash- 
ing Avaters,  the  waving  foliage,  the  bronze  figures  of  tho  In- 
dians, and  tho  various  uniforms  of  the  French.  Plunging  iiilo 
the  rapids,  the  savage  and  civilized  warriors  dragged  and 
forced  the  batteaux  beyond  the  obstruction,  to  the  placid  stream 
above.  Hanging  from  a  tree  they  found  two  bimdles  of  reeds, 
indicating  that  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty-four  Avarriors, — 
such  was  the  number  of  the  reeds, —  bade  them  defiance. 
The  gallant  commander,  now  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  his 
hair  white  with  age,  but  his  eyes  flashing  with  martial  fire, 
was  i)orne  on  a  litter  in  the  midst.  As  tho  invaders  ap- 
proached   the   fort; 'led  town  of  the   Onontlagas,  tho   savages, 


Tu  1854,  in  an  (iM  ro(1;)iil)t,  jit  Qnehei;,  a  brass  plato  was  found  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  commemorating  its  construction  by  Frontenac,  iu  1G93. 
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luiviiig  fired  the;  coinbiistiblo  Avigwams,  fled  to  the  forest,  leav- 
ing the  sinr)king  l)rands  the  i)rolitless  booty  of  the  conqueror. 
To  his  Listing  disgrace,  Frontenao  permitted  tlio  torture  of  a 
forest  stoic  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  from  v:hom  no  sufferings 
could  extort  a  single  groan.  The  Oneidas  were  also  subdued, 
and,  their  stores  of  grain  being  destroyed,  were  abandoned  to 
the  wasting  of  famine  and  pestilence.  The  western  cantons, 
however,  continued  unsulyugated,  and  bitterly  avenged  their 
allies  by  the  nuirder  of  many  a  Frenchman. 

during  these  stormy  years,  M.  DTberville,  a  native  of  j\Ion- 
trcui,  Avho  had  risen  to  a  captaincy  in  the  French  navy,  was 
maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  Frencli  arms.  In  1G85, 
with  ]M]\I.  Troyes  and  Ste.  Ilelenc,  and  eighty  Canadians,  he 
had  traversed  on  snow-shoe.^,  six  hundred  miles  of  mountain, 
marsh,  and  forest  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  with  many  brave  but 
l)loody  exploits,  had  captured  the  British  tradii/^-posts  on  that 
frozen  sea. 

Shortly  after  the  capture  of  Port  Koyal  by  Phips,  the  garri- 
son established  there  by  the  government  of  ^Massachusetts  was 
withdrawn,  and  Acadia  passed  again  into  the  possession  of  the 
[''rench.     INI.  Villebon,  the  newly  appointed  Governor  at  Port 
Royal,  being  greatly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  New  Engiar  ' 
[jrivateers,   removed  his  headquarters  to  the  River  St.  John, 
some  distance  above  its  mouth,  at  its  junction  with  the  Nashwaak. 
Here  he  had  a  strongly  palisaded  fort,  and  not  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  his  garrison  was  a  number  of  powerful  and 
well-trained  watch-dogs,  whose  deep  bay  gave  the  alarm  on  the 
approach  of  danger.     Indian  rimncrs  kept  up  communication 
with  Quebec,  and  gave  intelligence  of  the  movement  of  Fng- 
lish  shi[)s  in  the  I>ay  of  Fundy.     Phips  had  destroyed  the  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John,   but  French  privateers,  which 
swept  the  New  England  coast,  continued  to  l)ring  their  prizes 
into  the  river,  and  place  their  })risoncrs  and  spoils  in  Villebon's 
fort. 

In  1092,  Sir  "William  Phips  had  built  at  Ptmaquid,  at  the 
cost  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,— an  immense  sum  for  those 
(hys, —  for  the  protection  of  New  England  against  the  French, 
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a  strong  stoiio  fort.  It  was  of  quiidraiigiilar  shape,  "with  four 
flanking  towers.  It  mounted  eighteen  cannon,  and  "vvas  garri- 
soned by  sixty  men.  Tho  Freneh  regarded  it  as  a  menace,  and 
determined  or.  its  destruction.  Two  frigates  and  a  l.ind  force 
wcro  to  co-operato  in  tho  enterprise,  but  it  was  found  to  be 
defended  by  an  English  man-of-AV^ar,  and  to  be  too  strong  to  1)c 
successfully  attacked. 

It  remained  for  Yillebon  and  D'Iberville  to  accomplish  the 
1697.  task  of  its  reduction.  They  left  tho  St.  John  in  two 
frigjites,  with  a  body  of  soldiers  and  siege-material.  At  Pen- 
obscot Bay,  they  were  joined  by  tho  Baron  St.  Castine,  with  a 
force  of  two  hundred  Indians.  Tho  story  of  St.  Castino  is  one 
of  romantic  interest.  lie  was  born  at  Beam,  in  t!io  Pyrenees, 
tho  heir  of  a  noblo  house,  and  came  to  Canada  as  an  officer  of 
tho  Carignan  regiment,  in  1GG5.  He  had  settled  among  the 
Abenacpiis,  and  married  the  daughter  of  ]\Iadockawando,  tlic 
great  t^.igamorc,  or  h(>ad  chief  of  these  tribes.  Ho  acquired  a 
remarkable  ascendancy  among  tb.e  savages,  and  kept  a  sort  of 
semi-feudal  state  at  his  seigneury  of  Castine,  at  tlic  mouth  of 
the  Peno^.  ^cot.  He  gave  liberal  jiresents  to  his  Indian  followers, 
and  received  rich  furs  of  triple  their  value  in  return.  In  tliis 
way,  he  accumulated  a  fortune  of  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  Ho  had  several  daughters,  who  were  all  well  married 
to  Frenchmen,  and  received  handsome  dowries. 

Captain  Chul^b,  a  man  pecullarily  obnoxious  to  the  Indians, 
on  account  of  complicity  in  tho  murder  of  tv.'o  of  their  chiefs, 
was  in  connnand  at  Fort  Pemaquid,  with  a  garrison  of  nearly  a 
hiradi-ed  wx  ;i.  When  summoned  to  surrender,  he  returned  .1 
spirited  deuanee.  D'ibervllle's  camion  and  mortars  were  soon 
in  position  and  the  explosion  of  tlie  sliells  within  tho  quad- 
rangle of  lh(-  fit,  tilled  the  hearts  of  tho  littlo  garrison  with 
terror.  St.  Castine,  who  was  a  humane  man,  conveved  a 
message  tc  Chubb  tliat,  if  the  Avorks  were  carried  by  assault, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  restrain  tlio  Indians  from  the  massacre 
of  tho  Engllsli.  The  wliito  flag  was  soon  raised,  and  tlio  place 
surrendertMl,  but  th-?  guaranteed  protection  of  St.  Castino  was 
only  parfially  enjoyed,— -  several    lives   being   lost  by  acts  of 
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savage  violcuco.  The  Avails  and  towers  of  the  fort  were  levelled 
to  the  ground,  and  the  French  sailed  away,  D'lherville's  frigate 
narrowly  escaping  cai)turc  by  an  English  fleet  sent  to  relieve 
the  fort. 

In  prompt  retaliation  for  the  loss  of  Fort  Fenuuiuid,  Colonel 
Church,  Avith  live  hundred  men  in  a  flotilla  of  Avhale-boats, 
ravaged  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  as  far  as  Beau-bassin, 
cutting  the  dykes  and  l)urning  the  houses. 

Church,  on  his  return,  was  met  b}^  three  vessels  from  Boston, 
on  their  way  to  attack  \'illebon,  at  his  fort  on  the  St.  John,  and 
was  ordered  to  join  the  expedition.  Carefully  sounding  tluMr 
way  up  the  river,  they  approached  at  last  the  forest  fortress. 
The  watch-dogs  bayed,  the  alarm-gun  was  tired,  and  Villebon's 
Indian  scouts  kept  up  a  ceaseless  fusilade.  The  English  threw 
up  a  battery  of  three  cannon  landed  from  the  vessels,  and 
opened  lire  on  the  fort.  In  tAV^o  days  the  guns  were  dismounted, 
live-and-twenty  men  were  slain  by  the  tire  of  the  French,  and 
the  rest  of  the  assailants  were  sufl'ering  seveiudy  from  camping 
without  shelter  in  the  chill  October  air.  The  English  aban- 
doned the  attack,  and  retreated  crestfallen  to  ^Massachusetts. 

The  following  Avinter  was  one  of  intense  severity,  and  many 
Indians,  French,  and  English  perished  of  cold  and  hunger. 
The  atrocities  of  man  were  added  to  the  inclemencies  of  nature  ; 
and  in  many  a  lonely  hamlet,  the  shuddering  ear  of  night  was 
pierced  by  the  deadly  yell  of  the  savage  Avar-whoop.  Along 
the  frontier  no  man  could  leave  his  house  Avithout  the  risk  of 
being  shot  and  scalped.  One  Indian  Avarrior  boasted  that  he 
had  killed  or  captured  one  hundred  and  fifty  nst-n,  Avomen,  and 
children. 

On  the  reduction  of  Fort  Penuuiuid,  DTbervilk;  sailed  to 
(Quebec  for  re-(>nforccments,  and  thence  proceeded  to  pillage 
the  British  settlements  of  Newfoundland.  Brouillan,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  French  settlement  of  Placentia,  Avith  nine  priva- 
teers, chased  an  English  man-of-war  into  tlie  Bay  of  Bulls.  The 
British  captain  placed  all  his  cannon  on  his  exposed  broadside, 
and  fought  till  his  ship  was  Avrapped  in  flames.  The  French 
captured  thirty  English  vessels,  and  sacked  several  minor  posts. 
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Being  joined  by  D'lbervillc,  they  utt.aeked  tlio  town  of  St.  Jolm 
by  land  and  sea.  After  a  stont  resistance,  tlio  town  surren- 
dered, and  was  burncid  to  ashes,  and  its  inhabitants  shipped  to 
Enghuid,  or  to  ]>onavista.  In  midwinter,  D'lbervillc,  with  one 
hinuh'cd  and  twenty  Canadians  on  snow-shoes,  ravaged  the 
British  settlements,  kilHiig  or  eaptiiring  the  inhal)itants,  and 
burniiiij:  their  houses. 

A  British  fur-trading  company  had  planted  several  strong- 
bastioned  forts  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  sent  thitlier  annual  ships 
to  collect  the  valualdc  stores  of  furs.  In  successive  years, 
Dlberville  attacked  and  captured  several  of  these  forts,  Avhich 
were  afterwards  rc-capturod  by  the  liritish.  He  also  brought 
several  liritish  prizes  to  Quebec.  IIo  now,  in  1()!>7,  muler- 
took  the  reduction  of  the  entire  region  surrounding  Hudson's 
Bay.  One  of  his  vessels  got  crushed  in  the  ice,  the  others  be- 
came separated,  and  he  reached  Fort  A'elson  Avith  a  single 
vessel  of  tifty  guns.  He  boldly  attacked  three  Bntish  ships, 
mounting  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  guns,  and  sent  one  to 
the  bottom  with  all  sail  set,  with  the  loss  of  every  man  on 
board.  He  shortly  after  reduced  the  fort,  and  conquered  the 
whole  territory  for  France.  Thus  the  icebergs  and  rocky  sliores 
of  this  wild  northern  sea  echoed  with  the  international  strife 
which  was  deluging  the  plains  of  Europe  Avith  blood,  and  carry- 
ing terror  to  every  luunlet  in  New  England  and  New  France. 

The  treaty  of  Ivyswick,  signed  Sept.  20,  1()97,  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and  restored  to  France 
and  England  the  respective  possessions  held  at  its  outbreak. 
The  bloodshed  and  pillage,  the  wretchedness  and  ruin  of  eight 
long  years,  countetl  for  notliing;  and  the  irrepressible  conflict 
for  the  possession  of  a  continent,  had  to  bo  fouglit  over  again 
and  again. 

Frontenac  soon  after  died,  at  Quebec,  in  the  seventy-eiglith 
1698.  year  of  his  age.  He  was  respected  or  admired  by  his 
friends,  for  his  energy  and  daring  of  character  ;  and  feare<l  or  hated 
by  his  enemies, —  and  he  had  many, —  for  his  stern  andhaught}' 
manners,  and  cruel  temper  in  war.  His  lot  was  cast  in 
troublous  times,  and  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  i)reserving  to 
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Franco,  lli'^  colony  Avliidi  Ik;  liad  found  on  llu^  very  vorgo  of 


rinn. 


On  tho  (Icclariition  of  peace,  D'Iberville,  tlio  hero  of  Hud- 
son's r>.'iy,  obtained  ji  connnissiou  to  colonize  Louisiana.  Ex- 
ploring, planting,  building  from  KJiU)  to  1702  in  tlio  jiot,  \\n- 
■\vliolesoino  l)ny{)us  and  lagoons  of  the  Ciuif  coast,  he  founded 
lioloxi  and  Mobile.  Smitten  m  ith  yellow  fever,  ho  returncMl  to 
Franco.  Scanjo  convalescent,  ho  captured  l>om  tho  Ihitisii, 
Nevis,  ono  of  their  AVest  India  possessions,  and  died  of  a 
second  attack  of  yellow  fever,  in  1706,  aged  forty-four.  Thus 
passed  away  ono  of  tho  restless  spirits  of  a  stormy  age,  whose 
deeds  of  valour  were  unhappily  also  deeds  of  blood. 
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"QUEEN  ANNE'S   WAlt." 

Do  C'iillirTOH  Surrocds  Fioiitciiiio  —  Tniiity  with  <lio  Iroqnoirf,  1700  —  Detroit 
iMHiiidcd  —  V>'iir  of  Iho  Spaiiisli  Siioiu-ssioii,  1702  ■ — V;uuli(Miil,  Vi((>r,;y  — 
^■|l(^  Alifiiiuiiiis  liJivii;;*^  New  Enj:;laiul  —  Ma:'.su(ios  of  DcciliuUl  and  Ilaver- 
liill — ^  Traj^io  StM'iioa  —  Port  Royal  CaptunHl,  Ro-named  Annapolis,  1710  — 
Sir  irovondfU  Walker's  Disaslrons  Attempt  against  Quchcc,  ITU  —  The 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  gives  En;;land  Aeadia,  Newfoundland,  and  Ilndison's  15:'y, 
1713  —  Internal  Development  —  For  Trade*  —  !Manufaetnro8  —  L;nv  Reforms 
—  Cliarlevoix  Visits  Canada,  17:20 —  Father  Raslea  at  Norridi^ewoclc  —  Ilia 
Crnol  Murder  —  Tho  AluMnuinis  l$urn  Brunswiek  —  Death  of  Yandrenil  — 
Forts  Oswego  uml  Frederic  IManted  —  ILxplorationa  of  tho  Vdreudrycs,  in 
tho  Northwest. 

THE  Cliovalior  dc  CiiUiures,  who  luul  ])eou  for  somo  time  tho 
comiiiJiiKliiut  of  ]Moiiti'eal,  -was  a^jpoiuted  successor  (;f 
ico«.  Froiiteiiac.  Ouo  of  his  first  acts  was  tlie  conchision  of 
a  peace  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  French.  Governor  Bclla- 
mont  of  New  York,  in  arrano;ing  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
after  tho  war,  htid  endeavoured  to  i)rocuro  the  recognition  of 
tho  confederate  Five  Nations  as  tho  subjects  of  Great  Britain; 
but  tho  senators  of  this  forest  republic,  strongly  asserted  their 
inde[)endence,  and  negotiated  a  separate  treaty  with  tho  French. 
In  retaliation,  and  to  restrain  the  influence  of  tho  Jesuits  amouir 
the  Iro(|uois,  tho  legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  odious 
decree,  which  declared  that  every  "  Popish  priest,"  entering  the 
cantons  of  the  confoderato  tribes,  should  be  hanged.  In  vindi- 
cation of  this  Draconic  law,  it  was  alleged,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  the  .Tesuits  stirred  up  the  innate  ferocity  of  tho 
savages  to  the  slaughter  of  tho  English.* 

*  It  was  even  asserted  that  the  mysteries  of  tho  Gospel  of  peace,  woro  made 
tho  means  of  inc-ulcating  tho  duty  of  massacre  and  revenge.  "  The  Indians  an^ 
taught,"  said  liomaseen,  an  ^Vhenaiiuis  sa<hem,  to  Williamson,  tlio  English 
clergyman,  at  Boston,  "  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  a  Frencli  lady;  that  her  son, 
Jesus  Christ,  was  murdered  l>y  tho  English  ;  that  ho  was  risen  from  tho  dead, 
and  gon(i  to  heaven ;  and  that  all  who  w ould  gain  his  fa\our  must  aven^o 
his  blood." 
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Tho  Iroquois,  in  1700,  sent  envoys  to  Canada  *'to  mourn 
over  tlio  Frencli  l<ille(l  in  tiio  war,"  and  to  bury  tlie  liutcliet  Ibr- 
cver.  Tliis  treaty  was  rati(i«'d  (ho  following  year  heforo  tlio 
walls  of  Montreal,  with  feudal  pajj^iianlry,  amid  tho  ehMntin<^of 
tho  Te  Deum^  and  salvos  of  artillery,  in  an  assembly  of  thirteen 
hundred  plumed  and  i)ainted  sava<j^es,  <;alln  red  from  tho  wide 
reu:ion  drained  by  Uui  St.  Lawnuice  and  tho  Mississippi.  The 
forest  plenipotentiaries  exchanged  belts  of  wami)um,  and 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the  civic  and  military  dignitarioy 
of  New  Franco,  and  signed  their  respective  totems, —  the 
beaver,  deer,  or  hare, —  to  the  treaty,  which,  for  several  years, 
they  faithfully  kept.  The  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  frontier 
court  lent  the  charm  of  their  [)resence  to  the  scene,  and  to  the 
subsequent  feast.  The  veteran  and  perfidious  Indian  states- 
man, Lo  l\at,  after  an  elo(]uent  oration,  fell  fainting  to  the 
ground.  lie  died  the  next  day,  and  was  buried  with  much 
military  pomp  in  the  parish  church. 

To  maintain  their  grasp  of  the  great  West,  the  French  sent 
M.  do  Cadillac,  with  a  hundred  men,  to  build  a  fort  at  Detroit, 
the  key  of  tho  upjx'r  lakes.  The  wise  choice  of  position  is 
vinvlicated  to-day  by  the  stately  "  City  of  the  Straits,"  which 
occupies  the  site  of  tho  rude  fortress  of  1702.  Having,  for 
four  years  and  a  half,  administered  the  atfairs  of  tho  colony 
with  great  prudence.  Do  Callieres  died  in  1703,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  tho  Marquis  do  Vaudreuil,  commandant  of  JMontreal. 
During  this  year,  that  malignant  scourge,  the  smnll-pox,  again 
ravaged  the  country,  and  carried  off,  it  is  affirmed,  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  Quebec. 

The  war  of  tho  Spanish  Succession  had  now  broken  out  be- 
tween England  and  her  continental  allies,  and  Franco  and  Spain 
(May  15,  1702),  and  all  Europe  and  America  were  again  in- 
volved in  a  bloody  strife  for  the  maintenance  of  a  visionary 
l)alance  of  power.  By  the  victories  of  Kamilies,  Oudenardc, 
and  JMalpLupiet,  Marlborough  and  Eugene  won  name  and 
fame,  and  the  power  of  France  was  broken  at  the  cost  of  a 
sea  of  blood.  Again  tho  "dogs  of  war"  slipped  their  leash 
amid  the  forests  of  the  New  World,  and  on  its  virgin  soil  the 
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atrocities  of  human  slaughter  were   repeated  with  aggravated 
horrors. 

The  English  had  endeavoured  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  their 

1703.  ferocious  neighbours,  the  Abenaquis.  A  congress  of 
chiefs  mot  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  at  Casco,  to  ratify  a 
treaty  of  peace.  "  The  sun,"  they  solemnly  declared,  "  is  not 
more  distant  from  the  earth  than  our  thoughts  from  war"  •  and 
belts  of  wampum  were  given  as  the  pledge  of  fidelity.  Yet, 
within  six  weeks,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  they  burst  upon 
every  hamlet,  lonely  farmstead,  or  forest  fastness,  from  the 
Kennebec  to  the  Piscataqua,  sparing  neitlier  hoary  age,  nor 
childing  mother,  nor  tender  infancy.  Like  human  hyenas, 
they  lay  in  wait  for  their  prey,  thirsting  for  blood,  and,  after 
the  savage  spring,  skulked  oflf  into  the  forest  Avith  the  victims 
who  were  not  slain  ujion  the  spot.  Blood-stained  and  smoul- 
dering embers  were  all  that  marked  the  site  of  many  a  happy 
home.  Death  hovered  upon  the  frontier.  Within  many  a 
village  palisade,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  the  sentinel 
watched  the  live-long  night  away.  Every  house  was  a  fortress. 
No  mother  lulled  her  babe  to  rest  but  knew  that  before  morn- 
ing, the  roof-tree  above  her  head  might  be  in  flames,  or  her 
infant's  life  dashed  out  by  the  blow  of  a  tomahawk ;  and  often, 
in  shuddering  dreams,  the  terrible  war-whoop  rang  like  a  death- 
peal  in  her  tingling  ears.  No  man  might  *io  abroad  in  safety. 
As  he  held  the  plough,  or  reaped  the  scanty  harvest,  the  bullet 
of  a  lurkin«3  Oe,  perchance,  would  whistle  through  the  air,  and 
the  scalpless  body  would  be  left  lying  on  the  ground.  Even 
little  children,  gathering  flowers,  and  mothers  going  to  the 
well,  or  cooking  the  midday  meal  by  their  own  hearth-stone, 
were  startled  by  the  apparition  of  a  dusky  form,  the  glare  of 
fiendish  eyes,  the  gleam  of  a  glittering  kinfe,  and  were  slain  on 
the  spot,  or  dragged  off  prisoners,  to  a  doom  still  worse  than 
death. 

And  Christian  men  surpassed,  in  those  deeds  of  slaughter, 
the  cruel  pagan  of  the  woods.     In  the  midwinter  of  1703- 

1704,  Ilertel  de  Rouville,  with  two  hundred  French  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  marched  two  hundred  miles  on  snow- 
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shoes  to  the  little  town  of  Deerfiekl,  in  M.issjichusetts.  They 
laid  it  in  ashes,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  forty-seven  bedabbled 
with  their  blood  the  snow,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  Avere 


dragged,  with  inhuman  torturer  through  the  wintry  woods,  to 
Canada.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Eunice  Williams,  the  wife 
of  the  village  pastor.  As  the  dreary  procession  halted  in  the 
snow,  she  nci*ved  her  soul  for  suffering  by  reading  the  holy 
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words  of  her  Bible,  -with  wliich  slic  would  not  pni*t.  AVeak 
from  recent  child-birth  pungs,  she  soon  faltered  hy  the  way. 
With  a  mother's  dying  prayer,  she  committed  her  five  captive 
children  to  the  caro  of  their  Father  in  Heaven,  when  the  blow 
of  a  tomahawk  ended  her  life.  "  She  rests  in  peace,"  said  her 
stricken  husband,  "  and  in  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory'' ; 
more  happy  in  this  than  those  who  still  toiled  through  the 
wintry  wilderness.  Two  men  perished  of  cold  and  hunger. 
Did  an  infant's  feeble  wail  disturb  the  savage  warriors,  or  did  a 
mother  totter  beneath  her  ^oad,  the  babe  was  tossed  into  the 
snow,  or  the  agonized  mother  was  brained  upon  the  spot.  The 
child  of  Pastor  Williams  was  adopted  by  the  Caughnawaga  In- 
dians, and  ])ecame  a  proselyte  to  the  Catholic  faith.  No  money 
could  jirocure  her  ransom.  She  married  an  Indian  chief,  and 
years  after,  clad  in  Indian  dress,  she  visited  her  kin  at  Deer- 
field  ;  but  not  the  fasting  nor  the  prayers  of  the  village  congre- 
gation could  win  her  back  to  the  faith  of  her  fathers.  She  re- 
turned  to  her  wigwam  in  the  forest,  and  to  the  care  of  her 
dusky  ba])es. 

In  those  border  raids,  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature 
were  let  loose.  Aimless  butchery  ravaged  the  frontier,  unre- 
lieved, save  by  the  heroism  of  brave  men  dying  for  their  hearth- 
stones ;  and  of  even  weak  women  avenging  the  murder  of  their 
mangled  babes,  or  with  unwearying  mother-love  escaping  with 
their  orphaned  children  through  the  trackless  wilderness. 

Again,  in  1708,  De  Rouville,  not  yet  weary  of  slaughter, 
with  a  hundred  pickc^d  Canadians,  and  a  troop  of  savages,  set 
out  from  Montreal  to  ravage  the  Nc'  England  villages.  They 
ascended  the  St.  Francis  and  penetrated  the  passes  of  the 
White  Mountains,  traversing  six  hundred  miles  of  tangled 
forest  or  rugged  rocks,  and  reached  the  little  town  of  Haver- 
hill, beside  the  placid  Merrimac.  At  day-break  they  fell  upon 
the  slccinng  hamlet.  The  tragedy  of  Decrfield  was  repeated. 
Before  the  dew  was  dr>  upon  the  grass,  those  happy  homes  were 
a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins,  and  the  village  green  was  sodden 
with  the  blood  of  the  faithful  pastor  and  his  wife,  of  brave  men, 
and  fair  women,  and  mangled  babes.     The  loud  noise  of  the 
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firing,  niul  the  smoke  of  the  burning  liousos,  aroused  the 
country  fur  and  wide.  Snatching  fr(>ni  their  support,  above 
ilio  fire-place,  the  gun  and  poAvder-horn,  tlic  sturdy  farmers 
hasted  to  avenge  or  rescue  their  killed  or  captured  neigh- 
bours. Though  but  a  handful,  they  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the 
llying  foe,  and  many  of  the  French  returned  from  their  hunting 
of  human  prey  no  more.  The  English  mourned  the  dead, 
sought  to  ransom  the  living,  and  to  avert  the  recurrence  of 
such  wanton  massacre.  "  I  hold  it  my  duty  towards  God  and 
man,"  remonstrated  honest  Peter  Schuyler  of  All)any,  to  the 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  the  French  Governor,  "to  prevent,  if 
possible,  these  barbarous  and  heathen  cruelties.  My  heart 
swells  with  indiirnation,  when  I  behold  a  war  between 
Christian  princes,  degenerating  into  a  savage  and  boiuidless 
butchery." 

The  French  had  again  made  Port  Royal  the  capital  of  Acadia. 
The  fort  was  re-built,  and  strengthened  with  earthwork  bas- 
tions, faced  with  sods, —  a  very  effective  defence  against  cannon- 
balls.  Bruilli  n,  tiie  Governor  of  Placentia,  had  succeeded 
Villcbon  iu  coi'unand,  but  his  choleric  and  despotic  disposition 
provoked  the  jealousy  and  animosity  of  his  subordinates.  He 
commissioncv..  ^  rivateers  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  New 
Eiisrland.  Indeed,  La  H6ve  became  little  better  than  a  nest  of 
pirates,  of  astonishing  audacity.  They  even  dashed  into  Boston 
harbour,  and  cut  out  vessels  lying  at  anchor.  With  the  goods 
thus  plundered,  they  instigjited  the  savages  in  their  murderous 
raids  upon  the  English  settlements. 

In  retaliation,  Colonel  Church  resumed  his  old  work  of  de- 
stniction.  With  fifteen  transports  and  thirtjr  whale-  iro4. 
boats,  filled  with  armed  men,  he  ravaged  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  breaking  the  dykes ^  killing  the  cattle,  burning  the 
houses,  and  plundering  the  inhabitants.  Three  years  later,  a 
fleet  of  five-and-twenty  vessels,  conveying  a  force  of  nearly 
two  thousand  New  Englanders,  appeared  before  Port  Royal. 
The  garrison,  re-enforced  by  St.  Castine  with  sixty  Indians, 
strengthened  the  works  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  offered 
such  a  8i)iritcd  resistance  that,  after  an  unsuccessful  assault,  on 
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the  sixth  day,  the  attacking  force  sailed  away  completely 
haffled.  A  second  attack,  the  same  year,  fared  no  better.  The 
following  ycai,  the  British  were  almost  entirely  driven  out 
of  Newfoundland, —  their  solo  remaining  possession  l)eing  Car- 
honear. 

The  New  England  colonists  noAv  determined  on  the  conquest 
1700.  of  Canada,  and  appealed  for  help  to  the  motlier  country. 
A  fleet  and  army,  it  Avas  arranged,  were  to  be  sent  from  Eng- 
land for  the  reduction  of  (Quebec,  while  a  colonial  force  was  to 
co-operate  by  land.  Colonel  Nicholson,  with  a  force  of  two 
thousand  men,  advanced,  by  way  of  Albany,  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  Iroquois  had  j)romi8ed  to  make  war  against  the 
French,  but  failed  to  keep  their  engagement,  unwilling  that  the 
English  should  gain  a  dangerous  preponderance.  A  serious 
epidemic  broke  out  in  Nicholson's  camp,  caused,  it  was  thought, 
by  the  treacherous  Iroquois  poisoning  the  stream  that  supplied 
the  army,  by  throwing  into  it  raw  hides.  He  learned,  also, 
that  the  English  fleet  and  army,  instead  of  co-operating  with 
the  movement,  had  been  despatched  to  Lisbon  to  aid  the  Portu- 
guese against  Spain.  He  therefore  burned  his  block-houses, 
and,  with  sadly  diminished  numbers,  made  a  hasty  retreat  to 
Albany. 

The  following  year,  the  long-delayed  succours  arrived,  and 
1710.  Queen  Anne  defrayed,  from  her  private  purse,  the  cost 
of  equipping  four  New  England  regiments.  Too  late  to  act 
.against  Canada,  a  fleet  of  fifty  vessels,  with  three  thousand  five 
hundred  colonial  militia,  under  command  of  General  Nicholson, 
sailed  from  Bos- on  for  the  capture  of  Port  Royal.  After  a 
vigorous  resistance,  M.  Subercase,  its  commandant,  obtained 
favourable  terms  of  capitulation,  and,  with  his  famished  gar- 
rison of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  men,  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war ;  and  ever  since  the  red-cross  flag  has  waved 
over  the  noble  harbour,  then  named,  in  honour  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  Annapolis.  The  inhabitants  were  conveyed  to  Ro- 
chelle.  Colonel  Vetch,  with  four  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
occupied  the  fort.  Vaudreuil,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  com- 
missioned the  younger  St.  Castine,  son  of  the  old  Baron,  to 
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<'«tacI.oa  parties,  anae::/,,^^^^;!-';/  w,„,  c.tH...  off 
Greiioral  AlchoI«nn  „     •      '"'^^"^fiT  tiio  fort. 

-qnct  of  air  XTw '"'*''  ^"S'-'l.  '"  "-0  the 
Colonel  Scl„„,er  of  „i,  '?f f "-  "^  New  Yo.-k  ..e,,.  ', 
was  aoco.„,,a„ied  ),y  fi^  ^,' *"  P"'^*"*  ">«  ™n'o  rer,uo»t.     He 

her  l,elts  of  w.u„,„„,    „„    ,„    '"  ^'5°  *"  Q"een  Anno.     Givin-r 

't;ttheM„-i.sn/e::;;lJ:?;?;r,;;f7^ 

,"■•"';«.  ^-.0  c..;ro7;:r;r.:;:rr  "^■""^  ■•■"•■•»'  Bon„,. 

.''■tw  "'ochoioeof  le„do,i     e    1>     "'"'  '^''  "^  *"<^^«««"; 
;t.»m  and  hack-stairs  inflno  ;„     '"^ '■"■"P'^'-«l  '-r  court  favour! 

(77  ^vas  given  to  GeneraT  Sir  j!l  "T:"''  "^  "'o  ""'""•■T 
^•lashan,,  the  co„fic,a„to  of    1  e  o!  ^"'  '"•""«"•  "^  ^rs- 

;-«3  assigned  to  Sir  Hovende'  x^   i""-     ^'"'  '■''^■'''  ^"''""aiKt 
tent  officer.  °'^'""'«''  ^^  •■''k",-  an  utterly  i„eomne- 

On  the  30th  of  JaU  ,,,„  „    . 
"f  -«  and   t«nsp„^;  '"Jr'^  """•  «™>=- over  eighty  ships 
cte,.a„  regiments,  and  two^^i  *I1''^,^^"«'"'"»"'''«       -.• 
from  Boston  for  the  attack  o^A    f        "^"'""'"I  ""i"".  ^^ailed 
••"d  six  h„nd,^d  Iron,  X   Z^"^"'     ^°"^  thousand  n.ili«a 
»™u.t..neo„sly  fro,.';   l'.™  r  «:--'  ^^'•«'->-.,  advanced 
c-eated  a  large  issue  of  paper  L^f"  ^'""'«''-     '"">  ««'onies 
e  expedition.     Behind   liwa  W  O    ,""'  *''''  "^"--'  °f 
^  "d'-ed  guns,  five  thousand  F^"  eh  c^  «     '  •'""*  """""^''  « 
»"aek;  and  at  Chambly  thre^T  '       f"^' ""'''"»•  ""'••"ted  the 
»"e«i..  guarded  Mont-^Il  ""  w^tr:'-   T\'  "•''"'  ^-^  I"-"- 
'■"vrence,  intending  to  winter   •!*."        ""^'^'  ""  "«'  St. 
'"  V  ho  would  protect  his  si  bs  Ih"     I'  J"""'  ""''  "'ondering 
^o«om ,.  hethoughthe  wouW  pCe  th  '""  '"  ''™»"  *<>  *« 

On  the  23d  of  August  the  flT       "'"  "^'"«*  "» the  shore ' 

™d  the  darkness  drifted  ^^ttrLr'^r  '"  "  "^S'  ^"^ 
Betore  morning,  eight  of  h  s  "st^  ^"^^  "^  ">«  %g  Inlands. 

'--ndred  drowned  sailors  Z'X^'^j'T''''  """  "'«'■' 
23  "^'^"^^  ^^^^e  strewn  upon  the 
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shores,  togctlior  with  l)rokoii  hales  ami  hoxes,  ana  fm<]:meiits  of 
the  wrecks. 

Yet  Sir  Ilovendeii  foMiid  compensations  even  in  this  disaster. 
♦*IIadwe  arrived  safe  at  Quehec,"  he  wrote,  "  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men  nnist  have  been  left  to  perish  of  cold  and  hunger. 
By  the  loss  of  part.  Providence  has  saved  all  the  rest."  II(> 
tranquilly  abandoned  the  enterprise,  subsequently  so  heroically 
achieved  by  "Wolfe,  against  greater  difficulties,  and  saileJ  for 
Great  Britain.  General  Nicholson  was  compelled,  by  this  dis- 
aster, to  retreat  from  Lake  George,  and  the  beleaguered  fortress 
had  another  respite  from  conquest. 

The  following  year,  the  infant  settlement  of  Detroit,  gjuri- 
1712.  soned  by  only  a  score  of  men,  was  attacked  by  six 
hundred  of  the  Fox  tribe  of  Indians,  instigated  by  the  English. 
The  Indian  allies  y.L  the  French,  however,  rallied  for  its  do- 
fence,  and  the  besiegers,  taking  refuge  in  an  entrenched  camp 
which  they  had  constructed,  were  themselves  liesieged  in  turn. 
Deprived  of  water  and  of  food,  they  were  reduced  to  tho 
utmost  extremity,  and  were  almost  exterminated  by  their  ruth- 
Jess  foe.  ■ 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1713,  in  tho  Dutch  town  of  Utrecht, 
the  treaty  was  signed  w^hich  gave  peace,  not  only  to  the  war- 
v,'orn  nations  of  Europe,  but  also  to  the  scattered  colonists  Ii; 
the  wilds  of  the  New  World.  ^England  obtained  Acadia  and 
Newfoundland,  the  two  seaward  bulwarks  of  the  French,  to- 
gether with  the  imexplored  regions  around  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
the  protectorate  of  the  Iroquois  nation.  France,  of  all  her 
vast  colonial  possessions,  retained  only  Canada,  Cape  Breton, 
the  small  islands  of  Sf-  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  certain  fish- 
ing rights  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  together  with  the 
undefined  territory  of  Louisiana. 

The  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France  continued  for 
over  thirty  years,  and  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  colonies.  Vaudreuil  began 
forthwith,  in  anticipation  of  the  final  struggle,  to  strengthen 
the  defences  of  New  France,  find  to  extend  the  chain  of  forest 
forts,  connecting  it  with  the  Mississippi  valley.     A  town  was 
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begun  ut  Louisbiirg,  Capo  Breton,  novr  called  Koyal  Island, 
which  became  the  homo  of  many  French  refugees,  from  the 
ceded  provinces  of  Acadia  and  Newfoundland ;  and  a  fortress  of 
immense  strength  was  constructed  as  the  seaward  bulwark  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  cost,  when  complete,  of  five  mill<c  us 
of  dollars.  A  system  of  defensive  works  was  constructed  at 
Quebec,  and  ^Montreal  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.     Rc- 
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mains  of  both  of  these  are  still  visible.  Fort  Frontenac  was 
strengthened,  and,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  Gov- 
ernor Bunict  of  New  York,  a  new  stone  foii;  was  erected  at 
Niagara,  controlling  the  navigation  of  Lake  Erie. 

But  the  growth  of  peaceful  industry  was  a  surer  means  of 
promoting  national  prosperity.  The  fur  trade,  the  chief  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  was  relieved  of  some  of  its  hampering 
restrictions,  and  an  annual  fair  was  established  at  Montreal. 
The  Englif  >.,  however,  drew  off  much  of  the  tmde  to  Albany 
and  Kev^  York,  offering  for  peltries  three  times  the  price  given 
by  the  French.  English  goods,  l;i  consequence,  were  largely 
smuggled  into  the  country.  Shii>-building  was  encouraged, 
and  Quebec  laid  the  foundation  of  her  distinguished  reputation 
for  this  hidustry.  Iron  was  manufactured  at  St.  Maurice,  and 
salt  at  Karaouraska.  The  interdiction  was  removed  from  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth.  Besides  furs, —  timber, 
staves,  tar,  tobacco,  flour,  pease,  and  pork  were  exported  in 
increasing  quantities  to  France  and  the  West  Indies.     The 
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chief  imports  wcro  maimfucturoil  goods,  siig'ar,  riiiii,  nnd  mo- 
lassos.  A  oonsidoraMo  ti-adc,  in  one  year  amounting  to  linlf  ;i 
million  of  francs,  sprang  up  with  China,  in  ginseng  root,  to 
which  the  Chinese  attributed  marvellous  medicinal  virtues. 
Tea  was  also  introduced  from  that  country.  After  tlie  infnsicn 
Avas  drunk,  the  leaves  were  eaten,  in  order  tliat  nothing  miglit 
1)0  lost. 

Judicial  reforms  were  also  introduced,  tending  to  repress  tlie 
litigious  disposition  of  the  people.  A  letter-post  Avas  estab- 
lished, the  country  was  divided  into  eighty-two  parishes,  and 
roads  were  made  l)etwcen  the  settlements  to  supplement  the 
water  conuuunication.  The  absence  of  a  local  legislature,  and 
the  lack  of  secuhir  education,  left  the  general  i)opulation  in  ;i 
torpid  intellectual  condition.  At  the  same  time,  the  lack  of 
capital  prevented  the  growth  of  manufactures ;  and  the  seign- 
eurial  tenure  of  the  land,  and  its  minute  subdivision,  through 
inheritance,  by  diminishing  the  stimulus  to  effort,  tended  to 
perpetuate  poverty,  and  prevented  the  growth  of  that  intelli- 
gent industrial  population,  which  became  the  strength  of  New 
England.  The  fascinations  of  the  adventurous  fur  trade  were 
also  especially  unfavorable  to  agricultural  prosperity.  This 
trade,  successive  edicts  in  vain  attempted  to  repress,  for  with 
it  every  family  in  the  colony  was  in  some  Avay  connected.  The 
English  colonists,  on  the  contrary,  devoted  themselves  almost 
exclusively  to  agriculture,  conquering  yearly  a  broad  domain  of 
forest,  and  extending  the  frontiers  of  civilization  ;  the  fur  trade 
was  only  a  very  subordinate  industry,  riio  coureur  de  bois 
had  no  English  counterpart,  although  he  may  have  had  a  few 
Enfflish  imitators. 

In  1720-1722,  Pere  Charlevoix,  the  learned  and  acconi- 
nlished  Jesuit  missionary,  traversed  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and 
wrote  a  voluminous  and  valuable  history  of  the  country. 
Quebec  had  then  a  population  of  seven  thousand.  Its  society, 
wh.ch  was  largely  military,  he  describes  as  very  agreeable, 
and  much  more  brilliant  than  that  of  Boston.  *'  The  English," 
he  said,  **  knew  better  how  to  accumulate  wealth,  but  the 
French   had   the  more  elegant  manner  of  spending  it."    But 
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bencuth  this  gay  exterior,  tlio  reflex  of  the  nalouJ<  of  Fon- 
taiiioblcaii,  wui  coneeiihMl  ii  gonoriil  poverty.  Montreal  had 
about  two  thouHaiul  inhabitants,  unci  the  entire  Provinee  about 


PJERE  CHARLEVOIX. 

twonty-five  thousand.  Proceeding  westward,  he  found  the 
whole  country  a  wilderness,  whose  solitude  was  relieved  only 
by  a  few  fortiiied  stations, —  Cataraqui,  Niagara,  and  Detroit, — 
and  a  few  missions  or  trading-posts,  on  the  upper  lakes  and  in 
the  country  of  the  Illinois, —  a  region  now  populous  with  life, 
and  busy  with  active  industries. 

With  their  increase  of  population,  the  New  England  Colonies 
extended  their  settlements  along  the  Atlantic  sesi-coast,  toward 
the  St.  Croix,  and  into  the  adjacent  interior.  The  Abenaquis 
had  long  claimed  this  region  as  an  ancestral  possession,  under 
the  protectorate  of  the  French.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Father  Riisles,  a  Jesuit  priest,  had  maintained  a  mis- 
sion at  Norridgewock,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec.  Ho  had 
a  well-cultured  mind,  and  wrote  Latin  with  classical  purity. 
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A  rigoroiiH  u.scotlc,  ho  iisod  littlo  food  but  i)ouiidod  miiizo  ;  his 
only  drink  was  >viitcr.  AVith  his  own  hamls,  ho  huilt  hi«  cnhin, 
and  crccli'd  a  forest  Buiictiiary  of  nioro  than  wonted  niuj^nili- 
cencc,  liewi'd  his  wood  and  tiUod  his  gardi'n.  In  order  to  at- 
tract tho  attention  of  hia  savago  catochumenH  by  an  ai)peal  to 
their  senses,  ho  exhausted  his  artistic  skill,  which  Avas  not 
small,  in  painting  sacred  pictures  on  tho  Avails  of  his  chapel, 
and  carving  an  imago  of  tiio  Virgin.  IIo  trained,  also,  a  choir 
of  forty  Indian  neophytes,  arrayed  in  cassock  and  surplice,  to 
chant  tho  hymns  and  assist  in  tho  daily  religious  senico. 

To  counteract  tho  religions  influenco  of  Kasles,  tho  English 
of  Massachusetts  sent  a  Puritan  minister  among  tho  Ahcnaipii.s  ; 
but  tho  system  of  Calvin  presented  less  attraction  to  tho  savage 
mind  than  that  of  Loyola.  Tho  English,  by  stratagem,  seized 
several  Abcnaquis  chiefs  and  hold  them  as  hostages,  even  after 
the  payment  of  a  stipulated  ransom.  Tho  tribesmen  of  the 
captives  demanded  their  release,  and  tho  evacuation  of  the 
Abenaquis  territor}',  under  threat  of  active  reprisals.  A 
border  war,  with  all  its  inhuman  atrocities,  now  broke  out. 
The  English  seized  the  young  Baron  St.  Castinc,  who,  by 
descent,  on  his  mother's  side,  was  an  Indian  war-chief,  and 
held  also  a  commission  as  a  French  officer.  They  raised  u 
formidable  force  of  a  thousand  fighting  men,  and  urged  tho 
Abenaquis  to  surrender  Father  Rasles,  wiio  was  especially 
obnoxious  as  tho  directing  spirit  of  the  tribe.  The  Indians 
were  hunted  like  wolves  ;  and  tho  mercenary  revenge  of  private 
individuals,  was  stimulated  by  the  bounty  of  a  hundred  pounds 
offered  for  each  scalp.* 

The  Abenaquis,  in  retaliation,  burned  the  town  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  overshadowed,  with  a  cloud  of  terror,  the  entire 
frontier.  Father  Rasles  clearly  foresaw  the  inevitable  result. 
Ho  w\as  urged  to  take  refuge  in  Canada,  l)ut,  although  a  price 
of  a  thousand  pounds  was  i)laccd  upon  his  head,  the  bravo 
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*  In  February,  1725,  John  Lovewell,  with  forty  men,  Buri>ri8od  a  camp  of 
sleeping  Indiana.  At  one  volley  every  one  was  Blain.  For  the  ir  ten  scalps, 
the  victors  received,  in  Boston,  the  substantial  reward  of  £1,000  sterling. 
—  Drake's  Look  of  the  Indians,  iii.,  I'Jl. 
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soul  replied,  *♦  I  count  not  my  11  fo  dear  unto  myself,  so  that 
I  may  fnuHh  w  itli  joy  tho  ministry  which  I  have  received.'*  An 
armed  expedition  penetrated  the  Penobscot  aa  far  as  tho  Hito  of 
Dangor.  Hero  Mas  a  stockaded  fort,  seventy  yards  hy  lifty, 
with  a  largo  chapel,  and  a  score  of  well-built  houses.  Tiio  in- 
habitants had  fled,  and  tho  whv,do  was  given  to  tho  flames. 

In  August,  1724,  a  force  of  two  hundred  English  ascended 
tho  Kennebec,  and,  miperceived,  reached  tiio  Norridgcwock 
mission.  A  deadly  volley,  poured  into  tho  unarmed  village, 
was  tho  first  announcement  of  tho  presence  of  tho  foe.  Fifty 
warriors  seized  their  arms,  not  to  fight,  but  to  protect  the  flight 
of  their  wives  and  children.  Eighty  were  slain  or  drowned 
while  seeking,  l)eneath  a  shower  of  bullets,  to  swim  tho  rapid 
stream.  The  chapel  and  houses  were  first  pillaged  and  then 
burned,  and  the  invaders  returned  from  their  work  of  blood. 
The  surviving  Indians,  groping  amid  the  ashes  of  their  homes, 
found  the  sculpc  d  and  mangled  body  of  their  beloved  missionary, 
his  skull  and  the  bones  of  his  legs  broken,  his  mouth  and  eyes 
filled  with  mud.  With  tears  and  kisses,  and  bitter  lamenta- 
tions, they  washed  his  body  and  buried  it  beneath  the  altar,  at 
which  he  had  so  often  ministered.  His  countrymen  regarded 
him  as  a  blessed  martyr ;  tho  English  considered  him  the  incen- 
diary of  a  savage  war.  More  than  two  hundi-ed  years  after  his 
death,  in  1833,  a  monmiient  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
murdered  missionary,  on  the  scene  of  his  apostolic  toil.  It  is 
a  plain  granite  obelisk,  surmounted  by  an  iron  cross,  as  shown 
in  tho  accompanying  engraving. 

For  three  long  years  of  horror  and  bloodshed,  the  hideous 
border  war  went  on,  when,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Boston,  tho 
Indians  east  of  the  KeiHiebcc  owned  the  sovereignty  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  1725,  after  a  skilful  and  prudent  administration,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  of  colonial  affairs,  Vaudreuil 
died,  beloved  and  regretted  by  those  over  whom  he  ruled. 

The  same  year,  another  serious  disaster  happened  to  Canada. 
The  ship  "Le  Chamcau,"  of  the  royal  navy,  conveying  M. 
Chazel,  the  newly  appointed  Intondant,  together  with  the  Gov- 
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crnor  of  Three  Rivers,  and  a  company  of  military  officers  and 
ecclesiastics,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
not  one  of  the  passengers  or  crew  escaped  alive.     For  days 
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afterw!.i'ds,  broken  bales  of  merchandise,  and  drowned  bodies, 
were  strewn  along  the  inhospitable  shore. 

Yaudrenil  was  succeeded,  as  Governor  of  Canada,  by  the 
Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  a  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.  Gov- 
ernor Burnet  of  Xew  York,  a  son  of  the  distinguished  Bishop 
of  Sarum,  jealous  of  the  existence  of  Fort  Niagara,  established 
a  fort,  in  defiance  of  tlie  remonstrance  of  Beauharnois,  at 
Oswego,  in  order  to  divert  tlie  Indian  trade,  by  way  of  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson,  to  New  York.  The  French,  in  retalia- 
tion, greatly  strengthened  Fort  Niagara,  and  shortly  after  built 
Fort  Frederic,  at  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  near  the 
1731.  British  frontier, —  a  position  of  great  strategic  impor- 
tance, commanding  the  "gate-way"  of  Canada,  and  destined 
to  be  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody  conflict. 

An  Indian  outbreak  in  Illinois  was  suppressed  by  an  expedi- 
tion from  Montreal,  by  way  of  the  OttaAva  and  Nipissing, —  nn 
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exliibition  of  vigour  which  increased  tne  authority  of  France 
among  the  western  tri^    s. 

A  long  period  of  peace  now  ensued.  The  population  of 
Canada  slowly  increased,  and  its  internal  development  made 
considerable  progress.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was,  how- 
ever, greatly  neglected  for  the  seductive  fur  tmde,*  which  pos- 
sessed for  the  adventurous  voyageur  and  coureur  de  hois  a 
strar.ge  fascination.  AsFuming  the  garb,  these  often  assmned, 
also,  the  social  habits  of  tne  red  men, —  living  in  their  wigwams, 
manying  their  daughters,  and  rearing  a  dusky  brood  of  half- 
breeds,  in  whom  the  savage  predominated  over  the  civilized 
nature. 

The  daring  spirit  of  exploration  was  not  yet  extinct.  As 
early  as  1717,  a  trading-post  and  fort  had  been  planted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kamanistiquia,  in  Thunder  Bay,  Lake  Superior, 
Avhcre  Fort  "William  was  afterwards  built.  In  1731,  M.  Veren- 
drye,  having  formed  a  partnership  with  a  company  of  Montreal 
merchants,  for  the  purpose  of  trade  in  the  great  Northwest,  set 
out,  with  Pere  Messager,  a  missionary  priest,  and  a  party  of 
attendants,  to  take  possession  of  those  vast  regions  for  the  King 
of  France,  and  with  the  object  of  ultimately  reaching  the  Pacific 
Ocean  overland.  They  proceeded  by  way  of  the  Kamanistiquia 
and  Kainy  Lake  and  River,  and  Lake  of  the  "Woods, —  these 
latter  names  are  but  translations  of  those  given  by  the  original 
French  explorer, —  to  Lake  "Winnipeg.  They  then  ascended 
the  Saskatchewan  as  far  as  the  forks  of  that  river.  At  the 
Junction  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Red  rivers,  where  Fort  Gariy 
was  afterwards  erected,  and  at  other  important  points,  forti- 
fied posts  were  planted.  In  one  of  their  expeditions,  on  an 
island  in  the  Lake  of  the  AVoods,  in  1736,  a  sou  of  M.  Voren- 
ilrye  with  the  Jesuit,  P6re  Anneau,  and  twenty  othors  were 
slain  ^y  a  band  of  Sioux.  In  1742,  the  explorers  reached  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and  on 

*  The  profits  of  the  fnr  trade  were  enortnona.  It  is  stated,  that  in  1754,  at  a 
western  post,  beaver-skins  were  boiiglit  at  four  grains  of  popper  each}  and 
eight  hundred  i'rancs  were  realized  from  selling  a  pound  of  vermilion,  which 
was  in  great  request  for  war-paint. 
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Jan.  1,  174o,  tho  brothers  Vorciidrye,  sons  of  the  veteran 
pioneer,  reached  tlio  foot  of  the  Rocky  lilountains.  That  giant 
barrier  prevented  their  further  progress,  and  not  till  sixty  years 
after,  1805,  did  tlioso  daring  travellers,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  pen- 
etrate its  passes,  and,  acsceuding  lu«  Columbia  Eiver,  reach 
the  Pacitic  Ocean. 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

LOUISBURO  — DU  QUESNE. 

War  of  tlio  Austrian  Succession,  1744  —  Pepperell's  Conquest  of  Louisburg,  1745 
—  The  Disastrous  Attempt  of  tho  French  at  its  Recapture,  1746  —  Deatli  of 
D'Anville  and  D'Estouruello  —  Tho  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  restores  Lonis- 
burg  to  France,  1748  —  Franco  claims  the  Ohio  Valley  —  Halifax  Founded, 
1741)  — The  Acadian  "Neutrals" —Tlie  Abb6  de  Loutre  — Blood  Shed  at 
Beau  S6jour  —  Jonquiere's  Avarice  and  Bigot's  Fraud  —  Fort  Du  Quesne 
Planted  —  Collision  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  1754  —  The  Death  of  Jumonvillo 
"  kindles  the  World  into  a  Flame." 

THE  question  of  tho  Austri»*iii  succession  r.ow  involved  both 
Europe  and  Amei-icu  in  the  throes  of  war.  The  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  by  ample  cessions  of  territory  to  several  princes, 
procured  a  general  acknowledgment  of  the  "Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion," whereby  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  Avas  guaranteed 
the  succession  to  the  crown.  Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
in  1740,  Spain,  Prussia,  and  Bavaria  laid  claim  to  a  portion  of 
the  inheritance.  Charles  Albert,  of  Bavaria,  was  elected 
emperor,  and  the  heroic  and  beautiful  Maria  Theresa  placed 
herself  and  her  infant  son  under  the  protection  of  her  Hun- 
garian nobles,  whose  enthusiasm  soon  procured  a  re-action  in 
her  behalf.  England,  Sardinia,  Austria,  Holland,  and  Saxony 
declared  in  her  behalf.  France  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles 
Albert,  and  proclaimed  war  against  England.  The  irw. 
Stuart  Pretender  deemed  the  moment  opportune  for  raising  a 
Scottish  revolt. 

The  conflict  soon  extended  to  America.  Louisburg  became 
a  rendezvous  for  French  privateers,  which  preyed  upon  the 
commerce  of  New  England.  Du  Quesne,  tho  Governor  of 
Cape  Breton,  organized  a  strong  force  for  the  capture  of  the 
British  settlements  at  Canso  and  Annapolis.  The  former  was 
burned,  and  its  garrison  and  settlers  made  prisoners  of  war. 
The  hitter  offered  a  stout  resistance,  notwithstanding  the  dilapi- 
dated condition  of  its  fortifications  and  tho  reduced  state  of  its 
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garrison,  and  completely  baffled  every  effort  of  the  French  to 
reduce  it,  by  stratagem  or  by  assault. 

Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  now  resolved  to  attempt 
the  daring  feat  of  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  which  was  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  Ncav  England.  He  appealed  for  help  to  Great 
Britain,  and  to  the  neighbouring  colonies.  In  a  few  weeks, 
four  thousand  colonial  militia  were  collected,  and  William  Pcp- 
perell,  a  merchant  and  militia  colonel  of  Maine,  who  had  been 

an  active  spirit  in  organizing 
the  exj^edition,  and  who  was 
afterwards  knighted  for  its 
success,  was  appointed  to  its 
command.  The  celebrated 
George  Whiteiield,  the  elo- 
quent Methodist  preacher, 
who  was  then  in  Xcw  Ens:- 
land,  was  asked  to  furnish  a 
motto  for  the  regimental  flag, 
and  gave  the  inscription,  "  Nil 
desperandum,  Christ  o  duce." 
Indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
more  zealous  Puritans,  the 
SIR  WILLIAM  PEPPERELL.  expedition     possessed     quite 

the  character  of  a  crusade  against  the  image-worship  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

On  the  21)th  of  April,  1745,  a  hundred  vessels,  large  and 
small,  among  them  ten  large  ships  of  the  royal  navy,  carrying 
five  hundred  guns,  under  Commodore  AVarren,  having  been 
detained  many  days  by  the  thick-ril)bed  ice  off  Canso,  sailed 
into  the  capacious  harbour  of  Louisburg.  This  was  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
forty  feet  tliick  at  the  base,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 
and  by  a  ditch  eighty  feet  wide.  It  mounted  nearly  two  hun- 
dred gun.s,  and  had  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men.  The 
assailants  had  only  eighteen  cannon  and  three  mortars.  With 
a  rush  and  a  cheer,  they  charged  through  the  surf,  and  repulsed 
tlie  French,  who  lined  the  steep  and  rugged  shore.     A  dctacx.- 
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mciit  of  troops  fired  a  number  of  warehouses  filled  with  naval 

stores  —  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine.     The  dense  smoke,  driven 

l>y  the  wind,  so  stifled  and  tcrrilied  tho  garrison  of  a  detached 

battery,  that  they  spiked  their  guns,  and 

tied  into  the   m:rm  fortress.     The  battery 

Avas  promptly  seized,  the  touch-holes  of  the 

cannon  drilled  out,  and  n  damaj^- 

ing  fire    opened    on   tho    tc 

During    fouiieen     nights,  — 

only  time  they  dared  attempt 

the  task, —  the  English  sail- 


ors    drafTJred     their 

Co 

siege  guns  and  am- 
munition on  sledges 
through  a  marsh,  and 
thus  gained  the  land- 
ward and  weaker 
side  of  the  foil. 

Trenches  and  parallels  were  opened  and  pushed  within  two 
himdred  yards  of  the  walls.  Great  breaches  were  made,  which 
were  as  promptly  repaired  by  the  garrison.  It  was  intended 
that  the  .fleet  should  bombard  the  town,  while  the  land  force 
should  attempt  to  enter  it  by  assault.  In  the  meantime,  a 
French  man-of-war,  * '  La  Vigilante,"  of  seventy-four  guns,  with 
five  hundred  and  sixty  men,  was  captured  by  the  English  fleet 
in  sight  of  the  beleagured  town.  Her  rich  freight  of  military 
stores  was  a  great  gain  to  the  besiegers,  and  a  great  loss  to  the 
besieged,  as  they  were  much,  needed  by  both.  This  disaster, 
together  with  the  erection  of  new  batteries  by  tho  British,  and 
the  preparations  for  a  general  assault,  so  disheartened  jJucham- 
bon,  the  French  commander,  that  on  the  16th  of  June,  after  a 
gallant  resistance  for  six  weeks,  he  yielded  to  a  summons  to 
suiTender,  and  the  New  England  militia  marched  into  the 
works.  As  they  beheld  their  extent,  they  exclaimed,  '«  God 
alone  has  delivered  this  stronghold  into  our  hand,"  and  a 
seimon  of  thanksgiving  was  preached  in  the  French  chapel. 

The  garrison  of  two  thousand  veteran  troops  and  militia,  and 
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the  inliabitnnts  of  tlio  town,  as  many  more,  wcro  convoyed  to 
France.  Two  French  East  Indianien,  and  a  South  Anierican 
spice-ship,  Avero  decoyed  into  the  harbour  and  captured,  and 
their  cargoes,  worth  one  million  pounds,  confiscated.  The 
weather,  which,  during  the  siege,  had  been  fair,  no>v  became 
very  stormy,  and,  but  for  the  surrender,  would  have  inevitably 
produced  a  great  mortality  among  the  civilian  soldiers,  T^ho 
were  very  im|)ei*fcctly  sheltered,  and  Avero  quite  iniaccustomed 
to  military  service.  The  fall  of  the  strongest  fortress  in  the 
New  World  —  the  Dunkirk  of  America  —  before  a  little  army 
of  NcAV  England  farmers  and  fishermen,  caused  the  wildest 
delight  at  Boston,  aiid  the  deepest  chagrin  at  Versailles.  Beau- 
harnois  was  recalled,  and  the  Marquis  dc  la  Joirqui^re  was 
appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

Shirley  and  Pepperell  now  determined  on  attempting  a  still 
greater  enterprise, — no  less  than  tlit  conquest  of  Canada — and 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  mother  country  in  the  undei*tak- 


ing. 


But  an  imminent  danger  threatened  New  England  itself. 


»r46„  A  great  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  twenty-four 
frigates,  and  thirty  transports  and  fire-ships,  with  a  military- 
force  of  three  thousarid  men,  was  assembled  in  the  harbour  of 
Rochelle,  for  the  purpose  of  recapturing  Louisburg  and  Anna- 
polis, ravaging  the  New  England  coast,  and  destroying  the  town 
of  Boaton.  When  the  news  of  this  formic^able  fleet  reached 
New  England,  solemn  services  were  held  in  the  churches,  to 
pra}''  for  deliverance  from  the  danger. 

The  French  fleet  was  followed  by  disaster  from  the  very  out- 
set. It  was  scattered  by  storms,  two  ships  were  captured  by 
the  English,  some  were  Avrecked,  others  driven  back  to  France, 
and  it  was  three  months  before  the  Due  D'Anville,  the  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  with  only  two  ships,  reichcd  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, Chebucto  (now  Halifax)  harbour,  to  find  onl}--  a  solitary 
vessel  awaiting  him.  His  disappointment  was  intense,  and,  in 
a  few  days,  he  died  suddenly,  apparently  from  apoplexy,  al- 
though it  was  whispered  that  he  had  taken  poison.  On  the  day 
of  D'Anville's  death,  arrived  Vice-Admiral  D'Estournelle,  with 
three  ships.     He  lu'ged  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise,  as 
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most  of  the  soldiers  were  on  })oarcl  the  missing  ships.  This, 
Governor  Jonqui6re,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Canada,  opposed, 
and  a  council  of  war  decided  on  attacking  Annapolis.  D'lCs- 
tournellc  fell  into  a  fever,  attended  with  delirium,  the  result,  it 
was  thought,  of  mental  excitement,  and,  falling  upon  his  sword, 
he  was  found  in  his  cabin,  weltering  in  his  blood. 

Other  vessels  of  the  fleet  continued  daily  to  arrive,  ])ut  the 
long  confinement  on  shipboard  produced  an  epidemic  of  scui-vy 
and  dysentery  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  attended  with 
frightful  mortality.  They  were,  therefore,  put  on  shore  to 
recruit,  but,  in  a  month,  eleven  hundred  were  buried.  The 
infection  spread  also  to  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French,  the 
Micmacs,  of  Nova  Scotia,  one-third  of  which  tribe  are  said  to 
have  perished. 

In  the  middle  of  October,  the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  the 
fleet,  now  consisting  of  less  than  forty  vessels,  sailed  for  Anna- 
polis, to  attempt  the  capture  of  that  fort.  It  encountered, 
however,  such  a  severe  tempest  off  Cape  Sable,  that  Jonquidre, 
now  chief  in  command,  ordered  a  return  to  France.  This  frus- 
tration of  the  threatened  invasion  by  the  power  of  the  elements 
rather  than  by  that  of  man,  was  the  occasion  in  New  England 
of  devout  thanksgiving  for  what  was  considered  a  signal  inter- 
position of  Providence. 

Undeterred  by  disaster,  the  French,  the  next  year,  fitted  out 
two  squadrons,  one  against  the  British  East  Indies,  the  other  to 
recover  Louisburg.  Admirals  Anson  and  "Warren,  however, 
intercepted  and  defeated  both  off  Cape  Finistcrre,  capturing 
many  vessels,  five  thousand  men,  and  a  great  quantity  of  booty. 
Among  the  prisoners  was  Jonqui6re,  thus  again  prevented  from 
assuming  the  government  of  Canada.  The  Count  de  la  Galis- 
soniere  was  appointed  acting  Governor  till  Jonqui6re  could  be 
exchanged.  In  tb'>  autumn  of  the  same  year,  a  convoy  of  ten 
French  men-of-war  was  encountered  off  Belle  Isle  by  Sir 
Edward  Ilawke,  with  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  and  five  smaller 
vessels.  Six  of  the  largest  of  the  French  ships  were  captured, 
but  the  merchant  fleet  escaped. 

For  two  years  longer,  a  cruel  border  warfare  continued  to 
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The  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  in  no  loss  tliMi 
twenty-seven  suocessivc  raids,  ravaged  the  New  England  fron- 
tier, and  captured  several  fortified  posts.  From  Boston  to 
Albany,  a  wide  region  was  al)andoned  by  its  inhabitants,  flying 
from  the  tomahawk  and  torch  of  the  midnight  assassin  and 
incendiary. 

At  length,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapello  put  an  end  to  hostil- 
1748.  ities,  and  restored  to  each  nation  the  possessions  held 
before  the  war.  To  the  inteu^e  chagrin  of  the  New  Fingland 
colonists,  the  fortress  of  Louisburg,  conquered  by  their  valour, 
was  restored  to  France,  in  exchange  for  her  East  Indian  con- 
quest of  ]\Iadras.  Great  Britain  reimbursed  the  expenses  of 
the  colonies,  but  the  control  of  Louisburg  by  the  French, 
made  it  a^faiu  a  standing:  menace  to  their  commerce  and  their 
prosper\ty. 

The  pcaca  was  only  accepted  hy  both  nations  as  a  breathing- 
spell  to  prepare  for  the  coming  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
the  continent.  The  gi'eat  want  o*'  Canada  was  population. 
This  essential  element  of  prosperity  ni  nbered  only  al^out  sixty 
thousand,  while  that  of  the  English  co'  ^nies  was  twenty-fold 
greater,  and  their  realized  wealth  was  still  uioro  dispropoition- 
atc.  The  French  laid  claim,  on  the  plea  of  first  discovery,  to 
the  vast  interior  of  the  continent,  and  sought  to  restrict  the 
British  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  and  Galissonicre,  the  acting 
Governor  of  Canada,  a  man  of  intrepid  spirit  though  of  de- 
formed person,  urged  the  immigration  of  ten  thousand  French 
peasants  to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  thus  prevent  the 
threatened  intrusion  of  British  settlements.  The  home-loving 
instincts  of  the  Gallic  race,  however,  were  averse  to  coloniza- 
tion. The  active  Governor,  therefore,  took  measures  to  form- 
ally assert  the  Bovereignty  of  France  over  those  vast  regions. 
He  despatched  an  oflSicer  with  three  hundred  soldiers,  to  de- 
jiosit  in  the  earth,  at  the  foot  of  certain  marked  trees,  at  inter- 
vals along  a  line  reaching  from  Detroit  to  the  Alleghanies, 
leaden  plates,  on  which  w^re  engraved  tLe  armorial  bearings  of 
the  King  of  France.  He  officially  notified  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  of  this  fact,  and  forbade  the  English  traders  to 
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trespass  on  the  tcrritoiy  th\i3  clnimotl  l)y  the  French,  nntlcr 
puiii  of  confiscation  of  their  goods.  lie  also  projected  and 
partly  established  a  chain  of  forts  from  Montreal  to  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi, —  as  at  La  Presentation  (Ogdcnshnrg), 
oji«  of  stone  at  Toronto,  one  at  Detroit,  and  others  further 
west 

Nearly  half  a  centniy  had  passed  since  the  cession  of  Acadia  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  yet  not  a  step  had  been 
taken  towards  iti  settlement.     Two  small  gan'isons  were  main- 
tained at  Annapolis  and  Canso, —  this,  and  nothing  more.      An 
energetic  movement  Avas  now  made  for  the  colonization        jtm. 
of  the  country,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  of  which  Lord  Halifax  was  the  President.     The 
close  of  the  late  war  set  at  liberty  a  largo  miniber  of  persons 
Avho  had  ^)een  engaged  in  military  or  semi-military  occupations. 
Liberal  inducements  were  offered  intending  settlers.     A  free 
passage,  maintenance  for  a  year,  and  grants  of  land,  varying 
from  fifty  to  six  hundred  acres,  according  to  rank,  were  guar- 
anteed.    The  Imperial  Government  voted  the  sum  of  £40,000 
to  defray  these  expenses.     In  five  years  this  Avas  increased  to 
the  enonnous  sum  of  over  £400,000.     On  account  of  its  mag- 
nificent harb'-ar,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  Chebncto,  or 
Halifax,  as  it  AA^as  henceforth  to  be  called,  in  honour  of  the 
diief  projector  of  the  enterprise,  Avas  selected  as  the  site  of 
the  ncAV  settlement.     The  Honourable  Edward  Coniwallis  was 
appointed  Governor,  and  the  protection  of  British   laAV  and 
representative  institutions  Avas  promised. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1749,  Governor  ComAvallis,  in  H.  M. 
ship  **  Sphynx,**  followed  by  a  fleet  of  thii'teen  transports,  con- 
veying nearly  three  thousand  settlers, —  disbanded  soldiers,  re- 
tired oflicers,  mechanics,  labourers,  and  persons  of  various  rj»nk, 
—  reached  Chebncto  Bay.  A  civil  government  was  promptly 
organized,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  being  held  on  ship- 
board in  the  harbour.  On  a  rising  ground,  overlooking  the 
noble  bay,  the  Avoods  were  cleared  and  the  streets  of  a  toAvn 
laid  out.  In  busy  emulation,  the  Avhole  company  was  soon  at 
work,  and  before  Avinter  three  hundred  log-houses  Avere  con- 
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etructcd,  besides  a  foii;,  store-houses,  niid  rosidonco  for  the 
Governor, —  the  whole  surrounded  by  ii  pjilisado. 

The  Governor  and  Council  took  prompt  measures  to  proclaim 
the   8ove"cigiity  of  Gr  itain  over  the   entire  province. 

Depiftics  M'ero  summoned  from  the  French  settlements,  and 
conmianded  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George,  as 
the  condition  of  enjoying  the  protection  of  his  government. 
Tlio  deputies  wished  to  make  the  resei-vation,  that  they  should 
not  bo  compelled  to  bear  arms  against  the  King  of  Franco  ;  but 
the  Governor  insisted  that  the  oath  should  bo  one  of  absolute 
and  unconditional  allegiance. 

Tliese  vigorous  measures  soon  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
French  in  Canada,  and  led  to  serious  acts  of  insubordination 
on  the  paii;  of  some  of  the  old  Acadian  colonists.  The  Al)l)6 
de  Loutre  especially,  a  violent  jjartisan  of  the  French,  abused 
his  authority  and  influence  as  a  priest  to  prevent  his  country- 
men from  8ul)mitting  to  the  King  of  England.  Ho  is  al-^o 
accused  of  having  instigated  the  Micmac  Indians,  and  certain 
restless  spirits  among  the  Acadians,  to  attack  the  infant  settle- 
ments of  Halifax,  Dartmouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  har- 
bour, and  the  new  Geniian  Bcttlemeut  of  Lunenburg.  These 
marauders  even  attacked  the  English  vessels  in  Chebucto  Bay, 
•and  killed  or  wounded  part  of  their  crews.  Over  these,  the 
Governor  of  Louisburg  —  to  whom  remonstrance  was  made 
.on  account  of  these  outrages  —  disavowed  any  control,  as  the 
;aggressor8  were  living  within  British  territory.  General  Corn- 
wJlUis,  Governor  of  Halifax,  was  therefore  obliged  to  reduce 
the  marauders  by  force.  They  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  claimed  a  position  of  political  neutrality. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Corne,  an  impetuous  officer,  was  de- 
spatched from  Quebec  with  eleven  hundred  French  and  Indians 
to  guard  the  ill-defined  frontier.  He  built  a  fort  at  Beau 
^djour,  commanding  the  isthmus  which  connects  Nova  Scotia 
■with  the  main-land,  on  ground  Avhich  he  claimed  as  a  portion  of 
'Canada,  and  made  it  a  rendezvous  for  malcontent  and  refugee 
Acadians.  Cornwall  is  sent  Colonel  Lawrence,  with  four  hun- 
dred men,  from  Halifax  to  watch  his  movements.     On  his 
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approach  the  Acadian  •'  neutrals,"  at  the  instigation  of  their 
priests,  burned  the  settUuncnt  of  lieauhassin,  witlun  irso. 
the  British  territory,  and  retired  to  tho  protection  of  tlio 
French  fort.  Laurence  returned  for  re-enforcements,  and 
hiter  in  the  season  huided,  though  stoutly  o[)posed,  and  built  a 
fort  in  close  i)roximity  to  Beau  Si^jour,  on  the  opposite  sido  of 
the  Messagouche,  Avhich  was,  for  tho  time,  accepted  as  the 
boundary  line.  This  was  tho  first  blood  shed  between  Franco 
and  P^ngland  after  tho  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapello. 

La  Jonquiere,  liberated  by  the  peace,  had  superseded  Galis- 
soni6re  as  Governor,*  and  timidly  followed  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor.  He  was  consumed  by  an  ignoble  avarice,  and 
used  every  means  to  enrich  himself  at  tho  expense  of  tho 
colony ;  yet  even  in  his  last  hours,  he  denied  himself  the  com- 
forts of  life.  Iraud  and  peculation  impoverished  the  people, 
who  demanded  his  recall ;  but  ho  died  before  the  arrival  of 
his  successor,  Dn  Quesne.  Bigot,  his  Intendant,  was,  173a. 
if  possible,  even  more  corrupt  than  the  miserly  Governor,  and 
added  the  vices  of  licentiousness  and  extravagance  to  those  of 
meanness  and  avarice.  He  mocked  the  nisery  of  tho  people 
by  his  ostentatious  profligacy,  and  aped  the  sensualism  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.  at  his  palace  in  Quebec,  and  at  his  chateau 
at  Beauport.  By  his  extortion  and  peculation  as  a  civil  admin- 
istrator, he  had  already  won  an  evil  reputation  in  Louisiana  and 
Cape  Breton,  but  was  destined  to  reach  the  culmination  of  his 
mfamy  in  Canada.  . 

De  Quesne,  the  new  Governor,  entered  upon  a  vigorous 
aggressive  policy.  He  organized  and  drilled  the  militia,  gar- 
risoned the  western  fort&,  and  established  new  posts  at  Presque 
Isle,  on  Lake  Erie,  an'^  at  Le  Beuf  and  Venango,  in  the  Ohio 
valley.  Dinwiddle,  tlu  iovernor  of  Virginia,  sent,  aa  1753. 
an  envoy,  to  warn  the  French  from  the  occupation  of  territory 
claimed  by  the  British,  George  Washington,  then  in  his  twenty- 
first  year.      The    youthful  ambassador    found  the  intruders 

*  Galissoni^re  returned  to  France,  served  on  the  Boundaries  Commission, 
rejoined  the  navy,  and,  after  defeating  the  unhappy  Admiral  Byng  at  Minorca, 
uled  in  1756. 
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stron^jrly  (Mitrcncljcd  nt  V<'imn*ro  and  TiC  HcMif.  "Timi  Iwiv," 
NJiid  tln>  French  (■oiiiiiiiiikIiiiiI,  *' by  tlio  orders  of  my  «;('ii('rnl, 
to  vliicli  J  sliidl  ((Hirorm  with  cxnctncsM  niid  rcsoliitioii.  Ho 
hn.s  inslnictcd  in<'  to  ai'izo  every  Kti<^lisliinaii  in  llic  Ohio  valley, 
and  ]  HJiall  do  it." 

Through  Avintry  wojither  and  pathless  woods,  AVashingloii 
returned  over  tho  niouiitaiiis  to  Virginia.  Twico  on  tln^  route 
ho  nearly  lost  his  life,  once  by  the  point-blank  tire  of  a  lurking 
Indian,  and  oneo  by  tlu*  swollen  and  ice-burdened  torn-nt  of 
tho  Alleghany  Uiver. 

The  "  Ohio  (\)nii)any,"  eomposod  of  London  and  Virginia  mor- 
I7.TI.  chants,  now  began  a  settlement  and  fort  at  the  jun<-tion  of 
tho  ISFonongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers,  Avhero  Pittsburg  now 
stands.  A  strong  force  of  French,  under  M.  Contreco'ur, 
s(M/cd  tho  fort,  and  having  completed  its  defences,  gavo  it  tho 
namo  of  Du  Quesne.  Governor  Dinwiddio  had,  meanwhile, 
despatched  a  force,  under  George  Washington,  now  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  to  hold  tho  fort  for  tho  English.  Contreca'ur  sent  M. 
Jumonville,  with  a  small  party  of  soldiers,  to  Avani  liini  olf 
what  was  claimed  ns  French  territory.  "Washington,  uwaro  of 
their  approach,  apprehending  that  their  purpose  was  hostile, 
and  eager  to  distinguish  himself,  surprised  them,  at  break  of 
day,  encamped  in  a  narrow  valley.  The  French  spnuig  to 
arms.  *'  Fire  !  "  cried  "Washington.  ♦*  That  word,"  says  Ban- 
croft, "kindled  tho  world  into  a  liame.'*  It  precipitated  the 
earth-shaking  contlict  on  the  plains  of  India,  on  tho  waters  of 
tho  Mediterranean  and  the  Spanish  Main,  on  tho  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa,  on  tho  ramparts  of  Louisburg,  on  the  heights  of  Quebec, 
and  hero  in  tho  valley  of  tho  Ohio,  which  led  to  tho  utter  de- 
feat of  the  French,  and  tho  destruction  of  their  sovereignty  on 
this  continent,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  very  beginning,  as  well  as  at  the  end, 
Washington  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  eventful  drama,  which 
became  the  epoch  of  a  great  nation.  A  shaip  engagement  of  n 
few  minutes  ensued,  in  which  Jumonville  and  ten  Frenchmen 
fell,  and  twenty-one  were  captured.  The  French  denounced 
the  attack  on  Jumonville,  while  in  the  character  of  an  envoy,  as 
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nuirdrr ;  hut  tlu'iv  in  no  ovidencc  tliiit  WuHliington  wm  uwurc 
of  h'lii  coinniishion. 

"WuHliiiiglou  llirow  up  ciitroiichniciits  at  (Ircat  Afoadows, 
which  lio  nauiod  Fort  Necessity,  and  with  four  hundred  men 
luld  hi8  ground  for  a  month.  Attacked  hy  a  forco  of  nine 
hundred  French  and  Indians,  commanded  hy  a  hrother  of  tl»o 
.slain  JumonviUe,  and  oecui)ying  an  unlenahh)  position  hetween 
two  hills,  ho  capitulated,  after  ten  hours*  resistance,  leaving  the 
entire  Ohio  valley  in  tho  posscbttion  of  the  French. 
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CIIAPTEU  XV. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1755. 

Convention  of  BritiHli  Colonists  at  Albany  —  William  Johnson  —  British  Nnvnl 
Victories  —  Brathlods,  Coinnmndur-in-Chiof — Ilia  Arbitnvry  Character  — 
His  Defeat  at  the  Monoiii^uheln  —  Tho  Expedition  a^^ainst  Fort  Niagara  a 
Failnro  —  John»«)n  Dol»>at£  Dioskau  at  Lake  Gtujrgo  —  Captnre  of  Bt>an 
S<<jour  —  The  Aeatlinn  Neutrals  —  Micniau  Outrugos  —  The  Tragedy  of  Grand 
Fi'6  —  Expulsion  of  the  Aeadians. 

IT  wns  now  felt  that  war  was  inevitable.     A  convention  of 
depntios  of  the  English  colonies  was  forthwith  held  nt 
Albany,  to  concert  measures  of  defence.     Tho  astnto  Franklin 

proposed  a  federal  nnion,  after  the 
manner  of  tho  leac^uo  of  tho  Six 
Nations.  *'It  would  bo  a  strange 
thing,'*  said  that  philosophical  poli- 
tician, **  if  a  community  of  ignorant 
savages  should  bo  capable  of  forming 
such  a  union,  and  maintaining  it  un- 
broken for  ages,  and  yet,  if  a  similar 
1^  union  should  be  impracticable  for  ten 
or  a  dozen  English  colonies,  to  whom 
it  is  more  necessary,  and  must  bo 
more  advantageous."  Tlio  mutual 
jealousies  of  tho  different  colonies, 
and  of  the  mother  country,  however, 
prevented  its  consummation.  It  was  only  at  a  later  day,  and 
as  the  result  of  a  fierce  struggle,  that  the  political  organization 
was  formed,  which  has  had  such  an  eventful  and  prosperous 
history  during  the  last  century. 

A  prominent  character  in  colonial  history  comes  now  into 
view.  "William  Johnson,  afterwards  knighted  for  his  services, 
was  the  younger  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of  good  family. 
Crossed  in  a  love  aflair,  ho  came  to  America  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  nnd  assumed  tho  charge  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
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province  of  New  York,  tho  property  of  his  uncle,  Admiral  Sir 
Peter  Warren.  Ho  is  represented  in  contemporary  portraits  as 
a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  with  a  full  bottomed  wij;,  and 
the  court  costume  of  tho  period.  He  settled  in  the  Mohawk 
valley,  and  lived  in  a  sort  of  feudal  ntate,  alternately  at  John- 
son Castle  and  Johnson  Hall,  two  strongly  fortified  buildings, 
the  latter  of  which  is  still  standing.  He  carried  on  a  prosper- 
ous trade  with  the  Indians,  and  by  his  integrity  of  character 
gained  a  remarkable  influence  over  them.  This  he  increased  by 
marrying,  after  the  forest  manner,  Molly  Brant,  a  sister  of  the 
celebrated  Mohawk  chief,  Tyendenaga,  or  Joseph  Brant,  after- 
wards famous  in  border  warfare.  Johnson  was  adopted  by  the 
Mohawks  as  a  member  of  their  tribe,  and  chosen  as  one  of  their 
great  sachems.  The  French  endeavoured  to  detach  the  Iroquois 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  English.  For  this  purpose,  they 
founded  a  mission  and  school  at  La  Presentation,  and  acquired  . 
over  them  a  remarkable  influence.  They  purposed  also,  to 
establish  a  mission  at  Lake  Onondaga ;  but  Johnson  purchased 
the  lake  and  all  the  land  for  two  miles  around  it,  and  continued, 
during  the  war,  the  bulwark  of  British  authority  upon  the 
troubled  frontier.  •        '     ■ 

Tho  British  ministry,  on  hearing  of  the  collision  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  determined  on  a  vigorous  campaign,  and  de-  itss. 
spalchcd  General  Briiudock,  with  two  royal 
regiments,  to  assume  supremo  military  com- 
mand in  tho  colonics.  The  choice  was  an 
unfortunate  one.  Braddook  was  a  brave  sol- 
dier, but  a  martinet, —  arrogant,  perverse, 
obstinate.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  tho 
British  commander-in-chief,  estranged  the 
sympathy  of  the  colonists.  "He  had  no  p"^ 
confidence,"  ho  declared,  "  except  in  regular  jj 
troops  ; "  and  ordered  that  tho  generals  and 
field-officers  of  the  provincial  forces,  should 
have  no  rank  when  serving  with  officers  bear- 
hig  the  royal  commission.  Colonel  Washington,  resenting 
this  indignity,  retired  from  tho  service,  and  his  regiment  was 
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disbanded ;  but  even  Braddock's  perversity  did  not  prevent 
him  from  perceiving  the  impolicy  of  this  order,  and  several  of 
the  colonial  officers  received  appointments  on  his  staff. 

The  French  also  strengthened  their  forces  in  Canada  by 
sending  out  Baron  Dieskau,  an  officer  of  distinction,  who  had 
served  under  Marshal  Saxe,  with  several  veteran  battalions, 
numbering  in  all  about  three  thousand  men.  Admiral  Bo^- 
cawen,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  intercepted  a  portion  of 
the  fleet  bearing  Dieskau's  forces,  off  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land. *'  Are  we  at  peace  or  war?  "  inquired  the  French  com- 
mander. A  broadside  from  the  Englishman  was  the  answer, 
and  the  French  frigates,  "  Alcide  "  and  "  Lys,"  soon  struck 
their  colours.  Under  cover  of  a  fog,  Dieskau,  with  the  rest  of 
his  squadron  escaped,  and  safely  reached  Quebec.  British 
privateers  now  swept  the  seas,  and  during  the  year,  captured 
three  hundred  French  vessels  and  eight  thousand  sailors. 

With  the  fleet  that  brought  Dieskau  and  his  soldiers,  came 
also  the  new  Governor  of  Canada,  the  Marquis  de  Vaud^euil- 
Cavagnac.  He  was  a  native  of  Quebec,  being  the  son  of  the 
former  Governor,  De  Vaudrueil,  whose  memory  was  cherished 
with  respect,  and  for  whose  sake  his  son  received  a  cordial 
welcome.  The  Marquis  Du  Quesne,  preferring  the  French 
naval  service,  had  already  resigned  the  vice-royalty. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1755,  as  devised  by  the  British 
ministry,  comprehended  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  French, 
at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  in  the  Ohio  valley,  at  Niagara,  at  Fort 
Frederic  or  Crown  Point,  and  at  Fort  Beau  Sejour,  in  Acadia. 

The  main  enterprise,  that  against  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  was  assigned  to  General  Braddock. 
He  attempted  to  wage  war  amid  the  wilds  of 
America  after  the  manner  of  a  European  cam- 
paign. He  treated  with  disdain  the  provincial 
troops,  and  rejected  the  counsels  of  Washing- 


FORT  DU  QUESNE. 


ton  and  other  backwoods  fighters.  He  was 
full  of  confidence  as  to  his  easy  success  in  this  unfamiliar 
forest  warfare.  "Fort  Du  Quesne,"  ho  said,  to  Franklin, 
*♦  can  hardly  detain  me  above  three  or  four  days,  and  then  I 
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Bce  nothing  that  can  obstruct  my  march  to  Nmgara."  *'The 
Indians  arc  dexterous  in  hiying  and  executing  ambuscades," 
Franklin  replied.  "  The  savages  may  be  formidable  to  your 
ra^7  American  militia,"  Braddock  haughtily  answered;  "but 
upon  the  King's  regulars  and  disciplined  troops,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  make  any  impression,"  He  was  destined  to 
be  soon  undeceived. 

Twenty-seven  days  were  consumed  in  the  march  from  Alex- 
andria, on  the  Potomac,  to  Fort  Cmnberland,  on  the  head- 
waters of  that  river.  Here  several  weeks  were  spent  in  camp, 
drilling  a  contingent  of  raw  militia,  and  preparing  a  wagon- 
train.  Early  in  June,  the  little  army  of  twenty-three  hundred 
men  left  Fort  Cumberland.  A  hundred  expert  axe-men  went 
ahead,  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees  heralded  the  advance  of 
the  exi)edition.  With  infinite  toil  a  path  was  hewed  through 
the  wilderness,  and  over  the  mountains,  and  every  creek  was 
bridged.  An  un wieldly  baggage  and  artillery  train,  extending 
several  miles,  was  dragged  over  the  rugged  road  by  straining 
horses.  Learning  that  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  being  re-enforced, 
Braddock,  with  twelve  hundred  picked  men,  pressed  on  with 
the  lighter  baggage  and  artillery,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  army, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Dunbar,  to  follow  with  the  heavy 


wagons. 


On  the  9th  of  July,  the  advance  body  had  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Monongahela.  The  march  was  conducted  in 
a  most  unvigilant  manner.  Washington,  who  commanded  some 
companies  of  Virginia  militia,  and  was  Lttached  to  Braddock's 
staff,  so  urgently  warned  the  headstrong  general  of  tlie  peril 
of  Indian  attack,  that  he  was  ordered,  in  a  moment  of  irrita- 
tion, to  assume  the  inglorious  duties  of  rear-guard.  ^i^ey 
were  now  within  nine  miles  of  Fort  Du  Quesne.  Contrcccjeur, 
the  French  commandant,  was  about  to  give  it  up  for  lost ;  but 
Beaujeu,  a  captain  of  the  garrison,  proposed  to  waylay  and 
attack  the  British  in  the  woods,  and  with  a  party  of  French 
and  Indians,  sallied  forth  for  that  purpose. 

Meanwhile,  Braddock's  command,  on  that  brilliant  midsum- 
mer day,  forded  the  river  and  entered  the  forest  beyond.     It 
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was  a  gallant  sight, — tho  bannered  array,  the  scarlet  uniforms, 
the  gleam  of  bayonets,  as  the  little  army,  with  flying  colours, 
unconsciously  pressed  on  to  its  fate, —  the  fife  and  drum  corps 
making  tho  forest  ring  with  the  inspiring  strains  of  "  The 
British  Grenadiers."  As  they  entered  a  narrow  defile,  sud- 
denly the  deadly  Mar-whoop  rang,  and  a  murderous  fire  was 
poured  into  their  ranks  by  unseen  enemies,  lurking  amid  the 
shadows  of  the  primeval  forest. 

Fo/  two  hours,  the  deadly  conflict  continued.  The  British 
regulars  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and,  huddled  together  like 
sheep,  fell  by  scorea,  their  solid  platoons  being  mowed  down 
by  tho  fire  of  the  concealed  French  and  Indians,  till,  panic- 
stricken,  they  broke  and  fled.  In  vain  their  oflficers  sought  to 
rally  them.  Braddock  had  five  horses  shot  under  him,  and  fell 
mortally  wounded  by  a  ball  that  shattered  his  arm  and  pene- 
trated his  lung.  The  colonial  troops,  under  Colonel  Washing- 
ton, displayed  a  steadiness  that  put  the  regulars  to  shame, 
fighting  skilfully,  after  the  bush  manner,  behind  the  trees ; 
but  scarce  one-fifth  of  their  number  left  the  field  alive.  Of  the 
English,  seven  hundred  and  fourteen,  or  more  than  half  the 
entire  command,  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  fugitives  fled 
through  the  night,  and  paused  not  till  they  reached  the  baggage 
camp,  forty  miles  back.  They  communicated  their  panic  to 
Dunbar's  troops,  who  broke  up  camp  in  dismay,  burned  their 
baggage,  provisions,  and  stores,  to  the  value  of  £100,000,  and 
precipitately  retreated  to  Fort  Cumberland  and  Philadelphia. 
Braddock  was  borne,  in  a  dying  condition,  with  his  flying 
army.  *'  Who  would  have  thought  it !  "  he  murmured,  rousing 
himself  from  a  lethargy;  "  we  shall  better  know  how  to  deal 
with  them  another  time.'  But  his  dear-bought  experience 
came  too  late  ;  that  night  he  died. 

The  French,  who  were  only  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  attempted  no  pursuit ;  and  their  six  hundred  savage 
allies  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  scalps,  and  booty,  and  brilliant 
British  uniforms.  Fifteen  cannon,  and  Braddock's  military- 
chest,  containing  the  dispatches  of  the  British  ministry,  which 
revealed  their  design  with  respect  to  Caui^da,  became  also  the 
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spoil  of  the  conqueror.  The  assailants  lost  only  forty  men. 
This  disastrous  rout,  brought  on  tlie  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
settlements  all  the  horrors  of  a  merciless  border  warfare.  The 
western  tribes  seized  their  tcmiahawks  and  turned  into  one  wide 
scene  of  havoc  the  entire  English  frontier. 

The  expedition  against  Fort  Niagara,  failed  even  to  reach  its 
destination.  Disheartened  by  Braddock's  defeat,  the  militia 
deserted  by  scores ;  and  the  Iroquois,  wavering  in  their  alle- 
giance, disputed  its  right  of  way  through  their  territory.  Reach- 
ing Lake  Ontario,  in  August,  Shirley,  its  commander,  left 
seven  hundred  men  to  garrison  Oswego,  and  returned  with  the 
remainder  to  Albany. 

For  William  Johnson,  the  colonial  militia  officer,  was  re- 
served the  honour  of  redeeming  the  reputation  of  the  Brit'ssh 
arms,  tarnished  by  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Braddock,  the  vet- 
eran European  soldier.  Early  in  July,  the  hardy  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  militia,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand 
men,  assembled  at  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  at- 
tack on  Crown  Point,  which  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  the 
French.  This  force,  led  by  General  Lyman, 
advanced  forty  miles  up  the  Hudson  River, 
and  constructed  Fort  Edward,  as  a  depot  for 
provisions,  and  point  of  support  in  case  of 
defeat.  Towards  the  end  of  August,  John- 
son joined  the  untrained  army  and  conducted 
it  across  the  portage  of  twelve  miles,  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  called 
by  the  French,  Lake  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
"I  found,"  said  Johnson,  "a  mere  wilder- 
ness ;  never  was  house  or  fort  erected  here 
before."  He  re-nanicd  this  beautiful  expanse 
of  waters.  Lake  George,  and  constructed  on 
its  shore,  a  camp  for  five  thousand  men.  Here  much  time 
was  spent  in  languid  preparation  for  the  attack  on  Crown 
Point. 

Meanwhile,  Baron  Dieskau  had  been  more  active.     Ho  had 
been  despatched  from  Quebec  to  attack  the  British  garrison  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  River ;  but  learning  the  peril  that 
menaced  Crown  Point,  Vaudreuil  had  directed  him  to  proceed 
to  the  support  of  that  fort.  He  advanced  rapidly,  with  seven 
hundred  i^gular  troops,  fifteen  hundred  Canadian  militia,  and 
seven  hundred  Indian  warriors  to  the  menaced  fortress.  Leav- 
ing part  of  his  force  at  Crown  Point,  he  pressed  on,  with  six 
hundred  Indians,  as  many  Canadians,  and  two  hundred  picked 
regulars,  i.itending  to  fall  on  Fort  Edward.  Johnson,  obtani- 
ing  intelligence  of  this  movement,  sent  a  thousand  men  to 
intercept  him.  They  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  French  and 
Indians,  were  badly  cut  up,  and  retreated  on  the  main  body, 
hotly  pursued  by  Dieskau.  Johnson  prepared  for  an  attack. 
Although  this  was  his  first  campaign,  he  had  planted  his  camp 
with  great  skill, —  flanked  by  marshes  on  the  right  and  left,  and 
partially  protected  by  a  breastwork  of  trees  in  front.  The 
French  advanced  to  the  charge  under  a  murderous  fire  of  the 
New  England  sharpshooters.  Most  of  the  French  regulars 
were  killed  or  wounded.  After  a  fierce  contest  of  four  hours, 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat  precipitately,  closely  pursued 
by  the  British,  to  their  entrenched  camp  at  Ticonderoga,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake.  They  lost  nearly  as  many  as  had  the 
English  in  Braddock's  defeat,  and  from  the  same  cause, —  the 
rash  confidence  of  the  commander  in  the  tactics  of  regular 
troops,  as  opposed  to  the  skilled  wood-craft  of  militia-men. 
Dieskau,  being  severely  wounded,  was  made  prisoner.  John- 
son, who  had  lost  three  hundred  men,  prudently  declined  the 
risk  of  leading  his  raw  troops  against  the  ramparts  of  Ticon- 
deroga. Having  built  and  garrisoned  Fort  William  Henry,  on 
the  site  of  the  conflict,  he  fell  back  on  Albany,  where  his 
forces  were  disbanded.  He  received  a  grant  of  £5,000  and  a 
knijrhthood  for  his  achievement. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  Colonel  Moncton,  with  forty-one 
vessels  and  two  thousand  men,  had  sailed  from  Boston  to  re- 
duce Fort  Beau  Sejour,  in  the  Acadian  isthmus,  to  which  the 
French  still  laid  claim.  Ill-manned  by  a  few  hundred  refugees 
and  a  handful  of  soldiers,  it  capitulated,  after  four  days'  invest- 
ment, and  was  re-named   Fort   Cumberland.      Captain  Rous, 
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who  '  ad  charge  of  the  naval  part  of  the  expedition,  now  sailed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  to  attack  the  fort  recently  con- 
structed there  hy  the  French.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  saved 
that  trouble,  as  its  occupants  hastily  al)andoned  it,  having  dis- 
mantled, and,  as  far  as  possible,  destroyed  the  works. 

The  Acadian  peasants,  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  were  a  simple,  virtuous,  and  prosperous  community. 
Their  civil  disputes,  when  any  arose,  which  was  rare,  were  all 
settled  by  the  kindly  intervention  of  their  priest,  who  also 
made  their  wills  and  drew  up  their  public  acts.  If  wealth  was 
rare,  poverty  wns  unknown ;  for  a  feeling  of  brotherhood 
anticipated  the  claims  of  want.  Domestic  happiness  and  public 
morality  were  fostered  by  early  marriages ;  and  homely  thrift 
was  rewarded  by  almost  imiversal  comfort.  Such  is  the 
delightful  picture  painted  by  the  sympathetic  pen  of  the  Abbd 
Raynal, —  a  picture  that  almost  recalls  the  innocence  and  hap- 
2)iness  of  the  poets*  fabled  Golden  Age. 

"Thns  dwelt  In  lovo,  those  simple  Acadian  fanners." 

"With  remarkable  industry,  they  had  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by 
dykes,  many  thousands  of  fertile  acres,  which  produced  abun- 
dant crops  of  grain  and  orchard  fruits  ;  and  on  the  sea  meadows, 
at  one  time,  grazed  as  many  as  sixty  thousand  head  of  cattle. 
The  simple  wants  of  the  peasants  were  supplied  by  domestic 
manufactures  of  flax  or  woollen,  or  by  importations  from  Louis- 
burg.  So  great  was  their  attachment  to  the  go'/  ernment  and 
institutions  of  their  fatherland,  that  during  the  aggressions  of 
the  English,  after  their  conquest  of  the  country,  a  great  part 
of  the  population, —  some  ten  thousand,  it  has  been  said, 
although  the  number  is  disputed, —  abandoned  their  homes  and 
migi'ated  to  that  portion  of  Acadia  still  claimed  by  the  French, 
or  to  Cape  Breton,  or  Canada.  Some  seven  thousand  still 
remained  in  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  they  claimed 
a  political  neutrality,  resolutely  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  alien  conquerors.  **  Better,"  said  the  priests 
to  their  obedient  flock,  "surrender  your  meadows  to  tho  sea, 
and  your  houses  to  the  flames,  than  peril  your  souls  ^     taking 
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that  obnoxious  oath."  They  wcro  accused,  and  probably  with 
only  too  good  reason,  of  intriguing  with  their  countrymen 
at  Louisburg,  with  resisting  the  English  authority,  and  with 
inciting  and  even  leading  the  Indians  to  ravage  the  English 
settlements 

The  cruel  Micmacs  needed  little  instigation.  They  swooped 
down  ou  the  little  town  of  Dartmouth,  opposite  Halifo,x,  and 
within  gunshot  of  its  forts,  and  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  scalps 
and  booty.  The  English  prisoners  they  sometmies  sold  at 
Louisburg  for  arms  and  ammunition ;  the  French  Governor 
asserted  that  pure  compassion  was  the  motive  of  this  traffic, 
in  order  to  rescue  the  captives  from  massacre.  He  demanded, 
however,  an  excessive  ransom  for  their  liberation.  The  In- 
dians were  sometimes,  or  indeed  generally,  it  was  asserted,  led 
in  these  murderous  raids  l)y  French  commanders.  These  viola- 
tions of  neutrality,  however,  were  chiefly  the  work  of  a  few 
turbulent  spirits.  The  mass  of  the  Acadian  peasants  seem  to 
have  been  a  peaceful  and  inoflcnsive  people,  although  they 
naturally  sympathized  with  their  countrymen,  and  rejoiced  at 
the  victory  of  Du  Qiiesne,  and  sorrowed  at  the  defeat  of  Lake 
George. 

The  Governor  of  the  province  was  embarrassed  by  the 
peculiar  situation  of  this  nonjuring  population,  and  scarce 
knew  what  course  to  adopt  toward  them.  They  could  scarcely 
be  considered  rebels,  for  they  had  never  sworn  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown.  Neither  were  they  prisoners  of  war,  since, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  they  had  been  permitted  to  retain 
possession  of  their  lands.  Their  evident  sympathy  with  their 
countrymen  and  co-religionists  in  Canada  and  Cape  Breton, 
alarmed  Governor  Lawrence  and  the  Council  at  Halifax,  and 
it  was  decreed  that  the  whole  French  population  should  be  dis- 
armed, and  that  their  boats  should  be  seized,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  aiding  the  enemy.  Vexatious  requisitions  wcro 
made  in  a  manner  which  rendered  them  doubly  offensive.  They 
were  informed  by  British  officers,  that  unless  they  furnished 
the  military  posts  with  fuel,  their  houses  would  be  used  for 
that  purpose.     If  they  failed  to  provide  the  supplies  demanded, 
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without  stipulating  nny  terms  as  to  payment,  they  were  threat- 
ened with  immediate  military  execution.* 

As  there  were  continued  and  frequent  violations  of  their 
professed  neutrality,  on  the  part  of  tiio  Acadians,  and  as  three 
hundred  of  them  h;id  been  found  in  arms  against  the  British, 
at  the  taking  of  Beau  Sejour,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Council  at 
Halifax,  that  they  must  take  the  unconditional  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  King  of  England.  Deputies  were  summoned 
from  the  Acadian  settlements  to  Halifax,  to  express  the  decision 
of  their  compatriots.  Tiiey  absolutely  declined  to  take  the  ob- 
noxious oath,  unless  accompanied  by  the  exemption  from  bear- 
ing arms.  This  exemption  was  refused,  and  the  deputies  were 
imprisoned  and  warned  of  the  serious  consequences  of  their 
act.  They  still  refused  to  violate  what  they  seem  to  have 
regarded  almost  as  a  religious  principle.  They  were  now  de- 
clared rebels  and  outlaws,  and  the  Council  at  Halifax,  confound- 
ing the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  decreed  the  expulsion  of  the 
entire  French  population.  In  order  to  prevent  their  strength- 
ening the  French,  in  Capo  Breton  or  Canada,  it  was  dpcided  to 
distribute  them  among  the  several  British  colonies  of  North 
America.  Circulars  were  therefore  addressed  to  the  colonial 
Governors  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Now  York,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  stating  the 
reasons  for  this  wholesale  expatriation,  and  m'ging  them  to 
prevent  the  re-union  of  the  exiles,  or  their  subsequent  mo- 
lestation of  the  country,  from  which  they  were  about  to  be 
driven. 

The  execution  of  this  stern  purpose  was  committed  chiefly 
to  New  England  forces,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Winslow.  A  number  of  transports  were  collected  in  Boston 
harbour,  and  the  utmost  secrecy  w\is  observed  till  they  were 
anchored  off  the  French  settlements,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 

*  Couucil  Recorda  at  Halifax,  as  quoted  in  Halibiirton's  History  ot  Nova 
Scotia,  vol.  I.,  p.  1(59: — "  No  excuse  shall  be  taken  for  not  bringing  in  fire- wood, 
and  if  they  do  not  do  it  in  proper  time,  the  soldiers  shall  absolutely  take  their 
houses  for  fuel."  ..."  They  are  not  to  bo  bargained  with  for  the  payment, 
but  you  will  furnish  them  with  certificates,  which  will  entitle  them  to  such 
payments  at  Halifax,  as  shall  be  thought  reasonable." 
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unci  ill  tlio  llusin  of  MimiH.  The  unsuspecting  Aciulians  had 
been  alh)wocl  to  gatlior  in  tlioir  fruitful  harvest,  and  their  hanis 
were  bursting  >vilh  plenty.  On  one  and  the  saiiie  day,  the 
5th  of  September,  the  entire  male  population,  over  ten  years 
old,  were  ordered,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  assemble  in  the 
several  settlements. 

Let  one  example  of  this  cruel  expatriation  suffice. 

At  Grand  Pre,  four  hundred  and  eighteen  persons  assembled 
in  the  village  church,  when  the  Hritish  officer  read  from  the 
altar  the  decree  of  their  exile.  Their  lands,  houses,  cattle,  and 
crops  wore  pronounced  confiscated.  Their  money  and  house- 
hold goods  they  might  carry  with  them,  as  far  as  possible  with- 
out overcrowding  the  vessels.  Loud  was  the  outcry,  and 
bitter  the  denunciation  of  the  cruel  mandate.  But  resistance 
was  impossible;  armed  soldiers  guarded  the  door;  the  men 
were  encaged  in  prison,  and  were  confined  under  guard  for 
four  days.  On  the  fifth  day,  they  were  marched,  at  the  bay- 
onet's point,  amid  the  wailings  of  their  relatives,  to  the  shore, 
and  placed  on  board  the  transports.  The  women  and  children 
were  shipped  in  other  vessels.  Families  were  scattered  ;  hus- 
h  nds  and  wives  separated, —  many  never  to  meet  again.  Tiie 
night  that  followed  was  made  lurid  by  the  flames  of  burning 
homesteads,  well-filled  barns,  and  stacks  of  corn,  while  herds 
of  affrighted  cattle  and  horses  rushed  wildly  over  the  meadows.* 
It  was  three  months  later,  in  the  bleak  December,  before  the 
last  of  the  exiles  were  removed.  For  a  long  time  afterwards, 
advertisements  for  the  strayed  and  missing,  in  the  colonial 
newspapers,  attested  the  efforts  of  those  banished  ones  to  re- 
unite the  scattered  links  of  the  broken  family  circle. 

At  Annapolis,  a  hundred  householders,  unwilling  to  abandon 
their  homes,  flc  d  to  the  woods,  and  were  hunted  like  beasts  of 
prey.     Others  found  refuge  among  the  Indians,  or  escaped 

*  The  number  removed  from  Graiul  Prd  was  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  persons.  In  the  Distrir*-  '  f  Minas  alone,  two  hundred  and  fifty-livo 
houses,  two  hundred  and  sovonty-six  barns,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  out- 
houses, eleven  mills,  and  one  church  were  burned.  Thousands  of  cattle  were 
confiscated  by  the  English. 
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tlirougli  tho  Avlldorncss  to  Cjiimdsi.  A  nuinlu'r,  osliiimtpil  at 
from  seven  to  ei<;ht  thousand,  were  dispersed  along  tho 
Athuitic  seaboard,  from  Maine  to  (ieorjxia.  Tlio  o(>h)nial  Gov- 
ernors were  re<|Mired  to  detain  the  exiles  as  prisoners.  Twelve 
hundred  were  carried  to  South  Carolina.  A  few  planted  a  new 
Acadia  amonfj  their  eountrvmen  in  Louisiana.  Some  tried  to 
return  to  their  blackened  hearths,  coastinj^  in  open  boats  along 
tho  shon^  These  were  relentlessly  intercepted  when  possible, 
and  sent  back  into  hopeless  exile. 

An  imperishable  interest  has  been  imparted  to  this  sad  story 
by  Longfellow's  beautiful  poem,  "  Evangeline,"  Avhich  describes 
tho  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
little  village  of  Grand  Pr6.  It  is  a  page  in  our  country's  an- 
nals that  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  but  we  may  not  ignore 
tho  painful  facts.  Every  patriot  must  regret  the  stern  military 
necessity, —  if  necessity  there  were, —  that  compelled  the  in- 
conceivable suffering  of  so  many  innocent  beings. 
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CAMPAIGNS  OF   ITWi  AND   1757. 

Tho  Seven  Ycara'  War  nognn,  HM  —  llt^Hpoctivo  Cnixlitinn  of  tho  Frciieli  nnd 
ICngltHh  ill  Ainvricn  —  lirndHtreot'H  Gallant  Exploit  —  Montcalm  Captures 
Fort  OHWego  —  IninienHo  IJooty  —  London's  Futilo  Attempt  againnt  LoiiiH- 
Imrg  —  Montcalm  HoIucch  Fort  William  Henry  —  Indian  Massacre  of  Twelve 
Hundred  Dritish  PrisonerH  —  Kxhanstion  of  Canada  —  Famine  —  Extortiou 
uiid  Prolligacy  of  liigot  an<l  His  Associates. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  tho  hostile  demonstrations  of  tho 
year  1755,  inchitling  the  fierce  fights  of  Fort  Dii  Quesno 
antl  Lake  George,  war  was  not  formally  declared  till  the  follow- 
ing spring  (1756).  France,  Austria,  and  Russia  were  com- 
bined against  England  and  Prussia,  for  the  prolonged  and  bitter 
struggle  of  the  Seven  Years*  War.  It  seemed  at  first  us  though 
the  combination  must  be  fatal  to  Britain  and  her  ally,  But  tho 
political  sagacity  of  William  Pitt,  and  the  military  genius  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  with  the  lavish  expenditure  of  treasure 
and  blood,  humbled  their  enemies,  and  raised  their  respective 
countries  to  the  summit  of  glory.  Tlio**  Great  Commoner" 
made  good  his  proud  boast,  that  "England  should  moult  no 
feather  of  her  crest."  Olive's  f;tupendou8  victory  on  the  plains 
of  Plassey,  gave  her  her  Indian  Empire,  and  Wolfe's  heroic 
death  on  the  heights  of  Quebec,  was  the  price  of  the  conquest 
of  this  great  continent. 

Tho  campaign  of  1750  opened  with  the  best  prospects  for 
the  French.  They  were  supreme  in  the  Ohio  valley,  and 
throughout  the  Great  West.  They  held  three  forts  on  Lake 
Ontario, —  Frontenac,  Niagara,  and  Toronto;  the  only  rival 
to  their  luidii.puted  control  of  its  waters,  being  tho  British  fort 
at  the  mouth  cf  the  Oswego,  which  was  destined  shortly  to  fall 
into  their  hundf.  Their  flag  floated  defiantly  at  Crown  Point 
and  Ticondcroga,  which  commanded  the  gateway  of  Canada, 
by  way  of  Lake  Champlain. 
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The  FrcMich  military  officers,  too,  wore  far  supt^rior  in  clash 
aind  daring  to  their  opponents.  Mont(!uhn,  the  eonimander-in- 
chief,  wjjo  arrived  at  Quehec  early  in  the  spring,  had  ac(|nired 
experience  and  skill  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  was  audacious 
in  battle  even  to  the  verge  of  rashness.  !)(?  Levi  and  St.  Veran, 
his  colleagues,  were  also  able  officers.  The  military  strength 
of  the  French,  however,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  British. 
The  number  of  regulars  was  increased  to  about  four  thousand, 
])ut  the  total  available  colonial  forces  amounted  to  only  twice 
that  number.  The  whole  French  population  was  scarcely 
eighty  thousand,  and  it  was  ground  down  by  feudal  exactions, 
knavish  commercial  monopolies,  and  fraudulent  public  servants. 
The  crops  of  the  previous  year,  moreover,  had  been  a  failure, 
and  the  impoverished  people  were  often  in  want  of  food,  the 
scarcity  of  which  was  still  further  increased,  by  the  demand  for 
supplies  for  the  military,  and  for  the  starving  Acadian  exiles. 

The  British  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  numbered  three 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Fostered  by  freedom  and  intelligence, 
these  had  become  rich  and  prosperous.  Though  not  deficient 
in  valour,  they  possessed  less  of  the  military  instinct,  and  were 
more  addicted  to  peaceful  industry,  than  their  northern  neigh- 
bours. The  Earl  of  Loudon,  a  man  utterly  without  military 
genius,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces 
and  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  preceded  by  General 
Abercrombie,  with  two  veteran  regiments.  A  judicious  plan 
of  operations  was  devised  by  a  council  of  colonial  Governors, 
at  New  York.  It  comprehended  expeditions  against  forts 
Frederick,  Niagara,  Du  Quesne,  and  Quebec,  by  an  aggregate 
force  of  twenty-five  thousand  colonial  militia  and  royal  troops. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  voted  £115,000  to  aid  the  colonies 
in  their  operations.  But  delay  and  indecision  frustrated  these 
purposes,  while  promptness  and  vigour  characterized  the  oper- 
ations of  the  French. 

The  British  fort  at  Oswego  had  been  the  object  of  an  attack 
by  Dieskau  the  previous  year,  when  ho  turned  aside  to  succour 
Crown  Point,  threatened  by  Johnson,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
beautiful  Lake  George,  met  his  early  fate.     In  order  to  keep 
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up  communications  Avith  Lake  Ontario,  the  British  had  estab- 
lished a  chain  of  forest  forts,  extending  from  Schenectady  to 
Oswego.  Early  in  the  spring,  Vaudrueil  dispatched  a  force 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  French  and  eighty  Indians,  to  de- 
stroy these  forts.  One  of  them.  Fort  Bull,  was  taken,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  military  munitions  destroj^ed. 

Meanwhile,  Abercrombie,  deeming  the  strength  of  his  com- 
mand insufficient  for  an  attack  on  Crown  Point,  was  loiterinsr 
away  the  weeks  at  Albany,  waiting  for  re-enforcements.  In 
the  month  of  June,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bradstreet,  with  a  force 
of  Irish  recruits,  guarded  up  the  Mohawk  and  down  the  Oswego 
rivers  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  and  stores, —  suflScient  for  a 
garrison  of  five  thousand  men  for  six  months, —  and  success- 
fully conveyed  them  to  Fort  Oswego.  On  his  return,  he  was 
intercepted  by  Captain  de  Villiers,  with  a  body  of  seven  hun- 
dred men,  French  and  Indians,  from  Fort  Frontenac.  Fearing 
an  attack,  Bradstreet  had  divided  his  force  into  three  divisions, 
and  was  ascending  the  Oswego  with  the  first,  when  he  was 
assailed  by  far  superior  numbers.  He  bravely  held  his  own 
against  tremendous  odds,  till  he  was  supported  by  the  second 
and  third  divisions.  A  desperate  conflict  then  ensued,  in  which 
the  French  were  completely  routed,  a  hundred  of  their  number 
slain  and  seventy  captured.  Bradstreet,  however,  lost  sixty  of 
his  stout-hearted  Irish  recruits.  He  hastened  to  Albany,  and 
conveyed  to  Abercrombie  the  startling  intelligence,  that  Osvvego 
was  threatened  by  a  large  French  force.  Still  no  eflicient 
efibrts  were  made  for  the  relief  of  the  menaced  fortress ; 
although  Abercrombie  had  ten  or  twelve  thousand  colonial  and 
British  soldiers  at  his  disposal. 

Meanwhile,  Montcalm,  by  his  eager  energy,  was  infusing 
new  vigour  into  the  military  operations  of  the  French.  Travel- 
ling night  and  day,  he  hastened  from  Quebec  to  Fort  Carillon, 
at  Ticonderoga.  He  took  active  measures  for  imDroving  its 
defences,  and  left  M.  de  Levi  in  command,  with  three  thousand 
men,  half  of  whom  were  regulars.  With  characteristic  energy, 
he  next  resolved  on  the  capture  of  Oswego.  He  collected  a 
force  of  three  thousand  regulars,  Canadian  militia,  and  Indians 
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iit  Fort  Frontenac.  Moving  only  by  night,  and  hiding  their 
batteaux  beneath  heaps  of  brush-wood  by  day,  the  expedition 
reached  Fort  Oswego  by  the  10th  of  August,  while  Montcalm 
was  thought  to  be  still  at  Carillon. 

The  main  fort  was  a  large  stone  structure,  mounting  thirty 
guns  and  howitzers.  For  its  support.  Fort  Ontario,  a  much 
smaller  construction,  had  been  created  on  the  opposite  and  left 
bank  of  the  river.  The  whole  was  garrisoned  by  seventeen 
hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Mercer.  Montcalm  opened  his 
trenches  within  two  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Ontario,  during  the 
night  of  August  12th,  and  next  day  kept  up  a  brisk  fire.  In 
the  evening  the  garrison  of  Fort  Ontario,  having  exhausted 
tlieir  ammunition,  spiked  their  guns  and  retreated  to  the  main 
fort,  across  the  river.  Montcalm  promptly  occupied  the  aban- 
doned fort,  and  turned  its  guns  on  Fort  Oswego,  which  it  was 
constructed  to  protect.  Colonel  Mercer  was  soon  killed,  and 
the  garrison,  despairing  of  receiving  re-enforcements  from 
General  Webb,  who,  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  men,  was 
posted  at  no  great  distance,  raised  the  white  flag  of  surrender. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  English  were  killed  or  wounded  during 
the  brief  siege,  besides  thirty  massacred  by  the  Indians  after 
the  capitulation.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  less  than  half 
as  great.  The  booty  was  immense,  comprising  seven  armed 
vessels,  two  hundred  batteaux,  one  hundred  and  seven  cannon, 
41  vast  quantity  of  stores,  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  These 
were  all  dispatched  to  Montreal,  together  with  sixteen  hundred 
prisoners,  and  to  allay  the  jealousy  of  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as 
li'om  inability  to  garrison  it,  the  fort  was  razed  to  the  ground. 

General  Webb  hastily  retreated,  felling  trees  to  obstruct 
pursuit,  and  conveyed  the  disastrous  intelligence  to  Albany. 
Montcalm's  victory  was  stained  by  the  atrocities  of  his  savage 
allies,  who  even  scalped  the  sick  in  the  hospital  of  the  foi't, 
although  he  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mas- 
sacre. The  success  of  the  French  arms  confirmed  the  growing 
reputation  of  Montcalm,  and  created  great  joy  throughout 
Canada.  It  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  paralyzed  the 
activity  of  the  British.     The  French  were  allowed  to  construct 
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strong  fortifications  at  Ticcnderoga,  and  the  British  forces,  which 
might  have  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  Canada,  were  sent  into 
winter  quarters, —  the  colonial  militia  to  their  homes,  while  the 
regulars  were  billeted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Albany  and  New 
York,  much  to  the  disgust  of  their  hosts.  Of  the  projected 
attacks  on  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  Fort  Du  Quesne  and  Quebec ,^ 
not  one  was  carried  into  execution.  With  the  exception  of 
Bradstreet's  gallant  exploit  at  the  begiiniing  of  the  season,  the 
record  of  the  campaign  had  been  one  of  disaster  and  defeat. 

During  the  winter,  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  French  and 
Indians  advanced,  on  snow-shoes,  camping  at  night  amid  the 
snow,  from  Montreal,  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Fort  William 
Henry,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  George,  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  hundred  miles.  Unable  to  surprise  the  fort,  they 
burned  all  the  outworks,  together  with  the  adjacent  mills,  four 
armed  brigantines,  three  hundred  and  fifty  batteaux,  and  im- 
mense stores  of  provisions  and  war  materieU  and  carried  con- 
sternation even  within  Abercrombie's  entrenchments  at  Albany, 
Marauding  parties  of  French  and  Indians  ravaged  the  English 
frontier  with  fire  and  sword,  swooping  down  on  lonely  settle- 
ments, in  midnight  attacks,  and  murdering  and  scalping  the 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 

The  harvest  of  the  half-tilled  acres  of  Canada  had  been  a 
comparative  failure,  and  a  great  dearth  of  provisions  prevailed. 
The  i^resence  of  several  hundreds  of  famishing  Acadian  refugees 
made  matters  still  worse.  They  implored  the  privilege  of 
fighting  for  the  King,  but  the  number  of  combatants  was. 
already  greater  than  there  was  food  to  maintain.  But  for  the 
provisions  captured  at  Oswego,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  re-victual  the  forts  at  Frontenac,  Niagara,  and  on  the  Ohio. 
Still,  the  rapacity  of  Bigot,  the  Intendant,  and  his  minions  of 
the  Grand  Company,  was  unrestrained.  Provisions  and  stores, 
sent  from  France  for  the  succour  of  the  starving  colonists,  were 
sold  at  famine  prices,  and  the  enormous  profits  passed  into  the 
hands  of  this  gang  of  thieves.  The  allowance  of  bread,  at 
Quebec,  was  reduced  to  four  ounces  a  day.  The  ravages  of 
small-pox  were  also  added  to  those  of  famine. 
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The  following  year,  1757,  Lord  Loudon  resolved  to  make 
Louisburg  the  chief  point  of  attack.  In  July,  he  assembled 
at  Halifax,  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  canying  over 
twelve  hundred  cannon,  and  ninety  transports,  witli  eleven 
thousand  soldiers ^  chiefly  veteran  troops.  Hero  he  wasted  a 
month  in  mock  battles  and  sieges.  Learning  that  Louisburg 
was  garrisoned  by  ten  thousand  men,  and  guarded  by  a  fleet  as 
strong  as  his  own,  he  abandoned  his  design.  One  of  his  vessels 
was  wrecked  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  and  half  of 
her  crew  perished  in  the  waves.  Eleven  ships  were  dismasted, 
and  obliged  to  throw  their  cannon  into  the  sea.  The  remainder 
of  the  fleet,  in  a  shattered  condition,  with  difficulty  made  its 
way  to  England. 

Meanwhile,  the   indefatigable   Montcalm  took  advantage  of 
the  diversion  of  attention  toward  Louisburg,  to  strike  a  fatal 
blow  at  Fort  William  Henry,  on  Lake  George.     In  July,  he 
assembled  at  Ticonderoga,  a  force  of  six   thousand  regulars 
and   militia,  and  sixteen  hundred  savages  of  thirty  diflerent 
tribes.     Early  in  August,  the  fort,  now  garrisoned  by  twenty- 
seven  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Munroe,  was  invested  by 
the  French,  whose  main  body  advanced,  on  a  stormy  night, 
down  Lake  George  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  batteaux,  the  rest 
of  his  force  having  proceeded  by  land.     For  five  days,  a  fierce 
bombardment  woke  the  wild  echoes  of  the  mountains,  and  by 
night  illumined  the  engirdling  forest  and  placid  lake,  while 
hundreds  of  yelling  savages  scoured  the  woods,  cutting  off  and 
scalping  all  stragglers.     At  Fort  Edward,  within  fifteen  miles, 
lay  the  craven  General  Webb,  with  four  thousand  troops  ;  but 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  relieve  the  besieged,  he  sent  an 
exaggerated  account  of  the  number  of   the  French,   and   a 
recommendation  to  surrender.     **  I  shall  defend  my  trust  to 
the  last  extremity,"  exclaimed  the  gallant  Munroe,  and,  spurn- 
ing the  coward  counsel,  he  held  out  till  half  his  guns  were  burst 
and  his  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  and   over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  before  he 
surrendered. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  a  capitulation  was   signed,  which 
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allowed  the  British  to  march  o\it  with  the  honours  of  war, 
with   flying   colours   and  beating  drums,  avd  guaranteed  an 
escort  to  Fort  Edward.     The  English  engaged  not  to  serve 
against  the  French  for  eighteen  months.     On  the  surrender,  a 
tragedy  ensued  which  stained  with  the  blood  of  its  victims  the 
laurels  of  the  victors.     As  the  garrison,  with  its  camp-following 
of  women  and  children,  was  defiling  through  the  woods,  the 
blood-thirsty  savages,  balked  of  their  anticipated  harvest  of 
scalps  and  plunder,  and  maddened  by  liquor,  which  the  British 
had  neglected  to  destroy,  fell  in  ruthless  massacre  upon  the 
l^anic-stricken  throng.     The  scanty  escort  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  restrain  the  frenzied  wretches  in  their  work  of  slaughter. 
Montcalm  threw  himself  between  the  savages  and  their  victims. 
''Kill  me,'*  he  exclaimed,  "but  spare  the  English;  they  are 
under  my  protection."    De  Levi  and  other  officers  interposed, 
with  daring  and  devotion,  to  stop  the  massacre,  and  to  rescue 
the  prisoners  from  their  savage  allies ;  and  several  of  them 
received  serious  injuries  from  the  Indians,  while  protecting  the 
English  from   their  rage.      Six  hundred  wretched  fugitives 
escaped  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Edward.     The  French  sent 
thither,  under  a  strong  escort,  four  hundred  prisoners  whom, 
not  without  personal  danger,  they  had  rescued.     They  after- 
wards ransomed  two  hundred  others,  who  had  been  carried  cap- 
tives to  Montreal.     The  remaining  twelve  hundred,  there  is 
reoson  to  fear,  were  massacred  or   enslaved  by  the  Indians. 
Montcalm  disavowed  all  responsibility  for  the  act ;  but  the  inhu- 
man practice  of  engaging  lawless  savages  as  allies  in  the  wars 
of  civilized  men,  was  the  fatal  cause  of  this  and   other   like 
atrocities. 

JVIontcalm  razed  Fort  "William  Henry  to  the  ground,  and, 
deterred  from  a  further  advance  by  short  allowance  of  food, 
the  French  returned  to  reap  the  scanty  harvest  of  their  Cana- 
dian fields.  Naught  remained  to  mark  human  habitation  on 
the  shores  of  the  lonely  lake,  save  the  charred  ruins  of  the 
fort,  and  the  graves  of  the  dead  on  the  hillside. 

The  fall  of  Fort  "William  Henry  created  dismay  in  the  English 
camp  at  Albany,  and  at  Fort  Edward.     At  the  latter  place,  the 
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craven-hearted  "Webb,  -witli  five  thousand  men,  was  in  daily 
expectation  of  attack,  and  was  eager  to  retreat  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  highlands  on  the  Hudson.  "Exert  yourself  to 
savo  a  province,"  Captain  Christie,  the  officer  commanding  at 
Albany,  adjured  Governor  Pownall  of  Massachusetts;  "New 
York  itself  may  fall."  The  following  day,  he  wrote  still  more 
importunately :  * '  Save  the  country.  Prevent  the  downfall  of 
the  British  Government  upon  this  continent." 

A  storm  of  indignation  was  excited  in  England  at  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  the  campaign,  from  which  so  much  had  been 
ex)  ected.  Not  less  than  twenty  th"»usand  troops  had  wasted 
thc)  season  of  the  j'ear,  during  which  alone  action  was  possible, 
in  disembarkations,  parades,  sham-fights,  and  retreats,  and  had 
lost  possession  of  a  fort,  constructed  and  filled  with  stores  at 
immense  cost.  Twenty  magnificent  ships  of  the  line  had  sailed 
proudly  forth  from  British  harbours,  and  without  firing  a  gun 
for  the  honour  of  Old  England,  had  been  compelled,  to  return, 
shattered  and  maimed,  to  the  ports  whence  they  came.  The 
loss  of  ships,  of  treasure,  of  lives,  of  glory,  precipitated  the 
fall  of  the  incompetent  Newcastle  ministry,  and  led  to  the  res- 
toration to  power  of  William  Pitt,  —  the  only  man  who  seemed 
capable  of  raising  England  from  the  abyss  of  disaster,  if  not 
of  degradation,  into  which  she  had  sunk. 

NotAvithstanding  the  successes  of  the  French  in  the  last  two 
campaigns,  the  condition  of  Canada  was  one  of  extreme  exhaus- 
tion. During  the  weary  months  of  winter,  a  severe  fauiine 
prevailed.  The  cultivation  of  the  fields  had  been  itss. 
abandoned  to  women  and  childrcii,  every  able-bodied  man 
being  enrolled  in  the  army.  The  meagre  crops  that  had  been 
sown  were  almost  a  total  failure.  In  many  parishes,  scarce 
enough  grain  was  reaped  to  supply  seed  for  the  next  sowing. 
The  soldiers  and  citizens  were  put  upon  shoii;  allowance  of 
horse-flesh  and  bread.  The  daily  rations  were  continuously 
reduced  till,  in  April,  the  allowance  of  bread  was  only  two 
ounces.  Men  fell  down  from  faintness  in  the  streets  of  Quebec. 
Three  hundred  Acadian  refugees  perished  of  hunger. 

During  this  period  of  general  distress.  Bigot,  the  Intendant, 
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and  his  partners  in  ciime  and  extortion,-^  Cadet,  Varin,  De 
Pean  and  otliers, —  battened  like  vampires  upon  the  life-blood 
of  their  unhappy  country.  Bigot,  the  chief  criminal,  was  mean 
in  stature,  repulsive  in  countenance,  odious  in  life.  His 
rapacity  was  almost  incredible.  He  seiy;ed,  in  the  King's  name, 
all  the  grain,  cattle,  and  horses  on  which  his  minions  could  lay 
hands,  and  resold  them,  through  his  agents,  at  a  tenfold 
increase  in  price.  He  actually,  in  this  time  of  famine,  ex- 
ported large  quantities  of  breadstuifs  to  the  "West  Indies,  and 
made  enormous  profits  from  the  enhanced  cost  of  food  at  home. 
He,  with  his  creatures,  monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  colony 
and  the  army  contracts  ;  defrauding  both  the  King,  the  people, 
and  the  soldiers,  by  false  entries,  exorbitant  charges,  wholesale 
embezzlement,  vretched  sujjplies,  and  the  most  flagrant  bribery, 
corruption,  extortion,  and  robbery.  He  destroyed  the  financial 
credit  of  the  colony,  by  the  lavish  issue  of  paper  money,  under 
his  own  signature,  made  payable  at  the  Koyal  Treasury  of 
France,  which  soon  became  utterly  worthless.  While  the 
country  languished,  this  gang  of  thieves  amassed  princely 
fortunes.  Their  houses  were  the  scenes  of  the  most  unblushinfr 
profligacy,  gambling,  and  licentious  riot  and  excess.  "  It  would 
seem,"  wrote  Montcalm,  "  that  all  are  in  haste  to  be  rich  before 
the  colony  is  altogether  lost  to  France."  They  seemed  even 
desirous  to  precipitate  that  loss,  in  order  that  they  might  cover 
their  own  misdeeds. 

The  mother  country  was  herself  exhausted  by  the  exactions 
of  a  world-wide  war,  and  her  civil  and  military  administration 
was  corrupted  and  enfeebled  by  the  profligacy  of  the  court. 
She  could  send  few  re-enforcements  of  men  or  money,  military 
stores  or  food,  to  the  colony ;  and  most  of  the  victualling  ships 
sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1758  were  captured  by  the  British. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

THK  CAMPAIGNS  OF  1758  AND   1759. 

Pitt,  Prime  Minister  of  England  —  Fall  of  Lonisbnrg  —  Abercroinbie's  ')efeat 
at  Ticonderoga  —  Bradstreet  Captures  Fort  Frontenac  —  Fort  Du  (.^  lesne 
Reduced  —  Re-named  Fort  Pitt  —  Hapless  Condition  of  Canada  —  The  Toils 
of  Fate  Closing  —  Britisli  Victories  around  tlie  World  —  The  Hero  of  Louis- 
Lurg  —  Fall  of  Fort  Niagara  —  Amherst  Reduces  Ticonderoga  —  Exploit  and 
Sufferings  of  Major  Rogers. 

THE  disasters  of  the  English  only  sei-ved  to  arouse  their 
intenser  energy  and  finner  determination.  The  unfor- 
tunate Newcastle  ministry  resigned,  and  Villiam  Pitt,  for  a 
time  excluded  from  the  Cabinet,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
country  was  summoned  to  the  chief  place  in  the  great  Council 
of  the  nation.  In  a  venal  age,  he  had  proved  himself  an  incor- 
ruptible statesman.  He  had  no  private  ends  to  serve,  and 
sought  only  the  glory  of  England,  and  the  humbling  of  her 
enemies.  •*!  am  sure  that  I  can  save  the  country,"  he  ex- 
claimed, to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  *'andl  am  certain  that 
no  one  else  can  do  it."  His  lofty  courage,  noble  patriotism^ 
and  honest  administration  were  the  guaran- 
tee of  success.  Ho  resolved  on  the  abso- 
lute conquest  of  Canada,  even  at  the  cost 
of  England's  "last  shilling  and  last  n^an." 


WILLIAM  PITT. 


Ho  had  a  difficult  task  before  him.     *'  The 

French  r  e  masters  to  do  what  they  please 

in    America,"    wrote   Lord    Chesterfield ; 

'*we  are  no  longer  a  ration ;  I  never  yet 

saw  so  dreadful  a  prospect."      Yet  Pitt 

raised  England  from  this  Slough  of  Despond,  to  the  pinnacle 

of  glory.     He  infused  his  own  energy  into  every  bmnch  of  the 

public  service.     On  the  iiiliima  of  Plasscy,  in  the  trenches  of 

Louisburg,  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  hia  influence  was  felt. 

From  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  to  the  sailor  before  the  mast ; 
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from  the  general  of  the  army,  to  the  private  soldier,  every  one 
caught  tlie  inspiration  of  his  intrepid  spirit. 

Pitt  selected  his  agents,  not  by  the  principles  of  favouritism, 
but  for  their  ability  to  do  tlie  work  required  of  them.  Lord 
Loudon  was  therefore  recalled,  notwithstanding  his  elevated 
rank.  Colonel  Amherst,  an  officer  of  energy  and  prudence,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  received  command  of 
the  projected  expedition  against  Louisburg.  Under  him  were 
"Whitmore,  Lawrence,  and  Wolfe,  as  brigadier-generals, — 
officers  whose  brilliant  career  amply  vindicated  their  selection. 
To  the  Hon.  Edward  IJoscawen  was  given  the  command  of  the 
fleet. 

Lord  Abercrombie,  who  was  jiersonally  unknown  to  Pitt, 
was  left  in  command  of  the  army  destined  to  attack  Crown 
Point ;  witli  the  brave  but  ill-fated  Lord  Howe  as  his  second 
in  authority.  Expeditions  against  forts  Du  Quesne,  Niagara, 
and  Frontenac  were  organized,  and  assigned  to  able  officers. 
The  supreme  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  heart  of  Canada, 
at  Quel)ec  and  jSIontreal.  The  military  forces  were  increased 
to  fifty  thousand  men,  twenty  thousand  of  whom  were  British 
regulars.  The  French  girded  themselves  for  what  they  felt  to 
be  the  death-wrestle.  "  We  will  bury  ourselves,  if  need  be," 
wrote  Montcalm,  *'  l^eneath  the  ruins  of  the  colony." 

The  first  blow  was  struclc  at  Louisburg.  Its  fortress  had 
fallen  greatly  into  decay  since  the  siege  of  1742 ;  but  it  was 
garrisoned  by  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  supported 
hy  ten  ships  of  war.  Early  in  June,  Admiral  Boscawen,  with 
thirty-seven  ships  of  war,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  trans- 
ports, conveying  twelve  thousand  troops,  arrived  at  daybreak 
off  Louisburg.  Amherst  had  intended,  if  possible,  to  surprise 
the  fort,  and  had  issued  orders  for  the  concealment  of  all  lights 
on  shipboard,  and  for  the  observance  of  perfect  silence  during 
the  landing.  For  six  days,  however,  a  rough  sea,  dashing  m 
heavy  breakers  on  the  Iron  coast,  prevented  debarkation ;  the 
French,  meanwhile,  actively  throAving  up  earthworks  all  along 
the  shore.  Early  on  the  seventh  day,  AVolfe,  with  a  strong 
force,  gallantly  landed  through  tlie  surf.     The  French  swarmed 
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on  the  shore,  and  poured  a  heavy  firo  into  the  l)oats.  Still,  not 
a  shot  WHS  returned,  till,  struggling  to  the  land,  tho  soldiers 
gave  :i  hearty  British  cheer,  and  promptly  dislodged  tho  enemy 
from  their  earthworks,  and  drove  them  flying  over  tho  plain. 
A  hundred  boats  had  heen  swamped  or  wrecked  in  tho  debarka- 
tion, with  tho  loss  of  several  lives ;  and  for  two  days  tho  fury 
of  the  waves  prevented  the  landing  of  siege  guns,  tents,  and 
necessary  stores. 

The  siege  was  vigorously  pressed  by  day  and  night,  for  seven 
weeks.  The  resistance  was  brave  but  inefiectual.  Several 
sorties  were  made,  not  without  serious  damage  to  tho  besiegers. 
Madame  Drucourt,  the  wife  of  the  Governor,  encouraged  the 
garrison  by  her  heroism.  During  the  bombardment,  she  often 
appeared  among  the  soldiers  on  the  ramparts,  and  even  fired 
the  great  guns,  and  encouraged  with  rewards  the  most  expert 
artillery-men.  With  her  own  hands,  she  dressed  the  wounds 
of  the  injured,  and,  by  the  exhibition  of  her  own  courage, 
enbra^ed  the  hearts  of  the  defenders  of  the  fort.  Every  effort, 
however,  was  in  vain.  The  walls  crumbled  rapidly  imder  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  besiegers. 

Several  vessels  had  been  sunk  at  tho  harbour's  mouth,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  British.  A  live  shell  set  fire  to  a 
French  seventy-four  gun  ship  in  the  harbour.  Its  magazine 
exploded  and  set  fire  to  two  other  ships.  Two  young  oflicers, 
Captains  La  Torey  and  Balfour,  rowed  into  the  harbour  on  a 
dark  night,  with  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  cut  out  one  of  the 
remaining  vessels,  and  burnt  the  other.  Three  gaping  breaches 
now  yawned  in  the  walls.  The  British  batteries  were  pushed 
up  to  the  ramparts.  Four-fifths  of  the  guns  were  dismounted. 
The  town  and  fortress  were  well-nigh  demolished  by  shot  and 
shell,  The  French  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  the  offing  was 
white  with  the  blockading  British  squadron.  Valour  could  do 
no  more,  and  on  the  26th  of  July,  Drucourt  capitulated. 

Fifteen  thousand  stand  of  arms,  two  hundred  and  forty  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  immense  quantities  of  stores,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Eleven  stand  of  colours,  as  trophies  of 
the  conquest,  were  presented  to  the  sovereign,  and  then  solemnly 
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deposited  in  St.  Paul's  Cnthodral,  The  inhabitants  of  Louis- 
burg  v.'cro  convoyed  to  Franco,  and  tho  garrison  and  sailors, 
over  five  thousand  in  number,  were  sent  prisoners  to  England. 
Tho  fortress,  constructed  at  such  cost,  and  assailed  and  defended 
with  such  valour,  soon  fell  into  utter  ruin.  "Where  giant  navies 
rode,  and  earth-shaking  war  achieved  such  vast  exploits,  to-day 
tho  peaceful  waters  of  tho  placid  bay  kiss  the  deserted  strand, 
and  a  small  fishing  hamlet  and  a  few  mouldering  ruin-mounds 
mark  tho  grave  of  so  much  military  pomp,  and  power,  and 
glory. 

After  tho  reduction  of  Louisburg,  Wolfe  was  despatched  upon 
the  uncongenial  task  of  destroying  the  French  settlements  at 
Miramichi,  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  Gasp6,  and  tho  lower  St. 
Lawrence.  This  stern  military  necessity,  as  it  was  conceived 
to  be,  was  promptly  executed.  All  tho  Acadian  villages  were 
laid  in  ruins,  and  hundreds  of  their  inhabitants  were  made 
lirisoners,  or  driven  from  their  devastated  homes,  to  find  refuge 
in  tho  wilderness.  The  intendant  of  Mont  Louis,  a  flourishing 
fishing  station,  offered  a  ransom  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand livres,  if  tlie  village  and  the  property  of  the  inhabitants 
should  bo  spared  ;  but  a  stern  retaliation  for  ravages  on  English 
territory,  and  the  resolve  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
rcvictualling  of  Quebec,  consigned  immense  stores  of  grain 
and  fish  to  the  flames.  Similar  destruction  of  public  and 
private  property,  took  place  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  on  tho 
River  St.  John.  It  is  one  of  the  terrible  retributions  of  war, 
that  even  the  chivalric  nature  of  AVolfe  was  unable  to  divest  of 
its  harshness  a  movement  by  which  so  many  innocent  persons 
were  made  to  suffer  for  their  fidelity  to  their  country,  and  their 
rightful  sovereign. 

The  victory  of  Louisburg  was  soon  followed  by  a  terrible 
defeat.  In  the  month  of  Juno,  the  largest  army  ever  yet  seen 
on  the  American  continent,  was  assembled  at  Albany,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Abercrombie.  It  was  composed  of  a 
strong  force  of  royal  artillery,  six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  regular  troops,  and  nine  thousand  provincial  militia.  The 
object  of  tho  expedition  was  the  destruction  of  Ticondcroga 
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niul  Crown  Point.  Tho  fonnidablo  force  reached  Lake  George 
without  misadventure,  and  encamped  on  tlio  ground  still  en- 
cumbered by  tho  blackened  ruins  of  Foii;  William  Henry. 

On  a  brilliant  July  morning,  tho  fifth  day 
of  tho  month,  the  whole  force  embarked 
in  over  a  thousand  barges  and  battcaux, 
and  in  bannered  pomp  and  splendour,  with 
blare  of  music,  flash  of  oars,  and  gleam  of 
arms,  sailed  down  tho  lovely  lake,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  rafts,  armed  with 
artillery,  designed  to  overcome  any  oppo- 
sition to  their  landing.  As  night  fell,  the 
army  debarked  and  encamped  for  a  few  general  abercrombib. 
hours,  amid  the  picturesque  loveliness  of  Sabbath-day  Point. 
At  midnight  tijcy  hastily  re-embarked,  leaving  the  bivouac  fires 
brightly  burning,  in  order  to  deceive  tho  watchful  scouts  of  the 
enemy.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  reached  the  nar- 
rows, where  Ticondcroga,  or  Carillon,  as  the  French  called  it, 
guarded  the  entrance  to  tho  river,  leading  to  Lake  Champlain. 

The  British  advance-guard,  of  two  thousand  men,  under 
General  Bradstreet,  landed  without  opposition,  and  the  "whole 
army  soon  followed ;  and  began  to  advance  in  four  columns. 
"  These  people  march  carefully,"  said  JMontcalm,  who  was  soon 
informed  of  their  movement;  "but  if  they  give  me  time  to 
occupy  the  position  I  have  chosen,  on  tho  heights  of  Carillon,  I 
will  beat  them."  The  British  columns  soon  became  entangled 
in  the  forest,  and  suddenly  the  right  wing,  imder  Lord  Howe, 
came  upon  a  detachment  of  three  hundred.  French,  who  had 
also  lost  their  way.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the 
French  were  nearly  all  captured  or  killed,  but  almost  at  the 
first  fire,  tho  young  and  gallant  Lord  Howe,  the  favourite  of 
the  army,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  column.  All  energy  and 
spirit  seemed  to  pass  away  from  the  expedition,  with  his  death. 
He  had  judiciously  trained  his  troops  in  the  tactics  necessary 
for  tho  rugged  service  of  forest  warfare,  and  had  cheerfully 
endured  tho  same  privations  and  fatigue  that  were  encountered 
by  tho  private  soldiers. 
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That  night  tlio  army  bivouacked  upon  tho  hcciio  of  tho  conflict, 
and  tho  next  day  Ahcivroiuhic,  wlio  sconia  to  have  completely 
loHt  his  head,  ordered  a  retreat  to  tho  point  of  embarkation. 
Bradstrcct,  however,  with  a  strong  force,  waa  sent  forward  to 
occupy  a  position  at  some  saw-mills,  within  two  miles  of  Mont- 
calm's lines,  "whcro  ho  was  joined  by  tho  bulk  of  the  army. 
Montcalm,  •who  had  w  ith  him  nearly  four  thousand  of  his  best 
troops,  had  strengthened  a  naturally  formidable  position  by  an 
earthwork,  half  a  milo  in  front  of  the  fort,  before  which,  for  a 
hundred  yards,  sloped  a  steep  glacis,  covered  with  an  impen- 
etrable abattis  of  felled  trees,  tho  sharpened  stakes  pointing- 
outward.  Both  ends  of  this  lino  could  have  been  turned  with 
slight  difficulty,  as  ^lontcahn  had  been  unable  to  comi)lcto  his 
design  of  covering  his  flanks  by  entrenchments.  This  fact, 
however,  "was  not  discovered  till  too  late. 

Early  on  tho  morning  of  tho  8th  of  June,  Abercrombio 
reconnoitred  this  position,  and  fearing  the  rc-enforcemcnt  of 
the  enemy,  rashly  resolved  on  an  attack  in  column,  without 
waiting  for  caunon.  Tho  assault  was  gallantly  made.  For 
nearly  six  hours,  under  a  burning  sun,  again  and  again  the 
columns  were  hurled  against  the  terrible  abattis,  and  as  often 
staggered  and  recoiled,  before  a  withering  point-blank  fire  of 
cannon  and  musketry.  Tho  brave  Highlanders  especially, — 
lithe,  active,  and  lightly  clad, —  hacked  their  way  through  with 
their  claymores,  or  clambered  over  the  abattis,  and  many  of 
them  died  on  tho  very  ramparts  of  Montcalm's  entrenchments. 
That  gallant  officer,  by  reckless  daring  and  personal  exposure, 
animated  his  men,  while  tho  British  general  issued  his  ill-judged 
commands,  leading  only  to  disaster  and  defeat,  from  a  safe 
distance  in  tho  rear.  Upon  a  rude  barrier,  which  the  artillery, 
close  at  hand,  could  have  swept  away  in  an  hour,  tho  flower  of 
the  British  troops  were  sacrificed,  through  the  incompetence, 
obstinacy,  and  presumption  of  their  general.  Bafilcd  and 
broken,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men,  the  more  than 
decimated  army  retreated  panic-stricken  to  their  batteaux,  and 
speedily  placed  the  length  of  the  lake  bctAveen  them  and  tho 
victorious  enemy.     Abercrombie,  bitterly  chagrined,  threw  up 
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aw  <Mitr(MU']RHl  ciinip  oil  tho  sito  of  Fort  "NVillijiin  Henry,  and  sent 
his  iirtillory  to  Albany,  and  thonco  to  New  York,  for  safety. 
The  h)s.s  of  the  French  was  three  hundred  and  Keventy-six 
killed  and  wounded.  ^Montealni  niode.stly  wrote  to  Vaudrueil : 
•♦Tho  only  eredit  I  ean  elalni,  is  the  glory  of  coniinaudin^ 
Bueh  valorous  trooi)s.  The  sueeess  of  the  allair  is  due  to  tlio 
ineredihle  l)ravery  of  both  ofHccrs  and  men."  AVithout  detr.ict- 
ing  from  the  valour  of  the  French,  who  fought  under  cover, 
although  against  great  odds,  wo  think  that  of  the  Ih-itish 
troops,  marching  unfalteringly  to  death,  against  that  terrible 
abattis,  and  under  an  iron  hail,  was  still  more  heroic. 

The  disgrace  of  this  disaster  Avas  partly  retrieved,  a  few 
weeks  later,  by  the  captiu'o  of  Fort  Frontenac,  tho  French 
naval  dei)ot  at  tho  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  by  General  Erndstrcct. 
"With  twenty-eight  hundred  men  ho  advanced,  by  way  of  the 
!Mohawk  and  Oswego,  and  crossing  tho  lake  in  open  boats, 
invested  the  fort,  which  was  guarded  l)y  only  ono  hundred  and 
sixty  men.  After  two  days'  bombardment  it  surrendered,  and 
was  burned  to  tho  ground,  together  with  an  immenso  quantity 
of  stores,  and  sevca  armed  vessels.  Thus,  without  tho  loss  of 
a  man,  was  destroyed  tliu  French  naval  supremacy  on  Lake 
Ontario.  Tho  loss  of  tho  stores  seriously  crippled  the  opera- 
tions of  tho  French,  by  preventing  tho  replenishment  with 
supplies  of  tho  AVestcrn  forts.  Vaudreuil  ungenerously  en- 
deavoured to  exculpate  himself  for  his  neglect  to  rc-cnforce 
Foi-t  Frontenac,  by  laying  tho  blame  of  its  siuTcnder  npon  Do 
Xoyau,  its  commandant. 

Tho  French,  meanwhile,  harassed  the  outposts  of  Abcr- 
crombie's  army,  and  cut  off  stragglers  and  convoys.  In  the 
month  of  July,  they  suri)riscd  and  massacred,  near  Foi*t  Edward, 
two  bodies  of  provincials  and  wagoners,  numbering  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  iMajor  Rogers,  already  famous  in 
border  warfare,  was  dispatched  with  seven  hundred  men  to 
punish  tho  marauders.  Ilis  force  was  soon  reduced  by  hard- 
ships and  desertions,  to  five  hundred,  when  he  encountered  a 
body  of  tho  enemy,  of  about  equal  strength.  A  fierce  conllict 
ensued,  in  which  tho  French  were  soundly  beaten,  leaving  a 
29 
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hundred  and  ninety  men,  dead  or  wounded,  on  the  field.     The 
loss  to  the  British  amounted  to  forty  men. 

In  order  to  maintain  communication  with  Lake  Ontario,  hy 
way  of  the  jNIohaAvk  Eiver,  and  to  confirm  the  Iroquois  in  their 
allcfriJincc,  Brigadier-General  Stanwix  was  desi^atchcd,  with  a 
stror.g  fcr^e,  to  construct  a  fort  A  tlie  portage  between  the 
Mohawk  and  Oneida  Lake.  This  in?],->rtant,  hut  unostentatious 
service,  lie  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  ruins  of  the  fort 
which  ho  built,  whose  site  is  now  occupied  hy  the  town  of 
Kome,  still  bear  his  name. 

In  the  "VVcst,  General  Forbes,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred 
regulars,  and  five  thousand  i^rovincial  militia,  advanced  against 
Fort  Du  Qucsne.  Stricken  with  mortal  illness,  he  was  borne, 
a  dying  man,  across  the  Alleghanies  in  a  litter.  When  he  had 
arr'vcd  witliin  ninety  miles  of  Du  Qucsne,  Forbes  dispatched 
Colonel  Bouquet,  with  two  thousand  men,  to  take  jiost  at  Royal 
Hanna,  while  the  main  army  labouriously  constructed  a  new 
road  through  the  wilderness,  avoiding  the  ill-fated  route,  by 
which  Braddock  had  marched  to  his  death.  Bouquet,  fired 
with  irilitarv  ambiflon,  detached  Major  Grant,  with  a  force  of 
eight  huud-cd  irghluaders,  and  a  company  of  Virginia  militia- 
men, to  rcc'"-nnou:re  the  fr.rt.  Grant,  deceived  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  divide  d  his  troops  so  as  to  form  an  ambuscade, 
and  at  daybreak,  on  the  14th  of  September,  beat  a  march  on 
his  drums  as  a  challenge  to  the  enemy.  The  French,  who  had 
been  re-enforced,  and  were  now  superior  in  number  to  the 
assailants,  pom-ed  forth,  with  their  Indian  allies  and  beat,  in 
detail,  the  separate  divisions  of  Grant's  troops,  capturing  three 
hundred  of  the  Highlanders,  together  with  their  commander. 

Forbes  advanced  Avith  the  main  body  of  the  army,  as  fast  as 
the  diiiicult  nature  of  the  country  would  i)ermit,  but  not  till 
the  5th  of  November,  did  he  cflect  a  junction  with  Bouquet,  at 
Eoyal  Ilanua.  The  season  being  so  far  advanced,  it  wns  at 
first  determined  to  jiroceed  no  further;  but  intelligence  being 
received  of  the  weakness  of  the  fort,  it  was  resolved  to  press 
on.  Colonel  AVashinirton  conunandcd  the  advance-ijuard.  In- 
fusing  his   own  energy  into  his  troops,  although  they  Avcre 
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ill-fed  and  ill-clothed,  he  conducted  them  through  fifty  iiiilos 
of  Avilderiiess,  over  hills  already  "white  with  snow.  The  French 
commandant,  being  disappointed  in  receiving  military  stores, 
in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Frontenac,  fired  the  works, 
and  by  tho  light  of  the  conflagration,  the  disheartened  garrison, 
five  hundred  in  lunnber,  retreated  down  tho  Ohio,  On  tho  25th 
of  November,  "Washington  had  tho  honour  of  planting  the  red- 
cross  flag  on  tho  ramparts  of  Fort  Pitt,  as  it  was  thenceforth 
called.  Tlie  name  of  the  Great  Commoner  is  inscribed  forever 
on  the  gateway  of  the  Ohio  valley,  in  the  designation  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburg,  which  occupies  the  site  —  of  disastrous 
memory  —  of  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

This  event  closed  tho  campaign  for  the  year  1758.  Never- 
theless, the  toils  were  gathering  around  the  doomed  colony  of 
Canada.  A  fervent  appeal  was  made  to  the  mother  country  for 
assistance.  But  the  exhaustion  produced  by  tho  European  war, 
aiid  by  the  prodigality  of  the  court,  prevented  the  sending  of 
re-enforcements.  *' When  the  house  is  on  fire,"  said  tho  min- 
ister, **  one  docs  not  mind  the  stables.'*  The  colonists  rallied 
for  a  supreme  eflbrt  for  the  defence  of  their  hearths  and  homes. 
Famine  stared  them  in  tho  face.  The  half-tilled  acres  brought 
forth  but  meagre  crops,  and  tho  shameless  exactions  of  Bigot 
were  more  grinding  than  ever.  The  entire  population,  from 
sixteen  to  sixty,  was  summoned  to  tho  field,  but  though  every 
sixth  soul  in  the  colony  responded,  they  mustered  only  fifteen 
thousand,  of  whom  many  were  iniavailal)le  for  service.  The 
chief  dependence  was  upon  ten  skeleton  regiments  of  regulars, 
in  which  ghastly  gaps  were  worn  by  siege  and  sortie,  by  famine 
and  disease.  To  these  tho  British  ojiposcd  fifty  thousand  well- 
armed  troops,  and  copioi's  reserves.  The  French  clergy  ex- 
horted tho  people  to  repentance  and  increased  religious  devo- 
tion, and  invoked  the  aid  of  Heaven  as  their  only  succour. 
Diflcrences  of  opinion  arose,  too,  between  IMontcalm  and  Vau- 
dreuil,  the  Governor,  as  to  the  plans  of  defence.  Tho  former 
desired  his  recall,  but  at  tho  connnand  of  duty  remained,  to  lay 
his  life  an  oficring  upon  the  altar  of  his  country.  *'  Canada 
must  bo  taken  in  this  or  tho  next  campaign,"  ho  wrote,  with  a 
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prcacioiico  of  approiicliing  destiny,  *'  without  unexpected  good 
fortune,  or  great  fault  of  tho  enemy."  Yet,  ho  relaxed  no 
elTort  for  tho  securing  of  victory ;  but  rather  redoubled  his 
diligence  in  preparing  for  tho  inevitable  struggle.  Stores  of 
provisions  and  military  materiel  were  collected  at  the  principal 
strategic  points.  The  fortifications  "vvero  strengthened,  and 
vessels  were  constructed  for  maintaining  tho  control  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

On  tho  part  of  Great  Britain,  tremendous  effoits  were  made 
for  what  was  felt  to  })e  tho  supremo  struggle  with  tho  French 
jiower  in  America.  England,  like  a  rampant  lion,  was  rousing 
herself  for  conquest.  Tho  House  of  Connnons  voted  £12,- 
000,000  sterling  for  tho  campaign  of  1759.  Pitt  infused  his 
owii  spirit  into  every  branch  of  the  service.  Tho  world  was 
ringing  with  British  victories.  In  India,  a  merchant's  clerk, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  had  conquered  an  empire,  where  the 
foot  of  Alexander  had  faltered.  Senegal,  Goree,  Guadaloupe, 
her  fairest  tropical  jiossessions,  were  wrested  from  France. 
On  the  bloody  plain  of  Minden,  her  choicest  troops  were 
crushed  before  the  British  lines.  At  Quiberou  Bay,  her  fleet, 
destined  for  the  invasion  of  England,  w^as  shattered  by  the 
gallant  Hawke.  Alike  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  on  the 
banks  of  tho  Ohio,  on  the  forts  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  on  the 
ramparts  of  Louisburg,  tho  red-cross  banner  waved  triumph- 
antly, and  it  was  destined  soon  to  crown  the  heights  of  Quebec. 
In  the  Indian  Seas,  on  the  Spanish  Main,  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
on  lla)  Pacific,  Britain's  fleets  Avcre  ev  u^'Avhere  victorious. 

Pitt  chose  his  instruments  well.  "With  the  instinct  of  genius,, 
he  discerned  the  surpassing  merit  of  the  young  hero  of  Louis- 
burg, and  entrusted  to  him  the  conquest  of  Quebec.  Wolfe 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Westerham,  in  Kent.  His  military 
instincts  were  hereditary,  his  father  having  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  continental  Avars  of  Marlborough.  Though  only 
thirty-three  years  of  ago  when  assigned  the  task  which  he 
accomplished  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  Wolfe  was  already  a  veteran 
soldier,  having  been  eighteen  years  in  the  army.  At  twenty- 
two,  ho  was  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  at  Dettingen,  Fontenoy, 
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and  Culloden,  by 
Jiis  almost  reckless 
bravery,  he  had 
won  distin^nished 
honours.  "Wolfe," 
says  an  accurate 
description  of  his 
person  and  charac- 
ter, "was  a  plain 
man.  His  features 
were  sharp,  h  is  fore- 
head somewhat  re- 
ceding, his  hair 
sandy  or  red,  and, 
contrary  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time, 
was  not  powdered. 
His  skin  was  coarse, 
fair,  and  freckled ; 
but  his  mouth  wore 
a  smiling andgentle 
expression,  and  his 
eyes  were  blue  and  benignant.  He  was  delicate  from  early  youth, 
and  the  seeds  of  fatal  disease  were  implanted  in  his  constitution. 
At  first  his  address  and  manner  were  unengaging,  but  he  invari- 
ably endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom  he  became  familiar.  All 
his  thoughts  and  actions  were  influenced  by  deep  religious  feel- 
ing. He  was  assiduously  and  conscientiously  attentive  to  his 
profession,  and  was  constitutionally  and  steadily  daring.  His 
mind  was  clear  and  active,  his  temper  lively  and  almost  impetu- 
ous. He  was  independent  without  pride,  and  generous  to  pro- 
fusion. His  disposition  was  candid,  constant,  and  sincere.  His 
letters  breathed  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  gentleness,  over  which 
ambition  could  not  triumph."  Such  is  the  attractive  portrait 
painted  of  Canada's  darling  hero,  the  conqueror  of  Quebec. 

To  Amherst,  who  superseded  Abercrorabie  as  commander-in- 
chief,  was  assigned  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
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Point,  and  the  capture  of  Montreal;  and  to  Prideaux,  the 
destruction  of  Fort  Niagara. 

The  French  had  rebuilt  Fort  Frontenac,  strengthened  the 
garrison  at  Niagara,  and  occupied  the  passes  of  Carillon  and 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Bourlemaque,  an  accomplished  officer,  was 
to  hold  the  forts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  as  long  as 
possible;  but  if  overpowered,  he  was  to  retire  to  Isle-aux-Noix,. 
at  the  head  of  1  ...ke  Champlain,  and  here,  aided  by  the  ship- 
ping, he  was  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  advance  of  Amherst'* 
forces  to  join  the  army  of  Wolfe,  which  was  expected  to  attack 
Quebec.  The  Chevalier  de  la  Come  entrenched  himself  above 
Montreal,  with  eight  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  t'^  resist  any 
attempt  to  descend  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  a  British  force  from 
the  lakes.  The  diminished  forces  of  the  French  were  to  act 
strictly  on  the  defensive,  retiring,  in  case  of  defeat,  on  Quebec,. 
where  the  final  stand  was  to  be  made. 

The  first  blow  fell  on  Niagara.  General  Prideaux,  with  four 
thousand  regulars  and  militia,  and  a  large  body  of  Iroquois, 
under  Sir  William  Johnson,  advanced,  hy  vfSiy  of  the  Mohawk 
and  Oswego,  to  Lake  Ontario.  Leaving  a  force  of  occupation 
at  Oswego,  he  advanced  in  many  batteaux  to  Niagara,  and  early 
in  July,  1758,  invested  the  fort  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  was  garrisoned  by  about  six  hundred  men.  Pri- 
deaux being  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  mortar,  the  command 
devolved  on  Sir  William  Johnson.  M.  Pouchot,  the  French 
commandant,  had  summoned  to  his  aid  the  gar.isons  of  Detroit, 
Presque  Isle,  and  the  Western  forts.  His  defensive  works 
were  almost  destroyed,  and  the  bastions  were  strengthened 
with  packages  of  peltries.  The  fire  of  the  British  increased 
in  violence,  and  the  garrison  was  almost  exhausted  by  inces- 
sant and  harassing  service.  Meanwhile,  M.  D'Aubrey  was 
hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  fort,  with  a  force  of 
twelve  hundred  Frenchmen  and  fourteen  hundred  Indians.  Sir 
William  Johnson,  who,  through  the  vigilance  of  his  scouts, 
was  informed  of  their  approach,  made  preparations  for  their 
reception.  Leaving  a  sufficient  force  in  the  trenches  to  keep 
up  the  bombardment,  and  to  resist  any  sortie  that  might  be 
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made  from  the  fort,  he  led  the  Ixilk  of  his  army  to  inter- 
cept the  re-enforcements  of  the  enemy.  A  strong  force  ho 
concealed  hehind  a  rampart  of  felled  trees,  to  the  left  of  tho 
road  leading  to  the  Falls,  by  which  D' Aubrey  must  approach  j 
while  the  advance  guard  was  strongly  posted  in  the  woods. 
The  French  were  at  no  great  distance,  and  thus  the  two  armies 
bivouacked,  that  Avarm  midsummer  night,  which  was  to  many, 
on  both  sides,  their  last  on  earth. 

On  the  morning  oi  July  24th,  the  leading  files  of  the  French 
were  seen  advancing  through  the  woods,  supported  by  large 
bodies  of  Indians.     The  British  outposts  fell  back  steadily  on. 
their  reserves.      Sir  William  Johnson's  Iroquois  warriors  at- 
tempted to  parley  with  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French,  and  ta 
prevent  them  from  engaging  in  the  coniiict,  but  without  success* 
D' Aubrey  now  brought  up  the  main  body  of  his  force,  and 
prepared  for  the  engagement,  on  which  depended  the  control 
of  the  great  lakes,  the  Ohio  valley,  and  the  far  West.     The 
Indian    allies    of  the  French   rushed  to   the    attack  with   the 
utmost  impetuosity,  yelling  their  terrible  war-whoop.     But  it 
no  longer  caused  such  dismav.  as  when  it  struck  terror  to  the 
hearts   of  Braddock's   grenadiers.      The   English   lines   stood 
firm  as  on  a  dress-parade,  and  with  a  few  steady  volleys,  not 
only  withstood  the  fierce  onset,  but  so  completely  swept  away 
their   Indian   assailants,   that   they  rallied  no   more,  but  fled 
panic-stricken  through  the  woods.     The  Iroquois  now  fell  on 
the  flanks  of  D' Aubrey's  command,  and  the  British  veterans 
rushed  to  the  charge  with  resistless  force.     The  French,  out- 
numbered, abandoned  by  their  allies,  and  attacked  on  all  sides,, 
broke  into  precipitous  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the  Iroquois,, 
eager  as  hounds  slipped  from  the  leash,  for  the  congenial  task 
of  ruthless  slaughter,  and  the  forest  glades  were  filled  with 
dead  or  dying  men. 

M.  Pouchot,  with  his  beleaguered  garrison,  had  awaited  with 
the  utmost  anxiety  the  resub*:  of  the  conflict,  the  distant  sounds 
of  which  were  borne  to  their  ears.  With  D' Aubrey's  defeat^ 
the  last  hope  of  succour  disappeared.  All  the  honours  of  war 
were  granted  to  the  garrison,  which  had  made  such  a  gallant 
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defence,  and  at  midday,  on  the  26th  at'  July,  Avith  colours 
flying,  drums  beating,  and  bayonets  fixed,  they  marched  out 
of  the  crumbling  fort,  and  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  shores 
of  the  neighbouring  lake.  They  Avere  conveyed  as  i)risoners 
to  New  York,  and  the  women  and  non-combatants  were  sent 
safely  to  France.  The  control  of  the  great  lakes  passed  away 
from  the  French  forever,  and  General  Bouquet  speedily  re- 
duced nil  the  Western  forts,  except  that  of  Detroit  which,  for 
sometime  longer,  continued  to  hold  out  against  the  British. 

During  the  same  month  of  July,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
M.  do  la  Corne,  with  a  force  of  nearly  two  thousand  French 
and  Indians,  to  capture,  by  surprise,  the  British  fort  at  Oswego. 
The  vigilance  of  Colonel  Haviland,  the  officer  in  command, 
however,  frustrated  that  design,  and  the  assailants  were  driven 
off  with  severe  loss. 

The  chief  command  of  the  British  forces  in  America  had  been 
assigned,  as  we  have  seen,  to  General  Am'  n'st.*  The  move- 
ments of  that  officer  must  now  engage  our  attention.  Early  in 
May,  he  reached  Albany,  the  appointed  rendezvous  for  the  pro- 
vincial and  regular  troops.  The  whole  month  was  employed  in 
organizing  and  drilling  the  colonial  regiments,  and  constructing 
boats  for  their  transport  on  Lake  George.  An  epidemic  of 
desertion  among  the  troops  threatened  seriously  to  cripple  the 
efficiency  of  the  army.  Even  the  infliction  of  the  death-penalty 
on  four  of  the  deserters,  by  sentence  of  court-martial,  did  not 
altogether  prevent  this  unsoldierly  conduct. 

The  French  continued  to  harass  the  English  colonists,  by 
scouting-parties,  composed  largely  of  blood-thirsty  sa  ,es, 
who  murdered  and  scalped  men,  women,  and  children  indis- 
criminately. To  prevent  these  outrages.  General  Amherst 
forwarded  a  dispatch  to  the  Governor  of  Canada,  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  determined,  "  should  the  enemy  continue  to  murder 
and  scalp  women  and  children,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  to  revenge  it  by  the  death  of  two  men 

*  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  present  at  Dettingen 
and  Fontenoy.  After  the  conquest  of  Canada  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  afterwards  successively  Governor  of  Guernsey  and  Commander-iu- 
c^ief  of  the  army. 
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of  iho  enemy,  for  every  woman  or  child  murdered  by  them." 
The  l)arl)arlzing  effects  of  the  employment  of  Indian  allies  in 
this  cruel  "war,  was  felt  by  both  nations.  Even  civilized  men, 
both  French  and  English,  acquired  a  fatal  dexterity  in  the 
savage  practice  of  tearing  the  recking  scalps  from  the  skulls 
of  their  victims,  as  the  proof  of  victory.  Not  only  were  men 
in  arms  and  bastioned  forts  the  objects  of  attack,  but  helpless 
non-combatants  were  ruthlessly  slain,  and  peaceful  hamlets  and 
smiling  cornfields  were  given  to  the  flames.  And  over  these 
scenes  of  slaughter  and  desolation,  waved  the  lilicd  flag  of 
France,  or  the  red-cross  banner  of  Britain,  in  sanction  of  the 
unchristian  and  unnatural  strife.  It  is  a  crimson  page  in  our 
country's  history,  the  like  of  which,  let  us  hope,  shall  never 
more  bo  seen. 

On  the  longest  day  in  the  month  of  June,  General  Amherst, 
with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  numbering  about  six  thousand  men, 
of  all  arms,  advanced  from  Fort  Edward  to  Lake  George. 
Here,  on  the  ruins  of  Fort  "William  Henry,  the  general  con- 
structed a  small  fortification,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
Fort  George.  Another  month  was  employed  in  bringing  up 
additional  troops,  stores,  boats,  and  materiel  of  war,  and  in 
preparing  a  floating  battery  on  the  lake.  Frequent  skirmishes 
took  pltice  with  the  French  and  Indians,  generally  resulting  in 
loss  to  the  British. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  the  army,  numbering  over  eleven  thou- 
sand, about  equally  divided  as  regulars  and  colonial  militia, 
with  a  strong  force  of  artillery,  advanced  in  four  columns  down 
the  lake.  Mindful  of  Abercrombic's  disaster,  Amherst  observed 
exceeding  caution  on  approaching  Carillon.  A  brief  skirmish 
with  the  enemy  took  place,  after  landing,  in  which  the  French 
gave  Avay,  and  the  British  took  up  a  strong  position  at  the 
saw-mills,  memorable  in  Abercrombic's  defeat.  But  the  genius 
of  Montcalm  was  absent,  and  Do  Bourlemaque,  abandoning  the 
lines,  crowned  with  the  victory  of  the  previous  year,  retired 
within  the  fort,  Avhich  Avas  garrisoned  with  three  thousand  four 
hundred  men.  The  British  grenadiers  immediately  occupied 
the  deserted  lines,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  encamped  in  the 
80 
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rear.  From  tho  fort,  the  French  kept  up  a  strong  lire  on  the 
position  of  tho  British,  hut  tho  latter  wcro  completely  sheltered 
hy  the  l)reastworks  thrown  up  hy  tho  enemy  for  their  own 
defence.  Perceiving  that  Fort  Carillon  was  no  longer  tenahle 
against  tho  superior  force  and  steady  determination  of  the  British, 
Bourlemaquc  resolved  to  abandon  it.  IIo  thereforo  silently 
withdrew  his  garrison  to  Fort  Frederick,  at  Crown  Point,  leaving 
four  hundred  men  to  keep  tho  foo  at  bay  as  long  as  possible. 

In  order  the  better  to  mask  the  retreat,  this  gallant  little 
band  made  a  vigorous  sortie,  and  attacked  tho  besiegers  in  the 
advanced  lino  of  trenches,  and  for  three  days  longer  held  in 
check  an  army  of  eleven  thousand  men.  Having  obtained  the 
range  of  the  British  camp,  their  active  fire  did  considerable 
damage.  Among  others.  Colonel  To wnshend,  '*  tho  Lord  Howe 
of  Amherst's  army,"  was  killed  })y  a  cannon  shot  in  the  trenches. 
Late,  on  the  night  of  July  2()th,  a  deserter  from  the  French 
informed  the  besiegers  that  the  fort  was  completely  abandoned, 
having  been  previously  mined,  and  the  magazine  and  double- 
shotted  guns  connected  w^ith  a  lighted  fuse.  A  tremendous 
exi^losion,  shaking  the  ground  like  an  earthquake,  confirmed 
the  story,  and  a  volcano  of  fire  and  burning  embers  illumined 
the  midnight  heavens.  The  barracks,  stores,  and  wooden 
ramparts  now  caught  fire,  and  their  lurid  blaze,  with  the  flash 
of  exploding  cannon,  made  luminous  the  forest,  far  and  near. 

Amherst  promptly  occupied  the  smoking  ruins,  extinguished 
the  flames,  and  set  vigorously  to  work  to  repair  the  defensive 
works  of  the  fort.  Having  secured  his  position,  he  sent  a  force 
to  reconnoitre,  and  feel  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  Fort 
Frederick;  but  it  was  founl  to  have  been  already  abandoned. 
Amherst,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  soon  took  possession, 
and  wasted  much  tmie  in  the  construction  of  a  new  fort,  which 
tho  conquest  of  Canada  would  render  useless,  to  which  the 
name  of  Crown  Point  was  given.  Thus,  at  last,  was  secured, 
with  a  comparatively  slight  loss,  the  strongholds  which  com- 
manded the  gateway  of  Canada,  the  attempt  to  reduce  which 
had  proved  so  disastrous  to  Abercrombie,  with  a  much  superior 
force.     The  British  expended  o\\  the  reconstruction  of  these 
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forts  the  enormous  sum,  for  those  clays,  of  £200,000.  Their 
ravelins  and  demilunes,  curtains  and  casemates  have  long 
since  crumbled  to  de- 
cay. The 
tourist, 
amid  their 
grown  trenches  and 
ramparts,  bcliold« 
slight  trace  of  those 
deeds  of  violence  and 
blood  of  which  they 
were  the  scene. 

Bourlemaque      had 
taken     up     a    strong 
position  at  Islc-aux-Noix,  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,    commanding  the   navigation    of   the   Richelieu    River. 
Here,  he  strongly  entrenched  himself,  and  determined  to  hold 
his  position  to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  prevent  the  advance 
of  Amherst  to  the  St.  Lawrence.     lie  mustered  a  force  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  the  possession  of  four  well- 
armed  and  well-manned  vessels,  gave   him  the   command   of 
Lake  Champlain.     Amherst,  more  cautious  than  enterprising, 
instead  of  attempting  to   force  the  position  of  Bourlemaque, 
spent  the  summer  in  constructing  vessels  to  cope  with  the  little 
French  fleet  upon  the  lake.     When  at  length  the  vessels  and 
a  floating  battery  were  ready,  it  was  the  middle  of  October. 
Several  ineffectual  naval  skirmishes  with  the  enemy  took  place 
on  the  unfamiliar  waters  of  the  lake,  resulting  in  the  beaching 
of  several  vessels  of  both  fleets. 

The  bleak  storms  of  autumn  now  prevented  further  active 
operations.  The  army,  held  in  check  on  the  very  threshold  of 
Canada,  was  compelled  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Crown  Point. 

Similar  tardiness  characterized  the  action  of  General  Gage, 
who  had  superseded  Sir  AYilliam  Johnson,  in  command  of 
Prideaux's  army,  after  the  victory  of  Fort  Niagara.  He  had. 
been  ordered  by  Amherst  to  make  a  demonstration  from  Oswego 
against  La  Presentation  (Ogdensburg),  where  the  French  had. 
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cstal)lisho(l  a  strong  post.  TIic  difficulties  of  tho  undertaking 
Avcro  considcrabh;,  but  instead  of*  making  a  vigorous  elTort  to 
overcome  tlicm,  he  allowed  the  harvest-time  of  opjwrtunity  to 
pass  by  unimproved,  and  the  reduction  of  tho  post  did  not  take 
place  till  the  following  year. 

One  of  the  most  daring  and  difficult  exploits  executed  during 
this  campaign,  was  Major  llogers'  expedition  against  tho  In- 
dians on  Lake  St.  Frar  i  .  These  Indians  had  detained  as 
jH-isoners,  an  English  officer  and  liis  party,  "who  had  been  sent 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  convey  a  proffer  of  amity  and  alliance, 
from  General  Amherst.  Early  in  October,  IVIajor  Kogera  set 
out  from  Crown  Point,  Avith  two  hundred  men,  to  punish  tho 
perfidy  of  this  tribe.  His  route  lay  through  a  tangled  and 
aluKJst  impenetrable  wilderness.  The  hardships  and  privations 
of  the  three  weeks'  march,  reduced  tho  force  by  more  than  one- 
fourth.  At  length  they  came,  undiscovered,  ujioa  the  object  of 
their  search.  The  Indians  were  engaged  in  one  of  their  glutton 
feasts  and  war-dances.  When  sunk  in  the  profound  torpor 
that  follows  these  excesses,  tho  British  soldiers  burst  upon  the 
sleepers,  and  scarce  one  of  the  savage  warriors  escaped.  Two 
hundred  were  slain,  and  the  English  captives  were  rescued  from 
slavery.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  party  of  Frenchmen,  superior 
in  niunbers,  captured  the  boats  of  the  English,  and  threatened 
to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Rogers'  only  plan  of  escape  was  to 
break  up  his  force  into  small  parties,  which  should  retrace  their 
way  as  best  they  could  through  the  wilderness  of  mountains 
and  forests,  to  the  English  settlements.  They  suffered  in- 
credible hardships  in  the  attempt.  They  were  reduced  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  privation.  They  devoured  the  leather 
straps  and  covers  of  their  cartouch-boxes.  They  were  at  one 
time  four  days  without  food.  Many  perished  of  hunger,  others 
went  crazed  with  suffering  and  despair,  and  even  devoured,  in 
their  frenzy,  the  flesh  of  some  of  their  murdered  companions, 
cut  off  by  the  Indians.  At  length,  in  the  bleak  November 
weather,  looking  more  like  spectres  than  like  human  beings, 
they  reached  the  abode  of  civilized  men.  Such  was  one  of 
the  tragic  episodes  of  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
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CHAPTER  xvra. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANADA,  17G0- 17(30. 

Tlie  Expedition  njjainst  Quobcc  —  Wolfo  occupios  tlio  Islund  of  Orleans  —  Mid- 
uiglit  Alarm  — Tho  Fire-rafts  —  Point  Levi  occupied  —  Tlie  Sioj^o  opened  — 
Straits  of  tlio  Inhaltitunts  —  Ilciglits  of  Montniorenci  occupied  —  Wolfo  and 
Admiral  liona  above  Quebec  —  The  Attack  at  Montmorcnoi  —  Terrific  Can- 
nonade—  A  gallant  Assault  and  disastrous  Defeat  —  Wolfe's  Illness  —  An 
audacious  Design  —  Tlio  Eve  of  tho  Battle — Tho  Ihitish  gain  tho  Heights 
above  Quebec  —  Tho  Battle  of  tho  Plains  of  Abraham  —  Tho  Death  of  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm  —  British  Occupation  of  Quebec — A  severe  Winter  —  Do  Levi 
attempts  tho  Eecapture  of  Quebec  —  Battle  of  Sto.  Foyo  —  French  Siego  of 
Quebec — English  Fleet  arrives  —  Siege  raised — Amherst's  advance  doMm 
tho  St.  Lawrence  —  Capture  of  La  Presentation  —  Disaster  at  Cedar  Rapids. 
—  Surnmder  of  Montreal  and  Capitulation  of  Canada. 

THE  last  act  of  this  historic  drama,  the  conquest  of  Quebec, 
must  now  be  described.  Simultaneously  with  the  opera- 
tions of  Prideaux  and  Amherst  upon  the  outposts  of  ir59. 
Canada,  Wolfe  was  attacking  its  heart  and  menacing  its  very 
life.  About  the  middle  of  February,  a  powerful  British  fleet 
of  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  nineteen  smaller 
vessels,  and  a  crowd  of  transports,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Saunders,  a  brave  and  judicious  officer,  sailed  from 
England  for  the  St.  Lawrence.  Louisburg  was  the  appointed 
place  of  rendezvous,  but  on  account  of  the  ice  the  fleet  waa 
compelled  for  some  time  to  take  refuge  in  the  safe  and  commo- 
dious harbour  of  Halifax.  Admiral  DurcU  was  despatched  witk 
a  small  squadron  to  intercept  an  expected  convoy  of  provi- 
sion and  store  ships  destined  for  the  relief  of  Quebec.  He  was 
only  partially  successful,  capturing  two  vessels,  but  with  them, 
the  important  prize  of  French  charts  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  were  of  gi-eat  service  to  the  British  fleet  in  the  somewhat 
difficult  navigation  of  the  river. 

It  was  not  till  the  first  week  in  June  that  Saunders'  fleet 
cleared  from  Louisburg,  conveying  a  force  of  eight  thousand 
regular  troops  under  the  command  of  Wolfe.     On  the  twenty- 
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fifth  of  the  inonfli  ho  ancliorcd  off  tho  Ishmd  of  Orleans,  a 
»liort  distaiu't!  holow  (^uiilwc.  Tho  Fnuich  had  relied  much  on 
the  dangerons  passaj^c  of  '♦  tho  Traverse,"  as  impeding  tlic 
progress  of  tiie  fleet ;  but,  hy  means  of  tho  charts  and  careful 
soundnigs,  it  was  safely  overcome.  l)ur(>ll,  who  led  th(^ 
van,  carried  French  colours  at  his  mastliead  till  ho  rcacluMl 
IVic,  in  order  to  prevent  opposition  from  tho  hahUans.  Pilots 
hastened  on  hoard  to  offer  their  assistance,  and  mes8cng(>rs 
were  despatched  to  Quebec  conveying  intelligenco  of  tho  arrival 
of  anticipated  succours  from  Franco.  Crroat  Avas  the  disap- 
pointment when  the  union-jack  was  run  up  to  tho  peak. 
It  is  said  that  a  Canadian  priest,  who  was  watching  tho  vessels 
through  a  telescope,  was  so  overwhelmed  with  tho  mental  shook 
that  ho  instantly  fell  down  dead.  As  tho  snowy  sails  of  tho 
liostilo  fleet  were  seen  rounding  the  Island  of  Orleans,  tho  in- 
iiabitants  of  Quebec  thronged  tho  churches  to  ofTer  up  their 
prayers  for  the  preservation  of  their  country.  The  Britisli 
troops  promptly  occupied  the  fair  and  fertile  island,  with  whoso 
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loveliness  they  were  delighted,  after  their  long  confinement  on 
shipboard. 

Wolfe  hastened  to  the  upper  end  of  tho  island  to  get  his  first 
view  of  Quebec.     Before  him  rose  the  rocky  height,  crowned 
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■with  nmssy  walls  niul  rnmnartu,  nml  bristling  with  guns,  — the 
ElHcnbrcitstoiii  or  Gihmltj  r  of  Ainoricii,  und  ono  of  the  stron- 
gost  natural  positions  in  thj  v.>rlcl. 

As  he  viewed  tlio  Kteop  c.^:oari»;Mont  and  tlio  frowning  hnttorios 
t'.iat  lined  the  river-front,  the  position  of  tlio  French  seemed 
almost  impregnable.  Montcalm  had  strongly  fortified  with 
redoubts  and  earthworks  the  precipitous  banks,  from  Capo 
Rouge,  eight  miles  above  Quebec,  to  Montmorenci,  as  far 
l)el()W,  und  had  njustcred  a  force  of  some  thirteen  thousand  men 
of  every  age,  from  boys  of  thirteen  to  veterans  of  eighty.  Do 
Bougainville*  connnanded  the  right  wing  of  the  nrmy  to  tho 
west  of  tho  city.  Do  Levi  tho  left  on  tho  extreme  east,  and 
Montcalm  held  tlio  centre  with  tho  bulk  of  tho  army,  while 
Indians  scoured  the  woods  on  tho  flanks  and  in  tho  rear.  A 
strong  boom,  sunken  ships  and  floating  batteries,  closed  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Charles  ;  and  shoal  water  and  nuid-flats,  along 
tho  Beanport  shore,  made  landing  almost  impossible. 

While  Wolfe  was  gazing  on  the  fortress  whoso  conquest  was 
to  give  him  an  early  grave  and  imdying  fame,  a  violent  thun- 
der-storm burst  over  his  head,  and  a  hurricane  swept  over  the 
river.  Some  of  tho  transports  dragged  their  anchors,  and  were 
driven  ashore.  Tho  ships  of  war,  with  difficulty,  kept  their 
moorings,  and  several  of  their  boats  were  swamped. 

As  the  storm  passed  away,  night  came  on,  still  and  dark  and 
starless.  At  midnight,  as  the  British  sentries  paced  their  round 
on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  island,  they  noticed  certain  dark 
objects  drifting  down  the  river  Avith  the  ebl)ing  tide.  It  Avas 
soon  apparent  that  they  were  six  fire-ships,  prepared  by  Mont- 
calm for  the  destruction  of  tho  British  fleet.  AVhile  the  sentries 
gazed  on  these  strange  objects,  a  deadly  explosion  of  artillery 
flashed  from  their  black  hulks,  crashed  among  the  trees,  and 
ploughed  seething  furrows  in  the  water.  Shells  and  grenades 
burst  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  astonished  guard.     Falling  back  on 

*  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  that  James  Cook,  the  distinguished 
navigator,  and  Bougainville,  the  first  French  circumnavigator  of  tho  globe, 
were  engaged  in  tho  service  of  theii'  respective  couutries  in  this  memorablo 
siege. 
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their  supports  they  became  inextricably  confused  in  the  woods. 
The  roll  of  drums  roused  the  sleeping  camp,  and  the  soldiers, 
anticipating  an  attack  of  the  enemy  in  force,  turned  out  under 
arms. 

INIean while,  the  fire-ships  had  burst  into  a  blaze,  the  bright 
red  flames  leaping  from  shroud  to  shroud,  defining  in  tracery  of 
fire,  each  rope  and  spar,  against  the  sable  sky,  and  Avaving  in 
broad  banners  from  the  burning  sails  and  masts.  The  rushing 
river,  the  silent  fleet,  the  English  camp,  the  distant  city  were 
lit  up  almost  as  with  the  light  tf  day.  As  the  flames  spread, 
with  a  burst  like  thunder,  vessel  after  vessel  exploded,  and 
drifted  perilously  near  the  anchored  fleet.  As  the  burning 
wrecks  approached,  boats,  well-manned  by  British  tars  grap- 
l^lcd  them  with  iron  hooks  and  towed  them  ashore,  or  sent  them 
drifting  harmlessly  down  the  river.  But  for  the  premature 
explosion  of  the  fire-ships  serious  damage  might  have  been 
done  the  British  fleet  by  this  well-planned  attack.  The  panic 
in  the  camp  did  not  yield  to  the  usual  order  and  confidence,  till 
daylight  showed  that  no  enemy  was  near. 

Wolfe  now  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Canada, 
offering  safety  of  person  and  property  and  freedom  in  religion, 
and  enjoining  strict  neutrality  on  civilians.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, of  little  avail,  as  the  French  clergy  exhorted  their  parish- 
ioners to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  invaders,  as  the  enemies  both 
of  their  religion  and  their  race.  Montcalm  also  commanded 
their  services  under  penalty  of  death.  They,  with  their  Indian 
allies,  proved  only  too  skilful  adepts  in  the  art  of  forest  war- 
fare, and  in  cutting  off"  stragglers,  murdering  and  scalping  the 
wounded,  and  mutilating  the  dead.  In  vain  Wolfe  remon- 
strated against  these  barbarities.  In  retaliation,  theiefore,  and 
as  a  measure  of  military  necessity,  we  must  suppose, — for  ho 
was  a  man  of  humane  instincts, — he  ravaged  the  country  and 
burned  the  villages  both  above  and  below  Quebec.  He  for- 
bade, however,  personal  violence  to  prisoners  and  non-comba- 
tants, on  pain  of  death. 

Admiral  Saunders  had  been  taught  by  the  storm  that  the 
anchorage  oft*  the  Island  of  Orleans  was  by  no  means  safe,  and 
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resolved  to  move  liis  licet  into  the  l):isin  in  front  of  Pohit  Levi. 
Brigadier-General  Monckton,  Avith  a  strong  foree,  Avas,  there- 
fore, ordered  to  take  possession  of  Point  Levi,  a  someAvhat 
strong  position,  Avhich  liad 
])een  occupied  by  the 
French.  Tho  advancc- 
i^uard  landed  after  sliijht 
resistance,  and  pursued  a 
small  body  of  tho  enemy 
as  far  as  a  lariro  farm- 
house,  Avhere  tho  English 
soldiers    halted     for    rest  siegk  of  quebec,  1753. 

and  refreshment.  Before  retiring  on  their  main  body,  they 
fired  the  ftirm-house,  andAvere  startled  to  hear,  amid  the  flames, 
the  cries  of  Avomen  and  children  who,  at  the  approach  of  the 
troops,  had  taken  refuge  in  a  cellar.  The  horror-stricken 
soldiers  laboured  strenuously  to  rescue  the  suffbrers,  but  in 
A'ain.  The  roof  fell  in  with  a  crash,  and  put  an  end  to  this 
dreadful  tragedy.  Such  are  some  of  the  terrible  episodes  of 
Avar.  A  thousand  Canadian  militia  and  Indians  noAV  thrcAV 
themselves  into  the  church  and  houses  of  tho  village,  and  were, 
Avith  nmch  difficulty,  dislodged  by  the  British. 

In  the  capture  of  Point  Levi,  Wolfe  obtained  an  impor- 
tant advantage,  as  it  gave  the  opportunity  of  planting  bat- 
teries Avithin  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  city.  IMontcalm 
Avas  deeply  chagrined  at  the  loss  of  this  jiosition.  lie  had 
urged  that  it  should  1)0  defended  to  the  last  extremity  by  an 
entrenched  force  of  four  thousand  men,  but  had  been  over- 
ruled by  Vaudreuil,  the  Governor.  An  attempt  AA'as  made  to 
dislodge  the  British  by  means  of  floating  batteries,  but  it  proved 
futile.  Wolfe  planted  strong  batteries  at  Point  Levi,  and  on 
the  Island  of  Orleans,  which  completely  secured  the  safety  of 
the  British  fleet  in  the  basin.  From  this  commanding  position, 
during  the  month  of  July,  such  an  incessant  and  heavy  fire 
was  poured  into  the  doomed  city,  that  conflagrations  Averc  of 
almost  daily  occurrence,  and  soon  tho  greater  part  of  both 
Upper  and  LoAver  ToAvn  Avas  in  ruins.  No  less  than  five  hun- 
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dred  buildings,  including  the  cathedral  and  principal  edifices, 
were  destroyed.  Many  persons  were  killed  in  the  streets,  and 
non-combatants  were  forced  to  retire  for  safety  into  the  coun- 
try. The  beleaguered  city  was  reduced  to  the  severest  straits. 
"  We  are  without  hope,  and  without  food,"  said  an  intercepted 
letter ;  "  God  hath  forsaken  us."  Such  are  the  tender  mercies 
of  war,  even  when  waged  between  two  chivalric  nations,  and 
conducted  by  two  generous  commanders. 

On  the  i)th  of  July,  under  cover  of  a  cannonade  of  Mont- 
calm's lines  1)}^  the  fleet,  Wolfe  crossed  with  the  miiiu  body  cf 
his  army  from  the  Island  of  Orleans  to  the  north  shore,  and 
TornKHl  a  camp  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Montmorcnci.  Ills 
plan  was  to  force  the  enemy's  lincj,  and  bring  on  an  engage- 
ment, in  which  he  believed  that  the  disciplined  skill  of  his 
veteran  troops  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  French.  But  the  rapid  current  of  the  jNIont- 
morcnci,  rushing  lumultuously  over  its  rocky  bed,  presented  no 
fordablo  place  for  several  miles  inland,  and  the  Indian  scouts 
of  the  French,  "with  disastrous  success,  cut  olF  and  scaljied  the 
rcconnoitcring  parties  of  the  English. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  one  of  Montcalm's  officers,  with 
eighteen  hundred  French  and  Indians,  to  recapture  Point  Levi 
in  a  night  attack ;  but,  amid  the  darkness,  the  assailants  fell 
into  confusion,  and  fired  into  each  other's  ranks,  causing  a  loss 
of  seventy  men. 

Finding  his  efforts  to  break  the  French  lines  on  their  eastern 
wjng  completely  unavailing,  "Wolfe  determined  to  reconnoitre 
the  j-iver  above  the  town.  To  facilitate  this  purpose,  Captain 
Kous,  toward  midnight,  on  the  18th  of  July,  aided  l)y  the 
flood-tide  and  a  favouring  wind,  succeeded  in  passing  the 
enemy's  batteries  with  a  small  squadron,  without  being  discov- 
ered till  it  was  too  late  to  bring  the  guns  to  bear.  As  a  warn- 
ing against  similar  carelessness,  two  of  the  unvigilant  sentinels 
were  the  next  day  hanged  on  a  lofty  gil)bet.  The  following 
da}',  Wolfe  and  Saunders  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  batteries.  I\y 
hugging  the  southern  shore  their  barge  escaped  with  the  loss  of 
a  mast.     The  aspect  of  the  frowning  cliff",  bristling  at  every 
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assailable  point  witli  cannon,  was  sufficiently  discouraging  to 
tiio  young  commander.  In  order  to  harass  the  enemy,  the  little 
town  of  Point-aux-Trcnibles  Avas  plundered,  and  a  general  order 
was  issued  commanding  the  troops  to  burn  and  lay  waste  the 
countr}^  sparing  only  the  churches. 

"Wolfe  soon  returned  again  to  the  !Montmorenci,  where  he 
resolved  that  an  attack  in  force  must  take  place.  Serious  skir- 
mishes with  the  enemy  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  in 
which  a  calamitous  loss  of  life  took  place,  without  gaining  any 
commensurate  advantage.  On  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth, 
a  fire-raft,  laden  with  shells,  grenades,  explosives,  and  tar-bar- 
rels, was  sent  down  on  the  ebb-tide  against  the  British  lleet. 
The  English  sailors,  on  the  alert  as  before,  towed  this  danger- 
ous contrivance  ashore  without  its  having  caused  any  damage. 
The  next  day,  Wolfe  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Quebec  with  the 
following  peremptory  message  :  "  If  the  enemy  presume  to  send 
down  any  more  fire-rafts,  they  are  to  be  made  fast  to  two  par- 
ticular transports,  in  which  are  all  the  Canadian  and  other  pris- 
oners, in  order  that  they  may  perish  by  their  own  base  inven- 
tions." This  threat  of  stern  retaliation  effectually  prevented 
the  recurrence  of  the  experiment. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  July.  Five  weeks  had  passed,  serious 
losses  had  been  encountered,  and  only  slight  advantage  g.iined. 
^Montcalm  continually  extended  and  strengthened  his  lines,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  superiority  of  numbers,  stood  strictly  on 
the  defensive,  except  that  his  Indian  scouts  waylaid  and  cut  ofl" 
every  Pritish  soldier  who  ventured  far  from  the  camp.  Wolfe's 
expedition  was  understood  to  be  auxiliary  to  that  of  Amherst, 
and  any  less  oiithusiastic  soldier  would,  in  the  presence  of  the 
gigantic  difficulties  before  him,  feel  justified  in  waiting  for  a 
junction  with  the  force  under  the  commander-in-chief  before 
attempting  an  attack  upon  such  an  apparently  impregnable 
stronghold.  But  the  mind  of  Wolfe  was  cast  in  an  heroic  mould, 
and  difficulties  and  dangers  but  excited  him  to  increased  daring. 
He  therefore  resolved  on  an  attempt,  bold  almost  to  the  verge 
of  rashness. 

From  the  Montmorenci  to  Quebec  was  a  continuous  line  of 
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defences  and  cailhworks,  eight  miles  in  extent.  The  water 
toward  the  shore  is  shoal,  and  the  ebb  of  the  tide  exposes  a 
broad  extent  of  mud-flats.  To  the  west  of  the  Falls  of  JVIont- 
morenci  the  cliff  is  precipitous  and  high,  and  was  crowned  by 
batteries  comn>anding  the  shore.  At  the  foot  of  the  cliff  was  a 
French  redoubt.  Yet  the  only  practicable  ford  of  tlio  Mont- 
morenci,  except  a  difficult  one  three  miles  up  that  river,  was  at 
this  spot,  and  that  only  when  the  tide  was  out.  Wolfe  resolved 
to  disembark  a  large  force  in  the  face  :f  a  strongly  entrenched 
enemy,  to  storm  the  precipitous  heights,  to  break,  if  possible, 
Moncalm's  lines,  and  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  which, 
he  hoped,  would  decide  the  fate  of  Quebec. 

The  31st  of  July  was  the  day  chosen  for  the  attempt.  To- 
ward noon,  the  *'  Centurion,"  a  sixty-gun  frigate,  with  two 
armed  transports,  stood  in  toward  the  shore,  near  the  Falls  of 
Montmorenci,  and  opened  fire  upon  the  redoubt.  The  British 
batteries  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  heights  above  and  at  Point 
Levi,  also  began  a  heavy  cannonade  on  the  French  lines,  and 
on  the  city.  The  enemy  responded  with  promptness  and  vigour, 
and  the  whole  vast  amphitheatre,  eight  miles  in  extent,  re- 
echoed with  the  roar  of  artillery.  Montcalm,  suspecting  his 
antagonist's  design,  began  to  mass  his  forces  toward  the  threat- 
ened point  of  attack,  till  Wolfe  made  a  feint  of  a  counter- 
demonstration  by  ordering  the  march  of  a  body  of  troops  Avest- 
ward  from  Point  Levi. 

Mfciinwhile,  a  combined  flotilla  of  the  ships'  barges,  convey- 
ing the  attacking  party,  lay  in  mid  stream,  waiting  the  order  to 
adva.ice.  At  four  o'clock,  the  signal  was  given,  and,  with  a 
cheer,  the  sailors  sprang  to  their  oars.  The  flotilla  swept  on, 
heedless  of  the  hissing  shot  which  soon  began  to  fall  among  the 
boats,  by  which  some  of  them  were  shattered.  Others  grounded 
on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  the  line  was  thrown  into  confusion ; 
but,  under  the  inspiration  of  Wolfe,  the  stout-hearted  tars  soon 
rallied,  and  swept  the  boats  to  the  landing-place.  The  grena- 
diers, who  were  in  the  foremost  line,  eager  as  hounds  in  leash, 
sprang  ashore,  and  the  French  fled  from  the  redoubt. 

The  advance  body  of  grenadiers  had  been  ordered  to  form  in 
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columns  and  await  the  support  of  Monckton's  brigade  from  the 
boats,  and  of  Townshend's  troops,  which  were  advancing  to  cross 
the  ford  at  the  foot  of  the  falls.  But,  flushed  witli  rash  vak)ur, 
they  rushed  impetuously  up  the  steep  slojje,  crowned  with  the 
batteries  of  tho  enemy.  A  violent  summer  storm  now  burst 
upon  th(  m.  Stumbling  on  the  slippery  incline,  and  their  aunnu- 
nition  soaked  with  rain,  they  wero  hurled  back  in  disastrous 
defeat  by  a  crushing  fire  from  the  French  entrenchments.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  men  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  *ho  gory  slope. 
Tho  day  was  irretrievaljly  lost ;  but  Wolfe,  witn  his  reserves, 
with  the  utmost  steadiness  covered  the  retreat  and  re-embark- 
ation of  his  gallant  cut  defeated  troops.  Tho  stranded  trans- 
ports Avero  abandoned  and  burned,  and  the  flotilla  moved  away 
from  the  fatal  shore. 

Chagrin  and  grief  at  this  disaster  throw  the  young  com- 
mander into  a  Avell-nigh  fatal  fever.  His  heroic  soul  was  housed 
in  a  frail  body.  Tossing  on  his  couch  of  pain,  he  felt 
that  the  eyes  of  his  country  were  upon  him,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  its  expectations  was  anguish  to  his  spirit.  A  council 
of  the  brigadier-generals  >vas  held,  to  which  Wolfe  submitted 
three  several  plans  of  attack  on  Montcalm's  lines  below  Quebec. 
The}'^  were  all,  however,  rejected  as  impracticable.  The  sug- 
gestion of  Brigadier-General  George  Townshend,  of  climbing 
the  precipitous  face  of  the  cliff  above  the  city,  a  design  whose 
audacity  was  the  secre*  of  its  success,  was  adopted  by  the 
young  commander.  . 

Meanwhile  the  season  was  rapidly  passing,  and  whatever  was 
to  be  done,  must  be  done  quickly.  If  Montcalm  could  oiily 
hold  out  a  few  weeks  longer,  winter  would  become  his  ally,  and 
compel  the  retreat  of  the  British.  Tne  army  was  considerably 
reduced  by  casualties  and  by  sickness,  many  ofiicers  and  men 
having  died  of  fever.  Provisions,  also,  had  become  so  scarce 
that  rations  ot  horseflesh  were  frequently  served  out.  An 
effort  Avas  made  to  open  communications  Avitli  Amherst,  lying 
idly  at  CroAvn  Point ;  but  beyond  the  moral  encouragement 
derived  from  his  victory,  and  from  that  of  Johnston  at  Niagara, 
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no  advantage  accrued  to  Wolfe  from  the  existence  of  two  largo 
and  AvcU-cquippcd  armies  witliiu  a  few  days'  march. 

The  conllict  grow  in  bitterness.  The  city  was  reduced  almost 
to  a  mass  of  ruins  by  the  ceaseless  tire  of  the  British,  and  the 
adjacent  country  on  the  south  shore  was  laid  waste  far  and 
wide. 

Early  in  September,  Wolfe,  masking  his  designs  by  feints 
against  Bcauport,  moved  the  bulk  of  his  army  and  fleet  up  the 
river  above  the  city,  despite  the  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries 
of  Quebec.  The  keen  eyes  of  the  commander  soon  detected 
the  only  practicable  spot  at  which  the  cliif  could  be  climbed  — 
a  small  cove  about  three  miles  above  the  city,  which  has  ever 
since  borne  his  name.  The  most  careful  j^reparations  were 
made  by  the  fleet  and  army  for  the  movement,  but  its  precise 
nature  Avas  kept  a  secret,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
its  betrayal  to  the  enemy. 

On  the  early  moonless  morning  of  September  13th,  before 
da}',  the  fleet  dropped  silently  down  the  river  with  the  ebbing 
tide,  accompanied  by  thirty  barges  containing  sixteen  hundred 
men,  which,  with  muffled  oars,  closely  hugged  the  shadows  of 
the  shore.  Pale  and  weak  with  recent  illness,  Wolfe  reclined 
among  his  officers,  and,  in  a  low  tone,  blending  with  the  rip- 
pling of  the  river,  recited  several  stanzas  of  the  recent  poem, 
Gray's  "  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  Perhaps 
the  shadow  of  his  own  approaching  fate  stole  upon  his  mind,  as 
in  mournful  cadence,  he  whispered  the  strangely-prophetic 
words, 

"  Tbo  boast  of  heraldry,  tbo  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  tbat  beauty,  all  tbat  Avealtb  o'er  gave, 
Alike  await  the  inexorable  hour  ; 

The  ])ath3  of  glory  load  but  to  the  grave." 

With  a  prescience  of  the  hollo wness  of  military  renown,  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  would  rather  have  written  those  lines  than  take 
Quebec  to-morrow." 

Challenged  by  an  alert  sentry,  an  officer  gave  the  countcr- 
siirn,  which  had  been  learned  from  a  French  deserter,  and  tlio 
little  flotilla  was  mistaken  for  a  convoy  of  provisions  expected 
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from  Montreal.  Lauding  in  tlic  (.Iceply-shadowcd  cove,  the 
agile  Highlanders  climbed  lightl^^  up  the  steep  and  narrow  path 
leading  to  the  smnmit.  "Quivive?"  demanded  the  watchful 
sentinel.  "  La  France,"  replied  Captain  McDonald,  the  High- 
land ollicer  in  conunand,  and,  in  a  moment,  tho  guard  was  over- 
powered. The  troopt*  swarmed  rapidly  up  tho  rugged  preci- 
pice, aiding  themselves  by  tho  roots  and  branches  of  tuc  stunted 
spruces  and  savins  ;  the  barges  meanwhile  promptly  transferring 
fresh  re-enforcements  from  the  fleet.  With  nmch  diiiiculty,  a 
single  tield-picco  was  dragged  up  tho  rugged  steep. 

When  tho  sun  rose,  tho  plain  was  glittering  with  the  arms  of 
plaided  Highlanders  and  English  red-coats,  forming  for  battle. 
Tho  redoubled  lire  from  Point  Levi  and  a  portion  of  the  licet, 
upon  Quebec,  and  tho  lines  of  Bcaupoi't,  detained  Montcalm 
below  the  city,  and  completely  deceived  him  as  to  tho  main  point 
of  attack.     A  breathless  horseman  conveyed  the  inteUigeuco 


OLD  ST.  JOHN  S  GATE. 

at  early  dawn.     At  first  incredulous,  the  gallant  connnandcr 
was  soon  convinced  of  tho  fact,  and  exclaimed,   "  Then  they 

*  It  was  tlirougli  St.  John  ami  St.  Louis  gates  that  tlio  greater  part  of 
Montcalm'a  army  passed,  before  and  after  the  battle  of  tho  I'lains  of  Abraham. 
The  gates,  as  shown  in  tho  cuts,  have  beeu  subject  to  recoustructiou  siuco  that 
time. 
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have  got  tho  ^vojik  sido  of  this  Avivtcliod  garrison,  ])ut  avo  must 
tiglit  and  crush  tlicni ;"  and  tho  roll  of  drums  and  poal  of  bugles 
on  th(^  fresh  morning  air,  sunnnonod  the;  scattorod  army  to  action. 
Witii  tunniltuous  hast(!,  tho  skeleton  regiments  hurried  through 
the  town,  and,  almut  nine  o'clock,  formed  in  long  thin  lines 
upon  tlie  Plains  of  Abraham,  Avithout  waiting  for  artillery, 
except  two  small  Hold-pieces  brought  from  tho  city.  This  Avas 
Mon^^^cahr';'  great  and  fatal  mistake.  Had  ho  remained  behind 
the  r.i^-)!iris  of  Quebec,  ho  could  probably  Ikia'c  holdout  till 
the  aj  :  •  oac  1  of  Avinter  Avould  compel  tho  retreat  of  tho  British. 
IncludUig  miiiM  and  regulars,  the  French  numbered  seven 
thousand  tive  hundred  famine-Avastod  and  disheartened  men, 
more  than  half  of  Avhom  Averc,  in  tho  Avords  of  Wolfo,  "  a  dis- 
orderly peasantry."  Opposed  to  them  Avcro  loss  than  five  thou- 
sand* A'^eteran  troops,  eager  for  tho  fray,  and  strong  in  their 
conlidencc  in  their  beloved  general. 

Montcalm  hoped,  by  superiority  of  munbers,  to  outflaidc  tho 
Britisli,  Avhen  the  expected  arrival  of  Do  Bougain\'illo  from 
Point-aux-Tremblcs  Avould,  ho  anticipated,  enable  him  to  Avin  tho 
battle.     Tho  steadfastness  of  tho  brif^ades  under  Generals  IIoavo 

O 

and  Townshend,  Avho  held  tho  extreme  left  of  tho  British,  pro- 
A'onted  the  accomplishment  of  that  manoeuvre.  Montcalm  noAV 
attacked  in  full  force  tho  centre  and  right  Aving  of  the  British, 
driving  in  the  skirmishers  on  the  main  body.  Wolfo  passed 
rapidly  along  the  line,  cheering  his  men,  and  exhorting  them 
not  to  lire  Avithout  orders.  Firm  as  a  Avail,  they  aAvaited  the 
onset  of  the  French.  In  silence  they  fdlod  tho  ghastly  gaps 
made  in  their  ranks  by  tho  fire  of  the  foe.  Not  for  a  moment 
Avavered  the  steady  line.  Not  a  trigger  Avas  pulled  till  the 
enemy  arrived  Avithin  forty  yards.  Then,  at  Wolfe's  ringing 
Avord  of  command,  a  simultaneous  volley  flashed  from  tlie 
levelled  guns,  and  tore  through  the  adverse  ranks.  As  the 
smoko-Avreaths  rolled  aAvay  upon  tho  morning  breeze,  a  ghastly 
sight  Avas  seen.  The  French  lino  Avas  broken  and  disordered, 
and  heaps  of  Avounded  stroAved  tho  plain.  Gallantly  resisting, 
they  received  another  deadly  volley.     With  cheer  on  cheer,  the 


Tlio  exact  number  was  4,828.    That  of  tlio  rrcuoli  is  estimated  at  7,520. 
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British  charged  before  they  could  re-form,  and,  trampling  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  swept  the  fugitives  from  the  field,  pui  •  ing 
them  to  the  city  gates,  and  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Charles.     In 


ST.   LOUIS  GATE. 

fifteen  minutes,  was  lost  and  won  the  battle  that  gave  Canada 
to  Great  Britain.  The  British  loss  Avas  fifty-seven  killed,  and 
six  hundred  wounded  ;  that  of  the  French  was  fifteen  hundred 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

Besides  the  multitude  of  slain  on  either  side,  whose  death 
carried  desolation  into  many  a  humble  home,  were  the  brave 
commanders  of  the  opposing  armies.  Almost  at  the  first  fire, 
Wolfe  was  struck  by  a  bullet  that  shattered  his  wrist.  Bind- 
ing a  handkerchief  round  the  wound,  he  led  the  way  to  victory. 
In  a  moment,  a  ball  pierced  his  side,  but  he  still  cheered  on  his 
men.  Soon  a  third  shot  lodged  deep  in  his  breast  Staggering 
into  the  arms  of  an  officer,  he  exclaimed,  "  Support  me !  Let 
not  my  brave  fellows  see  me  fall."  He  was  borne  to  the  rear, 
and  gently  laid  upon  the  ground.  "  See  !  they  run ! "  exclaimed 
one  of  the  officers  standing  by.  "  "Who  run  ? "  demanded  Wolfe, 
arousing  as  from  a  swoon.     "The  enemy,  sir;  they  give  way 

everywhere,"  was  the  reply.     "  What !  already  ? "  said  the  dying 
32 
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man,  and  he  gave  orders  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  "  Now,  God 
be  prai.sed,"  he  nuirmured,  "I  die  content."  and  he  gently 
breathed  his  last.* 
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THE   DEATH  OP  WOLFE. 

His  brave  adversary,  Montcalm,  also  fell  mortally  wounded, 
and  was  borne  from  the  field.  "  How  long  shall  I  live  ? "  he 
asked  the  surgeon.  "  Not  many  hours,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  am 
glad  of  it,"  he  said ;  "  I  shall  not  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec." 

*  On  the  spot  where  Wolfe  fell,  a  simple  monument  was  erected.  This  was 
superseded,  in  1849,  by  a  more  tasteful  memorial,  which  bears  the  simple  but 
eloquent  inscription:— "HERE  DIED  WOLFE,  VICTORIOUS." 
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Ho  refused  to  occupy  his  mind  longer  with  earthly  concerns. 
To  De  Ramsay,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  and  who  sought 
his  ailvice  as  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  he  said :  "  My  time  is 
very  short,  so  pray  leave  me.  To  your  keeping  I  commend  the 
honour  of  France.  I  wish  you  all  comforh  and  a  happy  deliver- 
ance from  your  perplexities.  As  for  me,  I  would  be  alone  with 
God,  and  prepare  for  death."  To  another  he  said  :  "  Since  it  is 
my  misfortune  to  be  defeated  and  mortally  wounded,  it  is  a 
great  consolation  that  I  have  been  defeated  by  so  great  and 
generous  an  enemy."  He  died  before  midnight,  and,  coffined 
in  a  rude  box,  was  buried  amid  the  tears  of  his  soldiers  in  a 
grave  made  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell.  So  perished  a  brave 
and  noble-hearted  man,  a  skilful  general  and  an  incorruptible 
patriot.  At  a  time  when  the  civil  officers  of  the  crown,  with 
scarce  an  exception,  were  battening  like  vampires  on  the  life- 
blood  of  the  colony,  Montcalm  lavished  his  private  resources, 
and  freely  gave  up  his  life  on  its  behalf. 

Bougainville,  who  had  menaced  the  rear  of  the  British  with 
fifteen  hundred  regulars,  including  three  hundred  and  fifty 
cavalry,  withdrew  to  Cape  Rouge,  and  Vaudreuil,  witli  fifteen 
hundred  militia,  abandoned  the  lines  of  Beauport,  both  of  them 
leaving  their  heavy  guns  and  stores  behind.  General  Towns- 
hend,  who  took  command  of  the  British,  immediately  began 
the  construction  of  an  entrenched  camp  on  the  plain,  and  in 
three  days  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns  and  mortars  in 
position  for  the  siege  of  the  city. 

It  was,  however,  already  reduced  almost  to  ruins,  and  its 
walls  and  ramparts,  it  was  evident,  must  soon  yield  to  the  vigor- 
ous cannonade  with  which  they  were  threatened.  Its  garrison 
was  totally  inadequate  to  the  task  of  defence,  and  the  daily 
rations  amounted  to  only  a  few  ounces  of  bread  per  man.  The 
citizens,  therefore,  urged  De  Ramsay  to  capitulate.  "  We  have 
cheerfully  sacrificed  our  houses  and  our  fortunes,"  they  said, 
"  but  we  cannot  expose  our  wives  and  children  to  massacre." 

M.  de  Levi  had  been  summoned  from  Montreal  by  Vauflreuil 
to  take  command  of  the  shattered  forces.  He  sent  word  to 
De  Ramsay  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity, — with  the  promise 
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that  provisions  and  re-enforcementa  should  bo  thrown  into  the 
town.  ]{ut  tl»o  nicHsa^o  caujo  too  hite.  Tho  terms  of  capitu- 
lation W(!ro  already  sij^ned,  and  on  tho  l<Sth  of  Septeinlxn-,  17i>9, 
tho  rock-built  citadel  of  (Quebec  passed  forever  from  tho  domin- 
ion of  France.  It  was  stronj^dy  provisioned  and  garrisoned,  and 
tho  hunger  of  tho  wretched  inhabitants  relieved  from  the  stores 
of  the  concjueror.  Brigadier-0  'neral  Murray  assumed  tho  oilico 
of  Governor,  and  Admiral  Saundors  and  his  ileet,  with  the 
exception  of  two  frigates,  sailed  for  Kngland.  Tho  garrison  of 
Quebec, — about  a  thousand  in  numbei",  — had  been  permitted  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  to  be  afterward  conveyed 
to  tho  nearest  port  of  France. 

Tho  tidings  of  this  glorious  conquest  filled  Old  and  New 
England  with  pride  and  exultation.  The  joy-bells  pealed  and 
bonfires  blazed  throughout  the  land.  But  tho  victory  brought 
pangs  of  anguish  to  two  loving  hearts, — those  of  the  widowed 
mother  and  the  affianced  bride  of  the  gentle  hero,  who,  amid 
the  glory  of  arms,  yearned  for  the  quiet  joys  of  domestic  life. 
England  gave  his  body  a  grave,  and  his  fame  a  monument,  in 
the  mausoleum  of  her  mighty  dead,  and  inscribed  his  name  in 
her  glorious  bead-roll  of  immortal  souls  who,  for  her  sake, 
freely  laid  down  their  lives. 

Near  the  scene  of  their  death,  a  grateful  people  have  erected  a 
monument  in  common  to  the  rival  commanders,  who  generously 
recognized  each  other's  merit  in  life,  and  now  keep  for  evermore 
the  solemn  truce  of  death.  The  two  races  which  met  in  the 
shock  of  battle  now  dwell  together  in  loving  fealtv  beneath  the 
protecting  folds  of  one  common  flag. 

England  had  never  known  a  year  of  such  triumphs  as  this. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  her  arms  were  victorious.  At  Lagos, 
at  Quiberon,  at  Minden,  at  Quebec,  her  fleets  or  armies  won  new 
renown.  "  We  must  ask  every  morning,"  said  Horace  Walpole, 
"  what  new  victory  there  is." 

The  condition  of  Canada  was  now  one  of  extreme  exhaus- 
tion. The  loss  of  Niagara,  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point  and 
Quebec,  and  its  disasters  in  the  field,  had  greatly  crippled  its 
strength.     The  Indian  tribes  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that 
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their  ancient  allies  could  no  lon<;er  offer  them  protection,  and 
l)e;4an  to  waver  in  their  support.  The  inhfthitant.s  of  Hevcral 
parishes  in  the  vicinity  of  Quehec  formally  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  British.  The  winter  wns  one  of  intense 
severity,  and  to  the  French  one  of  unexampled  dearth  and 
distress,  and  many  persons  died  of  want.  General  Murray 
repaired  some  five  hundred  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  troops,  constructed  wooden  redoubts  without  the  walls,  and 
established  distant  outposts  to  protect  his  foragers,  and  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The  labour  of  procuring  fuel 
from  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  of  maintaining  a  defence 
against  harassing  assaults,  exhausted  the  vigour  of  the  garri- 
son. Its  effective  strength  was  reduced  by  deaths,  scurvy,  frost- 
bites, and  other  casualties,  from  seven  thousand  to  less  than  half 
that  number. 

Notwithstanding  the  disasters  of  the  previous  year,  France 
was  not  to  surrender  her  fairest  possession  without  iieo. 
another  struggle.  M.  de  Levi,  early  in  the  spring,  collected 
ten  thousand  men  at  Montreal,  and,  toward  the  end  of  April, 
attempted  the  recapture  of  Quebec.  His  stores,  ammunition, 
and  artillery,  he  sent  down  the  river  in  barges  and  small  ves- 
sels, and  followed  by  land  with  every  available  man  and  gun. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  General  Murray,  apprized  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French,  called  in  his  outposts,  broke  down  the 
bridges,  and  retired  within  the  walls,  while  De  Levi  occupied 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Ste.  Foye  and  its  vicinity.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  at  daybreak,  with  more  valour  than  prudence, 
Murray  marched  out  his  skeleton  battalions,  supported  by 
twenty  field-pieces,  to  give  battle  to  threefold  odds.  He  found 
the  French  cleaning  their  guns,  which  had  been  wet  by  rain 
during  the  night,  and  apparently  unprepared  for  action.  He 
gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack,  and  his  little  army 
advanced  in  order  of  battle.  De  Levi  speedily  drew  up  his 
troops  in  a  triple  line,  placing  the  militia  in  the  ntervals 
between  the  veteran  soldiers.  For  nearly  two  hours  •  .e  battle 
raged  with  the  utmost  fury ;  but,  outflanked  and  overwhelmed 
by  superior  numbers,  Murray  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
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behind  the  ramparts  of  Quebec,  leaving  three  hundred  men  dead 
upon  the  field,  and  all  his  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
About  seven  hundred  men  were  wounded,  who  were  nearly  all, 
however,  brought  safely  within  the  walls.     The   loss  of  the 

French  in  this  fruit- 
less battle  was  still 
more  terrible,  amount- 
ing to  fully  eighteen 
hundred  killed  or 
wounded.  They  are 
accused  of  the  atrocity 
of  refusing  quarter  to 
British  officers,  and  of 
J'^aving  the  wounded 
to  the  Indians. 

De  Levi  speedily 
entrenched  himself 
before  tho  city,  and 
pressed  the  siege  for 
eighteen  days,  main- 
taining a  feeble  fire 
from  fifteen  guns, 
The  garrison,  reduced 
to  two  thousand  effec- 
tive men,  speedily  got 
.^  one  hundred  and 
-^  thirty  guns  into  posi- 
tion, and  kept  up  a 
vigorous  reply ;  the 
women  and  wounded 
making  sand-bajjs  to 

A  STREET   IN   QUEBEC.  °  ° 

protect  the  works,  and 
cartridges  for  the  guns.  Besiegers  and  besieged  both  looked  for 
aid  from  an  expected  fleet.  Eager  eyes  were  strained  continually 
toward  Point  Levi  for  signs  of  its  approach.  At  length  a  strange 
frigate  rounded  the  headland,  amid  the  anxious  suspense  of  the 
beholders.     As  the  union-jack  was  run  up  to  the  peak,  cheer 
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on  cheer  rang  from  the  ramparts,  and  deep  chasrin  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  l)esiogers  in  the  trenches.  Soon  two  other  vessels 
arrived,  the  F'rench  shi[)piii<i:  was  attacked  and  destnn'ed,  and 
De  Levi  made  a  hasty  retreat,  abandoning  tents,  baggage,  and 
siege  train  in  his  flight. 

He  retired  to  ^Montreal,  there  ♦<)  make  the  last  stand  for  the 
possession  of  Canada.  His  broken  battalions  melted  rapidly 
away,  the  famished  militia  deserting  by  thousands,  in  order  to 
succour  their  suflerins;  families.  Three  Enirlish  armies  con- 
verged  on  the  heart  of  the  colony,  where  life  still  feebly  beat. 
General  Murray,  with  all  his  available  force,  advanced  from 
Quebec;,  overcoming  all  opposition  and  everywhere  receiving 
the  submission  of  the  inhabitants.  Colonel  Plaviland,  with 
three  thonsand  men,  hastened  from  Crown  Point  by  way  of 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu,  occupying  the  forts  evacu- 
ated by  the  French.  General  Amherst  proceeded  from  Albany, 
with  ten  thousand  men  and  seven  hnndred  Indians  under  8ii 
William  Johnson,  by  the  strange  detour  of  the  ]Mohawk  and 
Oswego  rivers  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  down  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

At  La  Presentation  (Ogdensburg),  wns  a  French  fort  of 
considerable  strensrth.  Unwilling  to  leave  a  hostile  force  in  his 
rear,  Amherst  gave  orders  for  its  reduction.  A  storn;ing  party 
of  grenadiers,  with  scaling  ladders,  was  told  off ;  and  the  British 
batteries  and  armed  vessels  were  placed  in  position  for  bom- 
bardment. The  little  garrison,  however,  bravely  defied  an 
army  and  opened  such  an  effective  fire  that  one  of  the  vessels 
was  disabled,  and  had  to  bo  abandoned.  After  a  resistance, 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  vindication  of  his  honour,  ]\L  Pou- 
chot,  the  hero  of  Fort  Niagara,  submitted  once  more  to  the 
humiliation  of  surrender. 

The  Iroquois  allies  of  the  British  had  resolved  to  avenge 
their  real  or  imagined  wrongs  by  the  massacre  of  the  garri- 
son. Amherst  learning  their  atrocious  design,  took  effect- 
ual measures  to  prevent  it.  The  Lidians  sullenly  submitted, 
but  bitterly  resented  the  interference,  and  threatened  to  aban- 
don the  expedition.     ' '  Although  I  wish  to  retain  their  friend- 
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ship,"  answered  the  general,  "  I  will  not  purchase  it  by  coun- 
tenancing barbarity."  His  maintenance  of  his  honour,  more 
than  compensated  for  the  loss  of  his  allies,  and  reflected  more 
glory  on  his  name  than  his  conquest  of  the  fort. 

As  the  expedition  approached  the  Cedar  Rapids,  Amherst 
expected  that  the  enemy  Avould  take  advantage  of  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  navigation  to  contest  his  passage.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  permit  the  boats  to  descend  the  rapids  singly  ;  l)ut 
insisted  on  advancing  with  a  number  of  boats  together,  convey- 
ing a  sufficient  force  of  artillery  and  grenadiers  to  overcome 
any  probable  opposition.  As  the  boats  entered  the  surging 
rapids  they  became  crowded  one  against  another,  and  many 
were  dashed  in  pieces  or  wrecked  upon  the  rocks.  By  tliis 
disaster,  eighty-eight  men  and  sixty-four  boats  were  lost, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  artillery  and  stores. 

The  three  armies  of  Amherst,  Haviland,  and  Murray,  reached 
Montreal  on  three  successive  days  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, sixteen  thousand  men  beleaguered  the  devoted  town,  the 
last  stand  of  French  fidelity  and  valour.  It  was  defended  only 
by  frail  walls,  and  by  three  thousand  war-wasted  and  disheart- 
ened men.  Resistance  was  impossible.  The  most  heroic 
conrage  could  do  no  more,  The  same  day,  De  Vaudreuil 
signed  the  capitulation  which  severed  Canada  from  France 
forever.  The  vast  region  extending  from  the  fishing-stations 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio 
rivers,  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  The 
entire  military  muster  of  C  '.lada,  included  in  the  capitulation, 
consisted  of  four  thousand  ,  .^\.u.::  troops,  who  were  conveyed 
to  France,  and  over  sixteen  thousand  colonial  militia,  who 
were  permitted  to  return  unmolested  to  their  homes. 
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CHAPTER  XrX. 


BRITISH  RULE— THE    COXSIIRACY  OF  PONTIAC. 

Beneficial  EfTectH  of  tlio  Conquest  —  State  of  the  Country  —  Military  Govern 
ment —  luipuacluncnt  and  runislnnent  of  Jjigot  —  The  Peace  of  Paris,  17C3  — 
Conspiracy  of  I'ontiac  —  Siege  of  Detroit  —  Massacres  in  the  West  —  Bou- 
quet's Victory  at  Bushy  Run  —  Jealousies  of  French  and  English  Races  —  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  Governor  —  Law  Reforms  —  The  Quebec  Act,  1774. 

THE  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  British  was  the  most  for- 
tunate event  in  its  histoiy.  It  supplanted  the  institutions 
of  the  middle  ages  by  those  of  modern  civilization.  It  gave 
local  self-government  for  abject  submission  to  a  foreign  power 
and  a  corrupt  court.  It  gave  the  protection  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  and  trial  by  jury,  instead  of  the  oppressive  tribunals  of 
feudalism.  For  ignorance  and  repression,  it  gave  cheap 
schools  and  a  free  press.  It  removed  the  arbitrary  shackles 
from  trade,  and  abolished  its  unjust  monopolies.  It  enfran- 
chised the  serfs  of  the  soil,  and  restricted  the  excessive  power 
of  the  seigneurs.  It  gave  an  immeasurably  ampler  liberty  to 
tho  people,  and  a  loftier  impulse  to  progress,  than  was  before 
known.  It  banished  the  greedy  cormorants  w^ho  grew  rich  by 
the  official  plunder  of  the  poor.  The  Avaste  and  ruin  of  a  pro- 
longed and  cruel  war  were  succeeded  by  the  reiga  of  peace 
and  prosperity  ;  and  the  pinchings  of  famine  by  the  rejoicings 
of  abundance.  The  habilans  could  now  cultivate  their  long 
neglected  acres  free  from  the  molestation  of  Indian  massacres, 
or  foar  of  British  invasion  ;  nor  were  they  subject  to  the  con- 
tinual pillage  of  a  Varin,  a  Cadet,  or  a  Bigot.  The  departure  of 
the  impoverished,  but  haughty  noblesse ^  who  looked  down  on 
honest  labour,  instead  of  being  a  social  loss,  relieved  the 
industry  of  the  country  of  a  grievous  incubus.  Even  the  con- 
quered colonists  themselves,  soon  recognized  their  improved 
condition  under  their  generous  conquerors. 
33 
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The  Abbe  Raynal,  a  contemporary  Freiicli  histori  grapher, 
thuswritis  concerning  the  results  of  the  conquest:  "  To  the 
impenetrably  mysterious  transactions  of  a  cruel  inquisition, 
succeeded  a  cool,  rational,  and  public  trial;  and  a  tribunal 
dreadful,  and  accustomed  to  shed  blood,  was  replaced  by  humane 
judges,  more  disposed  to  acknowledge  innocence  thau  to  sup- 
pose criminality.  The  conquered  people  have  been  otill  more 
delighted,  by  finding  the  liberty  of  their  persons  secured  for- 
ever by  the  famous  law  of  Habeas  Corpus.  J"  s  they  had  too 
long  been  victims  of  the  arbitrary  wills  of  those  who  governed 
them,  they  have  blessed  the  beneficent  hand  that  drew  them 
from  a  state  of  slavery  to  put  them  under  the  Drotection  of 
just  laws." 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  of  French  occupancy 
had  been  one  long  struggle  against  fearful  odds,  — first  with, the 
ferocious  savages,  then  with  the  combined  power  of  the  British 
colonies  and  the  mother  country.  The  genius  of  French 
Canada  was  a  strange  blending  of  the  military  and  religious 
spirit.  Even  commerce  wore  the  sword,  and  a  missionary 
enthusiasm  quickened  the  zeal  of  her  early  explorers.  The 
reign  of  peaceful  industry  was  now  to  succeed  that  of  martial 
prowess,  and  was  to  win  victories  no  less  renowned  than  those 
of  war. 

As  a  provisional  meaf  v  till  a  treaty  of  peace  should  define 
the  future  reliiilons  of  i.:,"*  ountry,  a  military  government  was 
organized  in  Canada.  The  country  was  divided  into  three 
jurisdictions,  —  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers, — ruled 
respectively  by  Generals  INIurray  and  Gage,  and  Colonel  Bur- 
ton. A  council  of  ofiicers  was  held  twice  a  week,  which 
administered  justice  in  all  matters  brought  before  it.  The 
despotic  authority  of  this  council  was  tempered  only  by  the 
integrity  and  generosity  of  its  members.  This  military  rule, 
though  distasteful  to  the  conquered,  blended  firmness  with 
kindness,  and  repressed  sedition  while  it  protected  loyalty. 
The  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  accorded  to  the  people, 
and  ^heir  mere  pressing  necessities  were  generously  relieved. 
Thoi  militia  were  sent  to  their  homes,  and  the  regular  soldiers, 
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four  thousaad  iu  iiuniber,  were  conveyed  to  France.  A  con- 
siderable exodus  of  the  noblesse,  officials,  and  merchants  al'vo 
took  place. 

Financially,  the  colony  was  bankrupt.  Bigot's  paper  c  — - 
rency,  which  had  flooded  the  country,  was  worthless,  and  great 
commercial  depression  ensued.  It  had  been  issued  ostensibly 
on  the  authority  of  the  King  of  France,  but  had  reached  the 
extent  of  over  three  millions  sterling,  which  was  far  in  excess 
of  the  authorized  amount,  and  had  so  depreciated  as  to  be 
worth  only  four  per  cent,  of  its  original  value.  When  the  con- 
quest put  an  end  to  French  rule,  the  royal  treasury  refused  to 
redeem  this  paper,  and  its  holders  sustained  a  loss  equal  to 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Even  during  the  last  siege  of  Quebec  by  De  Levi,  and  in  the 
very  death-agony  of  the  colony,  Bigot,  and  his  fellow-conspira- 
tors, sought  to  enrich  themselves  out  of  the  ruins  of  their 
country.  Falsified  accounts,  in  which  were  exorbitant  charges 
for  w^ork  never  done,  and  supplies  never  furnished,  were 
authorized  by  the  engineers,  and  paid  by  the  Intendaut,  v/ho 
received  himself  the  lion's  share  of  the  dishonest  gains.* 
Vast  quantities  of  stores  provided  for  the  army  were  seized  by 
the  monopolists,  and  resold  at  extortionate  prices,  tl'C  ^^Idic/s 
being,  meantime,  wretchedly  supplied,  and  the  peori  .ictii.uly 
l^erishing  of  want. 

Deep  chagrin  was  felt  in  France  at  the  loss  of  the  ftJirest 
•colony  of  the  crown,  with  the  subjugation  of  sixty  tho  'luid 
loyal  subjects,  who,  for  seven  years  of  battle  and  sieges,  of 
privation  and  suflfering,  had  bravely  struggled  against  over- 
whelming numbers  to  save  Canada  for  the  mother  country.  A 
court  of  inquiry  into  the  official  conduct  of  the  chief  colonial 
functionaries  was,  therefore,  held  in  Paris,  before  whicli  nearly 
overy  civil  officer  was  summoned. 
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*  "Among  tlio other  cLarges  against  tbo  French  government,"  says  Warbur- 
ton,  "  Avas  put  forward  a  bill  for  three  hundred  thousand  moccasins  for  tlio 
Indians;  the  infamous  Cadet  managed  this  contract  himself,  in  the  name  of  his 
clerk,  and  charged  the  crown  no  less  than  tluco  hundred  thousand  livres  for 
the  fraudulent  supply." 
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M.  de  VaiKlrouil,  tho  late  Governor,  together  with  Bigot  and 
other  members  of  tlio  "  Grand  Company,"  on  their  return  to 
France  "vvcrc  thrown  into  tho  Bastile,  to  await  their  trial.  The 
Governor  was  honourably  acquitted.  After  fifty-six  years 
faithful  service  of  the  crown  as  Governor,  successively,  of 
Throe  Kivers,  Louisiana,  and  Canada,  ho  returned  to  his  native 
country  poor,  having  sacrificed  his  private  fortune  for  the  pub- 
lic weal.  Tho  crimes  of  tho  Intendant  were  more  than  proven. 
He  and  his  fellow  cormorants  were  compelled  to  disgorge  their 
ill-gotten  plunder,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  twelve  million 
francs,  and  were  exiled  from  France  forever. 

In  October,  1700,  George  III.  became  King.  The  very 
eminence  of  Pitt  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  crown  and  nobles. 
The  Great  Commoner  resigned  office,  and  Avas  offered  tho 
government  of  Canada,  but  the  not  very  tempting  offer  was 
declined.  Still,  the  impulse  of  Pitt's  policy  enabled  England, 
Prussia,  and  little  Portugal  to  withstand  the  combined  power 
of  Europe.  The  naval  victories  of  Watson  and  Pococke,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  Philippines  and  Cuba,  though  over- 
shadowed by  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Havana,  one  of  the 
mos'  memorable  in  history,  maintained  the  ancient  supremacy 
of  tho  *'  sea-girt  isle."  The  awful  ravages  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  had  desolated  a  large  part  of  Europe,  had  slain  a  million 
of  men,  accumulated  a  mountain  of  debt,  and  produced  a  heri- 
tage of  international  hate  and  domestic  grief,  when  the  Peace 
of  Paris  again  gave  rest  to  the  war-wearied  world  in  17G3. 
Franc*  surrendered  to  Great  Britain  tho  whole  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  the  Great  West  to  the  valleys  of  the 
Wabafih  and  the  Illinois,  and  the  fair  and  fertile  West  India 
Islui!d«  of  Gaudaloupe,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Mar- 
tinico,  and  Dominica,  and  her  East  India  possessions ;  and 
Spain  gav€  ip  Florida,  and  all  her  territory  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. '-  Never,"  exclaimed  the  exultant  King,  *<  did  any 
nation  in  Europe  sign  such  a  peace  before." 

Yet  there  were  not  wanting  prophets  to  foretell  that  these 
great  colonies  would  not  always  remain  subject  to  the  little 
island   beyond   the    sea.     "  If  the   people   of   our    colonies," 
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•wrote  William  Burke,  a  relative  of  his  illustrious  namesake, 
**fnid  no  check  from  Canada,  they  will  extend  themselves 
almost  without  bounds,  and  increase  infinitely  from  all  causes. 
"What  the  consequence  will  be,  to  have  a  hardy,  numerous  and 
independent  people,  possessed  of  a  strong  country,  communi- 
cating little,  or  not  at  all,  with  England,  I  leave  to  your  own 
reflections.  A  neighbour  that  keeps  us  in  some  awe  is  not 
always  the  worst  of  neighbours.  There  should  be  a  balance  of 
power  in  America." 

Soon  after  the  cession  of  Canada,  the  red  cross  of  St.  George 
supplanted  the  lilied  flag  of  France  on  the  wooden  redoubts 
of  Presqu'  Ii>le,  De  Beuf,  Venango,  Detroit,  Miami,  Michilli- 
mackinac,  and  other  forts  in  the  west.  Major  Rogers,  with  two 
hundred  of  his  forest  "Rangers,"  had  proceeded  from  Montreal, 
soon  after  the  capitulation,  to  convey  dispatches  to  the  western 
forts,  and  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  French  commandants. 
Near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Cleveland  he  was  met  by 
the  celebrated  warrior,  Pontiac,  who  had  always  been  the 
stanch  ally  of  the  French.  This  haughty  forest  potentate 
accosted  the  intruding  British  officer  with  the  demand  :  '*  How 
have  you  dared  to  enter  my  country  without  my  leave?"  **  I 
come,"  replied  Rogers,  "  with  no  design  against  the  Indians, 
but  to  remove  the  French  out  of  your  country,"  and  he  offered 
the  W'ampum  of  peace.  This  Pontiac,  for  a  time,  declined  to 
accept,  and  at  length  agreed,  like  a  sovereign  prince,  to  suifer 
the  red-coat  soldiers  to  remain  in  his  country  so  long  as  they 
treated  him  wath  due  deference  and  respect. 

But  the  authority  of  the  English  was  of  an  aggressive  and 
uncompromising  character,  nor  was  V  exercised  with  as  much 
Judiciousness  as  had  been  that  of  the  French.  The  Indians  no 
longer  received  the  courteous  treatment  nor  the  politic  presents 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Their  chiefs,  when  visit- 
ing a  fort,  were  not  now  greeted  with  the  vol  I  of  drums  and 
firing  of  cannon,  nor  were  they  cajoled  with  flatteries,  bribed 
Avitli  medals  and  decorations,  or  regaled  at  the  officers'  tables, 
as  was  often  the  case  under  the  astute  rule  of  tlicir  former 
friends,  —  masters   they  would   have   disdained  to  call  them. 
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The  English,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  tjiko  the  trouble  to  study 
savage  etiquette,  or  to  conciliate  savage  antipathies.  They 
were  often  brusque,  and  sometimes  rude  and  stern  in  their 
intercourse  "with  tlie  red  race.  Many  of  the  Eni^lish  fta- 
traders,  too,  were  lawless  and  turbulent  ruflians,  who  plundered 
and  outraged  the  Indians  and  their  families. 

A  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  the  forest  wig- 
wams. This  was  fanned  to  a  flame  by  the  arts  and  eloquence 
of  Pontiac,  who  sought  to  exterminate  the  English  and  restore 
the  supremacy  of  his  race.  "With  the  wiles  of  a  Machiavelli, 
he  laid  a  deep  conspiracy  for  the  simultaneous  rising  of  all  the 
tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pcinisyl- 
vania  settlements.  They  were  to  seize  the  forts,  murder  the 
garrisons,  and  ravage  the  frontier. 

With  the  exception  of  Fort  Pitt,  the  fort  at  Detroit,  on  the 
beautiful  St.  Clair  River,  was  the  largest  and  most  important  in 
the  entire  West.  It  was  a  large  stockade,  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  city,  with  walls  twenty  feet  high,  enclosing  about 
eighty  houses.  Its  garrison  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  soldiers  and  eight  officers,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Gladwyn  ;  and  two  armed  vessels  lay  in  the  river.  Sixty  years 
before,  a  French  fort  and  settlement  had  been  planted  at  this 
favoured  spot,  whither  the  advantages  of  a  fertile  soil,  excellent 
fishing,  and  abundance  of  forest-game  had  attracted  a  French 
population  of  about  six  or  seven  hundred  persons.  There  svere 
also  in  the  vicinity  three  large  Indian  villages. 

Hero  Pontiac  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow  of  his  revolt, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  17G3,  nearly  three  years  after  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  post  by  the  British.  The  plan  of  attack  had  been 
previously  arranged  at  a  forest  council  of  tlio  dusky  warriors. 
Pontiac,  with  sixty  of  his  bravest  followers,  was  to  obtain 
entrance  to  the  fort  under  the  pretext  of  smoking  the  pipe  of 
peace.  Each  warrior  was  to  carry  beneath  his  blanket  his  gun, 
with  its  barrel  cut  off  short  so  as  to  admit  of  better  conceal- 
ment.    At  a  given  signal  they  were  to  fall  upon  the  garrison^ 
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aiul  open  Iho  gates  for  the  lulniisHiou  of  tlieir  tribesmen  prowl- 
ing Avitlioiit. 

A  young  sqnuw,  through  the  iuflncncc,  it  is  said,  of  ii  roman- 
tic attachment,  revealed  this  pk)t  to  Major  Ghidwyn,  tho  com- 
mandant, and  tho  garrison  was,  therefore,  on  the  guard.  As 
tho  Indians,  tho  next  day,  entered  the  fort,  they  beheld  tho 
soldiers  drawn  np  under  arms,  with  fixed  bayonets.  As  Pon- 
tiac  })egan  his  speech,  the  clash  of  weapons,  and  roll  of  drums, 
announced  the  discovery  of  his  plot.  Yot  he  was  allowed  to 
retire  unharmed,  Gladwyn  being  incredulous  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  imwilling  to  provoke  an  Indian  war. 
Two  days  later,  hundreds  of  yelling  savages  openly  attacked 
tho  fort,  massacred  some  English  settlers  who  lived  })eyond  its 
protection,  and  summoned  tho  garrison  to  surrender. 

Pontiac  now  resolved  to  attempt  a  regular  blockade,  and 
proclainicd  that  '*  the  first  man  that  shoidd  bring  provisions, 
or  anything  else  to  the  fort,  should  suifcr  death."  lie  solicited 
also  the  assistance  of  the  French,  and  mode  one  of  them  his 
secretary.  The  English,  however,  by  means  of  their  armed 
vessels,  commanded  the  river,  and  also  procured  provisions 
from  friendly  French  settlers.  For  fifteen  months  tho  savages, 
about  seven  htmdred  in  number,  closely  beleaguered  the  fort,— 
an  unexampled  siege  in  Indian  warfare,  —  defeating  successive 
forces  sent  to  its  relief.  To  obtain  food  for  his  warriors,  Pon- 
liac  levied  contributions  from  the  French,  and,  in  imitation  of 
European  finance,  issued  promissory  notes  draAvn  upon  birch- 
bark,  and  signed,  with  his  own  totem,  an  otter ;  all  of  which, 
on  their  maturing,  were  faithfully  redeemed. 

The  other  forts  throughout  the  West,  with  scarce  an  excep- 
tion, were  reduced  by  stratagen\,  hy  assault,  or  by  siege.  At 
Fort  Sandiisky,  a  number  of  Indians,  under  the  guise  of 
frieudshi]),  gained  admission,  massacred  the  garrison,  and  car- 
ried off  the  commandant  prisoner.  Such  also  was  the  fate  of 
the  unhappy  occupants  of  Fort  Joseph,  on  Lake  Michigan.  At 
Fort  jVIiami,  the  commandant  w^as  induced  to  visit  a  sick  squaw, 
and,  while  engaged  in  his  errand  of  mercy,  was  treacherously 
shot  down,  and  the  little  garrison  surprised. 
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At  Michillimackinac,  tlio  savages  eiigngod  hcforo  tlio  fort  in 
ail  aiiiniatccl  contest  of  la  crosse  ;  an  exciting  game  of  strength 
and  skill,  in  ■which  two  parties,  armed  with  raquets,  strive,  the 
one  to  force  a  l>!ill  between  two  stakes  erected  in  the  field, 
while  the  other  endeavonrs  to  prevent  its  reaching  the  giuil. 
The  soldiers  and  ofFicers  lounged  around  the  gates  watching  the 
absorbing  game,  the  commandant  indulging  his  sporting  pro- 
jiensity  by  betting  on  its  result.  Squaws  strolled  unnoticed 
into  the  fort.  At  length,  a  well-directed  blow  tossed  the  ball 
within  the  gate.  As  the  Indians  rushed  after  it,  the  squaws 
gave  them  the  hatchets  which  they  had  koi)t  hidden  beneath 
their  blankets.  The  work  of  massacre  began.  The  garrison 
was  overpowered,  and  all  who  were  not  slain  were  made 
prisoners. 

At  Fort  Presqu'  Isle  twenty-seven  men,  after  an  her  ic 
defence,  in  which  their  block-house  was  tired,  and  their  stockado 
undermined,  in  order  to  escape  massacre  surrendered  to  a 
force  of  two  hundred  savages  from  Pontiac's  camp  at  Detroit. 
From  Fort  Lo  Beuf  the  garrison  escaped  to  the  woods  by 
night,  while  the  savages  thought  that  they  were  perishing  in 
the  flames.  At  Fort  Venango,  not  a  soul  survived  to  tell  the 
story  of  its  destruction.  Such  were  some  of  the  episodes  of 
the  bloody  conspiracy  of  the  Indian  tribes  imder  the  influence 
of  this  forest  Mithridates. 

Meanwhile,  a  camp  of  three  thousand  Indians,  including  the 
families  of  the  warriors,  was  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Detroit.  On  the  30th  of  May,  the  besieged  garrison  caught  a 
glimpse  of  hope.  A  fleet  of  English  boats  was  seen  gliding 
up  the  river,  containing,  it  was  believed,  long  expected  re-en- 
forcements from  Niagara.  It  was  hailed  by  a  volley  from  the 
guns,  and  a  cheer  from  the  garrison,  but  the  answering  Indian 
yell  conveyed  the  dreadful  tidings  that  the  convoy  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Cuyler,  with  a  force  of  nine- 
ty-six men,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  stores  and  ammunition, 
had  been  surprised  near  Point  Pelee  by  a  lurking  band  of 
Pontiac's  warriors.  Sixty  were  killed  or  captured,  the  rest 
escaped. 
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A  month  later,  a  schooner  convoying  sixty  men,  arrived  iit 
the  mouth  of  tlio  river,  nnd  fouglit  its  way  up  to  tlio  fort 
against  tenfold  odds.  On  tlio  29th  of  July,  the  besieged  gar- 
rison was  surprised  by  tho  appearaneo  of  twenty-two  barges 
conveying  Captain  Dalzell,  lato  aide-de-camp  to  General  Am- 
herst, with  a  re-enforcement  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  men, 
and  an  ample  store  of  ammunition.  They  had  made  their  way 
up  tho  river  in  the  night,  and  so  escaped  detection  by  the 
enemy. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  strike  a  bold  blow  at  the  beyiegers. 
Dalzell  mged  that  a  night  attack  should  be  made  on  Pontiac's 
camp.  Gladwyu  reluctantly  consented,  and,  at  two  oVlock  on 
the  morning  of  July  31,  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
marched  out  of  the  fort,  and  took  the  road  along  the  riverside. 
Keen-eyed  Indian  scouts,  from  tho  neighbouring  forest,  watched 
their  progress,  and  as  they  were  crossing  a  narrow  bridge, 
over  a  stream,  two  miles  from  tho  fort,  which  ever  since  has 
borne  tlio  name  of  Bloody  Hun,  a  murderous  tire  was  poured 
into  their  ranks  from  behind  a  breastwork  of  logs  among  the 
trees.  Amid  tho  darkness  the  soldiers  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  (lily  escaped  being  surrounded  by  far  superior 
numbers  by  a  precipitate  retreat.  In  this  disastrous  affair, 
the  English  lost  sixty  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  among  them 
the  gallant  Dalzell  himself,  who  lost  his  life  in  endeavouring  to 
rescue  one  of  his  wounded  men.  The  Indian  camp  now 
increased  to  over  a  thousand  warriors,  but  the  garrison  was 
over  three  hundred  strong,  and  was  quite  able  to  keep  the 
besiegers  at  bay. 

Tho  schooner  "  Glad wyn,"  with  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  return- 
ing with  stores  from  Niagara,  was  shortly  after  attacked  at 
night  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  savages.  After  a  desperate 
contest,  the  mate  called  out  to  blow  up  the  magazine.  Hearing 
this  alarming  order,  the  Indians,  who  were  swarming  on  her 
deck,  plunged  overboard,  and  the  vessel  escaped  with  the  loss 
of  two  of  its  crew. 

Nor  were  the  garrisoned  forts  alone  assailed  by  these  ruthless 
Indian  warriors.      They  waylaid  and  murdered   the  English 
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trader  in  the  wilderness,  and  ravaged  tlio  entire  frontier  with 
fire  and  scalping-knife.  They  swarmed  on  the  border  settle- 
ments, skulked  through  the  forests,  lay  in  wait  near  the  clear- 
ings, shooting  down  the  farmers  in  the  field,  sculping  the 
housewife  by  her  hearthstone,  tomahawking  the  babe  in  its 
cradle.     About  two  thousand,  it  is  estimated,  were  massacred. 

At  Fort  Pitt  was  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ecuyer,  a  brave  Swiss 
officer,  together  with  two  hundred  women  and  children. 
Towards  the  close  of  May  a  band  of  Indians  brought  three 
hundred  pounds'  worth  of  furs  to  the  fort  and  exchanged  them 
for  guns,  powder,  bullets,  and  scalping-knives.  That  night 
arrived  intelligence  of  the  attack  on  the  English  posts.  The 
fort  was  speedily  put  in  a  condition  of  defence,  a  rude  engine 
was  constructed  to  extinguish  fires,  and  bullet-proof  chambers 
were  prepared  for  the  protection  of  the  women  and  children. 
It  was  soon  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  yelling  Indians,  who, 
burrowing  in  the  river-banks,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  for 
days,  though  without  inflicting  serious  damage. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Colonel  Bouquet  had  been  de- 
spatched from  Philadelphia  with  a  force  of  five  hundred  High- 
landers and  provincial  "Rangers"  to  relieve  Fort  Pitt,  and 
strengthen  the  garrison  at  Detroit.  With  a  heavy  baggage- 
train,  conveying  powder,  florr,  and  provisions,  and  driving  a 
hundred  beeves,  and  twice  ac  many  sheep,  the  expedition  toiled 
through  the  wilderness  and  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
Before  reaching  the  frontier,  they  found  the  country  devastated 
by  a  cruel  foe.  They  passed  ruined  mills,  deserted  farms,  and 
fields  waving  with  ripened  grain,  but  without  a  hand  to  gather 
m  the  harvest.  At  length,  the  wagons  had  to  be  left  behind, 
and,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  pack-horses,  laden  with  flour ^ 
the  little  army  pressed  on  in  their  toilsome  journey. 

When  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Fort  Pitt,  near  a  stream 
named  Bushy  Run,  the  Indians,  who  had  been  besieging  the 
fort,  formed  an  ambuscade  in  the  forest,  and  opened  a  deadly 
fire  on  Bouquet's  advance-guard.  The  Highlanders  gallantly 
charged  with  the  bayonet,  but  the  convoy  was  soon  surrounded 
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by  hundreds  of  yelling  savages.  For  seven  long  hours  the 
conflict  raged,  till  the  approach  of  darkness  brought  it  to  a 
close.  That  night  the  English  lay  upon  their  arms  on  the 
scene  of  the  battle,  and,  with  the  earliest  light,  the  conflict  was 
renewed.  The  wounded  were  placed  in  the  centre,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  bags  of  flour,  while  the  soldiers  formed  a  circle 
around  them  and  the  horses.  From  dawn,  till  the  hot  sun  of 
August  rose  high  in  the  heavens,  that  devoted  band  presented 
an  unbroken  front  to  the  foe,  tortured  by  a  burning  thirst  more 
terrible  than  the  galling  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed.  The 
wounded  horses,  too,  broke  away  and  galloped  wildly  through 
the  ranks.  The  Indians,  meanwhile,  fired  from  behind  the 
trees,  and  made  occasional  rushes  to  break  the  circle,  but  fled 
before  the  charges  of  the  Highlanders  and  '*  Rangers." 

In  order  to  avert  impending  destruction,  Bouquet  resorted 
to  stratagem.  He  ordered  two  companies  to  retire  on  the 
centre,  as  if  retreating.  The  Indians  hailed  the  movement 
with  fiendish  yells  as  a  sign  of  defeat,  and  made  a  rush  to  break 
the  circle.  The  retiring  companies,  meanwhile,  issued  unper- 
ceived  from  the  rear,  and  fell  with  terrific  onslaught  on  the 
flank  of  the  astonished  Indians.  With  a  rush  and  a  cheer,  the 
Highlanders  were  upon  them  with  the  bayonet,  and,  attacked 
in  front  and  flank,  they  were  utterly  routed,  leaving  sixty  slain 
upon  the  field.  In  the  two  days'  action,  the  loss  of  the  British 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  or  one-fourth  of  their  entire 
number.  Burning  what  stores  they  could  not  carry  oflf,  the 
victors  pressed  on  to  Fort  Pitt,  to  the  siege  of  which  their 
arrival  promptly  put  an  end. 

Even  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  New  York, 
hostile  bands  of  Indians  ravaged  the  frontier  settlements.  On 
the  13th  of  September,  a  British  convoy  was  assailed  at 
*«  Devil's  Hole,"  three  miles  below  Niagara  Falls,  and  of  eighty 
men,  seventy-two  fell  victims  to  the  scalping-knife. 

During  the  winter  the  siege  of  Detroit  was  not  vigorously 
pressed,  most  of  the  tribes  being  absent  on  hunting  expeditions  ;. 
but  prowling  bands  still  lurked  in  the  neighbouring  itm. 
forest,  and  stragglers  from  the  fort,  with  scarcely  an  exception > 
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paid  the  penalty  of  their  temerity  with  their  scalps.  "With  the 
returning  spring,  several  tribes  came  back  to  press  the  siege. 
But  Pontiac,  despairing  of  success,  in  consequence  of  the  peace 
between  the  English  and  the  French,  retreated  in  chagrin  to  a 
camp  on  the  Maumeo  River. 

Vigorous  efforts  were  now  made  by  the  British  to  i)ut  an  end 
to  this  humiliating  and  destructive  Indian  war.  General  Gage, 
who  had  succeeded  Amherst  as  commander-in-chief,  ordered 
General  Bradstreet,  the  hero  of  Fort  Frontenac,  to  relieve 
l.)etroit,  and  to  re-garrison  the  western  forts  ;  and  Colonel  Bou- 
quet was  comn  anded  to  reduce  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

The  veteran  skill  of  Sir  William  Johnson  in  the  management 
of  the  Indians  was  still  more  eficacious  in  bringing  about  a 
peace,  than  either  of  these  armed  demonstrations.  In  the 
month  of  July,  by  his  invitation,  no  less  than  two  thousand 
Indian  warriors  from  all  parts  of  the  great  West,  were  assem- 
bled beneath  the  guns  of  Fort  Niagara.  After  much  speech- 
making  and  interchange  of  wampum-belts,  a  separate  treaty 
of  peace  was  made  with  each  tribe,  and  the  delegates  were 
despatched  to  their  homes  laden  with  presents. 

General  Bradstreet,  with  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  soldiers, 
had,  in  the  meantime,  advanced  from  Albany,  by  way  of 
Oswego,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  number  of  armed  Cana- 
■dians,  proceeded  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Detroit.  At 
Presqu'  Isle,  he  received  a  sham  embassy  from  the  Shaw- 
uees  and  Delawares,  and  credulously  made  a  treaty  with 
them,  while  their  warriors  were  still  murdering  and  scalp- 
on    the     Pennsylvanian     frontiers.       On    the     2Gth     of 
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August,  he  reached  Detroit,  and  was  received  with 
by  the  garrison,  which  had  endured  the  unparalleled  Indian 
siege  of  fifteen  months.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with 
the  neighbouring  tribes  on  thei.r  complete  submission,  and  a 
force  was  sent  to  re-garrison  Fort  Michillimackinac. 

General  Bradstreet  now  returned  to  Canada,  refusing  to  co- 
operate with  Colonel  Bouquet,  believing  that  he  had  concluded 
a  permanent  peace  with  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
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The  gallant  Bouquet,  however,  better  understood  the  deceit  of 
Indian  nature.  "With  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  reguhir  sol- 
diers and  backvr'oods  fighters,  ho  marched  boldly  west  from 
Fort  Pitt,  and  dictated  terms  of  peace  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  revolting  tri))es.  He  also  rescued 
several  hundreds  of  white  prisoners  from  their  cruel  captors, 
and  restored  them,  amid  scenes  of  touching  pathos  and  rejoic- 
nig,  to  their  anxious  friends.  Husbands  and  wives,  parents, 
and  children,  who  had  been  long  separated,  Avere  now  giveu 
back  to  each  other's  embrace.  In  not  a  few  instances,  tender 
ties  had  been  formed  in  the  forest  wigwams,  where  the  captives 
had  been  adopted  or  married  into  Indian  families,  which  were 
not  broken  without  a  pang. 

Pontiac  subsequently  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  Indian  hordes 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  against  the  English,  for  this 
purpose  sending  envoys  to  the  numerous  tribes  upon  that 
mighty  stream.  The  growing  ascendency  of  the  British 
throughout  the  great  West,  however,  rendered  this  attempt 
abo^'tive.  Pontiac  himself,  at  length,  submitted  to  English 
rule,  and,  a  few  years  later,  was  killed  near  St.  Louis,  while 
drunk,  by  an  Illinois  Indian. 

*  ^ter  the  Peace  of  Paris,  signed  February  10,  1763,  Canada 
was  formally  annexed  to  the  British  possessions  by  royal  proc- 
lamation. British  subjects  were  invited  to  settle  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  by  the  promise  of  the  protection  of  British 
laws,  and  of  the  establishment,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  would  admit,  of  representative  institutions.  Liberal 
land  grants  were  also  made  to  military  settlers.  These  grants 
ranged  from  five  thousand  to  fifty  acres,  varying  with  the  rank 
of  the  grantee,  from  field  officers  down  to  private  soldiers. 
After  ten  years*  occupation,  they  were  to  be  subject  to  ♦'  quit- 
rents" —  a  small  annual  tax,  the  payment  of  which  exempted 
the  landholder  from  all  other  service.  This  payment  was  not, 
however,  rigidly  enforced,  and,  in  many  places,  fell  into  desue- 
tude. The  proposed  collection  of  accumulated  arrears  in  later 
times  was  a  cause  of  great  discontent.  A  civil  government, 
consisting  of  Governor  and  council,  was  formed,  and  courts 
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were  established  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  accordaDce 
with  the  laws  of  England.  The  printing-press  —  that  palladium 
of  free  institutions  —  was  first  introduced  in  Canada  in  1764, 
and  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  first  number  of  the  *•  Quebec 
Gazette,"  which  is  still  published,  made  its  appearance.* 

The  '*  new  subjects,"  as  the  French  were  called,  soon  found 
themselves  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the 
British  settlers,  or  ♦*  old  subjects."  The  latter,  although  as 
regards  numbers,  an  insignificant  minority, —  less  than  five  hun- 
dred in  all,  chiefly  half-pay  oflicers,  disbanded  soldiers,  and 
merchants, —  assumed  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  dominant  race, 
engrossing  the  public  oflices  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sous  of  the 
soil.  The  terms  of  the  proclamation  were  interpreted,  like  the 
law  of  England  for  sixty-five  years  later,  as  excluding  Roman 
Catholics  from  all  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  state.  The  French 
•were  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George,  but 
even  for  the  sake  of  public  employment  would  not  forswear 
their  religion. 

The  British  privilege  of  trial  by  jury,  that  safeguard  of 
popular  liberty,  was  little  appreciated,  accompanied  as  it  was 
by  increased  expense  and  by  the  inconvenience  of  being 
conducted  in  an  unknown  language.  The  simple  habitans 
preferred  the  direct  decision  of  the  judge  in  accordance  with 
their  ancient  customs. 

General  Murray,  by  his  conciliatory  and  equitable  treatment 
of  the  conquered  race,  as  far  as  possible  within  the  limits  above 
indicated,  evoked  the  jealousy  and  complaint  of  the  English 
pla'^e-hunters,  many  of  whom  were  thoroughly  mercenary  and 
coirupt.  Complaints  of  his  administration  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land, accompanied  by  petitions  for  his  recall.  His  policy  was 
approved,  however,  by  the  Home  Government,  and  he  received 
substantial  preferment. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  appointed  the  successor  of  General 
Murray,  and  p'*oved  himself  the  protector  and  friend  of  the 

*  It  was  established  by  William  Brown  and  Thomas  Gilmore,  of  Philadel- 
phia, whoso  names  deserve  honourable  mention  as  the  pioneers  of  journahsm 
in  Canada. 
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conquered  colonists.  In  the  administration  of  justice,  which 
was  the  ground  of  much  controversy,  a  compromise  was 
effected,  hi  criminal  cases,  trial  by  jury  and  English  forms 
were  observed.  In  civil  cases  —  those  affecting  property  and 
inheritance  —  the  old  French  laws  and  procedures  were  allowed 
to  prevail.  The  English  settlers,  however,  objected  strenu- 
ously to  several  features  of  the  land  laws.  The  feudal  tenure, 
by  which,  on  every  transfer  of  real  estate,  one-twelfth  of  the 
purchase  money  must  be  paid  to  the  seigneur  within  whose 
seigneury  the  land  lay,  was  especially  obnoxious.  This  was  a 
heavy  tax  on  all  improvements,  buildings,  and  the  liiie,  and 
greatly  discouraged  the  growth  of  towns,  and  drainage  of  land 
or  other  modes  of  increasing  its  value.  The  French  also 
opposed  the  registration  of  deeds,  either  from  ignorant  apathy, 
or  on  account  of  the,  as  they  conceived,  needless  expense. 
Consequently  British  land  purchasers  or  mortgagees  sometimes 
found  themselves  defrauded  by  previous  mortgages,  to  which 
the  French  law  permitted  a  sworn  secrecy.  Notwithstanding 
these  and  other  anomalies,  the  country  entered  on  a  career  of 
prosperity,  and  began  to  increase  in  population,  agricultural 
and  commercial. 

At  length,  after  long  delay,  in  1774,  as  a  definite  settlement 
of  the  government  of  the  colony,  the  Quebec  Act  was  passed 
by  the  British  parliament.  It  extended  the  bounds  of  the 
province  from  Labrador  to  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Ohio  to 
the  watershed  of  Hudson's  Bay.  It  established  the  right  of  the 
French  to  the  observance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  with- 
out civil  disability,  and  confirmed  the  tithes  to  the  clergy, 
exempting,  however,  Protestants  from  their  paymert.  It 
restored  the  French  civil  code,  and  established  the  English 
administration  of  law  in  criminal  cases.  Supreme  authority 
was  vested  in  the  Governor  and  a  council  of  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-three  members,  the  latter  being  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  persons  of  British  birth. 

The  English-speaking  minority  felt  that  their  rights  were 
sacrificed.  They  were  denied  the  promised  elective  Assembly, 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and,  in 
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certain  cases,  of  trial  by  jury  ;  and  were  subjected  to  the  civil 
code,  and  held  their  property  under  the  ill-understood  laws  of 
a  foreign  country.  Fox,  Burke,  Chatham  and  Townshend  pro- 
tested against  the  injustice  in  the  Imperial  parliament.  Chat- 
ham rose  from  his  sick-bed  to  denounce  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  ♦*  It  is  an  Act,"  he  said,  "  that  tears  up  justice  by  the 
roots,  destroys  the  liberty  that  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of 
every  constitution,  and  that  will  soon  lose  His  Majesty  the 
hearts  of  all  his  American  subjects."  The  merchants  and  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  city  of  London,  always  the  champii-iis  of 
popular  liberty,  petitioned  ..gainst  the  bill,  but  the  King  gf  ve  it 
his  sanction,  declaring  that  '*  it  was  founded  on  the  clearest 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  would,  he  doubted  not, 
have  the  best  eflfect  in  quieting  the  minds  and  promoting  the 
happiness  of  his  Canadian  subjects." 

The  American  colonies  complained  bitterly  at  the  transfer  to 
Canada  of  the  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio,  for  which 
tLey  had  so  long  and  valorously  struggled.  **  You  have  given 
up,"  said  Thomas  Townshend,  their  mouthpiece  in  the  British 
Parliament,  ♦*  almost  all  the  country  "vhich  was  the  subject  of 
dispute,  and  for  which  we  went  to  war;  extending,  in  the 
words  of  the  bill,  southward  to  the  Ohio,  westward  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  northward  to  the  territory  granted  io  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company."  The  Protestant  clergy,  especially,  took 
great  offence  at  the  provisions  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  many  of  them  were  led  to  lend  their  influence  in 
favour  of  the  impending  American  Revolution.  The  Act,  how- 
ever, was  received  with  delight  by  the  French  population,  and 
continued  for  seventeen  years  the  rule  of  government  of  the 
province.. 
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Causes  of  tlio  American  Rovolntion  —  The  Stamp  Dutiea  —  Tlie  "Boston  Tea 
Party,"  1773  —  Conc.ml,  Loxiugton,  riooiidcroya,  and  Bunker  11111,1775  — 
American  Invasion  of  Canada  —  Capture  of  Forta  Chambly  and  St.  J«)hn  — 
Montgomery  Ocoiipios  Montreal  —  Arnold's  WilderncHS  Raid  — InofTcctive 
Siege  of  Quobeo  —  Death  of  Montgomery  —  Defeat  of  Arnold  —  American 
Invasion  Repulsed  —  Declaration  of  Independence,  177G  —  Burgoyne'a  Ad- 
vance from  Canada  and  Surrender  at  Saratoga,  1777  —  Governor  Carleton 
Rcsignc  —  Is  Succeeded  by  General  Ha^dimand,  1779 —  Recognition  of  Amer- 
ican Independence —  The  Peace  of  Versailles  (1783)  male ea  the  Great  Lakes; 
the  Western  Boundary  of  Canada  —  The  United  Empire  Loyalists  seek 
Homes  in  the  British  Provinces. 

THE  general  policy  of  Great  Britain  toward  lier  Aincricarr 
colonies  was  one  of  commercial  repression.     The  Navi- 
gation Laws  (passed  1651  l.ythe  Commonwealth,  confirmed  by 
Charles  II.,  16G0),  prohibited  tlic  exportation  from  the  crown 
colonies  of  certain  products,  except  to  Great  Britain  and  in 
British  ships ;   or  the  conveyance  of  any  products   of  Asia, 
Africa  or  America  to  any  port  in  Great  Britain,  except  in  Brit- 
ish ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  the  goods  were 
tlie  product.     American  merchants  were,  therefore,  precluded 
by  law  from  the  direct  importation  of  sugar,  tea,  spices,  cotton, 
and  similar  foreign  products.     These  were  required  first  to  be 
shipped  to  Great  Britain,  and  then  to  be  re-shipped  to  America 
at  greatly  increased   cost  and   delay.      The   colonial  traders 
largely  disregarded  this  prohibition,  and  grew  rich  by  smug- 
gling, which  acquired  in  time  a  sort  of  toleration.     "With  the 
growth  of  American  commerce,  Imperial  jealousy  was  aroused. 
The  colonial  vessels   were   seized   and  the  contraband  goods 
confiscated  by  British  ships  or  by  the  officers  of  His  Majesty's 
customs.     These  confiscations  sometimes  took  place  with  little 
ceremony,  if  not  with  violence ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened that  serious  riots  occurred.     The  manufacture  of  certaia 
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malorlala,  na  -wool  and  iron,  Avas  also,  in  defiance,  it  was  frit, 
of  iiatnral  rights,  jji-ohihitcd  in  tho  colonics.  The  oligarchical 
power  of  tho  crown  otHcials,  and  tho  olTcnsivo  assumptions  of 
tho  Church  csta])lishcd  by  law,  moreover,  gavo  dcc[)  olFonco  to 
tho  democratic  communities  of  tho  American  colonies. 

In  order  to  meet  tho  colonial  military  expenditure,  a  stamp 
duty  was  imposed  on  all  legal  documents.  Tho  colonists  denied 
tho  right  of  tho  Imperial  Parliament  to  impose  taxes  without 
their  consent.  Tho  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  ni  a  year,  but  tho 
obnoxious  principle  of  taxation  without  representation  was 
maintained  by  a  light  duty  on  tea,  and  some  other  articles.* 
Tho  colonists  refused  to  receivo  tho  taxed  commodities,  and  a 
party  of  men,  disguised  as  Indians,  threw  into  Boston  harbour 
(December  IG,  1773),  tho  tea  on  board  tho  East  India  vesbols, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  and  forty  chests.  Parliament,  in- 
censed at  this  "  flat  rebellion,"  closed  the  port  of  Boston,  and, 
against  tho  protest  and  warnmg  of  some  of  England's  greatest 
statesmen,  sent  troops  to  enforce  submission. 

A  Continental  Congress  was  convened  at  Philadelphia  (Sep- 
tember, 1774),  which  petitioned  the  King,  but  in  vain,  for  tho 
(Continuance  of  tho  colonial  liberties.  The  creation,  by  the 
Quebec  Act,  of  a  great  Northern  province,  whose  government 
was  administered  by  agents  responsible  only  to  the  crown,  was 
regarded  as  fraught  with  peril  to  the  interests  of  the  older 
(polonies.  It  was  hoped  that  the  disaffection  among  the  British 
population  of  Canada,  and,  perhaps,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
French  :to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  conquest,  would  induce 
not  a  few  of  the  people  of  Canada  to  joint  the  revolt  against 
Great  Britjiin.  Circular  letters  were,  therefore,  sent  to  Canada 
p,nd  Nova  Scotia,  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  send  delegates  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  at  Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile,  at  Concord  and  Lexington  (April  19,  1775), 
occurred  the  collision  between  the  armed  colonists  and  tlic 
soldiers  of  the  King,  which  precipitated  the  \Var  of  Independ- 
ence, and  the  loss  to  Great  Britain  of  her  American  colonies. 


*  Tho  duty  on  tea  was  tlireepence  per  pound,  —  one-fourth  of  tliat  paid  in 
England. 
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From  llio  mouiifniiis  of  Vonnoiit  to  (ho  everglades  of  Georgia, 
a  pjitriotio  enthusiasm  Imrst  forth.  A  eontinental  army  waa 
orijanized.  General  (lajjo  was  besiei^ed  in  IJoston.  A  small 
force  waa  collected  in  Vermont  for  the  capture  of  Fort  'i'ieou- 
deroga.  On  the  night  of  May  0,  it  crossed  Lake;  Cliamplain, 
and,  at  dawn,  next  morning,  eighty-three  men  surprised  and 
captured,  "witiiout  a  Mow,  the  fort  which  had  cost  Great  I^ritain 
eight  millions  sterling,  two  great  campaigns,  and  a  multitude  of 
precious  lives  to  win.  Crown  l*oint,  with  Its  slender  garrison 
of  twelve  men,  surrendered  at  the  first  summons,  and  thus  the 
♦'gateway  of  Canada"  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgent  colon- 
ists. A  few  weeks  later,  at  liunker  Hill  (Juno  17,  1775),  the 
colonial  volunteers  proved  their  ability  to  copo  with  the  veteran 
troops  of  England.  Five  hundred  of  the  former,  and  a  thou- 
sand of  tl: "  latter,  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  fatal  slope. 

General  Carlctou  resolved  to  recover,  if  possible.  Crown 
Point  and  Ticondcroga.  He  called  upon  tho  seigneurs  to  enroll 
tlieir  tenants  or  censitairesy  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  tho 
feudal  tenure  by  which  they  held  their  lands.  Many  of  the 
seigneurs  responded  promptly  to  this  appeal,  but  tho  tenantry, 
who  had  not  forgotten  the  hardships  of  tho  late  war,  denied 
their  liability  to  military  service.  The  Governor,  who  had 
scarcely  eight  hundred  regular  soldiers  at  his  command  for  the 
protection  of  the  province,  declared  martial  law  to  bo  in  force, 
and  endeavoured  to  call  out  the  militia  by  proclamation.  But 
even  this  appeal,  backed  up  as  it  was  by  the  mandate  of 
Bishop  De  Briand,  exhorting  tho  people  to  take  up  anns,  was 
meflfcctual. 

The  American  Congress  now  resolved  on  the  invasion  of 
Canada,  believing  that  the  revolted  colonists  had  many  sympa- 
thizers in  the  country,  wao  were  only  waiting  for  the  presence 
of  an  armed  force  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Revolution. 

hi  the  month  of  September,  a  colonial  force  of  a  thousand 
men,  under  General  Schuyler,  advanced  by  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plam  against  Montreal ;  and  another,  under  Colonel  Arnold,  by 
way  of  the  Kennebec  and  Chaudi6re,  against  Quebec.  Gov- 
ernor Carlcton  still  endeavoured,  but  at  first  with  only  very 
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partial  success,  to  piilist  tho  co-operation  of  tho  Froncli  for  the 
dcfciu'c  of  tlio  country.  They  were  not,  indi'ed,  8e«lue«Ml  from 
their  ailiegiunco  hy  tiie  l»liin(]islnnents  of  tlu^  revolted  colonies ; 
but,  for  tho  most  inxHy  i\wy  continued  apathetic,  till  their 
homes  were  in  danger.  Some  of  tho  Canadians,  however, 
both  French  and  English,  synipiithi/ed  witli  tho  invaders,  and 
gave  th(»m  hoth  piissive  and  active  assistance. 

WIiil<!  Scjniylcr  was  held  in  check  at  Fort  St.  John,  on  the 
iJichelieu,  Colcniel  Kthan  Allen,  with  somo  three  hundred  men, 
advanced  to  Montreal.  Taking  possession  of  somo  1)arn3  and 
houst's  n(>ar  the  town,  he  was  attacked  hy  General  Carleton, 
with  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  tifty  local  militia,  and  somo 
thirty  regulars.     Allen  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and 

sent  in  irons  to  England.  Colonel  llichard 
Montgomery,  a  bravo  and  generous  Irish 
gentleman,  had  succeeded  to  Schuyler's 
command.  lie  vigorously  urged  the  siego 
of  Forts  St.  John  and  Cliambly.  Tho 
latter  ingloriously  surrendered  to  two  hun- 
,,_^^^^^^  dred  Americans,  after  u  siego  of  a  da}'  and 
^^P'WP^^'^^^  a  half.  Tho  prisoners,  one  hundred  and 
BicHAun  MoxTooMKRY.  sixty-ciglit  lu  numbcr,  were  sent  to  Con- 
necticut. Tho  capture  of  seventeen  cannon,  and  six  tons  of 
powder,  was  of  immense  advantage  to  Montgomery,  enabling 
him  to  press  with  greater  vigour  the  siego  of  Fort  St.  John. 

Meanwhile,  General  Carleton,  by  great  efforts,  got  together 
about  eight  hundred  Canadians,  regulars,  and  Indians,  for  tho 
relief  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  of  Fort  St.  John.  On  tho 
31st  of  October,  he  attempted,  in  thirty-four  boats,  to  cross 
the  St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Colonel  Maclean  at  Sorcl.  As  they  approached  Longueuil, 
an  American  force  of  three  hundred  men,  with  two  field-guns, 
opened  fire  on  the  boats  so  vigorously  that  Carleton  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Montreal.  The  commandant  at  Fort  St. 
John,  despairing  of  relief,  and  short  of  both  provisions  and 
ammunition,  surrendered,  after  a  siege  of  fifty  days,  with  a 
garrison  of  five  hundred  regulars  and  Canadian  militia. 
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Tho  greater  part  of  llic  regular  troops  in  tlie  proviucv'  lia«l 
now  het'ii  captured,  and  Montgoiiu'ry  advanced  unop|)osed  to 
Montreal,  (rovernor Carletiin  and  llrigadier-(ien<'ral  IVi'scott, 
after  destroying  tl»e  military  wlores,  escaped  with  a  hundrcMl  and 
twenty  men,  just  in  time  to  avoid  capture.  On  tlu^  l:Ml»of 
November,  Montgomery  occupied  the  town,  and  gainccl  the 
good-will  of  the  people  by  his  gem^rous  disposition  ami  atfahlo 
manners. 

Jtrigadier-Cieneral  Prcacott,  and  his  connnand,  were  inter- 
cepted at  Sorel  by  a  force  of  Americans,  with  an  armed  vessel 
and  some  tloating  batteries.  Carleton  escaped  oidy  by  being 
rowed,  with  nmtlled  oars,  by  night,  past  tho  American  guards ; 
and  so  reached  Quebec,  which  was  now  mcnaciul  by  lienedic't 
Arnold.  That  officer,  who  subsefpiently  gained  eternal  infamy 
by  the  base  attempt  to  l)etray  tho 
fortress  of  West  Point,  com- 
mitted to  his  keeping,  had  pre- 
viously visited  Qnebec,  and  had 
secret  correspondents  among  its 
inhabitttiits.  In  tho  month  of 
September,  -with  a  force  of  -^f^, 
nearly  a  thousand  men,  among 
whom  was  Aaron  Burr,  a  future 
Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  he  had  toiled  up  the  swift 
current  of  the  Kennebec  and 
Dead  Kiver,  to  the  head-waters 
of  those  streams.  With  incred- 
ible labour  they  conveyed  their 
boats  and  stores  through  the  tangled  wilderness  to  tho  Chau- 
dioro,  and  sailed  down  its  tumnltuous  current  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Their  sufferings  through  hunger,  cold,  fatigue,  and 
exposure,  were  excessive.  They  were  reduced  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  dogs,  and  even  to  gnaw  tho  leather  of  their  cartouch-boxes 
and  shoes.  Their  barges  had  to  be  dragged  against  the  rapid 
stream  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  carried  forty  miles 
over  nigged  portages  on  men's  shoulders.     Their  number  was 
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reduced,  by  sickness,  exhaustion  and  desertion,  to  seven  hun- 
dred men  before  they  reached  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  only  six 
hundred  were  fit  for  military  service.  Without  artillery,  with 
damaged  guns  and  scanty  ammunition,  with  wretched  clothing 
and  imperfect  commissariat,  they  were  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  the  strongest  fortress  in  America. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec,  the 
Hon.  n.  T.  Cramahd,  had  strengthened  the  de- 
fences of  the  fortress  capital,  and  learning  the 
approach  of  Arnold,  had  carefully  removed  all 
}l  the  boats  from  the  south  side  of  the  river.  On 
i^ll  the  night  of  November  the  13th,  Arnold,  having 
constructed  a  number  of  canoes,  conveyed  the 
^'^■^  bulk  of  his  meagre  army  across  the  river,  and, 
WALLS  OF  QUEBEC*  -^ylthout  oi)pcsition,  cHmbcd  the  cliff  by  Wolfe's 
path,  and  appeared  before  the  walls  of  the  upper  town.  lie 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  place  ;  but 
the  flag  ^vas  not  received,  and  no  answer  to  the  summons  was 
deigned.  Having  failed  to  surprise  the  town,  and  despairing, 
with  his  footsore  and  ragged  regiments,  with  no  artillery,  and 
with  only  five  rounds  of  ammunition,  of  taking  it  by  assault, 
he  retired  to  Point-aux-Trembles,  some  twenty  miles  up  the 
river,  to  await  a  junction  with  Montgomery. 

On  the  19th  of  the  month,  Governor  Carleton  reached 
Quebec,  and  ])egan  preparations  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  Dis- 
affected persons,  and  those  unwilling  to  join  in  the  defence  of 
the  town,  were  ordered  to  leave  within  four  days.  The  entire 
population  was  about  five  thousand,  and  the  garrison  numbered 
eighteen  hundred  in  all,  consisting  of  about  a  thousand  British 
and  Canadian  militia,  three  hundred  regulars,  and  a  body  of 
seamen  and  marines  from  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  The  place 
was  provisioned  for  eight  months. 

*  Referkxces.— A.     Tho  St.  Charles  River. 
B.    Tho  St.  Lawrence. 

a.  Wolfe  and  Montcalm's  Monnnient. 

b.  Place  -where  Montgomery  fell.     (Shown  also  in  cut  on  page  279.) 

c.  Place  where  Arnold  was  defeated. 
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On  the  4th  of  December,  the  united  forces  of  Arnold  und 
Montgomery,  amounting  to  about  twelve  hundred  in  all, 
advanced  •  linst  Quebec.  Carleton  refused  to  liold  auy  com- 
munication with  them,  and  the  besieging  army  encamped  in  the 
snow  before  the  walls.  Its  scanty  artillery  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  impregtiable  ramparts.  Biting  frost,  the  fire  of  the 
garrison,  pleurisy,  and  the  small-pox  did  their  fatal  work.  The 
only  hope  of  success  was  by  assault,  which  nuist  be  made  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  period  of  service  of  many  of 
the  men  expired. 

On  the  lust  day  of 
the  year,  therefore, 
a  double  attack  wai3 
made  on  the  lowei 
town,  the  object  ot 
which  was   to   effect  a 
junction  of  forces,  and 
then  to  storm  the  upper 
town.    At  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  a  blinding  snow- 
storm,    Montgomery,     with 
live     hundred    men,     crept 
along  the   narrow    pass   be- 
tween Cape  Diamond  and  the 
river.    The  western  approach  to  the 
town  was  defended  by  a  block-house 
and  a  battery.     As  the  forlorn  hope 
made  a  dash  for  the  barrier,  a  volley 
of  grape  swept  through  their  ranks. 
Montgomery,  with  two  of  his  offi- 

,    .  1     •  rr«i         FACE   OF  CITADEL  CLIFF,  QUEBEC. 

cers  and  ten  men,  were  slam.     The 

deepening  snow  wrapped  them  in  its  icy  shroud,  while  their 

comrades  retreated  in  utter  discomfiture. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  town,  Arnold,  with  six  hundred 
men,  attacked  and  carried  the  first  barriers.  The  alarum  bells 
rang,  the  drums  l)eat  to  arms,  the  garrison  rallied  to  the  defence. 
The  assaulting  party  pressed  on,  and  many  entered  the  town 
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through  tlio  embrasures  of  a  hattery,  and  waged  a  stubborn 
fight  in  the  narrow  streets,  amid  the  storm  and  darkness.  AVith 
the  dawn  of  morning,  tliey  found  themselves  surrounded  by  an 
overwhehning  force,  and  exposed  to  a  withering  fire  from  the 
houses.  Tliey  therefore  surrendered  at  discretion,  to  the 
mnnber  of  four  hundred  men. 

Arnold  continued  during  the  winter  to  maintain  an  ineffective 
siege,  his  command  daily  wasting  away  with  small-pox,  cold, 
1776.  and  hunger.  A  party  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  loyal 
Canadi.'Ms,  under  M.  de  Bcaujeu,  attacked  his  lines,  but  was 
rei)ujsed  with  loss.  The  sympathy  of  the  hahUans  was 
estranged  by  the  military  oppression  and  usurpation  of  the 
American  "liberators."  They  were  forced  to  part  with  their 
produce  for  bills  of  credit,  which  were  uncurrcnt  in  the  country, 
and  their  religious  feelings  were  offended  by  the  Protestant 
antipathies  of  the  New  England  militia.  Scanty  re-enforccments 
of  the  besieging  army  continued  to  arrive,  till  it  numbered 
about  two  thousand  men. 

In  Ajiril,  the  American  Congress  ordered  that  a  strong  force 
with  an  ample  supply  of  materiel  of  war,  should  be  raised  for 
the  conquest  of  C.'uiada  ;  and  Major-General  Thomas,  of  jNIassa- 
chusetts,  was  despatched  to  take  command  of  the  army  before 
Quebec.  This  energy,  however,  was  manifested  too  late. 
Thomas  arrived  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  found  nearly  half  of 
the  American  force  sick  with  small-pox,  the  magazines  almost 
empty,  and  only  six  days'  provisions  in  camp.  The  French 
sympathizers  with  the  Americans,  moreover,  had  become  dis- 
affected, and  supplies  were  obtainable  only  with  great  difficulty. 
General  Thomas  decided  on  an  immediate  retreat  to  Three 
Rivers.  The  next  day  British  ships  arrived  in  the  harbour,  and 
before  he  could  move  his  invalid  army,  the  garrison  of  Quebec 
issued  from  the  gates,  a  thousand  strong,  and  fell  upon  his  camp. 
The  Americans  fled  precipitately,  leaving  guns,  stores,  i)ro- 
visions,  and  even  their  sick  behind.  The  latter  were  humanely 
treated  by  Carleton,  but  many  of  the  French  insurgents  paid 
the  penalty  of  their  revolt  by  the  confiscation  or  destruction  of 
their  property.     General  Thomas,  with  his  command,  retreated 
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amid  great  hardships  to  Sorcl,  where  he  soon  died  of  sniull- 
pox,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Sullivan.  80  ended  the 
fifth  and  last  siege  of  the  rock-built  fortress  of  Quebec. 

Meanwliile,  three  American  Commissioners,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Sanmel  Chase,  and  Charles  Carroll,  came  to  JVlontreal  to 
urge  the  Canadians  to  join  the  revolted  colonies  against  Great 
Britain.  John  Carroll,  a  brother  of  Charles,  a  Jesuit,  who 
subsequently  became  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  also  came,  to 
exert  his  influence  as  an  ecclesiastic  with  the  Canadian  clergy  in 
promoting  this  object.  Without  the  aid  of  a  large  army  and  an 
abundance  of  "hard  money,"  neither  of  which  Congress  could 
connnand,  it  was  found  that  the  Canadians  would  take  little  part 
in  continuing  the  war. 

An  American  force  of  three  hviudred  and  ninety  men  had 
occupied  a  stockade  at  the  Cedar  Kapids,  forty-five  miles  above 
Montreal,  in  order  to  intercept  a  body  of  British  troops  and 
Indians,  who  were  known  to  be  descending  the  river.  Tiiey 
were  themselves  attacked  by  an  inferior  British  force  under 
Captain  Forster,  and  surrendered  the  stockade.  The  next  day, 
a  hundred  and  forty  Americans,  coming  to  the  relief,  were 
surprised  by  a  number  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  and  made 
prisoners,  not  without  the  infliction  of  unwarranted  cruelties 
by  the  savages.  Captain  Forster  advanced  with  his  prisoners 
toward  Montreal,  but  learning  that  Arnold  was  about  to  attack 
him  with  seven  hundred  men,  he  made  hasty  dispositions  for 
defence,  and  offered  such  an  effective  resistance,  tliat  his 
antagonist  was  compelled  to  retreat.  An  exchange  of  prisoners 
to  the  number  of  nearly  five  hundred  was  effected  between  the 
belligerents. 

In  the  month  of  June,  an  army  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men, 
under  Major-General  Burgoyne,  arrived  at  Quebec  ;  and  Briga- 
dier-General Frazer,  wdth  twenty-five  transports,  at  once  pro- 
ceeded as  for  as  Three  Kivers,  which  was  threatened  l)y  a  force 
of  fifteen  hundred  American  militia-men.  Frazer's  troops  hnided 
and  completely  routed  the  enemy,  making  some  two  hundred 
prisoners.  Sullivan,  the  American  general,  now  witlidrew  his 
disorganized  and  plague-smitten  army  from  Sorel  to  Isle-aux- 
36 
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Noix,  ami  soon  after  to  Crown  Point,  whither  he  was  shortly 
follow(Ml  hy  Arnold  from  Montreal.  Thus  ended  in  disaster 
and  defeat  the  invasion  of  Canada  during  the  lievolutionary 
AVar. 

Governor  Carleton  now  took  active  measures  for  the  creation 
of  a  fleet  of  about  twenty  vessels,  besides  many  transports,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  the  materials  for  which  had  been  brought  in 
part  from  England,  and  with  infinite  toil  transported  to  the 
phicc  of  launching.  The  .A^mericans  also  constructed  a  fleet, 
but  one  much  inferior  in  size  and  equipment  to  that  of  their 
antagonists.  In  a  severe  engagement  near  Crown  Point  (Oc- 
tober 19),  Arnold  was  badly  beaten,  and,  to  avoid  surrender, 
beached  those  of  his  vessels  that  remained  uncaptured,  and  set 
them  on  tire.  The  British  now  controlled  the  lake,  and  the 
Americans  concentrated  their  strength  at  Ticonderoga. 

Mcan^\hile  the  revolted  colonies  had  thrown  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  mother  country  by  the  celebrated  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  was  solemnly  adopted  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  July  4,  1776.  The  British  had  already  been 
ol)ligcd  to  evacuate  Boston.  They  were  also  repulsed  in  an 
attack  upon  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  July,  Lord  Howe  gained  an 
important  victory  at  Long  Island,  and  took  possession  of  New 
York,  driving  Washington  across  the  Delaware.  The  latter, 
however,  won  a  brilliant  victory  at  Trenton  and  another  at 
Princeton,  which  left  the  result  of  the  campaign  in  favour  of 
the  revolted  colonists. 

Notwithstanding  the  protests  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord 
North  against  the  war,  the  King  and  his  ministers  persisted  in 
their  policy  of  coercion.  The  following  spring.  General  Bur- 
1777.  goyne,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  supreme  military 
command,  set  out  from  Canada,  with  nine  thousand  men,  to 
invade  the  State  of  New  York,  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain, 
effect  a  junction  with  General  Gage  at  Albany,  and  sever  the 
Amoricun  confederacy  by  holding  the  Hudson  River.  Ho  cap- 
tured Ticonderoga,  and  advanced  to  Fort  Edward.  The  New 
England  and  New  York  militia  swarmed  around  the  invading 
army,  cut  off  its  supplies,  and,  familiar  with  the  ground,  attacked 
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its  detached  forces  with  fatal  success.  Burgoyne  was  defeated 
ut  Stillwater,  on  the  Hudson,  and  soon  afterwards,  heing  com- 
pletely surrounded,  surrendered,  Avith  six  thousand  men,  to 
General  Gates,  at  Saratoga.  This  surrender  led  to  the  recog- 
nition of  American  independence  by  the  French,  and  to  their 
active  assistance  of  the  revolt  by  money,  arms,  ships,  and 
volunteers.  The  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Americans  at  Brandywino  and  Genmmtown, 
were,  however,  disheartening  blows  to  the  young  republic. 

Governor  Carleton,  indignant  at  the  military  promotion  of 
General  Burgoyne  over  his  own  head,  resigned  his  commission, 
and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  General  Ilaldimand.  A  Swiss 
by  birth,  and  a  strict  mailinet  in  discipline,  the  stern  military 
government  of  the  latter  was  a  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction. 
Seditious  sentiments  were  unhappily  only  too  rife  among  the 
population  of  Canada,  both  English  and  French.  These  the 
Governor  attempted  to  repress  with  the  strong  hand.  It  was 
dangerous  to  express  any  degree  of  sympathy  with  the  revolted 
colonists.  Not  a  few  persona  suffered  arbitrary  arrest  and 
imprisonment  on  inadequate  grounds  under  the  vexatious  rule 
of  Haldimand.  Some  of  these  afterwards  instituted  civil 
actions  against  the  Governor  for  his  unconstitutional  invasion  of 
personal  liberty,  and  were  awarded 
damages,  which  were  paid  by  the 
British  Government. 

The  Revolutionary  War  continued 
with  varying  fortune  to  drag  its 
-vveary  length.  Several  European 
officers  of  high  rank  and  distin- 
guished military  ability  placed  their 
swords  at  the  disposal  of  the  young 
republic  of  the  West,  and  rendered 
valuable  service  in  organizing,  ani- 
mating   and    leading    its     armies. 


LA  FAYKTTK. 


Among  these  were  the  Barons  Steu- 
ben and  DcKalb,  the   brave    Polish   patriots  Kosciuszko  and 
Pulaski,  and,  most  illustrious  of  them  all,  the  gallant  Marquis 
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(le  la  Fayette.  The  genius  and  moral  dignity  of  Washington 
sustained  the  courage  of  his  countiymeu  undc*  ro[)cated  disas- 
ter and  defeat,  and  commanded  the  adminiLion  ai.d  respect  even 
of  his  enemies.  The  last  great  act  of  this  stormy  drania  wa.s 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  "with  s(!ven  thousand  troop«, 
at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  October  19,  1781.  Lord  Chatham, 
Lord  North,  and  many  of  the  leading  minds  of  Great  Br:taiii 
were  averse  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  end  now  i)uljlic 
opinion  comvielled  the  King  and  ministry  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  revolted  colonies. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Versailles,  September  3, 
1783.  By  its  terms  Canada  was  despoiled  of  the  magnificent 
region  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  and  was 
divided  from  the  new  nation,  designated  the  United  States,  by 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  "the  highlands  dividing  the  waters  falling  into 
the  Atlantic  from  those  emptying  themselves  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence," and  the  St.  Croix  Kiver.  That  portion  of  the  definition 
of  this  boundary  enclosed  in  inverted  commas  was  sufficiently 
vague  to  give  rise  to  serious  international  disputes  at  a  subse- 
quent period. 

The  Americans  were  also  accorded  the  right  of  fishing  on  the 
banks  and  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  of  landing  to  cure  and  dry  their  fish.  Having 
once  enjoyed  those  valuable  privileges,  the  New  England  fisher- 
men would  never  consent  to  give  them  up.  The  "fishery 
question"  became,  therefore,  in  after-times,  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  and  irritating  subjects  of  discussion  between  the  two 
countries. 

Although  Washington  had  established  the  independence  of 
his  country,  he  had  yet  to  organize  its  government  and  suppress 
the  internal  strifes  and  factions  by  which  it  was  agitated.  With 
consummate  wisdom,  ho  called  to  his  aid  the  leading  minds  of 
the  country — men  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  diverse  politi- 
cal parties.  In  his  first  cabinet  were  associated  with  him  Jef- 
ferson, Knox,  Randolph,  and  Hamilton.     By  their  efibrts,  aided 
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})y  the  patriotism  of  tho  people,  out  of  a  congeries  of  separate 
states  was  moulded  a  united  nation. 


Jcficrson 


Knox.  Randolph.  Hamilton, 

AVASHIXGTOX'S  CABINET. 


Washington. 


During  the  war,  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  had  a  history  of 
hlcnded  prosperity  and  adversity.  The  colony,  fostered  by 
large  Imperial  expenditure  in  the  original  planting  and  subse- 
quent maintenance  of  Halifax  as  a  great  naval  depot,  had 
proved  unfalteringly  loyal  to  the  crown.  American  privateers 
intercepted  the  vessels  conveying  stores,  forage,  and  provis- 
ions, from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  British  troops  at  Boston  and  New 
York.  They  even  attacked  and  destroyed  Fort  Frederick,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Elver  St.  John,  and  plundered  the  town  of 
Lunenburg  on  tho  Atlantic  coast. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  American  colonists  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  mother  country.  Their  condition,  during 
and  after  the  war,  was  one  of  extreme  hardship.  They  were 
exposed  to  suspicion  and  insult,  and  sometimes  to  wanton 
'outrage  and  spoliation.  They  were  denounced  by  the  local 
Assemblies  as  traitors.  Many  of  them  were  men  of  wealth, 
educatii  ii,  talent,  and  professional  ability.  But  they  found 
their  property  confiscated,  their  families  ostracized,  and  often 
their  lives  menaced.  The  fate  of  these  patriotic  men  excited  the 
sympathy  of  the  mother  country.     The  leaders  of  both  political 
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pjir(i<?s  spoke  "wurnily  on  their  l)oli:ilf.  Their  /eal  for  tlie  unity 
of  the  empire  Avi  n  for  tiieni  the  name  of  Unite«i  lCmi)irc  Loyal- 
ists, or,  i;ioro  hrieily,  U.  E.  Loyahsts.  Tl>o  IJritish  (rovern- 
mcnt  made  liberal  provision  for  their  tloniiciliation  in  the  set*- 
i>oard  provinces  and  Canada.  The  elose  of  the  war  was  followed 
by  an  exodus  of  these  faithful  men  and  their  families,  who,  from 
their  loyalty  lo  their  Iving,  and  the  institutions  of  their  father- 
land, abandoned  their  homes  and  property,  often  largo  estates, 
to  encounter  the  discomforts  of  new  settlements,  or  the  perils  of 
the  pathless  wilderness.*  These  exiles  for  conscience'  sake 
came  chiefly  from  New  England  and  the  State  of  New  York, 
but  a  considerable  number  came  from  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States  of  the  Union. 

Several  thousand  settled  near  Halifax,  and  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  They  were  conveyed  in  transport-ships,  an(l  l)illeted  in 
churches  and  private  houses  till  provision  could  1)0  made  for 
their  settlement  on  grants  of  land.  Many  of  them  arrived  in 
wretched  plight,  and  had  to  be  clothed  and  fed  by  public  or 
private  charity.  A  large  number  established  themselves  on  the 
St.  John  River,  and  i  unded  the  toivn  of  St.  John,  —  lonir 
called  Parrtown,  from  tb  j  name  of  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Numbers  also  settled  in  Prii.oe  Edward  Island. 

What  is  now  the  province  of  Ontario,  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  AVar  was  almost  a  wilderness.  The  entire  Euro- 
pean population  is  said  to  have  been  less  than  two  thousand 
souls.  These  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortified  posts 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Niagara,  and  the  St.  Clair  rivers. 
The  population  of  Lower  C-^nada  was,  at  this  time,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Home 
Government  to  create,  as  a  refuge  for  the  Loyalist  refugees,  a 
new  colony  to  the  west  of  the  older  settlements  on  the  St. 
1784.  Lawrence,  it  being  deemed  best  to  keep  the  Frcncli 
and  English  populations  separate.  "For  this  purpose,  surveys 
were  made  along  the  upper  portion  of  the  river,  around  the 

*  The  British  Parliament  voted  £3,300,000  for  the  indeinuification  and  assist- 
ance of  the  patriotic  Loyalists,  of —honi  twenty-ftve  thousand  are  estimated  to 
have  sought  refuge  in  the  British  colonics. 
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beautiful  bay  of  Quinto,  on  tho  northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  on  the  Niagara  and  St.  Clair  rivers. 

To  each  United  Empire  Loyalist  was  assigned  a  free  grant 
of  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  as  also  to  each  child,  even  to 
those  born  after  immigration,  on  their  coming  of  age.  Tho 
Government,  moreover,  assisted  with  food,  clothing,  and  im- 
plements, those  loyal  exiles  who  had  lost  all  on  their  expatria- 
tion. Each  settler  received  an  axe,  hoe.  and  spade ;  a  plough, 
and  one  cow,  were  allotted  to  every  two  families,  and  a  whip- 
saw  t ;  .d  cross-cut  saw  to  each  group  of  four  households.  Sets 
of  tools,  portable  corn-mills,  with  steel  plates  like  coffee-mills, 
and  other  conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life,  were  also  dis- 
tributed among  those  pioneers  of  civilization  in  Upper  Canada. 

Many  disbanded  soldiers  and  militia,  and  half-pay  officers 
of  English  and  German  regiments,  took  up  land ;  and  liberal 
land-grants  were  made  to  immigrants  from  Great  Britain. 
For  three  years  the  Government  granted  rations  of  food  to  the 
loyal  refugees  and  soldiers.  During  the  year  1784,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  ten  thousand  persons  were  located  in  Upper  Canada. 
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Lord  DorchcHtor  (Sir  Guy  Carlcton)  Govomor-Ocncral  of  Dritiali  North  Am«r- 
icii,  17H(5  —  Tho  Coiistitutioiiul  Act  divides  Cuiuida  niul  rocoiistructs  its  Coii- 
Btitiilioii,  179'i  —  Karly  Logislntiou  —  Government  of  Upper  Canada  Organ- 
ized—First Parliament  —  Choice  of  a  Capital  —  York  (Toronto)  Fonnded, 
171)5 — Major-Goneral  Hunter,  Lieutenant-Governor,  1799  —  Internal  Develop- 
ment—  Growth  of  Political  Parties  —  Francis  Goro,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
180(5  —  Judge  Thorpe,  a  Popular  Tribune  —  Social  Organization  —  Education 
—  Religion,  etc. 
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N  tho  recall  of  Governor  Ilaldimaud  in  1785,  Henry  Ham- 
ilton, Esq.,  a  retired  military  officer,  administered  tho 
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government  of  Canada  till  the  arrival  in  the  following  year  of 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  now  Lord  Dorchester,  who  became  Governor- 
General  of  British  North  America,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
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ill!  His  Majest3''s  forces  therein.  During  this  interval,  Major- 
Gene  rul  Hope  had  command  of  the  King's  troops,  and  his 
memory  "was  perpetuated  in  Hope  Gate,  of  Quebec,  shown  in 
the  engraving,  "which  was  erected  under  his  authority. 

In  1788,  Lord  Dorchester,  hy  proclamation,  divided  the  new 
western  colony  that  had  been  formed,  into  four  districts ; 
namely,  Lunenburg,  extending  from  the  Ottawa  to  the  river 
Gananoque ;  Mecklenburg,  from  the  Gananoque  to  the  Trent ; 
Xassau,  from  the  Trent  to  Long  Point  on  Lake  Erie ;  and 
IIcssc,  embracing  the  rest  of  Canada  to  the  St.  Clair.  To 
each  of  these  districts  were  appointed  a  judge  and  sheriff,  who 
administered  justice  by  means  of  Courts  of  Common  Pleas. 

The  Canadian  colonists  now  demanded  fhe  same  constitutional 
privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  maritime  provinces.  The 
Habeas  Corpus  and  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  were  secured  to 
them  by  statute  law.  But  they  wished  also  an  elective  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  instead  of  a  crown-appointed  Legislative 
Council,  and  a  larger  measure  of  constitutional  liberty.  In 
1791,  Lord  Grenville,  therefore,  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  a  Bill,  known  as  the  Constitutional  Act,  for  the  adjust- 
ment  of  Canadian  affairs.  It  divided  Canada  into  two  prov- 
inces hyaline  drawn  from  Point-au-Baudet,  on  Lake  St.  Francis,, 
to  Point  Fortune  on  the  Ottawa,  thence  along  the  course  of  that 
river  to  its  heuJ-waters  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory. 

Under  the  new  Constitution  each  province  received  a  separate 
legislature,  consisting  of  a  Legislative  Council,  appointed  by 
the  crown ;  a  Legislative  Assembly,  elected  by  the  people ;. 
and  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  responsible  only 
to  it.  The  Assembly  was  elected  for  four  years,  but  might 
1)0  sooner  dissolved  by  the  Governor  for  due  cause.  In  it  was 
vested  the  power  of  raising  a  revenue  for  roads,  bridges, 
schools,  and  similar  public  services.  A  Ix  dy,  which  at  length 
l)ocanie  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  public  opinion,  was  the 
Kxecutive  Council.  It  consisted  of  salaried  officials  of  the 
(Town  and  judges,  who  were  the  confidential  advisors  of  the 
(iovernor,  although  not  accountable  for  their  acts,  either  to 
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him  or  to  the  Legislative  Asscmhly.  Tliey  frequently,  or 
indeed  generally,  held  seats  iu  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
often  virtually  controlled  the  legislation  hy  their  predominant, 
yet  irresponsihle  influence.  In  Western  or  Upper  Canada, 
British  law,  both  civil  and  criminal,  and  freehold  land  tenure 
were  introduced.  In  Eastern  or  Lower  Canada,  the  scigneurial 
tenure  and  French  law  in  civil  cases  were  retained.  An 
allotment  of  one-seventh  of  the  crown  lands  was  made  in  each 
province  ' '  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy  "  —  a  pro- 
vision which  gave  rise  to  much  subsequent  trouble  and  agitji- 
tion. 

The  Canada  Bill  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Charles  Fox  opposed  the  principle  of 
crown-appointed  Councils  as  denying  due  political  influence  to 
the  people,  and  urged  the  constitution  of  elective  Councils. 
Burke,  on  the  contraiy,  whom  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  greatly  alarmed,  inveighed  against  the  principle 
of  popular  liberty.  Mr.  Lymburner,  a  Quebec  merchant,  who 
represented  the  feelings  of  the  British  population,  was  heard  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  against  the  Bill,  chiefly  on  commercial 
grounds.  As  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  chief  ports  of  entry, 
held  the  key  of  commerce,  it  was  feared  that  unjustly  discrim- 
inative duties  would  be  imposed  upon  the  trade  of  Upper 
Canada. 

The  new  Constitution  was  inaugurated  in  1792.  Its  opera- 
tions soon  justified  the  apprehensions  of  Fox.  The  Legis 
lative,  and  especially  the  Executive  Councils,  composed  as 
they  were  largely  of  salaried  officials,  judges,  and  dependents 
on  the  crown,  and  utterly  iri'esponsible  to  the  people,  became 
objects  of  popular  jealousy. 

In  Lower  Canada,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Dorchester,  Colonel 
Alured  Clarke  was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment. The  elections  took  place  in  June,  and,  in  some 
instances,  were  warmly  contested.  The  Legislature  met  on  the 
17th  of  December,  in  the  even  then  venerable  city  of  Quebec. 
It  was  composed  of  a  nominated  Council  of  fifteen,  and  a 
Lower  House  of  fifty  members,  elected  for  four  years.    Fifteen 
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of  the  latter  were  of  British,  and  the  remainder  of  French 
origin.  The  chief  justice  of  the  province,  the  Hon.  William 
Smith,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  and  M. 
Panet,  a  distinguished  advocate,  who  spoke  no  language  but  his 
native  French,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  that  the  debates  should  be  conducted,  as 
they  have  been  ever  since  in  all  legislatures  in  which  Lower 
Canada  was  represented,  in  both  English  and  French  ;  and  the 
oflScial  documents  were  published  in  both  languages.  A  jeal- 
ousy of  race  was  fomented  by  the  invectives  of  the  rival  news- 
papers of  the  French  and  English  press. 

In  Upper  Canada,  John  Graves  Simcoe,  Esq.,  was  appointed 
first  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  was  a  landed  gentleman,  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  He  held 
also  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  in  the  army,  and  had  com- 
manded a  royal  regiment  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
had  assisted  in  passing  the  Constitntional  Act,  and  was  anxious 
to  see  it  successfully  carried  out.*  ffis  administration  was 
honest,  prudent,  energetic,  and  public-spirited.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Upper  Canada  was  organized  at  Kingston  in  the  month 
of  July,  1792  ;  when  the  members  of  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Councils  were  sworn  in,  and  writs  were  issued  for  the 
election  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. f  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  established  at  Newark,  a  village  of  about  a  hundred 
houses,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River.  Here  the  first 
Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  assembled  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1792.  The  Assembly  coiisisted  of  sixteen,  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  seven  members, — plain,  home-spun  clad 
farmers  or  merchants,  from  the  plough  or  store.  The  session 
lasted  five  weeks,  in  which  time  eight  bills  o^  ,'reat  practical 
utility  were  passed.     They  provided  for  the  introduction  of  the 

*  He  had  also  a  pathetic  personal  interest  in  Canada,  his  father,  Captain 
John  Simcoe,  commander  of  H.  M.  Ship  "  Pembroke,"  having  been  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Quebec  in  1759. 

t  The  names  of  these  first  Conscript  Fathers  of  Upper  Canada  were  William 
Osgoode,  James  Baby,  Alexander  Qrant,  and  Peter  Russell,  members  of  the 
Executive  Council;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  Robert  Hamilton,  Richard  Cart- 
wright,  and  John  Munro,  members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
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English  civil  law  and  trial  hy  jury,  for  the  easy  recovery  of 
small  debts,  and  for  the  erection  of  jails  and  court-houses  in 
each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  country  was  divided, — 
the  Eastern  or  Johnstown  District,  the  Middle  or  Kingston 
District,  the  Home  or  Niagara  District,  and  the  AVesteni  or 
Detroit  District.  The  Newark  "  Gazette,"  the  first  Upper 
Canadian  journal,  recorded  the  Acts  passed,  the  proclamations 
of  the  Governor,  and  a  meagre  amount  of  news  from  the  outer 
world. 

When  the  seat  of  government  was  first  removed  to  Niagara, 
the  fort  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  was  occupied  by  Brit- 
ish troops.  But  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
surrender  of  the  fort  to  the  Americans,  Governor  Simcoe, 
deeming  Newark  too  near  the  frontier,  looked  for  a  more 
eligible  site.  "  The  chief  town  of  a  province,"  ho  said,  "  must 
not  be  placed  under  the  guns  of  an  enemy's  fort."  lie  pro- 
posed to  found  a  new  London,  in  the  heart  of  the  Western 
District,  secure  from  invasion,  on  the  banks  of  the  winding 
Thames.  Lord  Dorchester  favoured  the  claims  of  Kingston, 
which  he  made  the  principal  naval  and  military  station  of  the 
province.  As  a  compromise,  York,  as  it  was  named,  ou  the 
site  of  an  old  French  fort,  was  selected,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  excellent  harbour,  although  the  land  was  low  and  swampy. 
The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  fair  city  of  Toronto  vindi- 
cate the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 

Parliament  continued  to  sit  at  Newark  till  1797.  The  prin- 
cijial  Acts  provided  for  civil  and  municipal  administration,  for 
the  construction  of  roads,  fixing  of  duties,  millers'  tolls,  and 
the  like.  Rewards  of  twenty  and  ten  .shillings,  respectively, 
were  offered  for  wolves'  and  bears'  heads,  which  fact  is  suggest- 
ive of  the  forest  perils  of  the  times.  The  payment  of  members 
of  Parliament  was  fixed  at  ten  shillings  per  d.'iy.  The  intro- 
duction of  slaves  was  forbidden,  and  their  term  of  servitude 
limited,  ten  years  before  similar  legislation  in  Lower  Canada. 

Governor  Simcoe  removed  to  York  in  1795,  before  a  house 
was  built,  lodging  temporarily  in  a  canvas  tent  or  pavilion,* 

*  Originally  constructed  for  Captain  Cook. 
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pitched  on  the  plateau  overlookin>/  the  W3stern  end  of  the  bay. 
In  1797,  the  provincial  legislature  was  opened  in  a  wooden 
])uilding,  near  the  river  Don,  whose  site  is  cotnmemorated  by 
the  name  of  Parliament  Street ;  but  the  founder  of  Toronto 
liad  previously  been  transferred  to  the  government  of  San 
Domingo.  He  had  projected  a  vigorous  policy  for  the  encour- 
arjement  of  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  internal  development. 
He  employed  the  King's  Rangers  to  construct  a  main  road, 
Yonge  Street,  toward  the  lake  that  bears  his  name,  and  pro- 
posed to  open  direct  communication  between  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Ontario,  and  also  with  the  Ottawa.  On  his  removal, 
most  of  these  wise  schemes  fell  through.  Land  designed  for 
settlement  was  seized  by  speculators,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Toronto,  and  the  general  development  of  the  country  was 
greatly  retarded. 

Mr.    Peter   Russell,  the    senior  member   of  the    Executivo 
Council,  administered  the  government.till  the  arrival  of        1700. 
}.Iiijor-Genei"al  Hunter,  who  held  office  for  the  ensuing  six  years. 
The  progress   of  the  country  in  trade,  population,   and  the 
development  of  its  resources,  was  rapid.     The  tide  of  imnii- 
<i'ration    steadily    increased.      The   Irish    troubles    of    "  '98," 
especially,  led  many  hardy  settlers  to  seek  new  homes  in  the 
viriiin  wilds  of  C  .nada.     The  obstructions  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
made  communication  with  Montreal  and  Quebec  more  difficult 
than  V  ith  Albany  and  New  York.     A  brisk  lake  trade  therefore 
sprang  up,  and  additional  ports   of  entry  were   established, 
which  fostered  the  prosperity  of  the  grov/ing  settlements  of 
Cornwall,  Brockville,  Kingston,  York,  Niagara,  Amherstburg, 
and  other  frontier  villages.     The  legislature  also  encouraged 
by  a  money  grant  the  growth  of  hemp,  with  a  view  to  make 
England  independent  of  Russia  for  cordage.     In  1803,  Colonel 
Talbot,  an  eccentric  British  officer,   received  a  grant  of  five 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  Lake  Erie,  on  condition  of  placing  a 
settler  on  every  two  hundred  acres.     For  many  years  ho  kept  a 
sort  of  feudal  state  in  his  forest  community.     As  the  province 
increased  in  wealth  and  population,  the  evils  of  a  practically 
irresponsible  government  began  to  be  felt.      The  Executive 
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G)uncil,  composed  of  the  Governor  and  five  of  his  nominees, 
removable  at  his  pleasure,  gradually  a])sorbed  the  whole 
administrative  influence  of  the  colony.  The  official  "  Gazette," 
the  only  representative  of  the  jjublic  press,  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  as  was  also  the  whole  of  the  revenue  of  the 
province.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  therefore,  could  exercise 
no  check  by  annual  votes  of  supply.  Many  poor  gentlemen, 
half-pay  oflicers,  and  others  of  similar  character  from  the 
mother  country,  sought  to  better  their  fortunes  in  the  new 
colony.  By  birth  and  training  they  were  unfitted  to  cope  with 
the  hardships  of  backwoods  life.  They  therefore  disposed  of 
their  land  grants  for  whatever  they  would  bring,  and  became 
clamorous  petitioners  for  employment  under  the  Government. 
They  soon  engrossed  almost  entirely  the  departmental  offices, 
for  which,  by  education  and  previous  position,  they  were 
especially  adapted,  or  became  hangers-on  and  zealous  support- 
ers of  the  party  in  power ;  while  they  looked  down  with  a  sort 
of  aristocratic  exclusiveness  on  the  uncultivated,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  uncouth,  hard-working  yeomanry  of  the  country. 

Others,  with  a  wiser  policy,  adapted  themselves  to  their 
altered  circumstances,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  province. 
While  learning  to  swing  the  axe  and  hold  the  plough,  they 
preserved,  amid  the  rudest  surroundings,  the  tastes  and  instincts 
of  gentlemen.  They  became,  from  their  education  and  cul- 
tivated manners,  centres  of  influence  and  leaders  of  opinion  in 
the  rural  communities  in  which  they  lived,  which  tacitly  con- 
ceded a  superiority  which  they  never  would  have  yielded  had  it 
been  directly  asserted. 

The  sturdy  yeomanry  not  unnaturally  regarded  with  jealousy 
and  aversion  the  former  of  these  classes,  and  allied  themselves 
with  the  latter  as  their  legitimate  leaders  and  friends.  Thus 
early  in  the  century  the  origin  of  parties  may  be  traced  in 
Upper  Canada — ron  the  one  hand,  the  zealous  supporters  of  an 
irresponsible  executive  ;  on  the  other,  the  advocates  of  a  larger 
measure  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  easy-going  Governor 
was  dependent  for  information  on  his  Executive  Council,  and 
naturally  followed  their  advice.     They  as  naturally  favoured 
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;helr  friends  in  the  clistril)ution  of  patronage  and  bestovvment 
of  office.  Over  sixty  thousand  pounds  was  annually  expended 
ill  presents  for  the  Indian  tribes,  and  complaints  of  corruption 
iu  tlie  disbursement  of  these,  and  of  the  supplies  foi  the 
loyalist  refugees  and  immigrants,  soon  began  to  be  heard.  The 
granting  of  land  patents  to  non-residents,  for  the  purpose  of 
speculation  "was  an  evil  which  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  country,  and  led  to  much  agitation  and  dissatisfaction  in 
after  times. 

Even  the  administration  of  justice  did  not  always  command 
popular  confidence.  The  judges  were  not  appointed  for  life, 
but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  were  sometimes  thought 
to  be  the  instruments  of  the  appointing  jiower.  The  magis- 
trates were,  for  the  most  part,  engaged  in  trade,  and  not 
imfrequently  were  accused  of  using  their  official  influence  in  the 
practice  of  extortion  and  promotion  of  their  private  interests. 
For  an  illegal  decision,  an  action  was  brought  against  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  he  was  cond«'raned  to  pay  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  On  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  set  this  verdict  aside,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  on  the  warrant  of  the  crown  lawyer,  refused  to 
issue  the  execution.  These  derelictions  of  justice,  and  other 
causes  of  irritation,  tended  to  embitter  public  feeling,  and  led 
to  strenuous  controversies  with  the  dominant  party  in  the 
province. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  succeeded  as  Governor  by  Francis  Gore, 
Esq.  His  personable  character  was  estimable,  and  his  isoe. 
purposes  honest ;  but  arbitrary  power  is  a  dangerous  prerogative 
for  any  man  to  possess.  In  his  ignorance  of  the  country,  h*^ 
depended  on  his  Council,  like  his  predecessor,  for  informiition 
and  advice.  These  gentlemen,  not  unnaturally,  desired  to 
maintain  the  privileges  of  their  order  and  of  their  friends.  The 
complaints  of  the  people  found  expression  in  memorials  from 
the  grand  juries  to  Mr.  Thorpe,  an  upright  and  honoured  judge 
of  the  King's  Bench,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the  Governor, 
Judge  Thorpe  came  to  bo  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the 
people,   and,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  opposition  of  the 
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Govcrnmont,  was  elected  to  tho  legislature,  although  he  did 
not  solicit  a  single  vote.  Tiio  official  "Gazette"  violently 
assailed  his  character.  An  opposition  journal,  the  **  Upper 
Canada  Guardian,"  was  established,  and  a  party  warfare  was 
vigorously  persecuted.  The  Government  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing the  recall  of  Judge  Thorpe  to  Great  Britain,  where  he  sued 
Mr.  Gore  for  libel,  and  obtained  a  verdict.  Mr.  Willcocks, 
tho  editor  of  the  "  Guardian,"  and,  for  a  time,  leader  of  the 
opposition  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  lost  his  office  of  sheriff 
on  account  of  his  political  independence,  and  was  subsequently 
imprisoned  in  the  log  jail  of  York  for  breach  of  privilege  in 
his  trenchant  criticism  on  public  affairs.*  In  1811,  Mr.  Gore 
returned  to  England,  leaving  tiie  temporary  administration  of 
government  in  the  hands  of  Major-General  Sir  Isnac  Brock, 
commander-in-chief  of  Ilis  Majesty's  forces  in  Upper  Canada. 

Meanwhile  the  country  had  steadily  prospered,  undisturbed 
in  its  forest  isolation  by  the  great  European  war,  which  was 
deluging  with  blood  a  hundred  battlefields  and  desolating  thou- 
sands of  homes.  By  the  year  1809,  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  about  seventy  thousand.  Taxes  were  exceedingly 
light.  The  customs  revenue,  derived  principally  from  the 
imports  of  groceries  —  for  the  clothing  was  chiefly  homespun  — 
amounted  to  £7,000. 

The  chief  commercial  want  was  a  paper  currency  and  banking 
facilities.     The  lack  of  money  led  to  a  system  of  barter  between 
merchant  and  customer,  which  often  inextricably  involved  the 
latter  in  debt.     Popular  education  was  at  a  low  ebb,  although  a 
grammar  school  had   been   established  in  each   of  the  eight 
districts  into  which  the  province  was  now  divided.     From  the 
almost  untaxed  importation   of  liquors  —  the  duty  on  spirits 
was  only  sixpence   per  gallon,   that  on  wines   ninepence  — 
intemperance,  with  its  attendant  evils,  was  the  prevailing  vice. 
The  people  lived  in  rude  abundance,  the  virgin  coil  brought 
forth  plentifully,  deer  roamed  in  the  forest,  wild  fowl  swarmed 

*  In  the  -war  of  1812-15,  Willcocks  at  first  fought  loyally  for  his  country,  hut 
afterwards  deserted  to  the  Americans,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Fort 
Erie. 
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ill  marsh  and  more,  and  tho  liikcs  and  rivors  teemed  with  the 
liiicst  tish.  Homespun,  and  often  home-woven,  tVie^^o  or  Ihumcl 
furnished  warm  and  serviceahle  dothiiig. 

Tho  houses,  chietly  of  logs,  rough  or  squared  with  tho  axe, 
though  rude,  were  not  devoid  of  homely  comfort.  Tho  furni- 
ture, except  ill  towna  and  villages,  was  mostly  home-made. 
Open  fireplaces  and  out-of-door  ovens  were  tho  popular  sub- 
stitutes for  stoves.  Oxen  were  largely  employed  in  tilling  the 
soil,  and  dragging  the  rude  wagons  over  rough  roads.  The 
fields  were  studded  with  blackened  stumps,  and  tho  girdling 
forest  ever  bounded  the  horizon  or  swept  around  the  scanty 
clearing.  The  grain  was  reaped  with  tho  sickle  or  scythe, 
threshed  with  the  flail,  and  winnowed  by  tho  wind.  Grist-mills 
being  almost  unknown,  it  was  generally  gi-oiind  in  the  steel 
hand-mills  furnished  by  tho  Government,  or  pounded  in  a  large 
mortar,  hollowed  out  of  a  hardwood  stump,  by  means  of  a 
wooden  pestle  attached  to  a  spring  l)eam. 

Tho  roads  were  often  only  blazed  paths  through  tho  forest, 
supported  on  transverse  corduroy  logs  where  they  passed 
through  a  swamp  or  marsh.  The  "  Goverror's  Iload,"  as  it 
was  called,  traversed  tho  length  of  the  province,  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  westward  to  Amherstburg. 
Yoniye  Street  extended  from  York  to  the  Holland  River.  Much 
of  the  early  legislation  had  reference  to  the  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges,  chiefly  by  statute  labour.  By  the  liberal  and 
paternal  policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  Lidian  tribes, 
the  colonists,  milike  the  early  French  and  American  settlers, 
were  relieved  of  all  api)rehensions  of  danger  from  the  red  man. 
The  judges  and  crown  lawyers  made  their  circuits,  when 
possible,  in  Government  schooners,*  and  the  assize  furnished 
an  opnortunity  of  reviving  for  a  time  in  the  county  towns  the 
half-forgotten  gaieties  of  fashionable  society.  In  the  aristocratic 
circles  of  York,  a  mimic  representation  of  Old  AVorld  court-life 
was  observed,  with  only  partial  success. 

*  In  1801,  the  "Speedy,"  a  ton-gan  vessel,  liiiving  as i>ii88cngei'3  Jiulgo  Gray 
and  si'veiul  iiienilx'rs  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  was  lost,  with  all  on  hoard, 
on  her  way  from  York  to  Kingston. 
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Before  tlio  AVar  cf  1812,  thoro  wore   only  four  clergym(Mj 
of  the  Church  of  Eiighuid  in  Upper  Ciinmlu.     The  oldest  churcli 

in  the  province  "vvas  at  tlie  Indian  settle- 
ment near  Brantford.  Its  history  cmu 
he  traced  hack  to  llHl.  It  is  still  occu- 
pied for  puhlic  worsliip.  It  possesses  a 
Av*    fS^^^  handsome  communion   service    of   heaten 

silver,  i)resentcd  hy  Queen  Anno  to  tiie 
Indian  chapel  on  the  Mohawk  liivcr.     Be- 
neath the  walls  of  this  Innnble  sanctuary 
rei)oso  the  ashes  of  the   Mohawk    chief, 
Thaycndinaga, — Joseph  Brant — who  gal- 
lantly fought  for  the  British  through  two 
bloody  wars.     At  the  close  of  the  lievolu- 
tionary  War,  the  loyal  Mohawk  tril)es  migrated  to  the  Indian 
reserve  on  tho  Grand  River.    A  few  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
ministers  toiled  through  the  wilderness  to  visit  tho  scattered 
flocks  committed  to  their  care.      Amid  these  not  altogether 
propitious    circumstances    were  nourished    that   patriotic   and 
sturdy  yeomanry  that  did  doughty  battle  for  Britain  in  the 
approaching  war;  and  then  were  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
goodly  civilization  amid  which  we  live  to-day. 


J08KPII  BRANT. 


FRANCIS  ASBURY,  PIONEER  METHODIST  MISSIONARY. 
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CHAPTER    XXn. 

LOWER  CANADA  — OUTBREAK  OP  THE  WAR  OF  1812-14. 

Inangiirnttoii  of  tlio  Now  CoiiMtitiitioii  la  Lower  Canada,  1792  —  McLean's 
Attempt  on  Quebec  —  His  Execution,  1797  —  Sir  Junies  Craig's  .Stormy  Ad- 
niinistration,  1808-11 — ConHtitutional  CriHia — SuiipresHioii  of  "  Le  Cana- 
dien"  —  Sir  Oeorgo  Provost,  Govcrnor-Qoncral  —  Causes  of  tho  War  of 
1812-14  — The  "Berlin  Decree" and  ««0rder8lu  Council"  — The  "Rightof 
Search"  —  Sea-Fight  between  the  "Chesapeake"  and  "Leopard"  —  Henry's 
"  Secret  Correspondence  "  puhlished  —  War  Declared,  June  18, 1812  —  Repub- 
lican Anti-War  Protest  —  Position  of  Combatants  —  Canadian  Loyalty  — 
Hull's  Surrender  —  Battle  of  Quotuston  Heights  —  Death  of  Brock,  October 
V\  1812  —  Obsociuies  of  Brock  and  McDonnell  —  Their  Monument —  Smyth's 
Gasconade — His  Fiasco  at  Navy  Island,  November  18,  1812  —  Dearborn's 
Invasion  —  Repnlsed  at  LacoUe,  November  20, 1812 — Naval  Engagements — 
The  "  Constitution  "and  •' Ouorrifero,"  etc. 


I 


N  1797,  Lord  Dorchester,  after  twenty  years'  paternal  over- 
sight of  Canada,  resigned  his  office  of  Governor-General, 


PRE8COTT  GAT£,  QUEBEC. 

seeking  in  private  life  the  repose  which  his  advanced  ago  —  he 
was  now  seventy-two — demanded,  and  which  his  protracted  and 
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viiliuil)lo  services  hiul  fuithfully  earned.*  On  lils  departure, 
tlio  gnititnilo  of  the  Canadian  pooplu  found  cxprctiuiou  in 
numerous  addresses  of  all'eetionato  regard. 

Lord  Doreiiester  "was  succeeded  as  (iovernor-(ieneral  l)y 
Major-General  Preseott,  au  accomplished  soldier,  of  much 
urbanity  of  manner,  and,  though  firm  in  tho  discharge  of  duty, 
of  kindly  disposition.  IIo  greatly  strengthened  tho  defences 
of  Quebec,  and  constructed  tho  gateway  between  tho  Upper 
and  Lower  Town,  shown  in  tho  engraving,  and  known  by  his 
name.  Tho  most  striking  event  during  his  administration,  was 
tho  daring  attempt,  in  tho  year  171)7,  of  n  bankrupt  American, 
named  INIcLean,  to  capture  (Quebec,  by  tampering  with  certain 
of  its  inhabitants.  His  designs  wero  detected,  and  ho  was 
hanged  for  high  treason,  and  then  beheaded  with  a  display  of 
barbarism  characteristic  of  tho  political  executions  of  a  bygone 
age.  Tho  commerce  of  tho  country  continued  rapidly  to 
develop;  tho  revenue  increasing  from  £5,000  in  1793  to 
£34,000  in  1805. 

A  few  negro  slaves,  a  heritage  from  tho  French  rcyimCy  still 
remained  in  a  state  of  servitude  under  their  old  masters.  Li 
1803,  by  a  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Osgoodo  of  Montreal, 
slavery  was  declared  illegal,  and  tho  slaves  were  at  once 
thereby  emancipated,  f  Canada  thenceforth  became  a  place 
of  refuge  for  the  fugitives  .^•om  the  cruel  bondage  of  the 
Southern  States  of  tho  neighbouring  republic.     * 

In  1808,  Sir  James  Craig,  a  veteran  military  officer,  was 
appointed  Governor-General,  in  anticipation  of  war  with  th(! 
United  States.  His  administration  v/as  characterized  by  con- 
tinual struggles  between  tho  irresponsible  executive  and  the 
elective  Assembly,  which  was  regarded  as  th*e  safeguard  of 
popular  liberty. 

Tho  Assembly  took  strong  ground  against  tho  election  of 
jucges  ns  members  of  parliament,  and  asserted  its  right  of 
control  of  the  financial  expenditure.     Tho  Council  vetoed  its 

*  He  lived  on  to  tho  ripo  old  age  of  eiglitj'-tlireo,  and  died  in  the  year  1808. 
t  In  1784,  there  were  only  three  hundred  and  four  in  tho  province.    At  tho 
time  of  emaucipatiou  the  number  was  probably  much  less. 
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iu'trt,  and  tlio  Governor  diHHolvcd  tlic  Iloiist',  1M0<).  Tlio  lunv 
piuliniiuMit  provt'd  Htill  more  n'fnictory,  nnd  was,  in  turn, 
IM-rcinptorily  dissolved,  IMIO.  TJu'  country  was  tlirown  into 
ji  fc«nncnt.  The  Hritisli  popidation  generally  sided  with  the 
(fovernorand  (\)uneil,  the  Fren<h  with  the  relraetory  Asseni- 
l)ly.  During  tho  election  which  followed,  six  nieniberH  of  tho 
lato  Opposition  were  thrown  into  prison  for  alleged  tn'asonable 
practices,  ns  was  also  the  printer  of  the  "Cana«lien"  news- 
paper, the  ()i)position  organ,  the  press  and  typo  of  which  wen* 
seized  by  tho  Govornniont.  Tho  people  cried  out  against  this 
despotic  exercise  of  authority,  and  declared  that  they  were 
living  under  a  '♦  Ileign  of  Terror."  Tho  threatened  dead-lock, 
however,  was  averted  by  a  little  mutual  concession.  The 
imprisoned  members  were  released,  and  tho  .Judges'  Disquali- 
licatioii  Bill  passed  tho  legislature,  and  received  tho  Governor's 
assent.  Sir  James  Craig,  greatly  broken  in  health,  now 
returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Sir  George 
Provost,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  1811.* 

Wo  proceed  now  to  trace  tho  causes  which  led  to  tho  Anglo- 
American  war  of  1812-14. 

For  sometime  previous  to  tho  open  rupture  of  1812,  public 
feeling  in  tho  United  States  had  become  increasingly  hostile  to 
Great  Britain.  The  "Berlin  Decree"  of  Napoleon,  issued 
November  1,  1806,  declared  a  blockade  of  the  entire  British 
coast,  and  let  loose  French  privateers  against  her  shipping, 
and  that  of  neutral  nations  trading  with  her.  Great  Britain 
retaliated  by  the  celebrated  "  Orders  in  Council,"  which  i»o7. 
declared  all  traffic  with  France  contraband,  and  tho  vessels 
prosecuting  it,  with  their  cargoes,  lia])le  to  seizure.  These 
restrictions  pressed  heavily  on  neutrals,  especially  on  the 
United  States,  which  now  engrossed  much  of  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world.  The  Democratic  majority  in  the  Union,  there- 
fore, bitterly  resented  the  British  "Orders,"  although  com- 

*  In  1809,  the  Hon.  John  Molson  of  Montreal,  launched  the  first  Bteamboat 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  made  the  trip  to  Quebec  in  thirty-six  hours.  Four 
years  previously,  Fulton  navigated  the  Hudson  River  in  the  first  steamboat 
known. 
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placontly  overlooking  tlic  "  Beilin  Decree  "  l>y  which  they  were 
provoked,  and  Avhich  was  equally  hostile  to  American  com- 
merce. President  Jefferson  now  laid  an  embargo  on  all  ship- 
ping, domestic  or  foreign,  in  the  harbours  of  the  United 
1808.  States.  For  this  Congress,  the  following  year,  substi- 
tuted a  Non-Intercourse  Act,  prohibiting  all  commerce  with 
either  belligerent  till  the  obnoxious  "Decree'*  or  "Orders" 
were  repealed.  Severe  injury  was  thus  inflicted  on  both 
Great  Britain  and  America,  which  tended  to  their  mutual 
exasperation. 

Another  cause  conspired  to  fan  the  war  feeling  to  a  flame. 
Great  Britain,  pressed  by  the  difllculty  of  manning  her  immense 
fleets,  asserted  the  "right  of  search"  of  American  vessels  for 
deserters  from  her  navy.  The  United  States  frigate  "Chesa- 
peake "  resisted  this  right,  sanctioned  by  international  law,  but 
was  compelled  by  a  broadside  from  H.  M.  Ship  "Leopard" 
(June,  1807)  to  submit,  and  to  deliver  up  four  deserters  found 
among  her  crew.  The  British  Government  disavowed  the 
violence  of  this  act  and  offered  reparation.  But  the  Democratic 
party  was  clamorous  for  war,  and  eager  to  seduce  from  their 
allegiance  and  annex  to  the  United  States  the  provinces  of 
British  North  America.  The  world  was  to  witness  the  strange 
spectacle  of  the  young  Republic  of  the  West  leagued  with  the 
arch-despot  Napoleon,  against  almost  the  sole  champion  of 
constitutional  liberty  in  Europe.* 

Public  resentment  in  the  United  States  was  still  further 
exasperated  by  the  publication  of  the  secret  correspondence  of 
a  Captain  Henry,  a  renegade  adventurer,  sent  by  Sir  James 
Craig,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  in  1809,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  feeling  in  New  England  toward  Great  Britain.  He 
reported  a  disposition  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  sub- 
sequently offered  his  correspondence  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment, demanding  therefor  the  exorbitant  sum  of  $50,000,  which 

*  In  May,  1811,  a  collision  occurred  between  the  British  and  American  war 
vessels  —  "Little  Belt,"  18  guns,  and  "President,'*  44  guns  —  resulting  in  the 
defeat  of  the  former  with  the  loss  of  eleven  men ;  but  both  nations  disavowed 
hostile  intent. 
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ho  received  from  tlio  secret  service  fund.  His  iiiformatiou  was 
unauthentic  and  unimportant,  and  tlie  British  Government 
repudiated  his  agency,  hut  the  war  party  in  the  Congress  was 
implacable.  AVar  was  precipitately  declared  June  18,  1812, 
in  the  hope  of  intercepting  the  West  Indian  fleet,  and  of  over- 
running Canada  before  it  could  bo  aided  by  Great  Britain. 
Almost  simultaneously,  the  obnoxious  "  Orders  in  Council,"  the 
chief  ostensible  cause  of  the  war,  were  repealed,  but  the  news 
produced  no  change  in  American  policy. 

The  Republican  party  of  the  United  States,  however,  which 
was  predominant  in  its  northern  section,  and  comprised  the 
more  moderate  and  intelligent  part  of  the  nation,  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  to  the  action  of  Congress.  A  convention  was 
held  at  Albany,  protesting  against  the  war  and  against  an 
alliance  with  Napoleon,  •'  every  action  of  whose  life  demon- 
strated a  thirst  for  universal  empire  and  for  the  extinction  of 
human  freedom."  At  Boston,  on  the  declaration  of  hostilities, 
the  flags  of  the  shipping  were  placed  at  half-mast  as  a  sign  of 
mourning,  and  a  public  meeting  denounced  the  war  as  ruinous 
and  unjust. 

The  position  of  the  parties  to  this  contest  was  very  unequal. 
Great  Britain  was  exhausted  by  a  war  by  sea  and  land  of 
nearly  twenty  years'  duration.  Canada  was  unprepared  for  the 
conflict.  She  had  less  than  six  thousand  troops*  to  defend 
fifteen  hundred  miles  of  frontier.  Her  entire  population  was 
under  three  hundred  thousand,  while  that  of  the  United  States 
was  eight  millions,  or  in  the  propoiiiion  of  twenty-seven  to  one. 
The  Americans  relied  on  the  reported  disaflfection  of  the 
provinces  with  British  rule.  In  this  they  were  cgregiously 
mistaken.  Forgetting  their  political  difierences,  the  Canadians 
rallied  with  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  loyalty  to  the  support  of 
the  Government.  Even  the  American  immigrants,  with  scarce 
an  exception,  proved  faithful  to  their  adopted  country.  Tho 
legislature  of  Lower  Canada  voted  the  issue  of  army  bills  to 
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*  The  entire  number  was  3,783  infantry  of  the  line,  1,226  fencibles,  and  445 
artillery  —  5,454  of  all  arms.  There  were  also  one  or  two  armed  brigs,  and  a 
few  gunboats  on  the  lakes. 
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the  amount  of  £250,000,  and,  together  with  the  Upper  Canadian 
parliament,  took  vigorous  measures  for  the  organization  and 
drill  of  the  militia,  and  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
military  authorities.  The  employment  of  Indians  on  both  sides 
seems  to  have  been  an  unfortunate  necessity.  They  could  not 
bo  induced  to  remain  neutral  when  war  was  raging,  and  their 
savage  instincts  often  led  to  acts  of  cruelty  of  which  the 
principals  in  the  conflict  bore  the  blame. 

On  the  declaration  of  war,  Major-General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  a 
gallant  officer  and  skilful  civil  ruler,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Gore,  administered  the  Government  of  Upper  Canada,  resolved 
to  strike  the  first  blow.  He  ordered  an  attack  on  Fort  Michilli- 
mackinac,  an  important  post,  defended  by  seventy-five  men, 
which  commanded  the  entrance  to  Lake  Michigan.  It  was 
surprised  by  Captain  Roberts,  with  a  force  of  forty-five  regulars 
from  the  British  post  of  St.  Joseph,  on  Lake  Huron,  and  a  large 
number  of  voyageurs  and  Indians,  and  taken  without  the  loss 
of  a  man  (July  17).  Thus  was  a  valuable  strategic  position 
secured,  and  the  northwest  Indians  were  confirmed  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  British. 

The  American  plan  of  attack  was  to  invade  Canada  with  three 
armies,  on  the  Detroit  and  Niagara  frontiers,  and  by  way  of 
Lake  Champlain.  General  Hull,  on  the  12th  of  July,  crossed 
the  Detroit  River  at  Sandwich,  with  twenty-five  hundred  men. 
In  a  pompous  proclamation,  he  summoned  the  Canadians  to 
surrender,  ofiering  them  the  alternatives  of  "peace,  liberty, 
and  security,"  or  <'  war,  slavery,  and  destruction."  They 
spurned  his  offers  and  defied  his  threats.  Brock  issued  a 
counter-proclamation  at  Fort  George,  Niagara,  and  despatched 
Colonel  Proctor  with  a  small  body  of  troops  to  re-enforce  the 
garrison  of  three  hundred  men  that  occupied  the  dilapidated 
Fort  Maiden,  at  Amherstburg.  In  attempting  an  attack  upon 
the  fort,  Hull's  forces  received  a  severe  repulse  from  a  handful 
of  British  troops  and  Indians  posted  at  the  River  Canard,  about 
three  miles  from  Amherstburg.  At  the  mouth  of  this  little 
river,  the  "  Queen  Charlotte,"  sloop-of-war,  armed  with 
eighteen  twenty-four  pounders,  closely  watched   the  enemy. 
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Tho  British  settlers  and  the  Indians  came  flocking  to  the  British 
standard,  the  latter  especially  being  a  cause  of  extreme  terror 
to  Hull. 

Colonel  Proctor  now  pushed  a  force  across  the  Detroit  River, 
routed  a  number  of  the  enemy,  captured  a  convoy  of  pro- 
visions and  General  Hull's  despatches,  and  cut  off*  his  communi- 
cation with  Ohio.  Hull  Avas  completely  baftled.  He  had  met 
only  sturdy  opposition  instead  of  co-operation  from  the 
Canadians.  His  forces  were  weakened  l)y  disease,  encumbered 
by  the  sick,  and  almost  mutinous  through  discontent.  He 
therefore  recrossed  the  river  to  Detroit,  leaving  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  in  a  small  fort  at  Sandwich,  who  were, 
however,  soon  afterward  withdrawn. 

Meanwhile,  General  Brock  hastened  to  the  St.  Clair  by  way 
of  Niagara  and  Lake  Erie,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  collect  on 
the  route.  A  council  of  war  was  held.  Tecumseh,  the  cele- 
brated Indian  chief,  who,  with  his  warriors,  had  excited  great 
terror  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  was  present,  at  the 
request  of  Brock,  who  recognized  his  remarkable  military 
abilities.  Tecumseh,  sketched  on  a  piece  of  birch-bark,  a 
rough  plan  of  Detroit,  and  of  Hull's  defences.  The  British 
commander,  although  his  entire  force  amounted  to  only  seven 
hundred  regulars  and  militia,  and  six  hundred  Indians,  resolved 
to  attack  the  enemy,  numbering  twice  as  many,  and  entrenched 
l>ehind  earthworks.  Brock,  therefore,  sent  a  summons  to  Hull 
to  surrender,  and,  knowing  his  intense  dread  of  the  Indians, 
intimated  that,  in  case  of  assault,  the  latter  might  be  beyond 
control.  Compliance  with  the  summons  being  refused,  a  can- 
nonade was  opened  on  Detroit  from  a  battery  on  the  Cana- 
dian shore,  and  under  cover  of  the  armed  vessels,  "  Queen 
Charlotte  "  and  "  Hunter,"  the  British  force  crossed  the  river. 
Forming  his  little  army  in  columns,  flanked  by  Indians, 
Brock  advanced  to  the  assault.  Before  he  reached  the  fort, 
however,  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed.  A  capitulation  was 
soon  signed  which  surrendered  Hull's  entire  force  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  men,  thirty-three  cannon,  vast  military  stores,  an 
armed  brig,  a  strong  fort,  and  the  whole  State  of  Michigan, 
so 
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August  16.  This  siuTcnder  was  a  cause  of  intense  chagrin  to 
the  Americans,  and  of  patriotic  exultation  to  the  Canadians, 
who  liad  thus  turned  a  liostile  invasion  into  a  glorious  victory. 
The  unfortunate  Hull,  with  liis  officers  and  soldiers,  a  thousand 
in  number,  were  sent  prisoners  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  He 
was  released  on  parole,  and  was  subsequently  tried  by  Unitod 
States  court-martial  for  treason,  coAvardice,  and  unsold ier-liko 
conduct.  On  the  last  charge  he  was  found  guilty,  and  sou- 
tenccd  to  death ;  but  was  reprieved  on  account  of  his  services 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Brock  now  repaired  to  the  Niagara  frontier  which  was 
threatened  by  an  invasion  of  the  enemy.  The  people  of 
Canada  were  proud  of  the  young  hero,  who,  in  ten  days,  had 
marched  three  hundred  miles  through  a  difficult  country,  com- 
pelled the  surrender  of  an  entrenched  army  twice  as  great  as  his 
own,  and  of  a  country  as  large  as  the  province  of  which  he  was 
the  Governor.  The  achievement  of  Detroit  also  won  generous 
recognition  from  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  honours  and 
decorations  were  conferred  upon  him.  But  before  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  new  dignities  could  be  received,  his  heroic  spirit 
had  passed  away  from  earth. 

For  the  defence  of  the  menaced  Niagara  frontier,  Brock  had 
only  some  fifteen  hundred   men,  of  whom  at   least    one-half 

were  militia-men  and  Indians.  On  the 
American  side  of  the  river.  General  Van 
Rensselaer  had  assembled  a  force  of  six 
thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  Canada. 
To  the  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  bold  es- 
carpment of  rock,  an  old  lake  margin,  runs 
across  the  country  from  west  to  east. 
Through  this  the  Niagara  River,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  has  worn  a  deep  and 
gloomy  gorge.  At  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
nestled  on  the  west  side  the  hamlet  of  Queenston,  and  on  the 
east  the  American  village  of  Lewiston.  Here,  early  on  the 
cold  and  stormy  morning  of  October  the  thirteenth,  Van  Rens- 
selaer crossed  with  twelve  hundred  men,  under  cover  of  an 
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American  battery.  They  were  held  in  check  for  a  time  by  two 
companies  of  the  Forty-iiintli  Regiment,  and  a  hundred  mili- 
tia, under  Captain  Dennis,  and  by  the  fire  of  two  small  cannon. 
A  part  of  the  invading  army  having  climbed  the  precipitous 
river-bank  by  a  i)ath  thought  to  be  impassable,  outflanked  the 
British  force,  and  gained  a  lodgement  on  the  table-land  at  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

General  Brock,  hearing  the  cannonade  at  Niagara,  seven 
miles  distant,  galloped  off  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  with 
his  aides-de-camp.  Major  Glegg  and  Colonel  Macdonell,  to 
ascertain  if  it  were  a  feint  o"  an  attack  in  force.  Half-way  up 
the  heights  was  a  battery  manned  by  twelve  men.  This  the 
Americans  had  captured,  and  on  it  had  raised  the  stars  and 
stripes.  Having  despatched  a  messenger  to  Majt)r-Gener8l 
Sheaffe,  at  Fort  George,  to  send  up  reinforcements,  and  to  open 
fire  on  Fort  Niagara,  General  Brock  determined  to  recapture 
iho  battery.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  the 
Forty-ninth,  he  charged  up  the  hill  under  a  heavy  fire.  The 
enemy  gave  way,  and  Brock,  by  the  tones  of  his  voice  and  his 
reckless  exposure  of  his  person,  inspirited  the  pursuit  of  his 
followers.  His  tall  figure,  and  conspicuous  valour,  attracted 
the  fire  of  the  American  sharpshooters,  and  he  fell  pierced 
through  the  breast  by  a  mortal  bullet.  *'  Don't  mind  me  I "  he 
exclaimed,  "push  on  the  York  volunteers;"  and,  with  his 
ebbing  life,  sending  a  love-message  to  his  sister  in  the  far-off 
Isle  of  Guernsey,  the  brave  soul  passed  away.  His  aide-de- 
camp,  Colonel  Macdonell,  the  Attorney-General  of  Upper 
Canada,  a  promising  yoi'r.g  man  of  twenty-five,  was  mortally 
wounded  soon  after  his  chief,  and  died  next  day. 

Major-General  Sheaffe,  an  oflicer  of  American  birth,  now 
succeeded  Brock  in  command.  He  mustered,  with  re-enforce- 
ments from  Niagara  and  Queeaston,  about  nine  hundred  men 
(of  whom  half  were  militia  and  Indians.)  By  a  flank  movement 
by  way  of  St.  David's,  he  gained  the  height,  and,  after  a  sharp 
action,  completely  routed  the  enemy.  The  York  volunteers 
stood  fire  like  veteran  soldiers,  and  the  Forty-ninth  fouglit  like 
tigers  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  beloved  commander.     At 
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length,  after  an  engagement  which  had  lasted,  with  several 
interruptions,  for  more  than  seven  hours,  the  Americans  ever}-- 
where  gave  way.  Pursued  by  yelling  Indians,  some,  clam- 
bering down  the  rugged  slope,  were  impaled  on  the  jagged 
jDines ;  others,  attemptnig  to  swim  the  rapid  river,  were 
drowned.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty  men  surrendered  to  Sheatlc, 
—  a  force  greater  than  his  own.  A  hundred  were  slain,  and 
many  were  wotnided.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Colonel  Scott, 
afterwaids  General  Scott,  the  hero  of  Mexico  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  United  States  armies. 

The  victory  of  Queenston  Ht  ights,  glorious  as  it  was,  was 
dearly  bought  with  the  death,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three, 
of  the  hero  of  Upper  Canada,  the  loved  and  honoured  Brock, 
ard  of  the  brave  young  Macdonell.  Amid  the  tears  of  war- 
bronzed  soldiers,  and  even  of  stoical  Indians,  they  were  laid  in 
one  common  grave  at  Fort  George ;  while  the  half-mast  flags 
and  minute-guns  of  the  British  and  American  forts  testified  the 
honour  and  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  friends  and  foes 
alike.  A  grateful  ccMutry  has  erected  on  the  scene  of  the 
victory,  —  one  of  the  giandest  sites  on  earth,  —  a  noble  monu- 
ment *  to  Brock's  memory ;  and  beneath  it,  side  by  side,  sleeps 
the  dust  of  the  heroic  chief  and  his  faithful  aide-de-camp,  — 
united  in  their  death,  and  not  severed  in  their  burial. 

A  month's  armistice  was  granted,  during  which  the  Ameri- 
cans strengthened  their  position,  and  collected  on  the  Niagara 
frontier,  between  the  Falls  and  Lake  Erie,  an  "army  of  the 
centre,"  five  thousand  strong,  to  oppose  which  were  only  seven 
hundred  British  regulars  and  militia.     General  Smyth,  who 
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*  The  first  monument,  erected  in  1824,  was  partially  destroyed  with  gun- 
powder in  1840,  by  a  miscreant  who  had  been  comi)elkd  to  fly  from  th'3 
province  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  1837-38.  The  same 
year  an  immense  patriotic  gathering  was  hold  upon  the  spot,  and  it  was  unan- 
imously resolved  to  erect  a  new  and  much  more  splendid  monument.  On  the 
13th  of  October,  1853,  the  foundation-stone  of  th**  new  structure  was  laid  with 
impoaing  ceremonies,  and  tho  remains  of  tlie  two  gallant  soldiers  were  re-in- 
terred on  the  scene  of  their  victory.  In  1859,  the  monument  was  inaugurated. 
It  is  a  fluted  column,  on  a  massive  pedestal,  crowned  with  a  Corinthian  caj)ital, 
on  which  stands  a  colossal  statue  of  General  Brock,  the  whole  rising  to  a 
height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet.    It  was  built  by  the  voluntary 
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liiicl  succeeded  Van  Rensselaer  in  command,  issued  a  Napoleonic 
proclamation  summoning  his  ."companions  in   arms"  to  the 
conquest  of  Canada.     "Come  on,  my  licroes  I  "  it  concludes, 
"  when  you  attack  the  enemy's  batterios  let  your  rallying  word 
be,  *  The  cannon  lost  at  Detroit,  or  death.'"    At  length,  before 
daybreak  on  the  morning  of  November  the  twenty-eighth  —  a 
cold,  bleak  day — a  force  of  four  hundred  men,  in  fourteen 
scows,  crossed  the  Niagara  to  the  upper  end  of  Grand  Island, 
and  captured  a  four-gun  battery,  defended  by  sixteen  men  of 
the  Forty-ninth  Regiment.     The  Americans  recrosi  'd  the  river, 
leaving  some  forty  men,  who  were  soon  all  captured  by  the 
British.     A  larger  force,  in  eighteen  scoavs,  uow  attempted  to 
cross  the  river.     A  considerable  British  force  had,  meanwhile, 
rallied  from  Fort  Erie  and  Chippewa.     In  silence  they  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  American  flotilla.     As  they  came  within 
range,  a  ringing  cheer  burst  forth,  and  a  deadly  volley  of  mus- 
ketry was  poured  into  the  advancing  boats.     A  six-poi  nder> 
Avcll  served  by  Captain  Kiiby,  shattered  two  of  the  boats  ;  and 
the  enemy,  thrown  into  confusion,  sought  the  shelter  of  their 
own  shore.  '  • 

General  Smyth  now  paraded  his  whole  force,  and  sent  a 
summons  for  the  surrender  of  Foi-t  Erie.  Colonel  Bishopp,  its 
commandant,  sarcastically  invited  him  to  "come  and  take 
it."  After  several  feints,  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  the 
army  went  into  winter  quarters.  Smyth,  a  gasconading  brag- 
gart, thus  kept  in  check  by  a  force  one-sixth  of  his  own,  was 
regarded  even  by  his  own  troops  with  contempt,  and  had  to  fly 

subscriptions  of  tlio  militia  and  xndians  of  Canada,  supplemented  by  a 
parliamentary  gi-aut.  On  the  nortli  side  of  the  pedestal  is  the  following 
inscription :  — 

"  Upper  Canada  has  dedicated  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Miijor-General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  K.  B.,  Provisional  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Connuander  of  the  Forces  in  this  Province,  -whose  remains  are  deposited  in  the 
vault  beneath.  Opposing  the  invading  enemy,  he  fell  iu  action  near  these 
lu'iglite  on  the  13th  of  October,  1812,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  revered 
and  lamented  by  the  peoiile  whom  he  governed,  and  deplored  by  the  Sovereign 
to  whoso  service  his  life  had  been  deroted." 

The  cenotaph,  near  by,  marks  the  spot  where  Brock  fell.  Its  corner-stone 
was  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1860. 
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from  the  camp  to  escape  their  indignation.  Ho  was  even  hooted 
and  fired  at  in  the  streets  of  Butralo,  and  was,  withont  trial, 
dismissed  from  the  army,  —  a  sad  collapse  of  Lis  vaunting 
amhitton. 

In  the  meanwhile,  General  Dearborn,  with  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men,  advan.jd  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  the 
frontier.  The  Canadians  rallied  en  masse  to  repel  the  invasion, 
barricaded  the  roads  with  felled  trees,  and  guarded  every  pass. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  before  day,  an  attack  was  made  i)y 
fourteen  hundred  of  the  enemy  on  the  British  outpost  at 
Lacolle,  near  Rouse's  Point ;  but  the  guard,  keeping  up  a  sharp 
fire,  withdrew,  and  the  Americans,  in  the  darkness  and  confu- 
sion, fired  into  each  other's  ranks,  and  fell  back  in  disastrous 
and  headlong  retreat.  The  discomfited  General,  despairing  of 
a  successful  attack  on  Montreal,  so  great  was  the  vigilance  and 
valour  of  the  Canadians,  retired  with  his  "  Grand  Army  of  the 
North  "  into  safe  winter  quarters  behind  ihe  entrenchments  of 
Plattsburg.  A  few  ineftectual  border  raids  and  skirmishes,  at 
difierent  points  of  the  extended  frontier,  were  characteristic 
episodes  of  the  war  during  the  winter,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  entire  duration  of  hostilities. 

In  their  naval  engagements  the  Americans  were  more  suc- 
cessful. On  Lake  Ontario,  Commodore  Chauncey  equipped  a 
strong  fleet,  which  drove  the  Canadian  shipping  for  protection 
under  the  guns  of  the  Niagara,  York,  and  Kingston.  He 
generously  restored  the  private  plate  of  Sir  Isaac  Brock, 
captured  in  one  of  his  prizes.  At  sea,  the  American  frigates 
"  Constitution,"  and  "  United  States,"  well  armed  and  manned, 
shattered  and  captured  the  British  ships  "  Guerrlcre,"  "  Mace- 
donian," and  "  Java,"  of  far  inferior  strength  and  equipment. 
The  brig  ''Wasp"  also  captured  the  sloop  "Frolic,"  but, 
with  her  prize,  was  soon  taken  by  H.  M.  S.  "  Poictiers." 

In  these  sea-fights  the  greatest  gallantry  was  exhibited  in  the 
dreadful  work  of  mutual  slaughter.  The  vessels  recked  with 
blood  like  a  shambles,  and,  if  not  blown  up  or  sunk,  became 
floating  hospitals  of  deadly  wounds  and  agonizing  pain. 

In  the  United  States  Congress  this  unnatural  strife  of  kin- 
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dred  races  was  vigorously  denounced  by  some  of  the  truest 
American  patriots.  Mr.  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  charac- 
terized it  as  the  "  most  disgraceful  in  history  since  the  invasion 
of  the  buccaneers."  But  the  Democratic  majority  persisted  iu 
their  stern  policy  of  imidacable  war. 

The  patriotism  and  valour  of  the  Canadians  were,  however, 
fully  demonstrated.  "With  the  aid  of  a  few  regulars,  the  loyal 
militia  had  repulsed  large  armies  of  invaders,  and  not  only 
maintained  the  inviolable  integrity  of  their  soil,  but  had  also 
conquered  a  considerable  portion  of  the  enemy's  territory. 


I'M  I  I 


BBOCK  S   MONUMENT,    WITH   VIEW   FKOM    QUEENSTON   HEIGHTS. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OP  1813. 

Liberal  Parliamentary  Grants  —  ConHtrnction  of  Navy  on  tlio  Lakes  —  Proctor 
at  Fi'cncli  Town  —  I'lun  of  Canipaij^n  —  Yorlc  talccn  by  General  Piko,  April 
27  —  Fort  Gcorj^e  taken  —  Vincent  Ketroats  to  Burlington  Heights,  May  27  — 
Americans  Routed  at  Stony  Crock,  June  G  —  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon  Captures 
Five  Hundred  Americans  at  Beaver  Dams,  June  28  —  Prcvost  and  Yeo's 
Attack  on  Sackott'a  Harbour,  May  29  —  Second  Capture  of  York  by  Cliaun- 
cey,  July  23  —  Chauucey  is  Defeated  by  Yeo  off  Niagara,  August  10  —  Proc- 
tor Defeats  Harrison  at  Fort  Meigs,  May  5  —  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie, 
September  10  —  Proctor's  Defeat  at  Moravian  Town,  October  5  —  Death  of 
Tecuniseh  —  Wilkinson's  Advance  on  Montreal  —  Battle  of  Chrysler's  Farm, 
November  12  —  Hampton's  Invasion  of  Canada  —  Repidsed  at  Chateanguaj, 
October  2G  —  McClure  Evacuates  and  Burns  Niagara,  December  10  —  Fort 
Niagara  Taken,  and  Lewiston,  Black  Rock,  and  Buffalo  Burned  December 
18-30— Naval  Duel  of  "Chesapeake"  and  "Shannon,"  Jnno  1  — The  "Eu- 
tori>rise  "  and  "Boxer"  —  The  Superiority  of  the  American  Navy. 

BY  both  belligerents  preparations  were  made  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1813  with  recloul)led  zeal.  The  legislatnre  of 
Lower  Canada  anthorizcd  the  issue  of  army  bills  to  the  amount 
of  £500,000,  and  that  of  Upj^er  Canada  passed  an  Act  prohib- 
iting, in  anticipation  of  a  scarcity  of  food,  the  exportation  of 
grain  and  restricting  the  distillation  of  spirits  therefrom.  The 
sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  was  also  prohibited.  During  the 
winter,  the  "King's  Regiment,"  of  New  Brunswick,  marched 
on  snow-shoes  through  the  wilderness,  by  way  of  the  valley  of 
the  St.  John  and  Lake  Tcmiscouta  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  They 
subsequently  rendered  great  service  during  the  campaign. 

The  Americans  gave  sjDecial  attention  to  the  construction 
of  strong,  if  roughly  finished,  vessels  on  lakes  Champlain, 
Ontario,  and  Erie.  The  British  Government,  severely  taxed 
by  the  war  with  Napoleon,  could  send  few  re-enforcements  to 
America,  and  an  incompetent  naval  administration  neglected 
the  equipment  of  vessels  for  the  lakes.  Very  tardily,  a  few 
vessels  were  constructed  at  Kingston,  York,  and  Chippewa,  at 
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tho  extravagant  cost,  it  is  siiid,  of  £1,000  per  ton.  To  a 
country  aboundin*^  "svith  tho  best  of  timber,  English  oak  and 
all  oilier  material  and  cquijjraent  wero  transported  aeross  tho 
ocean,  even  to  tho  siiperlluity  on  our  **  unsaltod  seas"  of  casks 
for  tho  stowage  of  fresh  water.  All  military  stores  had  to  be 
conveyed  with  incredible  labour,  in  open  batteaux,  np  tho 
rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  under  tho  fire  of  the  gun-batteries 
on  tho  American  shore.  More  than  one  brijrado  of  boats  was 
attacked  and  captured,  or  defended  with  great  valour  and  loss 
of  life  on  both  sides. 

Even  during  the  rigours  of  the  winter  of  1812-13,  the 
horrors  of  war  did  not  cease.  Marauding  parties  from  Ogdens- 
burg  ravaged  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  carried  off  fifty -two  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Brockville  prisoners.  A  severe  retaliation 
follov/^ed.  On  tho  2l8t  of  February,  Major  Macdonell,  with 
four  hundred  and  eighty  men,  crossed  at  daylight  on  the  ice 
from  Prescott  to  Ogdensburg,  and  in  an  hour  the  American 
fort,  defended  by  a  superior  force,  was  captured,  with  a  large 
amount  of  stores. 

In  the  West,  Colonel  Proctor  still  held  Detroit  for  tho  British. 
General  Winchester,  in  the  middle  of  January,  attacked  and 
occupied  one  of  bis  outpostd  at  French  Town,  on  the  Raisin 
lliver,  about  twenty-six  miles  from  Detroit  toward  the  south. 
Proctor  advanced  rapidly  with  eleven  hundred  militia,  regulars, 
and  Indians,  and,  at  daybreak,  fell  upon  the  American  camp. 
After  a  severj  action,  in  which  many  were  slain  amid  the 
wintry  snows,  Winchester  surrendered  with  five  hundred  men. 
As  the  reward  of  his  gallantry.  Proctor  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Bri£:adler-General.  The  American  loss  was  some  two  hun- 
died  and  fifty,  that  of  the  British  was  twenty-four  killed  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  The  victory,  however,  was 
tarnished  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  British, 
who,  unamenable  to  control,  massacred  several  of  the  wounded. 
Tho  American  Congress  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  atrocities 
of  the  savages.  It  also  ordered  the  execution  of  a  number  of 
Canadian  prisoners,  should  certain  American  militia,  captured 
by  the  British  and  sent  to   England  to  be  tried  as  traitors, 
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receivo  nny  harm.  Sir  Georgo  Provost,  tlio  Govornor-Gonornl, 
throjitcnod  to  <'xccuto  two  Americjiii  ])ri.soii(!rs  for  every  Cuiiji- 
diaii  Hhot  or  hiingcd  hy  the  United  States  authorities.  Tho 
hitter  menaced  simihir  retaliation  ;  and  tlius,  under  tho  exas- 
perating and  harbarl/lng  intluenco  of  war,  tho  hostllo  passions 
of  the  ('onil>atants  were  inflamed. 

Tho  American  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1813  included  tho 
mastery  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  tho  capture  of  tho 
forts  on  tho  Niagara  frontier,  at  York,  and  at  Kingston,  and  tho 
reduction  of  tho  entire  western  peninsula.  A  concentration  of 
forces  on  Montreal  and  (Quebec,  it  was  thought,  "would  then 
drive  tho  union-jack  from  the  valley  of  tho  St.  Lawrence. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design.  Commodore  Chauncey,  with 
fourteen  vessels  and  seventeen  hundred  men,  under  tho  com- 
mand of  Generals  Dearborn  and  Tike,  left  Sackett'a  Harbour, 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  April  27,  lay  off  tho  shore  a  little 
to  tho  west  of  tho  town  of  York,  which  was  garrisoned  by  only 
six  hundred  men,  including  militia  and  dockyard  men,  under 
General  Shcaffe.  Under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire,  which  swept 
tho  beach,  the  Americans  landed,  drove  in  tho  British  outposts, 
which  stoutly  contested  every  foot  of  ground,  and  made  a  dash 
for  tho  dilapidated  fort,  "which  tho  fleet  meanwhile  heavily 
bombarded.  Continual  re-enforcements  enabled  them  to  fi<rht 
their  way  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  earthen  ramparts, 
when  tho  defensive  fire  ceased.  General  Pike  halted  his 
troops,  thinking  the  fort  about  to  surrender.  Suddenly,  with 
a  shock  like  an  earthquake,  tho  magazine  blew  up,  and  hurled 
into  the  air  two  hundred  of  the  attacking  column,  together  with 
Pike,  its  commander.  Several  soldiers  of  tho  retiring  British 
garrison  were  dso  killed.  This  act,  which  has  been  defended 
as  justifiable  in  order  to  prevent  the  powder  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  as  in  accordance  with  the  recog- 
nized code  of  war,  was  severely  denounced  by  the  Americans, 
and  imparted  a  tone  of  greater  bitterness  to  the  subsequent 
contest. 

The  town  being  no  longer  tenable.   General  Sheaffe,  after 
destroying  the  naval  stores  and  a  vessel  on  the  stocks,  retreated 
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with  tho  regulars  towards  Kingston.  Colonel  Chcwott,  and 
tlireo  hundred  luilitiu-nicn,  were  taken  prisoners,  tho  public 
buildings  burned,  and  tho  niilitnry  and  naval  stores  Avhich 
escaped  destruction,  were  carried  off.  In  this  actiou  the  Ameri- 
can loss  Avas  over  threo  hundred,  aiul  that  of  tho  IJritish  nearly 
half  as  great.  For  abandoning  tho  capital  Shoaflo  was  super- 
seded, ns  Coniniandcr-ln-Chief  in  Upper  Canada,  by  Major- 
General  Do  Rottenburg. 

On  tho  2d  of  May  Dearborn  re-enibaiked  his  forces,  aiul  tho 
fleet  nuulo  for  tho  mouth  of  tho  Niagara.  It  was,  on  account 
of  adverse  winds,  six  days  before  ho  could  land  his  troops 
under  the  protection  of  tho  American  fort.  Hero  ho  remained 
inactive  for  throe  weeks,  while  Chaunccy  conveyed  the 
wounded  to  Sackott's  Harbour,  and  brought  up  re-enforce- 
ments. On  the  26th  of  May,  at  early  dawn,  Chauncey's  ships, 
some  fifteen  in  number,  lay  in  crescent  form  off  Fort  George,  at 
Niagara,  which  was  garrisoned  by  Colonel  Vincent  with  about 
fourteen  hundred  men.  In  consequence  of  the  Americans 
possessing  control  of  tho  lake,  the  fort  was  ill-supplied  with 
powder  and  other  necessary  military  stores.  Under  a  heavy 
fire  from  Fort  Niagara,  on  the  American  side  of  the  river,  and 
from  the  fleet,  Fort  George  was  severely  injured  and  rendered 
almost  untenable.  The  following  morning  Colonel  Scott,  with 
eight  hundred  American  riflemen,  effected  a  landing.  They 
were  promptly  met  by  a  body  of  British  regulars  and  militia, 
and  compelled  to  take  refuge  under  cover  of  the  steep  bank 
which  lined  the  beach  to  tho  north  of  tho  town.  From  this 
position  they  kept  up  a  galling  fire  on  the  British  troops  in  the 
open  field.  The  broadsides  of  the  fleet  also  swept  the  plain, 
and  wrought  great  havoc  among  tho  brave  militia  defending 
their  native  soil.  To  escape  tho  deadly  sweep  of  the  cannon 
they  wore  obliged  to  prostrate  themselves  in  the  slight  depres- 
sions in  the  plain.  Notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  numbers, 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy  were  three  times  repulsed  before 
tliey  could  gain  a  foothold  ou  tho  beach.  At  length,  after  three 
hours'  desperate  struggle,  a  hostile  force  of  six  thousand  men 
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stood  upon  the  plain.*  Of  Vincent's  meagre  force,  fifty  were 
killed,  and  three  hundred  wounded  or  captured.  His  ammu- 
nition was  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  his  fort  almost  in  ruins. 
He  therefore  spiked  his  guns,  blew  up  his  shattered  works, 
and,  confronted  by  a  force  six  times  greater  than  his  own, 
retired  on  Quecnston  Heights.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
oiii  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded. 

The  next  d;>y,  having  withdrawn  the  garrisons  from  the 
frontier  forts  on  the  Niagara  River,  he  retreated  with  sixteen 
hundred  men  toward  the  head  of  the  hike,  and  took  U))  a  strong 
position  on  Burlington  Heights,  near  Hamilton.  Dearborn 
despatched  a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  Avith  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cavalry  and  nine  field-pieces,  under  Generals  Chandler 
i'lid  Winder,  to  dislodge  him.  On  the  Gtli  of  June  they 
encaniped  at  Stony  Creek,  seven  miles  from  Vincent's  lines. 
The  position  of  the  latter  was  critical.  Niagara  and  York  had 
both  been  captured.  Before  him  was  a  victorious  foe.  His 
ammunition  was  reduced  to  ninety  rounds.  He  was  extricated 
from  his  peril  by  a  bold  blow.  Colonel  John  Harvey,  having 
reconnoitered  the  enemy's  position,  proposed  a  night  attack. 
Vinc>Lit  heaitily  co-operated.  At  midnight,  with  seven  hundred 
Jiritish  ^'  iyonets,  they  burst  upon  the  American  camp.  A 
lierc-j  fight  eus.t'jd,  in  which  the  enemy  were  utterly  routed. 
The  British,  Onwilling  to  expose  their  small  number  to  a  still 
superior  force,  retired  before  daybreak,  Avith  four  guns  and  a 
hundred  prisoners,  including  both  of  the  American  generals. 
The  victory,  however,  Avas  purchased  Avith  the  loss  of  tAvo 
hundred  men  killed  or  missing.  The  fugitives,  after  destroyino^ 
their  camp  stores  and  leaving  the  dead  unburied,  retreated  to 
Forty  Mile  Creek,  Avhere  they  efiected  a  junction  with  General 
LeAvis,  advancing  to  their  aid  Avith  two  thousand  men.  At 
daybreak  on  the  8th  of  June,  the  American  camp  was  shelled 
by  Commodore  Yeo's  fleet.  The  enemy  retreated  to  Fort 
George,  abandoning  their  tents  and  stores,  Avhich  were  captured 

*  Tlie  details  of  the  account  above  given  were  narrated  to  tlie  autlior  by  an 
actor  in  the  eveuts  described. 
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by  Vincent.     Their  baggage  shipped  by  batteailx  to  the  fort 
was  cither  taken  by  the  fleet  or  abandoned  on  the  shore. 

The  invaders  soon  met  with  another  reverse.  Colonel 
Boerstlcr,  on  the  28th  of  June,  with  five  hundred  and  seventy 
men,  including  fifty  cavalry  and  two  field-pieces,  advanced  to 
dislodge  a  British  picket  at  Beaver  Dams  (near  Thorold). 
^Irs.'Secord,  an  heroic  Canadian  wife,  whose  husband  had  been 
wounded  at  Queenston  Heights,  and  whose  house  had  been 
pillaged  by  the  Americans,  walked  twenty  miles  through  the 
woods  to  give  warning  of  the  attack.  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon, 
with  a  handful  of  soldiers  and  two  hundred  Indians,  made  such 
a  skilful  disposition  of  his  forces  as  gave  the  impression  that 
he  had  a  large  body  of  troops  at  his  command.  After  a  sharp 
enirajrement  of  two  hours,  Fitzsribbon  summoned  Boerstler  to 
surrender,  which,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  former,  he  did. 
The  number  of  prisoners  was  twice  that  of  their  captors,  and 
the  disgraceful  surrender  was  a  cause  of  intense  chagrin  to  the 
Americans.  The  opportune  arrival  of  Major  De  Heren,  with 
two  hundred  men,  furnished  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  the 
prisoners. 

Dearborn,  whose  forces  were  wasted  away  by  disease, 
famine,  and  the  fortunes  of  war,  to  about  four  thousand  men, 
was  now  bcleagured  iu  Fort  George  by  Vincent  with  less  than 
half  the  number  of  troops.  The  British  now  assumed  the 
offensive,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  American  national 
anniversary,  the  fourth  of  July,  a  small  force  of  Canadian 
militia  under  Colonel  Clark  crossed  at  daybreak  from  Chippewa 
to  Fort  Schlosser,  captured  the  guard,  and  carried  off  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  of  which  they  were  iu 
much  need. 

A  week  later,  Colonel  Bishopp,  with  two  hundred  and  forty 
regulars  and  militia,  crossed  before  day  from  Fort  Erie  to  the 
important  American  post  of  Black  Rock.  The  enemy  were 
completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  block-houses,  barracks, 
dock-yard,  and  one  vessel,  were  destroyed ;  and  seven  guns, 
two  hundred  stand  of  arms,  and  a  largo  quantity  of  provisions 
captured.     A  strong  force  of  American  regulars  and  militia, 
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and  a  number  of  Seneca  Indians,  soon  rallied  and  inflicted  a 
severe  loss  on  the  British  in  their  retreat.  The  gallant  Bishopp, 
a  promising  young  officer,  and  thirteen  men  were  killed,  and  a 
large  number  wounded. 

In  accordance  with  the  British  policy  of  strengthening  the 
naval  force  on  the  lake,  Sir  James  Yeo,  a  distinguished  officer, 
with  four  hundred  and  fifty  seamen,  had,  early  in  the  month  of 
May,  arrived  at  Kingston.  Prompt  preparations  wcie  made 
for  active  demonstrations  against  the  enemy.  The  American 
fleet  being  at  the  time  engaged  in  the  attack  on  Fort  George,  at 
Niagara,  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  Governor-General  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, resolved  to  make  a  descent  on  Sackctt's 
Harbour,  the  American  naval  station  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario.  On  May  27th,  the  day  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
George,  Sir  James  Yeo,  with  seven  armed  vessels  and  a  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  personal  command  of  Sir  George  Prevost, 
sailed  from  Kingston  to  destroy  the  shipping  and  stores  of  that 
principal  American  naval  depot  on  the  lakes.  After  the  troops 
had  been  placed  in  barges  for  the  attack,  Prevost,  having 
reconnoitered  the  works,  deemed  them  too  strong  for  the  force 
at  his  command,  and  gave  orders  for  an  inglorious  return  to 
Kingston.  A  couple  of  scores  of  Indians  in  their  bark  canoes, 
however,  so  terrified  a  party  of  seventy  American  troops,  that 
they  surrendered  to  the  British.  Sir  George,  finding  the  foe 
less  formidable  than  he  feared,  decided  on  an  attack  the 
following  day.  But  his  impromptitude  proved  fatal  to  his 
design.  The  delay  gave  time  for  the  militia  to  rally,  and  the 
landing  of  the  British  was  stoutly  opposed.  Nevertheless,  the 
assault  was  successful ;  the  Americans  everywhere  gave  way, 
and  had  already  fired  the  barracks,  naval  stores,  and  shipping, 
when,  to  the  intense  chagrin  of  his  victorious  troops,  the  over- 
cautious Prevost  ordered  a  retreat.  lie  justified  his  action  by 
his  lack  of  artillery  to  batter  the  block- houses,  and  mistook,  it 
is  said,  the  commotion  of  the  enemy's  flight  for  that  of 
re-enforcements.  The  fugitive  Americans  returned  and  rescued 
from  the  flames  a  large  vessel  on  the  stocks.  The  loss  of  naval 
stores,  however,  was  great,  including  those  just  captured  at 
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York.  The  British  loss  was  one  officer  and  forty-seven  men 
killed  and  twelve  officers  and  nearly  two  hundred  men  wounded 
or  missing.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  correspondingly  heavy. 
The  country,  however,  was  greatly  disappointed  to  have  victory 
snatched  from  the  British  arms  at  the  very  hour  of  its  achieve- 
ment through  the  incompetence  —  no  milder  phrase  can  be 
used  —  of  the  commander-in-chief.  It  was  felt  that  the  gallant 
Brock  had  nut  yet  found  his  successor. 

Sir  James  Yeo  made  another  attempt  to  surprise  Sackett's 
Harbour  and  destroy  the  American  ship  <'Pike,"  which  was 
being  fitted  out  for  active  service.  The  design  was  divulged, 
however,  by  two  deserters,  and  its  accomplishment  thus  frus- 
trated. 

In  the  month  of  July,  Commodore  Chauncey  again  appeared 
on  Lake  Ontario,  with  a  largely  augmented  American  fleet. 
With  Colonel  Scott  and  a  force  of  infantry  and  artillery,  he 
sailed  for  Burlington  Heights,  to  destroy  a  quantity  of  British 
stores  at  that  place,  which  was  the  principal  depot  of  Vincent's 
army.  A  body  of  Glengary  Fencibles  had  been  sent  from  York 
to  protect  the  depot,  thus  leaving  the  capital  defenceless. 
Chauncey  therefore  sailed  for  York,  and  Scott,  landing  without 
opposition  on  the  23d  of  July,  burned  the  barracks,  and  such 
public  buildings  as  had  previously  escaped,  broke  open  the  jail, 
and  plundered  both  private  and  public  stores.  Chauncey  then 
sailed  for  the  Niagara.  On  the  8th  of  August,  he  came  out  of  the 
river  to  give  battle  to  Yeo's  fleet  of  six  vessels  —  less  than  half 
his  own  number.  A  running  fight  of  two  days*  duration  ensued. 
In  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  British,  two  American 
vessels,  the  *'  Scourge,"  of  eight,  and  the  **  Hamilton,"  of  nine 
guns,  capsized  under  press  of  sail,  and  went  to  the  bottom  with 
all  on  board,  except  sixteen  men,  who  were  rescued  by  the 
boats  of  the  British  fleet.  Chauncey  lost  two  other  vessels  by 
capture,  and  was  glad  again  to  seek  refuge  in  Sackett's  Harbour. 

On  the  28th  of  September  the  rival  fleets  again  met  in  hostile 
encounter,  after  manoeuvering  for  several  days  with  scarcely  the 
exchange  of  a  shot.  A  sharp  engagement  between  the  flagships 
"Wolfe"  and  '♦Pike,''  each  commcn\orating  the  name  of  .« 
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slain  commander,  now  ensued.  The  "Wolfe"  lost  her  main 
and  mizzen  topmasts,  and  but  for  the  interposition  of  the 
*'  Royal  George  "  between  herself  and  the  "  Pike,"  must  have 
surrendered.  As  it  was,  Yeo,  with  his  fleet,  took  refuge  under 
Burlington  Heights,  and  Chauncey  stood  off  for  Sackott's 
Harbour,  capturing  on  the  way  five  out  of  seven  small  vessels 
from  York,  together  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of 
De  Watteville's  regiment,  intended  to  strengthen  the  garrison 
at  Kingston. 

In  the  meanwhile  stirring  events  were  transpiring  in  the 
West.  General  Harrison,  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  Winchester,  was  determined  if  possible  to  drive  the  British 
out  of  Michigan.  For  this  purpose  he  had,  early  in  the  spi-ing, 
established  a  rendezvous  at  Fort  Meigs,  on  .he  Miami  River, 
near  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  and  formed  a  depot 
of  stores  and  provisions.  The  expense  of  victualling  his  army 
wa«5  enormous.  It  is  estimated  that  every  barrel  of  flour  cost 
the  American  Government  a  hundred  dollars.  Stores  of  all 
kinds  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  pack-horses  through  an 
almost  pathless  wilderness,  and  few.  of  the  animals  survived 
more  than  one  journey.  It  is  estimated  that  the  transport  of 
each  cannon  to  the  lakes  cost  a  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  month  of  May,  Colonel  Proctor,  with  about  a  thousand 
regulars  and  militia  and  as  many  Indians,  who  were  led  by  the 
brave  chief,  Tecumseh,  invested  the  fort.  But  the  small  field- 
guns  of  the  assailants  could  make  little  impression  against  the 
earthworks,  and  the  Indians,  however  skilful  in  forest  warfare, 
could  not  be  induced  to  make  an  assault  upon  an  entrenched 
enemy. 

Harrison,  being  re-enforced  by  twelve  hundred  men,  made  a 
vigorous  sally ;  but,  after  a  temporary  success,  he  was  driven 
back  with  the  loss  of  seven  hundred  men,  killed  or  wounded. 
Several  of  the  prisoners,  it  is  alleged,  were  massacred  by  the 
implacable  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  save  them,  of  Tecumseh  and  the  British  soldiers.  A  number 
of  the  latter  were  wounded  and  one  was  killed  in  endeavouring 
to  protect  the  prisoners.     This  tragical  circumstance  stained  the 
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laurels  of  Proctor's  victory.  In  a  subsequent  attack  on  the 
American  fort  at  Sandusky,  Proctor  "Wtis  less  successful.  He 
was  repulsed  ■with  heavy  loss  ;  his  fickle  Indian  allies  returned 
to  their  homes,  and  he  was  compelled  to  full  back  upon  ^ae 
feeble  fortifications  of  Amhorstbnrg.  i 

Meanwhile,  two  squadrons   were   preparing   to  contest  the 
supremacy  of  Lake  Erie.     Perry,  the  Amcriean  commodore, 
had  nine  vessels  well-manned  with  experienced  seamen,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  six  hundred,  from  the  now  idle  merchant 
marine  of  fhe  United  States.     Barclay,  t!io  British  captain,  had 
only  fifty  sailc   >  to  six  vessels,  the  rest  of  the  crew  being  made 
up  of  two  hundred  and  forty  soldiers  and  eighty  Canadians. 
After  alternately  blockading  each   other  in  the  harbours  of 
Presqu'  Isle  and  Amherstburg,  the  hostile  fleets  met  on  the  lOtli 
of  September  in  the  shock  of  battle,  off  Put-in  Bay,  at  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Erie.     Pciry's  flagship  soon  struck  her 
colours,  but  Barclay,  his  own  ship  a  wreck,  could  not  even 
secure  the   prize.     Through   the  lack   of  naval   skill   of  the 
inexperienced   landsmen,  the  British  ships  fouled,   and  were 
helplessly  exposed  to   the   broadsides   of  the   enemy.       The 
heavier  metal  of  Perry's  guns  soon  reduced  them  to  unmanage- 
able hulks.     The  carnage  was  dreadful.     In  three  hours,  all 
their  officers  and  half  of  their  crews  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Perry   despatched    to  Washington  the   sententious    message : 
"  We  have  met  the  enemy.     They  are  ours." 

The  result  of  this  defeat  was  most  disastrous.  All  the 
advantages  resulting  from  Brock's  victory  over  Hull  in  the 
previous  year  were  forfeited.  Michigan  was  lost  to  the  British, 
not  again  to  be  recovered.  Proctor,  short  of  provisions,  cut  off 
from  supplies,  exposed  in  flank  and  rear,  and  attacked  in  force 
in  front,  could  only  retreat.  He  dismantled  the  forts  at  Detroit 
and  Amherstburg,  destroyed  the  stores  and  public  liuildings, 
and  fell  back  along  the  Thames  with  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
Avhite  men,  and  five  hundred  Indians,  under  Tecumsch.  Harrison 
followed  rapidly  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  several 
hundred  of  whom  were  cavalry,  of  which  Proctor  had  none. 
He  fell  upon  the  British  rear-guard  at  Moraviantown,  October 
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4,  and  captured  over  a  hundred  prisoners,  and  nil  the  stores 
and  ammunition.  Proctor  was  forced  the  following  day  to  fight 
at  a  disadvantage,  on  ill-chosen  ground.  IIo  had  also  neglected 
to  break  down  the  bridges  behind  liim,  or  to  defend  liis  position 
with  breastworks,  and  only  six  hundred  men  were  brought  into 
action  against  sixfold  odds.  The  mounted  Kentucky  riflemen 
rodo  through  and  through  the  British  ranks,  dealing  death  on 
every  side.  The  bravo  Tecumseh  was  slain  at  the  bend  of  his 
warriors.  He  had  fought  desperately,  even  against  the  mounted 
riflemen.  Springing  at  their  leader,  Colonel  Johnson,  be 
dragged  him  to  the  earth.  Tho  dragoons  rallied  around  their 
chief,  and  Tecumseh  fell,  pierced  with  bullets.  Tho  rout  was 
complete.  Proctor,  with  a  shattered  remnant  of  his  troops, 
retreated  through  the  forest  to  Burlington  Heights,  where,  with 
two  hundred  and  fv)rty  war-wasted  men,  he  eflfected  a  junction 
with  Vincent's  command,  which  had  been  compelled  for  a  time 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Fort  George,  and  take  up  its  old  position. 
Harrison,  tho  American  general,  ssumed  the  nominal  govern- 
ment of  the  western  j)art  of  Upper  Canada. 

Tho  Americans  were  now  free  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
tho  reduction  of  Kingston  and  Montreal.  Wilkinson,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  forces  on  the  Niagara  and  Upper  St. 
LaAvrcnco  frontiers,  received  instruction  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  "  Army  of  tho  North"  about  to  advance  from  Lake 
Champlain  for  the  subjugation  of  Lower  Canada.  There  were 
comparatively  few  British  troops  in  the  lower  province,  and 
only  three  thousand  active  militia  under  General  Sheaffe,  for 
the  protection  of  a  thousand  miles  of  frontier. 

In  pursuance  of  the  American  plan  of  inva  i,  on  the  24th 
of  October,  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men,  w^ith  ample  artil- 
lery, under  General  Wilkinson,  rendezvoused  at  Grenadier 
Island,  near  Sackett's  Harbour ;  but  the  stone  forts  of  Kings- 
ton, garrisoned  by  two  thousand  men  under  De  Rottenburg, 
protected  that  important  naval  station  from  attack  even  by  a 
fourfold  force.  Wilkinson,  therefore,  embarking  his  army  in 
three  hundred  batteaux,  protected  by  twelve  gun-boats,  in  the 
bleak  November  weather  threaded  the  watery  mazes  of  the 
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Thousand  Islands  iu  liis  menacing  advance  on  ^Montreal.     A 
British  "corps  of  obsorvation,"  eight  hundred  strong,  under 
Colonel  Morrison,  followed  the  enemy  along  the  river-bank, 
A  number  of  gun-boats  also  hung  on  the  rear  of  the  American 
flotilla,  and  kept  up  a  teasing  fire,  to  their  great  annoyance  and 
injury.     Wilkinson  slowly  made  his  way  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence, halting  his  army  from  time  to  time,  to  repel  attack. 
Near  Prescott,   his   flotilla  of   battcaux  suffered  considerably 
by  a  cannonade  from  the  British  batteries  as  they  were  pass- 
ing that  place  on  a  moonlight  night.     The  molestation  that  he 
received  from  ^lorrison's  corps  and  from  the  loyal  local  militia, 
was  so  great  that  he  was  forced  to  land  strong  brigades  on  the 
Canadian  shore  in  order  to  secure  a  passage  for  his  boats.     At 
the  head  of  the  Long  Sault  Rapids,  Wilkinson  detached  Gen- 
eral Boyd  with  a  force  of  over  two  thousand  men,  to  crush  the 
o[)posing  British  corps.     The  collision  took  place  at  Chrysler's 
Farm, — a  name  thenceforth  of  potent  memory.     The  battle- 
ground was  an  open  field,  with  the  river  on  the  right,  the 
woods  on  the  left.     For  two  hours  the  conflict  raged.     But 
Canadian  valour  and  discipline  prevailed  over  twofold  odds, 
and  the  Americans  retreated  to  their  l)oats,  leaving  behind  one 
of  their  guns  captured  by  the    British.     Their   loss   in    this 
engagement  was  over  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  — 
more  than  twice  that  of  their  opponents.     Wilkinson's  disor- 
g.mized  force  precipitately'  descended  the  Long  Sault  Rapids, 
and  awaited  at  St.  Regis  the  approach  of  Hampton's  army.     It 
was  destined  to  wait  in  vain. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  l)y  way  of  Lake  Champlain  had  also 
been  attended  with  serious  disasters.  To  these  events  we  will 
now  briefly  advert.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  June  the  British 
commandant  at  Isle-aux-Noix  beheld,  sailing  up  the  narrows  of 
the  lake  to  attack  his  fort,  two  American  vessels.  He  promptly 
manned  two  small  gun-boats,  and  despatched  a  land  force, 
which,  together,  soon  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  American 
vessels,  — two  staunch  craft  of  eleven  guns  each,  together  with 
a  hundred  prisoners.  The  "Growler"  and  "Eagle,"  such 
were  their  designations,  were  promptly  re-named  the  "  Shan- 
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nou"  and  <'  Blake,"  and  employed  in  active  service  against  the 
enemy.  They  ■Nvero  manned  l)y  the  crew  of  the  brig-of-war 
**  Wasp,"  lying  at  Quebec,  and,  on  ti\o  29th  of  July,  saihd 
with  a  force  of  nine  hundred  regulars  and  militia  under  Colonel 
Murray  for  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  where  was  an 
entrenched  camp,  guarded  by  fifteen  hundred  American  militia. 
Hero  IMurray  captured  or  destroyed  an  immense  quantity  of 
stores,  and  burned  the  newly-built  barracks  for  four  thousand 
men.  The  '*  Shannon"  and  "Blake,"  with  the  gun-boats, 
proceeded  to  Burlington  and  destroyed  four  American  vessels, 
leavins:  the  British  masters  of  the  lake. 

Early  in  September,  General  Hampton,  with  a  well-appointed 
army  of  five  thousand  men,  advanced  from  Lake  Champlain, 
with  a  view  to  a  junction  with  "Wilkinson's  army,  and  a  com- 
bined attack  on  Montreal.  On  the  21st  of  October  he  crossed 
the  border,  and  pushed  forward  his  forces  along  both  sides  of 
the  Chateauguay  River.  Sir  George  Prevost  called  for  a  levy 
of  the  sedentary  militia,  who  rallied  loyally  for  the  defence  of 
their  country.     Colonel  Do  Salaberry,  with  four  hundred  Volti- 

geurs,  — sharpshooters  every  one, 
—  took  up  a  strong  position  at 
the  junction  of  the  Chateauguay 
with  the  Ontarde,  defended  by  a 
breastwork  of  logs  and  abattis. 
General  Izzard,  with  a  column 
three  thousand  five  hundrctl 
strong,  attempted  to  dislodge 
him.  The  Voltigeurs  held  the 
P^  enemy  well   in   check,   till   they 


were    in    danger    of    being    sur- 
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rounded  by  sheer  force  of  num- 
bers. By  a  clever  ruse,  Dc  Salaberry  distributed  his  buglers 
widely  through  the  woods  in  his  rear,  and  ordered  them  to 
sound  the  charge.  The  enemy,  thinking  themselves  assailed 
in  force,  everywhere  gave  way,  and  retreated  precipitately 
from  the  field.  Hampton  soon  retired  across  the  borders  to  his 
entrenched  camp  at  Pluttsburg.     Wilkinson,  sick  in  body  and 
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chagrined  in  mind,  learning  the  shamefid  doteat  of  the  "  Grand 
Army  of  the  North,"  al)andonod  the  idea  of  further  advance  on 
Montreal,  scuttled  his  bo:it8  and  hatteaux,  and  retired  into 
winter  quarters  on  the  Salmon  lliver,  within  the  United  States 
boundary.  Here  ho  formed  an  entrenched  camp,  and  sheltered 
his  defeated  army  in  wooden  huts  all  the  following  spring. 

Thus  the  patriotism  and  valour  of  some  fifteen  hundred 
Canadian  troops  hurled  back  from  our  country's  soil  two  invad- 
iiisr  armies  of  tenfold  strenijrth,  and  made  the  names  of  Chrvs- 
ler's  Farm  and  Chateauguay  memories  of  thrilling  power,  and 
pledges  of  the  inviolable  liberty  of  our  land. 

AVe  now  return  to  trace  the  progress  of  events  in  Upper 
Canada.  After  the  British  disasters  on  Lake  Erie,  and  at 
Moravian  Town,  Sir  George  Prevost  instruct  1  Vincent  to 
fall  back  on  Kingston,  abandoning  the  western  peninsula  to  the 
enemy,  a  desperate  resolve,  only  to  be  adopted  in  the  last 
extremity.  At  a  council  of  war  held  at  Burlington  Heights, 
however,  it  was  wisely  decided  by  Vincent  and  his  officers  to 
stand  their  ground  as  long  as  possible.  Colonel  McClure,  the 
commandant  of  the  American  f(jrce,  was  strongly  posted  at 
Twenty  Mile  Creek,  and  his  foraging  parties  ravaged  the  coun- 
try, and  pillaged  the  inhabitants.  Vincent  detached  Colonel 
]\I array ,  with  a  force  of  five  hundred  regulars  and  Indians,  to 
drive  in  the  maurading  parties  of  the  enemy. 

jMcClure,  fearing  an  attack  in  force,  fell  back  on  Niagara  and 
Fort  George,  and,  learning  the  disastrous  result  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Lower  Canada,  resolved  to  evacuate  the  fort  and 
abandon  the  country.  This  he  accordingly  did,  with  all  his 
troops,  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  with  such  precipitancy 
that  he  left  behind  him  all  his  tents  and  stores.  His  retreat 
was  accompanied  by  an  act  of  inhuman  barbarity  that  has  left 
nil  indelible  stigma  upon  his  name.  The  frost  had  set  in  early 
and  severe.  The  snow  lay  deep  npon  the  ground.  Yet  at 
thirty  minntes'  warning,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  houses  in 
Niagara,  he  fired  all  save  one,  and  drove  four  hundred  helpless 
v'omcn  and  children,  amid  the  icy  rigours  of  a  Canadian  win- 
ter, to  seek  shelter  in  the  log-huts  of  the  scattered  settlers,  or 
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in  tho  Imrk  wigwams  of  the  wandorlng  Indians.  There  wjis 
scarce  tnno  to  rescue  the  nursling  babe,  and  the  aged  and 
infirm  from  the  doomed  dwellings.  Tho  wife  of  Counsellor 
Dickson  hiy  on  a  sick-bed.  Ilcr  husband  was  a  prisoner  on 
tho  American  side  of  tho  river.  The  unfortunate  lady  ♦'  was 
carried,  bed  and  all,  and  placed  in  the  snow  before  her  o»vn 
door,  where,  shivering  with  cold,  she  beheld  her  house  and  all 
that  was  in  it  consumed  to  ashes."*  Of  the  valual)le  library, 
which  had  cost  ween  five  and  six  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
scarcely  a  book  escaped. 

The  British,  who  inmicdiately  occupied  the  desolated  town, 
soon  wreaked  a  grim  revenge  for  the  atrocious  act.  In  a  night 
attack  by  Colonel  Murray,  with  five  hundred  men,  Fort  Nia- 
gara, on  the  American  side  of  tho  river,  was  surprised,  while 
its  garrison  was  wrapped  in  sleep,  December  18.  The  sentries 
were  bayoneted,  the  guaid  overpowered,  and  tho  garrison 
awoke  from  slumber  to  a  death-wrestlo  with  an  exasperated  foe. 
Three  hundred  prisoners,  three  thousand  stand  of  arms,  antl  an 
immense  quantity  of  stores  were  captured.  The  British  loss 
•  was  eleven ;  that  of  the  enemy,  seventy-nine  killed  and 
wounded. 

In  ruthless  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  Niagara,  the  Briti^ih 
ravaged  the  American  frontier,  and  gave  to  the  flames  the 
thriving  towns  of  Lewiston,  Manchfster,  Black  Eock  and 
Bufi^ilo.  At  the  latter  place,  an  American  force,  two  thousand 
strong,  made  a  stout  resistance,  but  was  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  four  hundred  men,  by  tho  British,  with  only  one-third  the 
number  of  troops,  December  30. 

Thus  the  holy  Christmas-tide,  God's  pledge  of  peace  and 
good-will  toward  men,  rose  upon  a  fjdr  and  fertile  frontier 
scathed  and  blackened  by  wasting  and  rapine,  and  the  year 
went  out  in  "tears  and  misery,  in  hatred  and  flames  and 
blood." 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  completely  crippled 
by  the  blockade  of  her  ports,  her  revenue  falling  from  $24,' 

*  James,  quoted  by  Aiicliiiileck. 
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000,000  to  $8,000,000.  Adminil  Cockburu  swept  the  AtUintic 
coast  with  his  licet,  destroying  Jirseiials  and  naval  stores 
wherever  liis  gun-l)()ats  conUl  penetrate.  Great  Britain  also 
recovered  her  old  i)restige  in  more  than  one  stubborn  sea-liglit 
with  a  not  iniworthy  foe.  On  a  lovely  morning  in  June,  the 
United  States  frigate  ♦*  Chesapeake,"  of  forty-nino  guns,  stood 
out  from  lioston  harbour  amid  the  holiday  cheers  of  a  synjpa- 
thizing  multitude,  to  answer  the  ehallcnge  to  a  naval  duel  of 
II.  ^I.  S.  **  Shannon,"  of  fifty-two  guns.  They  were  soon 
locked  nuizzlo  to  nm/zlo  in  deadly  embrace,  belching  shot  and 
grape  through  each  other's  sides,  while  the  streaming  goro 
iucarnadincd  the  waves.  The  British  boarders  swarmed  on  the 
"Chesapeake's"  deck,  and  soon,  with  nearly  half  her  crew 
killed  or  wounded,  she  struck  her  colours  to  the  red-cross  flag. 
In  live  days  the  shattered  and  blood-stained  vessels  crept 
together  into  Halifax  harbour,  the  American  captain,  the  gal- 
lant Lawrence,  lying  in  his  cabin  cold  in  death,  the  British 
commander,  the  chivalric  Broke,  raving  in  the  delirium  of  a 
desperate  wound.  The  slain  captain  was  borne  to  his  grave 
amid  the  highest  honours  paid  to  his  valour  by  a  generous  foe. 

"With  varying  fortunes  these  sea-fights  were  waged.  Shortly 
after  the  duel  of  the  "  Chesapeake  "  and  "  Shannon,"  the  U. 
S.  frigate  "  Argus,"  of  twenty  guns,  struck  to  II.  M.  brig 
"  Pelican,"  of  eighteen  guns.  A  few  days  later,  the  British 
brig  "  Boxer,"  of  fourteen  guns,  surrendered  to  the  U.  S.  brig 
"Enterprise,"  of  sixteen  guns.  In  one  quiet  grave,  over- 
looking Casco  Bay,  their  rival  captains  lie  buried  side  by  side. 

The  clipper-built  American  vessels  were  generally  superior 
to  their  slow-sailing  British  antagonists,  constructed  on  anti- 
quated models.  They  were  thus  able  to  manceuvro  more 
nimbly,  to  get  the  weathcr-gagc,  and  rake  with  their  long- 
range  guns  the  British  vessels  with  fearful  effect  before  the 
latter  could  bring  their  cannon  to  bear.  The  United  States 
vessels  were  also  better  manned,  because  her  idle  merchant 
marine  p!:iccd  a  large  number  of  unemployed  sailors  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government. 
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CAMrAKJN    OF    1814. 

Money  Grants  and  Army  StoroH  for  tlio  War  —  Iiiipcacliiiioiit  of  Chief  JiiHticrs 
Sfwell  and  Monk  —  (lolonial  Confederation  Huj;;;eHti'd  —  Trolfered  Mediation 
of  Kns.sia  —  General  Wilkinson  Kepulwd  at  Lacollo  Mill,  March  III  —  Yeo 
and  Drnniniond  Captnre  Os\v<'}i;o,  May  (1  —  liiall  is  Defeated  at  Chippewa, 
Jnly  T) — He  is  Iie-enfore«'d  l>y  Drninniond  —  llattle  of  Lnndy's  Lane,  July 
25  —  Kanfjuinary  Conlliet  —  Rout  of  tho  Anutricans — ^^ Night  Attack  on  Fort 
Erie  —  Murderous  Exphmion,  August  III  —  Dcsperato  Sortie  —  Fort  Erie 
Evacuated  —  I'rairio  ilu  Chitui  Captured  —  Maine  Surrenders  to  tho  Ilritish 
—  I'revost  Advances  against  Plattsburg  —  Itritish  Fleet  on  Lake  Chaniplain 
Defeated  —  I'revost's  Inglorious  Rotrcat,  August  11  —  Tho  Launch  of  the 
"St.  Lawrence"  gives  tho  British  Contnd  of  Lake  Ontario  —  Admiral  Cock- 
burn  CJapturcs  Washington  and  lUirns  tho  Cajtitol,  August  23  —  Alexandria 
Ransinned  —  Baltimore  Menaced  —  Poaco  Conchuled  at  Ghent,  December 
24  —  General  I'ackenham  Defeated  by  Jacks  >n  at  New  Orleans,  January  8, 
1815  —  Etfects  of  tho  War  on  Canada  and  the  United  States  —  Valour  and 
Patriotism  of  the  Canadians. 

PREPARATIONS  for  tho  campaign  of  1814  wcro  made  on 
both  sides  with  unabated  energy.  Tho  legislature  of 
LoAver  Canada  increased  tho  issue  of  army  bills  to  tho  amount 
of  £1,500,000,  and  that  of  tho  upper  province  voted  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  military  expenditure,  and  increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  tho  militia  system.  Stores  of  every  kind,  and  in 
vast  quantities,  were  ftn'wardod  from  (Quebec  and  Montreal  by 
brigades  of  sleighs  to  Kingston  as  a  centre  of  distribution  for 
western  Canada.  A  deputation  of  Indian  chiefs  from  tho  "West 
was  received  at  tho  castle  of  St.  Louis,  and  sent  home  hidcn 
with  presents  and  confirmed  in  their  allegiance  to  the  British. 

The  Quebec  legislature  now  revived  the  political  strife, 
dormant  since  tho  beginning  of  tho  war,  by  the  impeachment 
of  Chief  Justices  Scwell  and  ^lonk,  for  having  invaded  the 
privileges  of  parliament  by  the  advice  given  Sir  James  Craig 
for  its  dissolution  and  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  members, 
and  for  other  alleged  civil  misdemeanours.     Governor  Provost 
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piistaiiuMl  tliom  in  office.  Chiof  tFiislico  Sowcll  went  to  Kn*:^- 
laiid  ill  his  own  dcA  nee,  and  was  rot'civcd  ^vitil  favour  at  tho 
Colonial  OfKco.  He  su  unittcd  to  tlio  (lovcrnnicnt  a  hchonio 
for  tho  confederation  »f  all  the  liritish  North  Aniericjin 
colonies.  The  propo.^itioi.  found  favour  in  hi<,di  (luartt-rs  ;  hut 
it  was  premature,  and  not  till  half  a  century  later  was  tho 
project  consinnniated. 

Karly  in  tho  year,  tho  Emperor  of  Ilussia  offered  to  mediate 
hctween  tho  l)eHi<:jerents  in  tho  interests  of  peace.  (ireat 
liritain  declined  his  interference,  hut  proposed  direct  negotia- 
tions with  tho  United  States.  Tho  connni.ssioners  ai)pointed, 
liowcver,  did  not  moot  till  August,  and,  meanwhile,  tho  war 
hecamo  more  deadly  and  nuitually  destructive  than  ever. 

Tho  campaign  opened  in  Lower  Canada.  General  Wilkin- 
son, who  had  removed  his  hcadouarters  from  Salmon  iviver 
to  IMattsburg,  advanced  with  five  thousand  men  from  tho  latter 
place,  crossed  tho  Canadian  frontier  at  OdelltoAvn,  and  pushed 
on  to  LacoUe,  about  ten  miles  from  tho  border.  Hero  a  large 
two-story  stone  mill,  with  eighteen-inch  walls,  barricaded  and 
loop-holed  for  nnisketry,  was  held  by  tho  British  who  iium- 
Ijercd,  in  regulars  and  militia,  about  livo  hundred  men,  under 
the  connnand  of  Major  Handcock.  Shortly  after  midday,  on 
the  13th  of  March,  General  Wilkinson,  with  iiis  entire  force, 
surrounded  tho  mill,  being  partially  covered  by  neighbouring 
woods,  with  tho  design  of  taking  it  by  assault.  As  they 
advanced  with  a  cheer  to  tho  attack,  they  were  met  by  such  a 
hot  and  steady  tiro  that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  to  the 
shelter  of  tho  woods.  Tho  guns  were  now  brought  up  (an 
eighteen,  a  twelve,  and  a  six  pounder),  for  tho  purpose  of 
battering,  at  short  range,  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  tho  mill. 
Their  fire,  however,  was  singularly  inetfective.  Tho  British 
sharpshooters  picked  off  the  gunners,  so  that  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  the  range  or  to  tire  tho  pieces.  In  a  cannonade 
of  two  houi's  and  a  half,  only  four  shots  struck  the  mill.  Major 
Handcock,  however,  determined  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the 
guns,  and  a  detachment  of  regulars,  supported  by  a  company 
of  voltigeurs  and  fencibles,  was  ordered  to  charge.  In  the 
42 
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face  of  desperate  odds  they  twice  advanced  to  the  attack  on  the 
guns,  but  were  repulsed  by  sheer  weight  of  opposing  numbers. 
The  day  wore  on.  The  ammunition  of  the  beleaguered  garri- 
son was  almost  exhausted.  Yet  no  man  spoke  of  surrender. 
For  five  hours  this  gallant  band  of  five  hundred  men  withstood 
an  army  of  tenfold  numbers.  At  length,  incapable  of  forcing 
the  British  position,  the  enemy  fell  back,  baffled  and  defeated, 
to  Plattsburg,  and  for  a  time  the  tide  of  war  ebbed  away  from 
the  frontier  of  Lower  Canada. 

With  the  opening  of  navigation  hostilities  were  resumed  on 
Lake  Ontario.  During  the  winter,  two  new  vessels  had  been 
built  at  Kingston.  Strengthened  by  the  addition  of  these,  the 
British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Yeo,  early  in 
May,  sailed  for  Oswego  in  order  to  destroy  a  large  quantity  of 
naval  stores  there  collected.  A  military  force  of  a  thousand 
men,  under  General  Drummond,  accompanied  the  expedition. 
An  assaulting  party  of  three  hundred  and  forty  soldiers  and 
sailors,  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  of  grape,  stormed  the  strong 
and  well-defended  fort.  In  half  an  hour  it  was  in  their  hands. 
The  fort  and  barracks  were  destroyed,  and  some  shipping,  and 
an  immense  amount  of  stores  were  taken. 

Sir  James  Yeo  now  blockaded  Chauncey's  fleet  in  Sackett's 
Harbour.  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  May  a  flotilla  of 
sixteen  barges,  laden  with  naval  stores,  was  discovered  seeking 
refuge  amid  the  windings  of  Sandy  Creek.  A  boat-party  from 
the  fleet,  attempting  pursuit,  became  entangled  in  the  narrow 
creek,  and  was  attacked  by  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy, 
including  two  hundred  Indians.  After  a  desperate  resistance, 
in  which  eighteen  were  killed  and  fifty  wounded,  the  British 
force  was  overpowered,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  made  pris- 
oners. These  were  with  difficulty  saved  from  massacre  by 
the  enraged  Iroquois,  by  the  vigorous  interposition  of  their 
generous  captors. 

The  course  of  political  events  in  Europe  intimately  affected 
the  conflict  in  America.  Napoleon  was  now  a  prisoner  in  Ell)a, 
and  England  was  enabled  to  throw  greater  vigour  into  her 
transatlantic  war.     In  the  month  of  June,  several  regiments  of 
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the  veteran  troops  of  Wellington  landed  at  Quebec,  and  strong 
re-onforccmcnts  were  rapidly  despatched  westward. 

The  most  sanguinary  events  of  the  campaign  occurred  on  the 
Niagara  frontier.  On  the  3d  of  eJiily,  Brigadier-Generals  Scott 
and  Ripley,  with  a  force  of  four  thousand  men,  crossed  the 
Niagara  River  at  Buffalo.  Fcni;  Erie  was  garrisoned  by  only 
a  hundred  and  seventy  men,  and  the  commandant,  considering 
that  it  would  be  a  needless  effusion  of  blood  to  oppose  an  army 
with  his  scanty  forces,  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  next  day, 
General  Browu,  the  American  Commander-in-Chief,  advanced 
clown  the  river  to  Chippewa.  Here  he  was  met  by  Major- 
General  Riall,  whose  scanty  force  was  strengthened  by  the 
opportune  arrival  of  six  hundred  of  the  3d  Buflfs  from  Toronto, 
making  his  entire  strength  fifteen  hundred  regulars,  six  hundred 
militia,  and  three  hundred  Indians.  The  engagement  that 
ensued  was  one  of  extreme  severity,  a  greater  number  of  com- 
batants being  brought  under  fire  than  in  any  previous  action  of 
the  war.  Instead  of  prudently  remaining  on  the  defensive, 
Riall,  about  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth,  boldly 
attacked  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  up  a  good  position,  partly 
covered  by  some  buildings  and  orchards,  and  were  well  sup- 
ported by  artillery.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  but  the 
Americans  were  well-oflicered,  and  their  steadiness  in  action 
gave  evidence  of  improved  drill.  After  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment and  the  exhibition  of  unavailing  valour,  the  British  were 
forced  to  retreat,  Avith  the  heavy  loss  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
killed  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  wounded,  among  whom 
was  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  ^Marquis  of  Tweedall.  The  loss  of 
tiie  Americans  was  seventy  killed  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
wounded.  Riall  retired  in  good  order,  without  losing  a  man  or 
gun,  though  pursued  by  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy.  Having 
thrown  re-enforcements  into  the  forts  at  Niagara,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  fearing  lest  his  communication  with  the  west  should 
he  cut  oflf  by  the  Americans,  Riall  retreated  to  Twenty  Mile 
Creek.  General  Brown  advanced  to  Queenston  Heights,  rav- 
aged the  country,  burned  the  village  of  St.  David's,  and  made 
a  reconnoissance  toward  Niagara.      Being  disappointed  in  the 
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promised  co-operation  of  Chaunccy's  licet  in  an  attack  on  the 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  ho  returned  to  Chippewa,  fol- 
lowed again  by  Kiall  as  far  as  Lundy's  Lane. 

In  the  meanwhile.  General  Drummond,  hearing  at  Kingston 
of  the  invasion,  hastened  with  Avhat  troops  he  could  collect  to 
strengthen  the  British  force  on  the  frontier,  lieaching  Niagara 
on  the  2oth  of  July,  he  advanced  with  eight  hundred  men  to 
suppcu't  Iviall.  At  the  same  time,  he  pushed  forward  a  column 
from  Fort  Niagara  to  Lewiston,  to  disperse  a  body  of  the  enemy 
collected  at  that  jjlacc.  General  Brown  now  advanced  in  force 
from  Chippewa  against  the  British  position  at  Lundy's  Lane. 
Iviall  was  compelled  to  fall  back  before  the  inmiensely  superior 
American  force,  and  the  head  of  his  column  was  already  ou 
the  way  to  Queenston.  General  Drummond  coming  up  with 
his  re-enforcements  al>out  five  o'clock,  countermanded  the  move- 
ment of  retreat,  and  immediately  formed  the  order  of  battle. 
He  occupied  the  gently  swelling  acclivity  of  Lundy's  Lane, 
placing  his  guns  in  the  centre,  on  its  crest.  His  entire  force 
was  sixteen  hundred  men,  that  of  the  enemy  was  five  thousand. 
The  attack  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Drummond's 
troops  having  that  hot  July  da}'  marched  from  Niagara.  The 
American  infantry  made  desperate  efforts  in  successive  charges 
to  capture  the  British  battery ;  but  the  gunners  stuck  to  their 
pieces,  and  swept,  with  a  deadly  fire,  the  advancing  lines  of  the 
enemy,  till  some  of  them  were  bayoneted  at  their  post.  The 
carnage  on  both  sides  was  terrible. 

At  length  the  long  summer  twilight  closed,  and  the  pitying 
night  drew  her  veil  over  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  Still,  amid 
the  darkness,  the  stubborn  contest  raged.  The  American  and 
British  guns  were  almost  muzzle  to  muzzle.  Some  of  each 
were  captured  and  re-captured  in  fierce  hand-to-hand  fights,  the 
gunners  being  bayoneted  Avhile  serving  their  pieces.  About 
nine  o'clock,  a  lull  occurred.  The  moon  rose  upon  the  tragic 
scene,  lighting  up  the  ghastly  staring  faces  of  the  dead  and 
the  writhing  forms  of  the  dying ;  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
mingling  awfully  with  the  deep  eternal  roar  of  the  neighbouring 
cataract. 
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Tho  retreating  van  of  Riall's  army  now  returned,  with  a  body 
of  militia,  twelve  hundred  in  all.  Tho  Americans  also  brought 
up  fresh  reserves,  and  the  combat  was  renewed  with  increased 
fury.  Thin  lines  of  fire  marked  the  position  of  the  infantry, 
while  from  tho  hot  lips  of  tho  cannon  flashed  red  volleys  of 
flame,  revealing  in  brief  gleams  the  disordered  ranks  struggling 
in  the  gloom.  By  midnight,  after  six  hours  of  mortal  conflict, 
seventeen  hundred  men  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field,  when 
the  Americans  abandoned  tho  hopeless  contest,  their  loss  being 
nine  hundred  and  thirty,  besides  three  hundred  taken  prisoners. 
The  British  loss  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy.  To-day  the 
peaceful  wheat-fields  wave  upon  tho  sunny  slopes  fertilized  by 
the  bodies  of  so  many  brave  men,  and  the  ploughshare  upturns 
rusted  bullets,  regimental  buttons,  and  other  relics  of  this  most 
sanguinary  battle  of  the  war. 

Throwing  their  heavy  baggage  and  tents  into  the  rushing 
rapids  of  the  Niagara,  and  breaking  down  the  bridges  behind 
them,  the  fugitives  retreated  to  Fort  Erie,  where  they  formed 
an  entrenched  camp.  The  victorious  British  columns  closely 
followed,  and  for  three  weeks  the  camp  and  fort  occupied  by 
the  American  army  were  closely  besieged  l)y  a  force  only  two- 
thirds  as  numerous.  Two  American  armed  vessels,  which  sup- 
ported the  fort  on  the  lake  side,  were  very  cleverly  captured  in 
a  night  attack  by  Captain  Dobbs,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  by  means 
of  boats  conveyed  by  sheer  force  of  human  muscles  twenty  miles 
across  the  country  in  the  rear  of  the  American  lines,  from 
the  Niagara  to  Lake  Erie. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  after  a  vigorous  bombardment,  a 
night  attack,  in  three  columns,  was  made  upon  the  fort.  Two 
of  the  columns  had  already  effected  an  entrance  into  the  works, 
and  had  turned  the  guns  upon  the  besieged  garrison,  when  the 
explosion  of  a  magazine  blew  into  the  air  a  storming  party,  and 
caused  an  unconquerable  panic  on  the  part  of  the  assailants. 
The  British  were  compelled  to  retire,  having  incurred  a  loss  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  killed,  three  hundred  wounded,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  prisoners.  The  loss  of  tho  besieged 
was  eighty-four. 
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The  Amoricans,  strongly  re-cnforccd,  a  moutli  later  made  a 
vigorous  sally  from  the  fort,  but  Avcre  driven  back  Avith  a  loss 
on  the  part  of  both  assailants  and  assailed  of  about  four  hun- 
dred men.  Shortly  after,  General  Izzard  ble:y  up  the  works 
and  re-crossed  the  river  to  United  States  territory. 

In  the  West,  Michilimackinac  was  re-enforced,  and  Prairie  dii 
Chicn,  a  fort  on  the  Mississippi,  was  captured  by  a  body  of  six 
hundred  iind  fifty  Canadians  and  Indians,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man.  An  American  attempt  to  recapture  Michilimacki- 
nac,  by  a  force  of  a  thousand  n?'^n,  was  a  total  failure,  the  only 
exjiloit  of  the  expedition  being  the  inglorious  pillage  and  de- 
struction of  the  undefended  trading-port  of  Ste.  Marie. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  John  Sherbrookc,  the  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  despatched  several  hostile  expeditions  from  Halifax 
against  the  coast  of  Maine.  Eastport,  Castine,  Bangor, 
Machias,  and  the  whole  region  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  St. 
Croix,  surrendered  to  the  British,  and  were  held  by  them  to 
the  close  of  the  war. 

The  arrival,  in  August,  of  sixteen  thousand  of  AVellington'u 
peninsular  troops,  the  heroes  of  so  many  Spanish  victories, 
placed  at  the  command  of  Sir  George  Prevost  the  means  of 
vigorously  undertaking  offensive  operations.  A  well-appointed 
force  of  eleven  thousand  men  advanced  from  Canada  to  Lake 
Champlain.  Captain  Downie,  with  a  fleet  on  which  the  ship- 
carpenters  were  still  at  work  as  he  went  into  action,  was  to 
co-operate  with  the  army  in  an  attack  on  Plattsburg,  which 
was  defended  by  five  well-armed  vessels  and  by  fifteen  hundred 
regulars  and  as  many  militia,  under  General  Macoml)  The 
British  fleet  gallantly  attacked  the  enemy,  but  after  a  des- 
perate battle,  in  which  Captain  Downie  was  slain,  and  nine  of 
the  ill-manned  gunboats  fled,  it  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
a  superior  force.  Prevost,  notwithstanding  that  his  strength 
was  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  enemy,  had  awaited  the 
assistance  of  the  fleet.  As  he  tardily  advanced  his  storming 
columns,  the  cheers  from  the  fort  announced  its  capture. 
Although  on  the  verge  of  an  easy  victory,  Prevost,  fearing  the 
fate  of  Burgoyne,  and  humanely  averse  to  the   shedding  of 
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})lood,  to  the  iitonsc  chagrin  of  his  soldiers  gave  the  signal  to 
retreat.  Many  of  his  officers  for  very  shame  broke  their 
swords,  and  vowed  that  they  would  never  servo  again.  "While 
an  able  civil  governor,  Prevost  was  an  incompetent  military 
commander.  lie  was  summoned  home  by  the  Horse  Guards  to 
stand  a  court-martial,  but  ho  died  the  following  year,  before  the 
court  sat. 

The  launch  at  Kingston  of  the  "St.  Lawrence,"  an  "oak 
leviathan  "  of  a  hundred  guns,  gave  the  Britisii  complete  naval 
supremacy  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  en-'  led  them  strongly  to 
re-enforce  General  Drummond  with  troops  and  stores. 

Alonif  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  British  maintained  a  harass- 
insT  blockade.  The  close  of  the  Continental  war  enabled  Great 
Britain  to  throw  more  vigour  into  the  conflict  with  the  United 
States.  Her  giant  navy  was,  therefore,  free  from  service  in 
European  waters,  and  Admiral  Cockburn,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty 
vessels,  about  the  middle  of  August,  arrived  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  with  troops  destined  for  the  attack  on  the  American  capi- 
tal. Tangier  Island  was  seized  and  fortified,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred negroes  of  the  neighbouring  plantations  were  armed  and 
drilled  for  militavy  service.  They  proved  useful,  but  very 
costly  allies,  as,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia,  who  was  the  referee  in  the  matter,  awarded  their 
owners  an  indemnity  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  or 
over  eight  hundred  dollars  each  for  raw  recruits  for  a  six  weeks' 
campaign. 

There    are 

approached  —  the  Potomac,  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  the 
Patuxent,  which  fioAvs  in  its  rear.  The  Britisii  commander 
chose  the  latter,  l)oth  on  account  of  the  facility  of  access,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  powerful  fleet  of  gunboats 
which  had  taken  refuge  in  its  creeks.  This  object  was  success- 
fully accomplished  on  the  20th  of  August  —  fifteen  of  the  gun- 
boats being  destroyed  and  one  captured,  together  with  fourteen 
merchant  vessels.  The  army,  under  the  command  of  General 
Ross,  on  the  following  day,  disembarked  at  Benedict.  It  num- 
l)cred,  including  some  marines,  three  thousand  five  hundred 
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men,  with  two  hundred  sailors  to  drag  the  guns  —  two  small 
three-pounders. 

For  the  defence  of  Washington,  General  Winder  had  been 
assigned  a  force  of  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  regulars,  and 
a  levy  of  ninety-three  thousand  militia  had  been  ordered.  Of 
the  latter,  not  one  appeared  ;  of  the  former,  only  about  one-half 
mustered.  The  Americans  had,  however,  twenty-six  guns 
against  two  small  pieces  possessed  by  the  British.  General 
Winder  took  post  at  Bladcnsburg,  a  few  miles  from  Washington. 
His  batteries  commanded  the  only  bridge  across  the  East 
Potomac.  Ross  deteraiined  to  storm  the  bridge  in  two  columns. 
Not  for  a  moment  did  the  war-bronzed  veterans  of  the  Penin- 
sular War  hesitate.  Amid  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  they 
dashed  across  the  bridge,  carried  a  fortified  house,  and  charged 
on  the  batteries  before  the  second  column  could  come  to  their 
aid.  Ten  guns  were  captured.  The  American  army  was 
utterly  routed,  and  fled  through  and  beyond  the  city  it  was  to 
defend.  The  lack  of  cavalry  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  day 
prevented  pursuit  by  the  British.  The  brilliant  action  was  sad- 
dened to  the  victors  by  the  loss  of  sixty-one  gallant  men  slain 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  wounded. 

Towards  evening  the  victorious  army  occupied  the  city.  The 
destruction  of  the  public  buildings  had  been  decreed,  in 
retaliation  for  the  pillage  of  Toronto  and  the  wanton  burning  of 
Niagara.  An  offer  was  made  to  the  American  authorities  to 
accept  a  money  payment  by  way  of  ransom,  but  it  was  refused. 
The  next  day,  the  torch  was  ruthlessly  applied  to  the  Capitol, 
with  its  valuable  library,  the  President's  House,  Treasury, 
War  Office,  arsenal,  dockyard,  and  the  Long  Bridge  across 
the  Potomac.  The  enemy  had  already  destroyed  a  fine  frigate, 
a  twenty-gun  sloop,  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and 
immense  magazines  of  powder.  Even  if  justifiable  as  a  military 
retaliation,  this  act  was  unworthy  of  a  great  and  generous 
nation.  The  town  of  Alexandria  was  saved  from  destruction 
only  by  the  surrender  of  twenty-one  vessels,  sixteen  hundred 
barrels  of  flour,  and  a  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  redeemed  itself  more  bravely.    Against 
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th:it  placo  General  Ross  now  proeeetlod  wi(li  hia  jirmy  nn<l  tho 
ilfct.  A  strong  forc'o  of  regulars  and  niilitia  guarded  the  eity. 
Ill  attacking  tho  enemy's  outposts,  General  Ross  Avas  slain,  and 
tho  connnand  devolved  on  Colonel  Brooke.  Six  thousand 
inliiutry,  four  hundrt'd  horse,  and  four  guns,  protected  by  a 
wooden  palisade,  disputed  tho  passage  of  tho  British.  With  a 
slioiit  and  a  cheer,  AVellington's  veterans  attackcul  the  obstruc- 
tions, and,  in  fifteen  minutes,  were  masters  of  tho  field.  Tho 
American  army  fled,  leaving  behind  them  six  hundred  killed  or 
wounded,  and  three  hundred  prisoners,  September  13.  The 
next  morning,  tho  British  were  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Btiitimore,  but  tluy  found  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  a  largo 
train  of  artillery,  in  possession  of  tho  heights  conmianding  tho 
city.  Colonel  Brooke,  not  "willing  to  incur  tho  risk  of  attack- 
in<r  in  daylight,  with  three  thousand  men,  a  fivefold  number, 
resolved  on  attempting  a  surprise  b^'  night.  lie  learned,  how- 
ever, that  the  enemy,  by  sinking  twenty  vessels  in  tho  river, 
hiul  prevented  all  naval  co-operation.  The  inevitable  loss  of  life 
in  an  assault  far  counter-balancing  any  j^rospcctive  advantage, 
lirookc  wisely  abandoned  the  design,  and  withdrew  unmolested 
to  his  ships.  ^ 

The  fleet  and  army  which  had  been  baffled  at  Baltimore  sailed 
for  New  Orleans,  with  the  object  of  capturing  the  chief  cotton 
port  of  the  United  States,  then  a  city  of  seventeen  thousand 
iahabitants.  The  fleet  arrived  off"  the  mouth  of  tho  Mississippi 
on  the  8th  of  December. 
It  was  opposed  by  a  flotilla 
of  gunboats,  but  they  were 
nil  soon  captured  and  de- 
stroyed. Amid  very  great 
(litiicultics  and  hardships, 
resulting  from  the  severity 
of  the  weather  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  the 
roads,  tho  army  under 
(xeneral  Packenham  advanced  to  within  six  miles  of  New 
Orleans.     Here  General  Jackson,  the   American  commander, 
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lijid  coiiHtnictcd  a  dcrp  dilcli  juid  an  cnlrcnchniont  of  onrthworks, 
strongtluMK'd  l)y  s.'iiid-bn^jfs  iind  colton-lndcH,  u  tliotiHiind  yards 
long,  Hlrctcliing  from  tlu<  ^Mississippi  loan  iinpas.sal)l(>  swnnip  in 
llui  rear.  I'l. inking  battcrios  cniiladi'd  lh(»  front.  lU'liind  llicsc 
fonnidahle  works  "vvaa  posted  an  army  of  tw(dvo  tliousand 
men. 

Packonham  resolved  to  send  Colonel  Thornton,  with  fotirt 'on 
hundred  men,  across  the  river  by  night,  to  ,'tonn  a  battery  Avliidi 
sw(>pt  the  front  of  the  earthworks,  and  to  .nenaee  tho  eity  of 
New  Orleans.  At  the  same  time,  tho  main  attack  was  to  ho 
made  on  Jackson's  linos,  in  two  colnmns,  under  Generals  Gil)bs 
and  Keane.  Packonham  had  only  six  thousand  men,  including 
seamen  and  marines,  "to  attack  twice  the  number,  entrenched 
to  the  teeth  in  works  bristling  with  bayonets  and  loaded  with 
heavy  artillery."*  The  rapid  fall  of  tho  river  retarded  tho 
crossing  of  tho  troops,  and  prevented  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
the  right  and  loft  banks. 

Impatient  at  the  delay,  Packenham  ordered  tho  assault  on 
Jan.  0,  Jackson's  lines  ;  tho  columns  moved  steadily  forward, 
"**'•  but  tho  dawn  of  day  revealed  their  approach,  and  they 
were  met  by  a  concentrated  and  murderous  fire  from  the 
batteries.  Without  flinching,  they  advanced  to  tho  ditch,  when 
it  was  found  that  tho  fascines  and  scaling-ladders  had  been  for- 
gotten. Tlic  head  of  the  column,  thus  brought  to  a  halt  under 
tho  enemy's  guns,  was  crushed  back  by  the  tremendous  fire. 
Packonham  now  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  Generals  Gibbs  and 
Keano  were  shortly  after  struck  down. 

The  gallant  Ninety-third  Highlanders,  hoAvcver,  undaunted  by 
the  carnage,  rushed  forward,  and  many  of  them  fairly  climbed 
their  way  into  the  works,  mounting  on  each  other's  shoulders. 
But  their  rash  valour  brought  upon  them  a  concentrated  firo  of 
grape,  by  which  the  successful  assailants  were  cut  down  to  a 
man.  General  Lambert,  on  whom  the  command  now  devolved, 
finding  it  impossible  to  carry  the  works,  and  the  slaughter  being 
tremendous,  drew  oflf  his  troops.     In  this  sanguinary  repulse, 

*  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  Chap.  LXXVI.,  American  ed.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  4S0. 
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the  Brit'iHli  lost  two  tlioiiHimd  incii  killc*!,  woiiiulod  and  pri.soii- 
cis.  Tli(i  AiiK  I'icuiis  cltiiiu  that  their  loan  was  only  ci;^ht  killed 
and  tiiirtciMi  "womidcd. 

Mcaiiwliilo,  Colonel  Thornton,  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  rlvor, 
had  achieved  a  brilliant  Bneeess.  With  only  one-third  of  his 
conunand,  or  loss  than  fivo  hundred  men,  ho  had  stormed  a 
redoubt  of  twenty  g«ins,  defended  by  seventeen  hundred  men. 
The  defeat  of  the  main  body,  however,  rendered  tho  position 
uiilenablo.  Lambert  suceessfully  retreated  to  his  ships,  bring- 
iiiir  ort'  all  his  stores,  ammunition,  and  field  artillery.  On  tho 
27th,  tho  army  re-embarked,  and  found  a  partial  consolation 
for  its  defeat  in  tho  capture  of  Fort  lioyer,  a  strong  fortification 
at  the  mouth  of  tho  river. 

IVaco  had  ulreadv  been  concluded  at  Ghent  on  tho  24th  of 
December,  and  was  hailed  with  delight  by  tho  kindred  ^xioples, 
wearied  with  mutual  and  unavailiu":  slau<;htor.  Tho  calm 
verdict  of  history  finds  much  ground  of  extenuation  for  the 
r;'V()lt  of  177(i ;  but  for  tho  American  declaration  of  war  in 
1812,  little  or  none.  A  retrkloss  Democratic  majority  wantonly 
invaded  Jio  coimtry  of  an  unoffending  neighbouring  people,  to 
seduce  them  from  their  lawful  allegiance  and  annex  their 
territory.  Tho  long  and  costly  conflict  was  alike  bloody  and 
barren.  Tho  Americans  annexed  not  a  single  foot  of  territory. 
They  gained  not  a  single  permanent  advantage.  Their  seaboard 
was  insulted,  their  capitol  destroyed.  Their  annual  exports 
wore  reduced  from  £22,000,000  to  £1,500,000.  Three  thou- 
sand of  their  vessels  were  captured.  Two-thirds  of  their  com- 
mercial class  became  insolvent.  A  vast  war-tax  was  incurred, 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  Union  imperilled  by  the  menaced 
secession  of  the  New  England  States.  The  <'  right  of  search  " 
and  tho  rights  of  neutrals  —  the  ostensible  but  not  the  real 
causes  of  tho  war  —  were  not  even  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of 
peace.  The  adjustment  of  unsettled  boundaries  was  refen-ed 
to  a  commission,  and  an  agreement  was  made  for  a  combined 
elTort  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  The  United 
States,    however,   continued    its    internal    slavo -traffic,   of  a 
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character  even  more  obnoxious  than  tluit  which  it  enf?a<Tjcd  to 
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suppress. 

On  ('anada,  too,  tlie  l)ur{len  of  the  war  fell  heavily.  Great 
Britain,  exhausted  by  nearly  twenty  years  of  conflict,  and  still 
engaged  in  a  strenuous  struggle  against  the  European  despot, 
Napoleon,  could  only,  till  near  the  close  of  the  war,  furnish 
scanty  military  aid.  It  was  Canadian  militia,  with  little  help 
from  British  regulars,  who  won  the  brilliant  victories  of 
Chrysler's  Farm  and  Chateauguay  ;  and  throughout  the  entire) 
conflict  they  were  the  principal  defence  of  their  country.  In 
many  a  Canadian  home,  bitter  tears  were  shed  for  son  or  sire 
left  cold  and  stark  upon  the  bloody  i^lain  at  Queenston  Heights, 
or  Chippewa,  or  Lundy's  Lane,  or  other  hard-fought  field  of 
battle. 

The  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Imperial  authorities,  for  ship- 
building, transport  service,  and  army  supplies,  and  the  free 
circulation  of  the  paper  money  issued  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, greatly  stimulated  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Its 
peaceful  industries,  agriculture,  and  the  legitimate  development 
of  its  natural  resources,  however,  were  very  much  interrupted, 
and  vast  amounts  of  public  and  private  property  were  relents 
lessly  confiscated  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

AFTER  THJ:   war  — lower   CANADA. 

The  Close  of  tljo  War  —  State  of  the  Country  —  Progress  in  Mauufactures  — 
Iiuiiiigration,  1816  —  Internal  Development  —  Sir  John  Cope  Sherbrooke, 
Governor-General,  1818  —  Tolitieal  Strife  Renewed  —  The  Duke  of  Riebniond, 
Governor-General  —  The  Assembly  Refuses  a  Supply  IJill  —  Tragical  Death 
of  tho  Governor-General,  1819  —  Death  of  George  III.,  and  AccessLoa  of 
George  IV.,  1820  —  Papineau'a  Speech  —  Tho  Earl  of  Dalhonsie,  Governor- 
General  —  Conflict  bctweeu  Council  and  Assembly  —  Union  of  tho  Provinces 
Proposed,  1822  —  Favoured  by  tho  English,  Opposed  by  the  French  — 
Default  of  tlie  Receiver-General,  1824  —  IIo  is  Sustained  by  tho  Council  — 
Imperial  Commission  on  Canadian  AlFaira,  1828  —  Its  Report, 

AT  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  fictitious  prosperity 
created  by  the  military  expenditure  rapidly  declined, 
and  its  financial  burdens,  in  the  form  of  militia  pensions*  and 
gratuities  to  the  widows  and  ori)hans  of  the  slain,  were  severely 
felt.  Grants  of  money  were  made  l)y  the  legislature  of  Lower 
Canada  for  the  construction  of  the  Lachine  and  Rideaii  canals, 
and  the  accurate  survey  of  the  country  was  projected. 
Domestic  manufactures,  such  as  those  of  leather,  hats,  paper, 
and  to  some  extent,  of  iron,  had  been  introduced ;  and  saw- 
mills and  grist-mills  multiplied  on  the  iidand  e^ieams.  From 
the  ashes  of  the  forests,  burned  in  the  clearing  of  tho  land,  a 
considorable  quantity  of  potash  and  pearlash  was  produced. 
Colonization  roads  were  greatly  extended  and  improved.  Ship- 
building was  actively  prosecuted,  especially  at  Quebec.  The 
Banks  of  JNIontreal,  Qucl)cc,  and  Kingston  were  established,  and 
greatly  facilitated  tho  trade  of  the  province.  Immigration,  in 
eons(>qucnco  of  the  depression  of  trade  in  tho  mother  country, 
largely  increased,  and  tho  new  settlers  wore  liberally  aided  by 
the  Government  with  rations  and  implements.     Steam  naviga- 

*  Each  niilitin-man  disabled  through  -wounds  received  dnriivg  tho  war,  Avas 
awarded  a  pension  of  jCGper  annum  —  a  meagre  allowance,  but  all  that  the 
exhausted  resources  of  the  country  could  afford. 
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tion  was  extcnclod  on  the  St.  L.awreiicc  and  the  lakes. 
Additional  steamboats  "svere  eonstrueted  at  ]\Iontreal  hy  the 
Hon.  JohnMolson,  "  the  father  of  Canadian  steam  navigation," 
and  the  **Molson,"  "  Swiftsnre,"  and  "  Aeeonnnodation " 
formed  an  efficient  lino  for  river  travel.  The  transrilantic  trade 
of  Quebec  also  sprang  into  imi)ortance. 

Still  the  population  was  sparse  —  averaging  in  l^iprr  Canada 
only  seven  per  square  mile.  Schools,  teachers,  and  medical 
men  were  few,  and  not  always  the  most  efficient.  Lower 
Canada  was  divided  into  parishes,  each  with  its  resident  cure; 
but  in  the  upper  province  the  people  were  dependent  for 
religious  instruction  largely  on  the  zeal  of  itinerant  mission- 
aries, chiefly  of  the  Methodist  persiiasion. 

Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  the  hero  of  Lundy's  Lane,  on  the 
recall  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  was  appointed  administrator  of 
the  government.  He  was  born  in  Quebec,  but  had  seen 
much  service  al)road,  and  had  won  distinction  in  Egyj)t  before 
he  gained  his  brightest  laurels  in  the  Canadian  campaigns  of 
1813—1814.  He  served  the  country  Avith  unremitting  zeal  and 
integrity  of  purpose  till  the  spring  of  181 G.  At  his  own 
1816.  request,  he  was  relieved  of  the  onerous  duties  of 
government,  and  Sir  John  Cope  Sherl)ro()ke,  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  an  old  officer  of  Wellington's  Indian  and  Peninsular 
campaigns,  was  appointed  as  his  successor.  The  new  Governor 
assumed  the  duties  of  office  at  a  most  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  coimtry.  Not  only  was  there  a  good  deal  of 
political  discontent,  but  the  farmers  of  Lower  Canada  had 
suffered  the  almost  total  loss  of  their  wheat  crop.  General 
Sherbrooke,  without  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  advancing,  for  the  relief  of  the 
farmers,  the  sum  of  £14,240,  to  save  them  from  destitution  and 
to  furnish  the  means  of  putting  in  a  new  crop.  On  its 
assembly,  parliament  not  only  indenniined  him  for  the  act,  but 
voted  an  additional  sum  of  £35,500  t  "^'^lirve  the  prevailing 
distress. 

The  conflict  between  llie  Legislative  Assembly  and  the 
Council,    which   had    been   suspended    during    the    war,    now 
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revived.  The  impeachment  of  Chief  Justices  ScwcU  and  Monk 
\vus  dismissed  by  the  Princc-lvegoiit,  and  Avas  finally  abandoiicd 
by  the  Assenil)Iy,  out-wearied  and  out-manaMivred  by  ollicial 
lulluence,  which  largely  controlled  the  action  of  both  Assembly 
and  Council.  The  slight  restraint  on  the  Executivo  which  the 
Lower  House  possessed,  was  largely  neutralized  by  the 
iu(l(pcndent  sources  of  revenue  from  duties  levied  by  the 
Imperial  authorities,  "which  the  colonial  administration  might 
expend  without  the  cont^ent  of  the  Assembly. 

In  1818,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  re(piested  his  recall  on  the 
gi'ound  of  ill-health.     The  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  distinguished 
noble,  who,  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  had  administered  public  aflairs 
in  Ireland   with   eminent  success,    was  appointed   Governor- 
General.     The  breach  between  the  Council  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  grew  wider   and   wider.     Four-fifths   of  the   latter 
were  French,  whereas  four-fifths  of  the  office-holders  appointed 
by  i\\(i  Council  were  English.    When  civil  government  was  first 
introduced  into  the  country,  after  the  conrpiest,  its  cost  was 
defrayed  in  part  by  duties  and  taxes  levied  by  the  Imperial 
parliament.      But  after  the  Constitutional   Act   of  1791,  the 
Assembly  strenuously  objected  to  this  mode  of  taxation,  over 
which  it  had  no  control.     It  therefore  offered  to  defray  the 
entire    civil    list,    in   order   that    it   might    also    control    the 
expenditure.      The   Council,    however,    regarded    this    as   an 
infringement  on  the  royal  prerogative.     Notwithstanding  this 
ground  of  irritation,  the  civil  list  for  the  year  1819  was  found 
to  amount  to  £81,432,  being  an  increase  of  £15,000  on  that  of 
the  previous  year.     The    most    objectionable  feature   of  this 
increase  was  a  permanent  charge  of  £8,000  per  annum,  for  a 
pension-list,  to  be  disposed  of  ^^y  tliG  Government  at  pleasure. 
The  Asseml)ly  therefore  asserted  its  constitutional  right  to  cut 
down  the  several  items  of  expenditure,  chiefly  salaries,  to  the 
umoimt,   in  all,   of  about   £20,000.       The  Council,  however, 
rorus(>d  to  pass  the  amended  supply  bill,  and  thus  a  dead-lock 
ensued.     The  conflict  between  the  Executivo  and  the  Assem- 
bly was,    however,   interrupted    by   a   tragical    circumstance. 
During  the   summer,  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General, 
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OcsigiK  (1  vi  \kiiig  an  cxtcnsivo  journey  tliroiigh  the  t^vo  C  inidMs. 
lie  had  iM-ococdod  as  far  as  the  village  of  luichmoiul,  uuiithI 
after  himself,  on  the  Ottawa.  Hero  he  was  hitten  hy  a  tame 
fox,  wliieli  unfortunately  proved  rabid.  He  shortly  after  died, 
amid  the  Jiangs  of  hydro[)hol)ia,  August  27,  1819.  The 
administration  of  i)ul)lic  alfuirs  devolved  upon  his  son-in-law, 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Uppor 
Canada.* 

The  general  eleetion  of  1820  resulted  unfavourably  to  the 
Government.  The  Asscnmly  refused  to  do  business  on  the; 
ground  that  the  House  was  ineomplete,  as  the  member  for 
Gasp6  had  not  been  elceted.  On  the  21)tli  of  January,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  eventful  reign  and  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age,  infn-m,  blind,  beclouded  in  intellect,  but 
beloved  by  his  subjects.  King  George  III.  died.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  not  very  rational  usage,  all  the  provincial  Assem- 
blies were  dissolved.  Thus  the  collision  of  authority  ]>;  tween 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  in  Lower  Canada  Avas  for  a 
time  postponed,  and  amid  the  ringing  of  joy-bells  and  firing  of 
cannon,  George  IV.  was  proclaimed  king.     h\  a  pu))li(;  address 

of  loyal  congratulation,  ?.i.  Papi- 
neau,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly, contrasted  the  hapjiy  condition 
of  Iro  French  undt;r  Enirlish  rule 
with  liU)ir  misery  under  the  old 
regime.  After  denouncing  the  ar- 
bitrary and  oppressive  government 
of  the  French  crown  oiBcials,  he 
pro(;eeded  to  descri])e  in  jflowinc: 
language  the  beneficent  results  of 
the  conquest.  "From  that  day," 
he  said,  "the  reign  of  law  suc- 
ceeded to  that  of  violence  ;  from 
that  d.".}-,   the  treasures,   the   navy,   and   the    army  of   Great 
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*  Not/vvitlistandiii!^  th«  oolitical  strife,  tlio  population  and  prosperity  of  the 
oouury  condiiiKul  r:ij>i(!!y  to  iiH'r(!a.",(i.  Tho  nr.nilier  of  immigrants  arriving  at 
t^uilfi;  thia  year,  cbiolly  from  Ireland,  waa  12^434. 
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Brit^iin,  arc  mustered  to  -. fiord  us  an  iuvlucihlc  protection 
a^'-aiiist  external  danger ;  from  that  day,  tlie  better  part  of  her 
luus  became  ours,  while  our  religion,  property,  and  the  laws 
l)y  which  they  were  governed,  remain  unalti^red ;  soon  after, 
an>  granted  to  us  the  privileges  of  its  free  constitution, — an 
infallible  pledge  of  our  internal  prosperity.  Now,  religious 
toleration ;  the  protection  of  innocence ;  security  against 
arbitrary  imprisonment,  by  the  privileges  attached  to  the  writ 
of  JIabe  Corpus;  h)yal  and  equal  security  allb re) ed  to  all,  in 
thoir  persi>  .,  honour  and  property ;  the  right  t(^  obey  no  other 
laws  than  those  of  our  own  making  and  choice,  expressed 
through  our  representatives  ;  all  these  advantages  have  become 
oiir  birthright,  and  shall,  1  hope,  be  the  lasting  inheritance  of 
our  posterity.  To  secure  them,  let  us  only  act  as  British  sub- 
jects and  freemen."  As  we  shall  hereafter  see,  M.  Papineau 
lived  to  recant  the  just  and  generous  sentiments  here  expressed. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  a  veteran  soldier  of  distinguished 
experience,  became  the  new  Governor-General.  >Vith  singu- 
larly high  notions  of  vice-regal  prerogative,  he  demanded  a 
vote  of  supply  for  the  period  of  the  King's  life.  The  Assem- 
bly resisted  the  demand.  The  Governor,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  drew  on  the  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  Keceiver- 
Gcneral.  The  Assembly  denounced  the  act  as  unconstitutional. 
The  breach  between  the  two  ])ranches  of  the  legislature  grew 
wider.  The  Upper  House  consisted  chiefly  of  Government 
dependents  and  English-speaking  members,  and  favoured  the 
ni()noi)c)ly  of  power  exercised  by  the  Executive.  The  Lower 
House  was  largely  French,  and  was  naturally  jealous  of  the 
dominant  party,  and  of  the  distribution  of  patronage  and 
positions  of  emolument.  The  growing  English-speaking  popu- 
lation, dissatisfied  with  the  feudal  land  tenure  and  inconvenient 
administration  of  justice  in  accordance  with  the  French  code, 
urged  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  French  laws  in  the  courts,  and  the  French  tenure  of  land. 

The  financial  relations  of   Upper  and  Lower  Can.'ula   also 
nujuired  re-adjustment.     The  customs  duties  were  chiefly  col- 
lected at  the  great  ports  of  entry  on  the  8t.  Lawren(!c.     Wy  an 
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aiTangcmout  which  expired  hy  efHuxion  of  time  in  1819,  one- 
fiftii  of  these  duties  was  refunded  to  Upper  Canada,  as  the 
proportion  of  revenue  from  that  source.  As  its  popuhition, 
liowever,  increased  much  faster  than  that  of  Lower  Canada, 
and,  consequently,  its  consumption  of  dutiable  goods,  it 
claimed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  customs  revenue,  besides  an 
arrearjige  of  £30,000.  The  upper  province,  therefore,  invoke<l 
the  aid  of  the  Imperial  parliament  for  the  adjustment  of  these 
ditierences.  The  mutual  relations  of  the  provinces  were  the 
subject  of  piolonged  discussion,  which  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  the  Canada  Trade  Act,  providing  for  the  distribution  of 
revenue  arising  from  duties  more  equitably  to  the  increased 
population  of  the  upper  province.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  the  comnmtation  of  the  seigneurial  tenure  into  "free  and 
counnon  soccage."  The  legislative  union  of  the  two  Canadas  had 
also  been  provided  for  in  the  bill,  but  that  clause  was  reserved 
till  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  provinces  relative  thereto  should 
be  ascertained.  That  feeling  in  the  lower  province  was  soon 
very  unmistakably  expressed.  The  French,  almost  to  a  man, 
resented  the  union  scheme  as  a  denationalizing  policy,  and  a 
violation  of  their  guaranteed  rights  and  privileges.  The 
Assembly  strongly  protested  agaii.st  it,  and  anti-union  peti- 
tions, signed  by  sjxty  thousand  persons,  were  sent  to  the 
Imperial  parliament.  The  general  ignorance  of  the  French 
poi)ulation,  however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  ct 
the  petitioners  were  miable  to  write  their  names,  and  Avere, 
therefore,  compelled  to  sign  by  the  mark  of  a  cross.  The 
upi)er  province,  and  the  English  in  Lower  Canada,  were 
strongly  in  favour  (jf  the  union  ;  but  its  consummation  was  not 
to  tji'.e  ])laco  »ill  after  nearly  a  score  of  stormy  years. 

A  iust  o;riev:ince  intensitied  the  resentment  of  the  Legisla- 
tivc  Assembly  of  L'  >-ver  Canada  against  the  Executive  Council. 
Sir  John  Caldwell,  Ileceiver-Genend  of  the  province,  was 
found  a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of  £!)(), 000  of  public  moneys, 
and  was  yet  let  lined  as  a  member  of  the  Council.  That  ofhcial 
oii'ered  to  surrender  })rivate  property  to  the  estimated  vaiuo 
of  one-third  of  his  indebtedness.     As,  however,  he  had  been 
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appointed  and  sustained  in  office  by  the  Imperial  authorities, 
tlic  Assembly  declined  to  accept  his  otl'er.  On  the  contrary,  it 
passed  an  address  to  the  crown,  prayinj^  for  the  indenniilicatiou 
of  Ihe  province  for  the  loss  sustained  through  a  crown  officer. 
Tlic  Court  of  King's  Bench  subsequently  rendered  a  judgment 
for  £10r),797  against  the  defaulter.  A  part  only  of  this  large 
indebtedness  Avas  recovered  by  the  sale  of  his  large  landed 
pro})erty  in  Canada. 

The  breach  between  the  Assembly  and  Council  became  yearly 
wider  and  wider.  The  Lower  House  re-asserted  its  right  to 
the  control  of  the  crown  revenue,  as  a  condition  of  passing  a 
supi)ly  bill.  During  the  visit  of  the  Governor-General  to  Eng- 
land in  1825,  Lieutenant-Governor  Sir  Francis  Burton  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office.*  He  conceded  the  demand  of 
th"  Assembly  for  the  control  of  the  crown  revenue,  and  thus 
appeased  the  rising  dissatisfaction  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature.  On  his  return  from  England  and  resumption  of  the 
government.  Lord  Dalhousie  completely  frustrated  the  con- 
ciliatory policy  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  by  demanding  a 
permanent  civil  list.  This  was  refused  by  the  exasperated 
Assembly ;  when  the  Governor,  with  reproaches  for  its  con- 
tumacy, dissolved  the  House,  March  7,  1827. 

The  indignation  of  the  French-speaking  portion  of  the  com- 
mnnity  at  what  was  considered  a  subversion  of  the  constitution 
was  intense.  Tumultuous  meetings  were  held,  and  petitions, 
signed  l)y  eighty-seven  thousand  persons,  invoked  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Home  Government  for  the  redress  of  their 
political  grievances.  Ten  thousand  of  the  British  population 
petitioned  for  the  union  of  the  Canadas  as  the  best  or  only 
solution  of  the  legislative  difficulty.  The  principal  French 
agitator  was  M.  Papineau,  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  late 
Assembly.  He  had  already  thrown  away  his  professions  of 
intense  loyalty,  and  his  invectives  against  the  King's  represent- 

*  During  this  year,  Sir  Francis  Bnrton  laid,  amid  imposing  ceremonies,  the 
coriitr-Mtone  of  tlio  Parish  Chnrcli  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Montreal,  the  largest 
clmrcli,  with  the  exceptiou  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  ou  the 
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jitivc  wore  oxcccdlngly  siudacious  Jiiid  severe,  verging,  indeed, 
on  the  s(Mlitious.  AVhen  the  new  parliament  nu\t,  lio\vev(>i-, 
this  jjopiilar  tribune  was  elected  by  the  Assembly,  almost 
inianimoiisly,  jis  its  Speaker.  The  Governor  declined  to  recog- 
nise their  election,  and,  on  their  persistence  in  their  choice, 
prorogued  the  House. 

A  commission  Avas  appointed  by  the  Imperial  I'arliairient  to 
1M2N.  investigate  the  civil  condition  of  Canada.  It  reported 
hi  favour  of  liberal  concessions  and  rciforms.  Its  principal 
recommendations  were  the  following :  That  the  crown  duties 
should  be  placed  imder  the  control  of  the  Assembly,  which 
whould  make  permanent  provision  for  the  civil  expenses  of 
government ;  that  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  in 
both  i)rovinces,  should  1)0  rendered  more  independent  of  crown 
influence  by  the  introduction  of  gentle!nen  without  otH(;ial 
jjositlon,  and  in  Lower  Canada,  without  invidious  distinctions 
as  to  Ih-itish  or  French  nationality,  or  Protestant  or  Catholic 
religion  ;  that  a  board  of  audit  examine  the  publio  accounts ; 
that  the  electoral  representation  be  equitably  re-adjusted  ;  that 
the  land  teiuire  of  British  settlers  be  conformed  to  Enalish  law : 
and  that  the  crown  land  and  clergy  reserve  administration  be 
reformed  so  as  to  jiromote  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The 
repoi't  of  the  commissioners  produced  the  most  lively  gratifica- 
tion in  Lower  Canada.  A  week  before  its  arrival.  Lord  Dal- 
liousie  sailed  for  England,  and  was  thus  spared  the  mortification 
of  witnessing  a  policy  of  conciliation  substituted  for  one  of 
coercion.  He  Avas  subsequently  appointed  Connnander-in-Chii'f 
of  the  British  forces  in  India,  and  there  won  merited  distinction 
hy  his  vigorous  military  administration. 
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AT-TKR  THK   WAR  — UPPER  CANADA. 

Francis  Gore,  Esq.,  LicMitoiiant-Govornor,  1815  —  The  Clergy  Renorve  Grievance 
—  The  "Family  Compact"  —  Its  Status  and  Iniltieitce  —  Rooert  Gourlay 
Anitiites  against  Crown  Land  AdinliilMtratlon  —  Sir  Peregrine  Maitiand, 
Liciilenant-Governor,  1818  — The  "Canada  Trade  Act"  Adjusts  Fiscal  Dilli- 
ciilties  between  tlio  Provinces,  1*22  —  Tiie  IJidweU  Election  Case  —  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Strachan,  a  Member  of  tlie  Legislative  Council  —  Law  Reforms  —  Re-ac- 
tion against  the  Family  Compact  —  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  —  His  Printing 
Office  Wrecked  —  Sir  Jt)lin  Colborne,  Lieutenant-Governor,  1821>  —  Robert 
Baldwin  becomes  a  Reform  Leader  —  Mackenzie  Agitates  against  Political 
(Jrievanees  —  Is  Persecuted  into  Popularity  —  Toronto  Incorporated,  18t<4  — 
Mackenzie  first  Mayor  —  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  Lieutenant-Governor,  1836. 

IN  Upper  Ctinada,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  General  Dnim- 
nioiid  was  succeeded  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
nicnt  by  Generals  Murray  and  Robinson,  for  a  couple  of 
months  each,  till  the  return  of  its  former  civilian  Governor, 
Francis  Gore,  Esq.,  September  2'),  1815.  A  free  passage  and 
lil)eral  grants  of  land  induced  a  large  immigration  from  Great 
Britain ;  but  settlers  from  the  United  States,  as  a  precaution 
against  undue  American  influence,  were  refused  land-grants  or 
permission  to  become  naturalized  subjects,  The  legislature 
voted  an  annual  grant  of  £2,500  for  the  civil  list,  and  a  li'>eral 
sum  for  the  founding  of  a  public-school  system,  the  basis  of 
that  which  we  to-day  possess.  A  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
was  felt  at  the  delay  in  giving  the  promised  grants  of  lands  to 
the  volunteers  and  militia,  and.  at  the  exclusive  claim  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  one-seventh  of  all  the  public  laudb  of 
the  province,  set  apart  for  the  "  support  of  a  Protestant 
clergy."  It  was  felt  that  these  ''reserves"  constituted  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  territory  of  the  country  ;  that  their 
reservation  retarded  its  settlement;  and  that  their  appropria- 
tion for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  any  one  denomination  was 
a  practical  injustice  to  ail  others,  and  irtroduced  into  the  mixed 
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population  of  Cnunda  Iho  sorial  and  roli<j:i<)U.s  iiuMjualitios  and 
jealousies  iu.s('i)aral)l('  froni  tiio  oxiatencc  of  an  (Midowcd  and 
estahlislicd  stale  Cinncli. 

Wo  have  seen  liow,  before  the  war,  IJje  principal  ofiices  of 
trust,  honour,  and  einohnuent,  were  largely  engrossed  hy  an 
aristocratic  party,  —  a  natural  consequence  of  the  8ui)eiior 
social  position  of  its  members,  and  I  heir  greater  educational 
fitness  for  the  discharge  of  otiicial  duties.  This  party,  which 
from  the  intimate  social  relations  of  its  leading  spirits  became 
known  as  the  "Family  Compact,"  was  greatly  strengthened 
during  and  after  the  war,  and  almost  entirely  controlled  the 
executive  administration  of  the  province.  It  furnished  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Councils,  and  filled 
the  offices  which  managed  the  finances  and  public  lands.  Its 
adherents  formed  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  were  often  placemen  whose  votes  maintained  t  .o  monop- 
oly of  power  in  the  hands  of  their  patrons.  Any  adverse 
criticism  of  the  acts  of  the  Government,  or  discussion  of  public 
grievances  in  the  press  or  in  public  assemblies,  was  resented  as 
a  seditious  interference  with  the  lawful  authorities,  and  was  pun- 
ished by  libel  suits,  imprisonment,  social  ostracism,  and  loss  of 
any  public  office  that  the  offender  might  hold.  This  "  Com- 
pact "  was  extremely  unpopular  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 

population,  especially  with  many 
of  the  British  and  American  im- 
migrants, and  a  prolonged  struggle 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  its 
authority,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  princii^les  of  responsible 
government. 

One   of   the    leading   members 
of    this    "Compact"    was    John 
Beverly  Robinson,  afterward  Chief 
Justice  of  Upper  Canada.     Even 
SIR  JOHN  BEVERLY  ROBINSON,     thoso  who  differed  from  tliis  gen- 
tleman politically,  admired  his  eminent  abilities  and  esteemed 
bis   incorruptible   integrity.      He    came   of    U.    E.    Loyalist 
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slook,  liix  fiillicr  liavin<jf  served  his  King  in  the  llcvolulioiKiry 
Avar.  lie  was  horn  in  Bcrthicr,  in  Ijower  (^iinachi,  in  171)1, 
and  Avas  one  of  tho  most  distin<^nisho<l  i)ni)iis  of  Iho  Kev. 
I)r.  Stra<^lian.  IIo  hccanio  actin«x  Attorncy-CJcncral  of  Upper 
Caiiachi  at  tho  early  age  of  twenty-one;  and,  soon  after, 
Solicitor-General  of  the  province.  He  hecanic  Chief  Jnstico 
ill  1.S21);  hnt,  after  the  manner  of  those  days,  continned  a 
nicmher  of  the  Legislative  Conncil  till  that  hody  was  re- 
modelled under  the  Union  Act  of  1840.  Ho  was  a  strenuous 
upholder  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  against  the  en- 
(Toachmcuts,  as  they  wore  deemed,  of  popular  liherty.  He 
incurred  a  good  deal  of  political  odium  on  account  of  his 
prosecution,  as  Attorney- (ioneral,  of  the  press  for  alleged 
libels ;  hut  his  personal  integrity  and  patriotic  intentions 
nero  never  impugned.  He  commanded  the  eonfidenco  of 
three  successive  Governors,  and  received  the  approhation  of 
his  sovereign  and  tho  honour  of  a  baronetcy.  He  long  survived 
the  political  strifes  of  his  early  years,  and,  in  his  high  place, 
lent  lustre  to  the  ermine  and  dignity  to  his  office. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  vigorous  opponents  of  the 
Fiimily  Compact  was  Robert  Gourlay,  a  Scottish  immigrant  of 
an  energetic  c^nd  ambitious,  yet  eccentric  character.  After  a 
somewhat  prominent  career  as  a  political  agitator  in  Great 
Britain,  ho  came  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
himself  as  a  land  agent.  In  order  to  gain  information  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  promote  immigration  on 
an  extensive  scale,  he  addressed  a  series  of  statistical  questions 
to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  each  municipality.  The  answers 
received  disclosed  serious  abuses  in  tho  management  of  the 
crown  lands  and  clergy  reserves.  In  the  making  of  land  grants 
much  favouritism  had  prevailed.  Extensive  tracts  had  been 
alienated  from  tho  crown  without  any  imposition  of  settlement 
duties  or  taxation.  Much  of  the  land  was,  therefore,  held  by 
speculators,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a  wild  state,  that  its  value 
might  bo  enhanced  by  the  cultivation  of  the  settled  districts. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  evil,  whereby  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try was  retarded,  royal  instructions  were  issued  forbidding  the 
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granting  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  acres  to  any  one  person. 
But  this  instruction  was  often  adroitly  eyaded.  A  greedy  land 
agent  would  apply  in  the  names  of  a  number  of  associates  for 
grants  of  twelve  hundred  acres  for  each.  This  application  Mas 
often  only  a  subterfuge,  and  the  combined  grant,  sometimes 
amounting  to  fifty  thousand  acres,  was  secured  for  the  personal 
advantage  of  the  *♦  agent." 

Mr.  Gourlay,  in  1818,  called  a  convention  at  York  (Toronto), 
of  delegates  from  the  townships  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a 
petition  to  the  Imperial  parliament  for  the  redress  of  these 
grievances.  In  formulating  the  complaints  of  the  petitioners, 
Mr.  Gourlay  was  exceedingly  severe  in  his  denunciation  of  offi- 
cial mismanagement  and  favouritism.  A  single  extract  will  indi- 
cate his  vehemence  of  style.  "Corruption,"  ho  said,  *' has 
reached  such  a  height  in  this  province,  that  it  is  thought  no  other 
part  of  the  British  Empire  witnesses  the  like.  It  matters  not 
what  characters  fill  situations  of  public  trust ;  all  sink  beneath 
the  dignity  of  men,  and  have  become  vitiated  and  weak."  This 
was  a  mode  of  speech  to  which  the  Family  Compact  had 
not  been  accustomed.  For  expressions  in  his  petition  and  ad- 
dresses deemed  libellous,  Gourlay  was,  therefore,  twice  put  on 
his  trial,  and  as  often  acquitted.  He  afterwards  suflfered  a  long 
imprisonment  at  Niagara,  on  charge  of  sedition,  and  was 
expelled  from  the  country  through  the  strained  interpretation 
of  the  Alien  Act  of  1804,  which  was  designed  to  check  the 
political  influence  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  fell  in  with  the  humour  of  the 
oligarchic  Executive.  **  We  remember  that  this  favoured 
land,"  was  the  dutiful  reply  to  the  Governor's  speech,  •'  was 
assigned  to  our  fathers  as  a  retreat  for  suffering  loyalty,  and 
not.  as  a  sanctuary  for  sedition."  The  House,  therefore,  ex- 
pressed its  **just  indignation"  at  the  *' designs  of  a  factious 
individual,"  —  so  with  a  good  deal  of  truth  they  designated 
Gourlay,  —  by  passing  an  Act  prohibiting  the  holding  of 
political  conventions.  These  gatherings  were  deemed  doubly 
obnoxious  as  being  a  democratic  importation  from  the  United 
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States,  and  as  an  infringement  on  the  privileges  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Gore  had  been  succeeded  as  Governor 
by  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  Governor-General.  The  brusque  military  bearing 
of  Sir  Peregrine,  together  with  his  high  notions  of  official  pre- 
roirative,  his  alliance  with  the  Family  Compact,  and  his  arbi- 
trary treatment  of  Gourla^-,  alienated  from  him  the  popular 
sympathy,  and  intensified  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  towards 
the  party  in  power.  The  increased  independence  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  was  indicated  by  the  repeal  of  the  Act  against 
political  conventions  passed  two  years  before,  *  and  the  adop- 
tion, to  the  intense  chagrin  of  the  land  speculators,  of  Gour- 
lay's  suggestion  for  the  taxation  of  wild  lands,  f  The  i^opula- 
tion  of  the  province  having  now  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  the  electoral  representation  in  the  Assembly 
was  also  nearly  doubled. 

The  union  of  the  Canadas,  proposed  in  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment as  an  adjustment  of  their  conflicting  claims,  was  generally 
favoured  in  the  upper  province  ;  but,  as  wo  have  seen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intense  opposition  of  the  French  population  of 
Lower  Canada,  the  proposition  for  the  time  was  withdrawn. 
A  standing  grievance  of  the  western  province  was  the  collec- 
tion at  Montreal  and  Quebec  of  the  revenue  duties  imposed  by 
Lower  Canada  on  all  imports,  —  of  which,  at  first,  only  one- 
eighth,  and,  afterwards,  one-fifth,  were  refunded  to  Upper 
Canada.  As  the  latter  grew  in  wealth  and  population,  and  its 
imports  increased  in  value,  this  was  felt  to  bo  a  growing  injus- 
tice. The  Canada  Trade  Act  of  1822  more  equitably  distrib- 
uted these  duties  and  removed  this  grievance.     It  restored  to 

*  It  had  been  paased  with  only  one  disHentieiit  vote,  ami  now  there  v^aa  but 
one,  vote  against  its  repeal,  — that  of  Mr.  Robinson,  afterward  Chief  Justice  ol 
Upper  Canada. 

t  Mr.  Qonrlay  returned  to  England,  and,  in  1822,  published  a  work  05 
Canada,  largely  Btatisticul,  in  three  large  volumes,  and  twice  afterwards  visited 
the  country.  Ho  was  subject  to  seasons  of  mental  aberration,  and  was  once 
iiiiprisoncd  for  an  assault  on  Lord  Brougham  in  the  lobby  of  the  British  Houss 
of  Commons. 
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the  upper  province  £30,000  of  arrears  duo  by  Lower  Cannda. 

good  deal  of  smuggling  along  the  American  frontier,  how- 
ever, largely  defrauded  the  revenue,  and  corrupted  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community. 

Several  steamboats  now  sailed  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  but  the  i)assage  of  the  rapids  was  made  in  large,  tlat 
*' Durham  boats,"  which  were  generally  sold  at  Montreal  or 
Quebec,  to  save  the  expense  of  time  and  toil  in  rcturnir.i: 
against  the  strong  current.  The  Lachine  and  Eideau  Can:; Is 
were  now  approachinj^  completion,  and  the  "NVelland  Canal,  a 
work  of  great  national  utility,  connecting  Lnke  Erie  and  Luk(! 
Ontario,  was  projected  by  the  lion.  "VVilliani  Hamilton  Merritt, 
of  the  Niagara  District.  Banks  were  tlso  established  in  the 
principal  towns,  but  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  was 
greatly  lessened  by  the  large  number  of  American  counterfeit 
bills  which  were  in  circulation.  Agricultural  societies  greatly 
improved  the  mode  of  tillage,  which  was  still  very  imperfec'. 
Farm  produce  brought  scarcely  remunerative  prices,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  transport  of  the  surplus  to  the  seaboard ; 
and  the  growth  of  hemp  and  tobacco  received  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  Agricultural  implements  were  still  of  very  rude 
construction,  and  labour-saving  machines,  such  as  reapers  or 
mowers,  were  unknown.  Many  new  townships  were  surveyed 
and  thrown  open  to  settlement.  Our  public-school  system  had 
already  been  established,  1816,  and  was  aided  in  its  infancy  l)y 
legislative  grants. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  election  question  came  into  prom- 
inent notice  in  the  parliamentary  session  of  1821.  Mr.  Barna- 
bas Bidwell  was  returned  for  the  representation  of  Lennox  and 
Addington.  His  previous  history  was  somewhat  chequered. 
He  had  been  a  resident  of  Massachusetts,  and,  after  the  war  of 
independence,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
became  a  member  of  Congress,  and  Attorney-General  of  the 
State.  He  was  subsequently,  —  in  the  year  1810,  —  accused 
of  malversation  of  public  funds,  and  came  to  Canada,  to  escape 
trial,  as  it  was  alleged.  He  became  a  fast  friend  of  Robert 
Gourlay,  with  whose  *♦  reform  principles,"  as  opposition  to  the 
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Executive  had  begun  to  be  called,  ho  had  a  strong  sympathy. 
His  election  was  protested  against  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
tlio  subject  of  a  foreign  State  and  a  fugitive  from  justice.  He 
WIS,  therefore,  expelled  from  the  House,  and  his  son,  Marshall 
Spring  Bidwcll,  who  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  in  his 
stead,  was  defeated  by  a  largo  majority.  He  was,  however, 
siil)scquently  elected,  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  colonial 
politics. 

About  this  time,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  a  man  destined  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  history  of  Canada,  was 
appointed  by  royal  warrant  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  soon  emerged  into  political  prominence.  The 
story  of  his  life  is  a  striking  illustration  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  energy  of  character  and  persistence  of  pur- 
pose. Ho  was  bot*n  of  humble  parentage  in  the  ancient 
borough  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  year  1778,  and  received  a  clas- 
sical training  at  King's  College  and  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  At  the  latter,  he  prosecuted  theological  studies 
with  a  view  to  entering  the  ministry  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
Having  a  mothir  and  sisters  dependent  on  his  support,  he  took 
charge  of  a  village  school  on  a  stipend  of  £30  per  year. 
Among  his  p^^/ds  were  the  afterwards  celebrated  Sir  David 
"Wllkie,  and  the  unfortunate  Commodore  Robert  Barclay. 
Among  the  many  schemes  of  colonial  advancement  of  General 
Simcoc,  first  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  was  one  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  or  university,  at  York,  and  of  grammar 
schools  throughout  the  country.  The  charge  of  orgnnizingthis 
college  was  r^ered  successively  to  Thomas,  afterwards  Dr., 
Chalmers,  and  tp  the  humble  schoolmaster.  John  Strachan.  It 
was  accepted  by  the  latter,  and,  after  a  four  months'  voyage,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  century,  he  reached  Kingston.  To  his  in- 
tense disappointment,  Governor  Simcoe  had  left  the  country, 
and  his  comprehensive  educational  scheme  was  abandoned.  The 
indomitable  Scotch  schoolmaster  opened  a  school  in  Kingston. 
Under  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart,  archdeacon  of 
Upper  Canada,  he  studied  divinity  with  a  view  to  taking  holy 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England.     In   due  course,  he  was 
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ordained  deacon  and  priest,  and  appointed  to  the  mission  ot 
Cornwall.  Hero  he  established  the  grammar-school,  and, 
among  his  distinguished  pupils,  were  the  late  Sir  John  Bevcrlv 
Robinson,  Sir  J.  B.  Macaulay,  and  the  Hon.  Jonas  Jones.  lb- 
became,  in  rapid  succession,  rector  of  York,  chaplain  to  tli(> 
Legislative  Assembly,  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
first  Anglican  Bishop  of  Upper  Canada.  NVhen  raised  to  tix- 
episcopal  dignity,  his  missionary  zeal  and  energy  largely  con- 
tributcd  to  the  extension  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  his  adopted  country.  On  its  behalf  he  also 
exerted  his  powerful  i)oliticaI  inHuence.  * 

Indications  were  not  wanting  that  a  popular  re-action  was 
taking  place  against  the  party  in  power.  The  feeling  against 
the  monopoly  by  the  Anglican  Church  of  the  clergy  reserves, 
1898.  was  shown  by  an  appeal  from  the  Assembly  to  tlio 
Br'tish  parliament  for  the  admission  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
to  a  share  of  this  liberal  endowment.  The  levying  of  eccle- 
siastical tithes  was  prohibited.  A  bill  authorizing  Methodist 
ministers  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  was  passed  by  the 
Assembly,  but  rejected  by  the  Upper  Honse.  The  general 
election  of  1824  resulted  in  favour  of  the  Reform  party,  as  it 
now  began  to  be  called.  Among  the  members  elected  were 
Dr.  Rolph,  Peter  Perry,  and  Marshall  Bidwell,  prominent 
champions  of  popular  rights,  to  prevent  whose  return  Ihc 
isas.  Family  Compact  had  made  every  effort.  The  struggle 
of  parties  over  the  Speakership  of  the  Assembly  resulted  in 
the  election  of  John  Wilson  of  Wentworlh,  a  plain,  honest 
farmer,  by  a  Reform  majority  of  two.  The  Family  Compact, 
for  the  first  time,  was  in  a  minority  in  the  House,  f 

The  chief  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  hitherto  dominant  party, 
however,  was  a  new  "grievance  monger**  of  the  Gourlay 
stamp.  "William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  born  1705,  was  the  son  of 
humble  Perthshire  parents.     His  father  died  before  he  was  a 
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•  He  died  November  2, 1867,  aged  eighty-nine. 

t  This  year  the  i>arliament  building  at  York  was  burned,  cansing  a  loss  to 


the  province  of  £2,000. 
one,  was  saved. 


The  library,  however,  wliich  was  a  very  considerable 
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uionth  old.      His    widowed  mother  endeavoured,   amid    often 
pressing  poverty,  to  give  her  son  the  best  education  in  her 
p(t\ver.     Ho  was  a  voracious,  but  indiscriminate  reader,  and 
developed  indomitable  energy  of  character.     After  a  somewhat 
i(  stk'ss  and  erratic  career  in  the  old  country,  ho  emigrated,  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  to  Canada.     Having  undergone  a  varied 
cxix'ricnco  at  storekeeping  in  York,  Dundas,  and  Niagara,  he 
found  at  last  his  true  vocation  as  a  journalist.     His  intense 
haired  of  injustice,  and  hia  natural  impetuosity  of  disposition, 
hurried  him  into  intemperance  of  expression  and  action.     His 
rcniarkablo  industry  in  ferreting  out  abuses  —  which  were  only 
too  easily  found — and  his  pungent  style  of  editorial  criticism, 
made  the  *'  Colonial  Advocate,"  as  his  paper  was  called,  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  the  party  in  power.     Having  removed 
to  York,  during  a  temporary  absence  from  home  his        isaa. 
printing-oflSce  was  sacked,   his  press  wrecked,  and  his  type 
scattered  by  some  young  men  connected  with  the  dominant 
party,  which  had  taken  oftence  at  the  biting  criticism  of  his 
paper  upon  some  of  their  public  acts.     He  sued  the  aggressors 
for  damages,  and  received  the  award  of  £625.     The  event  Avas 
a  fortunate  one  for  him,  as  it  gave  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the 
"Advocate"  which  had  been  on  the  eve  of  suspension  for  lack 
of  patronage.     He  also  won  favour  as  a  champion  of  popular 
rights,  and  was  shortly  after  returned  as  a  Reform  member  of 
the  Assembly  for  the  county  of  York. 

The  personal  appearance  of  this  remarkable  man,  who  played 
such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  his  adopted  country, 
is  tlnis  sketched  by  one  who  knew  him  well :  "Of  slender 
frame,  and  only  five  feet  six  inches  in  stature,  his  massive  head, 
hald  from  early  fever,  and  high  and  broad  in  tho  frontal  region, 
looked  far  too  largo  for  the  small  body  it  surmounted.  His  eye, 
clear  and  piercing,  his  firm-set  Scotch  mouth,  his  chin  long  and 
hroad,  and  the  general  contour  of  his  features,  made  up  a  coun- 
tenance indicative  of  strong  will  and  great  resolution,  while  the 
ceaseless  activity  of  his  fingers,  and  the  perpetual  twitching  of 
the  lower  part  of  his   face,   betrayed    that  restlessness   and 
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nervousness  of  disposition  which  so  darkly  clouded  his  exist- 
ence." 

Among  tlio  schemes  proposed  for  the  development  of  tlic 
waste  lands  of  the  province  was  the  establishmont  of  tlu> 
Canada  Land  Company.  It  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter 
in  182().  Its  headcpiarters  were  in  London,  and  'tS  capital  Avas 
furnished  by  English  money-kings.  It  proposed  to  buy  up  nil 
the  crown  and  clergy  reserves.  The  objection  being  rtiiscd  by 
the  clergy  corporation  that  the  price  offered  for  their  reserves 
was  too  low,  the  Company  obtained  a  free  grant  of  a  million 
acres  in  the  Huron  country  in  lieu  thereof.  It  agreed  to  p;;y 
£350,000  sterling,  in  sixteen  years,  for  two  million  three  huii- 
dred  thousand  acres  additional,  and  to  construct  colonization 
roads  and  other  works  of  jjublic  utility.  These  provisions,  how- 
ever, were  only  partially  carried  out,  and  much  of  the  land,  as 
well  as  the  militia  grants  for  service  rendered  during  the  war, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  speculatcsrs,  who  hold  it  for  their  private 
advantage. 

Sir  John  Colborue,  a  gentleman  of  somewhat  stern  military 
character,  who  had  succeeded  as  Governor  Sir  Peregrine  Mait- 
1820.  land  —  transferred  to  Nova  Scotia  —  met  a  new  par- 
liament moro  outspoken  iu  its  opposition  to  the  Executive 
Council  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  A  significant  fact  w.is 
the  election  of  Marshall  Bidwell,  an  ultra-liberal,  to  the  Speaker's 
chair.  Mr.  Collins,  the  editor  of  the  *'  Canadian  Freeman, " 
had  been  fined  and  imprisoned  on  a  libel  suit  urged  by  Attorney- 
General  Robinson.  The  Assembly  petitioned  for  his  pardon,  on 
account  of  his  young  and  helpless  family.  The  Governor  de- 
clined to  remit  th3  penalty,  and  thus  became  so  obnoxious  to  the 
popular  party  thrt  he  was  burned  in  efBg}'^  at  Hamilton.  On 
petition  of  the  Assicmbly,  King  George  IV.  not  only  released 
the  prisoner,  but  refunded  the  fine.  Such  a  wis<3  exercise  of 
clemency  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  would  have  conciliated 
public  feeling,  but  it  was  unfortunately  neglected. 

The  "  Compact"  soon  sustained  a  defeat  in  its  stronghold  in 
the  election  of  Robert  Bnldwin  over  its  candidate,  Mr.  Charles 
Small,    for   the    representation    of  the    town   of  York.       Mr. 
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Baldwin,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town  which  ho  now  rep- 
i(>scntc(l,  during  tlio  entire  course  of  his  public  life,  com- 
manded the  esteem  of  both  political  parties.  His  father, 
William  Warren  Baldwin,  came  to  Canada  in  1798,  from  the 
County  Cork,  Ireland.  Although  educated  for  a  physician,  ho 
adopted  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  profession  he  attanud 
distinguished  success.  He  represented  for  some  years  the 
county  of  Norfolk  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  six  months 
before  his  death,  was  called  to  the  Couicil.  His  son,  wuo 
adopted  his  father's  profession,  on  the  elevation  to  the  Bench 
of  Attorney-General  Robinson,  was  elected  as  his  successor  in 
iho  Assembly.  His  personal  integrity,  his  legal  ability,  his 
singular  moderation,  enabled  him,  as  has  been  admirably  said, 
«' to  lead  his  country  through  a  great  constitutional  crisis  into 
an  era  of  larger  and  more  matured  liberty."  Kot  a  breath  of 
calumny  stained  his  reputation.  Although  devoid  of  the  art 
of  winning  popular  applause,  and  a  parliamentary  leader  in  a 
time  of  intense  political  excitement,  he  yet  conciliated  the  good- 
will even  of  his  opponents.  He  inherits  the  gratitude  of  the 
counti'y  for  labouring  by  constitutional  methods  to  procure 
rcsi)onsil)le  government  till  success  at  length  crowned  his 
efforts. 

On  the  30th  of  November  in  this  year,  1829,  the  Welland 
Canal  was  opened  for  navigation,  thus  inaugurating  a  new  era 
m  the  connncrcc  of  the  country'.  In  the  same  year  was  estab- 
lished the  first  religious  newspai)er  of  Upper  Canada,  the 
•'Christian  Guardian,"  the  organ  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  under  the  editorship  of  the  llov.  Egerton  Ryerson. 

The  ca5..ial  and  territorial  revenue  of  the  crown,  as  we  have 
seen,  1  ^.ade  the  Executive  Council  quite  independent  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  A  petition,  signed  by  over  three  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  was  this  year  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Stanley,  afterwards  Lord  Derby,  to  the  Imperial 
parliament,  praying  for  the  limitation  of  power  of  the  Council. 
It  urged  that  the  independence  of  the  Bench  should  be  guaran- 
teed, as  in  the  mother  country,  and  that  '*  local  and  responsible 
administration," — that  is,  government  based  on  a  parliamentary 
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majority,  —  8houkl  l»o  granted,  us  the  puimcea  for  the  politicul 
troubles  of  the  colony. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  continued  to  assert  its  right  of 
control  over  the  revenues  of  the  province,  and  did  not  hesitate, 
1M30.  altljough  in  vain,  to  ask  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council.  The  growing  breach  between  the  two  l)ranches 
of  the  legislature  was  seen  in  the  rejection  by  the  Upper  House 
of  forty  bills   passed    by  the    Assembly.      The   struffijlo   for 
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"responsible  government"  had  begun.  Mackenzie's  per- 
petual grievance-motions  were  continually  unearthing  abuses 
that  needed  correction.  Pension-lists,  official  salaries,  the 
corrupt  constitution  of  the  House,  were  all  attacked  with  sting- 
ing sarcasm.  The  inequalities  of  representation  were  glaring. 
One  member  had  only  thirteen  constituents.  The  members  for 
York  and  Lanark  represented  more  persons  than  the  members 
for  fifteen  other  constituencies.  Tlie  House  was  filled  with 
placemen,  —  postmasters,  sheriffs,  registrars,  revenue  officers, 
and  collectors. 

Through  a  popular  re-action,  the  general  election  of  1830 
resulted  in  a  majority  of  supporters  of  the  Family  Compact 
administration.  This  fact  intensified  the  virulence  of  the  con- 
flict which  was  to  ensue.  Outside  of  the  House  Mackenzie  was 
as  active  as  inside.  He  traversed  the  country,  held  public 
meetings,  and  circulated  petitions  to  the  throne,  which  were 
signed  by  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  persons,  praying  for  the 
secularization  of  the  clergy  reserves,  for  law  reform,  for  the 
exclusion  of  judges  and  the  clergy  from  parliament,  for  the 
abolition  of  primogeniture,  for  the  legislative  control  of  public 
moneys,  and  for  other  reforms  which  have  long  since  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  A  caustic  article  in  the  *'  Colonial  Advo- 
cate" was  deemed  a  breach  of  parliamentary  privilege,  and 
Mackenzie  was  expelled  from  the  Assembly. 

Popular  sympathy  Avas  largely  enlisted  in  favour  of  the 
ihampion  of  popular  rights,  as  he  was  by  his  friends  regarded. 
On  the  day  of  his  expulsion,  nearly  a  thousand  petitioners  pro- 
cp,eded  in  a  body  to  the  Government  House,  requesting  the  dis- 
solution of  the  parliament.     Only  a  curt  and  formal  acknowledg- 
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incut  of  the  receipt  of  the  petition  was  vouohsafod ;  but 
Hoops  were  placed  under  arms  to  suppress  witli  rigour  tlio 
riot  which  was  uppreiicuded.  The  petitioners,  however,  con- 
tented themselves  with  cheering  for  Mackenzie,  and  hooting 
lit  the  parliament.  As  a  bid  for  i)opulur  favour  the  Assembly 
voted  an  address  to  the  crown  in  favour  of  the  sale  of  the 
cKrgy  reserves,  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
purpose  of  education. 

Mackenzie,  however,  was  returned  by  a  triumphant  njajority,* 
and  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  valued  at  sixty  isaa.t 
|)(un:ds.  lie  was  accompanied  by  an  immense  crowd  to  the 
parliament  buildings,  many  of  whom  forced  their  way  into  the 
Assembly  chamber,  only  to  hear  a  motion  of  expulsion  of  the 
popular  idol  proposed  as  he  stood  to  bo  sworn  in  at  the  bar  of  the 
House.  The  motion  was  defeated,  but  in  three  days  an  obnox- 
ious article  in  the  '*  Advocate"  gave  fresh  ground  for  repeating 
the  act  of  expulsion.  Elevated  by  this  persecution,  as  it  was 
deemed,  into  a  popular  hero,  he  was  re-elected  and  sent  to 
England  to  support  the  petitions  to  the  King  for  the  redress  of 
grievances.  He  remained  in  England  eighteen  months,  obtained 
!i  patient  hearing  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  received  the  co- 
operation of  distinguished  statesmen,  especially  of  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume,  in  urging  on  the  Imperial  Government  the  liber- 
alizing of  the  Canadian  administration.  On  his  return  he  was 
again  three  times  expelled  from  the  Assembly,  and  as  often 
returned  by  largo  majorities.  He  was  also,  as  a  mark  of  pub- 
lic favour,  elected  first  mayor  of  Toronto,  now  incor-  isa*. 
porated  as  a  city. 

The  Executive  Council  lost  influence  with  each  triumph  of 
its  opponents,  and  by  the  general  election  of  1835  the  Re- 

•  In  an  hour  and  a  half  ho  received  a  hunured  and  iiineteeu  votes,  when  his 
opponent,  Mr.  Street,  who  had  only  received  one,  retired  from  the  hopeless 
contest. 

1  In  this  year,  Canada  received  a  sad  visitation  of  that  Asiatic  plagnc,  the 
cliolcra.  The  immigration  of  the  season  was  large,  and  the  crowded  and  ill- 
ventilated  condition  of  the  emigrant  vessels  intensilied  the  virnlenco  of  the 
(liHcase.  It  spread  from  Qnehec  and  Montreal  throughout  the  upper  province, 
and  not  till  the  cool  days  of  autumn  arrived  was  the  deadly  scourge  removed. 
46 
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form  i)aity  obtjiined  a  mujorily  in  the  AsseniMy.  Ap[)ar- 
cntly  appi'choiuling  the  diHtribiition  of  the  cl('r«ry  rosorvcs 
amoii";  tho  various  dciioniiiiations,  tho  Exociitivo  Council  Htl 
apart  lor  tiio  nmintiMianco  of  tho  ('hurih  of  En<^hind  tifty-stjvcn 
rootorios,  with  attached  glcbo  lands.  Tlicso  wcro  i)lacod  in 
posHossion  of  clergynion  of  tluit  Church,  with  a  view  of  dchar- 
rin«;  their  alienation  l»y  future  Icgishition.  Tiio  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land had  previously  been  admitted  to  share  those  lands.  Sii* 
isao.  John  Colborne,  unable  to  control  the  rising  tide  of 
political  agitation,  reijuestcd  his  recall,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Francis  liond  Head. 
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rnlitical  DiHnffoction  —  Sir  .TuntoH  Kuiiipt,  Govoriior-Ci)iicral,  lS2fl  —  Lord 
A.vliinT,  OoviTiior-dliMU'rul,  IKIO  —  Fiital  Klcclioii  Riot  ftt  Montrnnl  —  Lar<{0 
Iiiiiiii;;rntiou  —  Outbreak  of  Cliolurn  —  Papineau'fl  "  Niimty-Two  R«!Holit- 
ti'.tiiH,"  1834  —  Lord  OoMfoid,  Ooveruor-OciuTal,  lH;ir>  —  StulitiouH  (iatlior- 
iii;i»  —  AccphhIou  of  Qiuivu  Victoria,  WX7  —  Sir  John  Colboruo  AHHiitncH 
Cliicf  Military  Coiiiinaiul  —  Troops  Coiicontrato  at  MoiitriMil  —  I'apiiioaii 
Iiillaiiies  8(>ilitioii  —  Collision  at  Montreal  —  The  R^bclH  Kriulozvons  on 
tlio  Rickuliuu  —  Ropul^o  of  Colonel  Ooro  —  Murder  of  Lieutenant  Weir  — 
Colonel  Wethcrall  Ronts  Rebels  at  St.  Charles,  November  25  —  Sir 
John  Colborno  Routs  Rebels  at  St.  Eustacho  and  St.  IJenoit,  Decend»or  14 
—  Lord  Durham,  Governor-General  and  High  C;»mni":HHioner,  IKW — Ilia 
Ma;;iianim«>us  Character  —  His  Policy  Condemned  as  Ultra  Vires  —  His 
Clm^irin  and  ReHijrnation  —  His  Masterly  Report  —  Second  Outbreak  of 
KcbcUion  —  Insurgents  Routed  at  Odolltown  —  Rebellion  Suppressed  in 
Lower  Canada. 

I\  Lower  Canada,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  breach  between  the 
p()[)ular  Assembly  and  the Execntivc Council  waseontinually 
becoming  wider.  The  liberal  concessions  of  the  Homo  Govern- 
ment were  met  by  increased  and  nnreasonablo  demands.  The 
object  songht  was  not,  as  in  Upper  Canada,  the  estal)lishment 
of  responsible  government,  but  to  effect  the  snpremacy  of  the 
French  race  and  its  absohite  control  over  the  Execntive.  The 
(iovcnnnent  refnsed  to  give  up  its  casual  and  territorial 
revenue,  derived  from  timber  Jind  mining  dues,  and  tho  sale  of 
crown  lands,  which  had  been  gnarantced  to  it  by  the  Qnebec 
Act  of  1774,  or  to  render  the  Legislative  Council  elective, 
and  thns  make  it  the  facile  instrument  of  the  French 
iniijority.* 

The  conciliatory  policy  of  Sir  James  Kempt,  who  succeeded 
Lord  Dalhousio  in  1828,  equally  with  that  of  Lord  Aylmer, 
who  became  Governor  in  1830,  failed  to  satisfy  the  aggressive 

*  Only  eleven  out  of  eighty-eight  members  of  the  Assembly  in  1830,  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole,  were  British. 
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dcmunds  of  the  Assembly.  Althougli  the  control  of  tlie 
revenue  was  ceded  to  it,  it  imgeneroiisly  refused  to  vote  the 
supplies  for  the  civil  list.  The  salaries  of  the  Judges  and 
Government  officials  fell  into  arrears,  and  the  Governor  was 
precluded  by  his  "instructions"  from  drawing  upon  the 
lleceiver-General,  as  Lord  Dalhousie  had  done,  to  make  uj* 
the  deficiency.  An  election  r'ot  in  Montreal,  in  which  three 
men  were  killed  by  the  fire  of  the  military,  intensified  thf 
national  antipathy  of  the  French  to  the  British.  During  the 
summer  of  1831,  an  immigration  of  fifty  thousand  souls,  chiefly 
Irish,  arrived  at  Quebec,  and  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  "  like  a  disorganized  army,"  said  a  contemporary 
journal,  "  leaving  the  inhabitants  to  provide  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  and  to  bury  the  dead."  The  dreadful  ravages  of  tJK^ 
cholera,  which  spread  from  Grosse  Isle  over  the  whole  country, 


PALACE    GATK,   tJUEUKC. 


carried  death  and  distnay  to  almost  all  the  frontier  towns  and 
villages.     The   inmiigration   of  the    "British   foreigners,"   as 
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they  wore  culled,  was  denounced  as  an  invasion  of  the 
territorial  rights  of  th.>  French  population.  Throe  years  later, 
a  still  more  fatal  visit  don  of  the  cholera  occurred, 
tlie    administration    of   the    Duke   of    AVellington    as 


During 
Prime 


Minister  of  England,  the  fortifications  of  Quebec  were 
thoroughly  re-constructed  on  their  present  magnificent  scale, 
alter  designs  approved  by  that  veteran  soldier.  Palace  Gate, 
shown  in  the  engraving,  modelled  after  one  of  the  gates  of 
Pompeii,  is  one  of  these  r^-constructions,  erected  in  1831. 

M.  Papineau,  ten  years  previously  the  eulogist  of  IJritish 
power,  now  exhausted  his  rhetoric  in  inveighing  against  its 
tyranny.  "  La  Canadien,"  newspaper,  which  had  been  isa-i. 
su[)pressed  under  the  administration  of  Sir  James  Craig,  was 
revived.  It  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  by  denouncing  the  British 
us  usurpers,  foreigners,  intruders.  The  British  press,  on  the 
other  hand,  stigmatized  the  French-Canadians  as  ungrateful  to 
the  authority  which  had  treated  them  so  generously.  Thus  the 
antipathies  of  race  were  intensified.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
fonnulated  in  the  celebrated  "  Ninety-two  Resolutions,"  written 
chiefly  by  W  Morin,  every  real  or  imaginary  grievance  imder 
which  the  country  laboured.  Petitions  founded  on  these  reso- 
lutions were  laid  before  the  King  and  the  Imperial  parliament, 
and  counter-petitions  were  presented  by  the  British  population. 
Lord  Stanley,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  was  opposed  to  the  con- 
cessions demanded  by  the  malcontents.  An  influential  com- 
mittee, of  which  Lord  Lytton,  and  the  celebrated  Irish  Liberal, 
Daniel  O'Connell,  were  leading  members,  gave  a  patient  hearing 
to  the  complaints  of  both  parties.  Notwithstanding  the  covert 
throat  of  rebellion  in  the  French-Canadian  petitions,  the  Home 
Government  continued  its  policy  of  conciliation. 

Lord  Gosford  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Aylmer  in  the 
iingn  :eful  office  of  Governor,  and  with  him  were  associated  Sir 
Charles  Grey  and  Sir  George  Gipps  as  a  commission  of  isas. 
incjuiry  to  investigate  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  Assembly. 
Those  liberal  measures  failed  to  meet  the  unreasonable  wishes 
of  the  turbulent  French  majority.  Papineau,  the  idol  of  the 
ignorant  Jiabifans,  intoxicated  with  power,  boldly  avowed  his 
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republican  principles.  *'  The  time  has  gone  by,"  he  said, 
"  \vhcn  Europe  could  give  monarchs  to  America.  The  epoch  is 
approaching  ■when  America  will  give  rcpul)lics  to  Europe." 
Visions  of  La  Nation  Canadienne,  v/hose  positions  of  dignitv 
should  be  engrossed  by  himself  and  his  countiymen,  lured  him 
on  to  open  rebellion.  The  French  were  known  to  be  secretly 
drilling,  and  loyal  volunteer  associations  were  formed  among 
the  British  population  for  the  defence  of  the  Government. 

The  spark  was  applied  to  these  explosive  elements  by  the 
action  of  the  Britir  h  Parliament  on  the  report  of  the  royal  com- 
mission of  inquiry.  Wearied  by  the  rejection  of  its  policy  of 
1837.  conciliation,  the  Home  Government  now  adopted  one 
of  a  more  vigorous  character.  This  policy  was  indicated  in  the 
celebrated  "Ten  Resolutions"  of  Lord  John  Russell.  Not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  Lord  Brougham,  these  were 
adojited  by  the  House.  By  destroying  the  hopes  of  the  radical 
leaders  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  they  tended  to 
precipitate  the  rebellion  in  either  province.  Instead  of  antici- 
pated concessions,  they  strengthened  the  authority  of  the 
colonial  Executive. 

For  five  years  the  Assembly  had  voted  no  civil  list.  The 
British  officials  and  judges  were  consequently  reduced  to 
extreme  inconvenience.  The  Governor-General  was  empowered 
to  take  £142,000  out  of  the  treasury  to  pay  these  arrears.  The 
demand  for  an  elective  Council  was  refused.  The  indignation 
of  the  French  population  when  these  resolutions  were  made 
known  was  intense.  They  met  in  turbulent  assemblies,  with 
arms  in  their  hands.  Lord  Gosford  issued  a  proclamation  for- 
biddiiig  these  seditious  gatherings.  It  was  torn  down  with 
contempt,  and  with  shouts  of  ♦'  Long  live  Papineau  ! "  "Down 
with  despotism  ! "  The  hahitans  were  urged  to  use  no  material 
of  British  manufacture,  and  their  leaders  appeared  clad  in 
homespun.  The  accession,  after  an  interval  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  of  a  female  sovereign,  awoke  no  feelings  of  loyalty  in 
the  rebel  faction,  and  they  plotted  as  vigorously  against  the 
throne  and  crown  of  Queen  Victoria  as  they  had  against  the 
citizen  King,  William  IV.     The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and 
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clergy  now  interposed  their  autliority  to  prevent  an  outbreak. 
The  rites  of  the  Church  •\vcro  refused  to  all  who  took  part  in 
the  revolt.  But  even  the  threat  of  excommunication  seemed  to 
h.'ivG  little  effect  on  the  exasperated  habitans.  Under  the  evil 
guidance  of  their  infatuated  leaders,  they  rushed  headlong  into 
rebellion.  But  although  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
for  a  time  seemed  disregarded,  they  contributed  effectively  to 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt. 

Never  was  a  people  less  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  political 
power  than  the  French  hahilans.  Nine-tenths  of  them  were 
unable  to  read,  and  none  of  them  had  a  spark  of  that  love 
of  constitutional  liberty  in  which  the  English  nation  had  so 
long  been  trained.  With  a  blind  partisanship,  they  followed 
the  demagogues  who  had  inflamed  their  national  prejudices  and 
passions.  Apparently  the  liberal  party  in  Lower  Canada,  they 
yet  advocated  re-actionary  measures,  and  strove  to  revive  the 
old  French  policy  of  resistance  to  popular  education,  immigi'a- 
tion,  or  any  innovation  of  English  customs,  laws,  language,  or 
institutions.  The  British  population,  the  real  safeguard  of 
constitutional  liberty,  although  largely  conservative  of  class 
privileges,  were  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  French  into  an 
apparent  opposition  to  some  of  its  vital  principles. 

To  meet  the  coming  storm,  Sir  John  Colborne,  a  prompt  and 
energetic  officer,  was  appointed  to  the  military  command  of  the 
provinces.  The  few  troops  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  only 
some  three  thousand  in  all,  were  chiefly  concentrated  at  Mon- 
treal, the  focus  of  disaffection.  The  military  stores,  during  the 
long  peace  of  twenty-two  years,  were  well-nigh  destroyed  by 
damp  and  rust,  or  consumed  by  moths  and  worms.  But 
Papineau,  thb  leader  of  the  rebellion,  was  an  empty  gasconader, 
void  of  statesmanship  or  military  ability  —  "  a  braggart  in  the 
forum,  a  coward  in  the  field."  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  the  second 
in  authority,  was  of  English  descent,  born  in  Montreal,  and 
speaking  French  like  a  native.  He  was  thoroughly  identified 
in  sympathy  with  the  habitans^  and  under  the  influence  of 
Papineau,  but  had  more  of  the  military  spirit  than  his  political 
leader.      As  the  summer  waned,  the  symptoms  of  revolt  in- 
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creased.  The  French  tri-colour  and  eagle  appeared,  and 
turbulent  mobs  of  "  Patriots,"  or  of  *'  Sons  of  Liberty,"  sani^ 
revolutionary  songs.  Loyal  associations  of  ' '  Constitutionalists  " 
were  also  formed.  Volunteer  companies  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
were  armed  and  drilled  for  the  defence  of  the  Government. 
Offers  of  assistance  from  the  militia  of  the  upper  province,  and 
of  Kova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  Mere  also  received.  The 
first  armed  collision  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Montreal, 
November  G,  1837.  A  large  body  of  •'  Sons  of  Liberty," 
excited  by  incendiary  harangues,  met  a  much  smaller  number  of 
the  *'  Doric  Club,"  a  loyal  British  association.  A  free  fight 
with  sticks  and  stones  ensued.  Pistol  shots  were  also  fired, 
windows  broken,  and,  the  loyalists  rallying,  the  office  of  the 
"Vindicator,"  an  obnoxious  radical  paper,  was  wrecked. 
Warrants  were  soon  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  the  first  armed  resistance  to  the 
authorities  took  place.  Lieutenant  Armatingcr,  with  a  force  of 
eighteen  volunteer  cavalry,  was  returning  from  St.  John  to 
Montreal  with  two  prisoners,  whom  they  had  apprehended  for 
treasonable  practices.  As  they  approached  Longueuil,  they 
came  upon  a  body  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  armed  men,  posted 
behind  an  improvised  breastwork.  The  insurgents  opened  fire 
on  the  military,  wounded  the  leader  and  five  men,  and  rescued 
the  prisoners.  This  success  greatly  inspirited  the  rebels,  who 
rendezvoused  in  large  numbers  at  St.  Charles  and  St.  Denis,  on 
tlie  Richelieu,  seven  miles  apart,  where  there  was  considerable 
disaffection  among  the  population.  The  proximity  of  American 
territory  furnished  facilities  for  assistance  from  sympathizers, 
and  of  escape  for  fugitives.  On  the  23d  of  November,  Colonel 
Gore,  with  three  hundred  men  and  only  one  cannon,  attacked 
Dr.  Nelson,  Avith  a  large  body  of  rebels,  at  the  latter  place. 
Papineau,  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  deserted  his  dupes 
and  fled  over  the  border  into  the  United  States.  Nelson, 
strongly  posted  in  a  large  stone  brewery,  maintained  a  vigorous 
defence.  Gore's  command,  worn  out  with  a  long  night-march 
through  November  rain  and  mire,  outnumbered,  and  without 
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ai'lillcry  for  battering  the  stone  walls,  was  compelled,  after  six 
hours'  fighting,  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  six  killed  and  seven- 
teen wounded.  The  insurgents  lost  thirteen  killed  and  several 
Avoundcd.  Lieutenant  Weir,  a  young  officer  carrying  de- 
spatches, was  intercepted,  pinioned,  and  was  being  conveyed  in 
jv  cart  to  the  rebel  camp  at  St.  Charles.  Attempting  to  escape, 
he  was  "  mercilessly  shot,  sabred,  hacked,  and  stabbed  as  if  he 
had  been  a  mad  dog  "  —  an  act  of  cruelty  which  led  to  bitter 
retaliation. 

The  elated  rebels  now  swelled  the  camp  of  ' '  General " 
Thomas  Storrow  Brown,  at  St.  Charles,  to  about  a  thousand 
men.  They  were  protected  by  a  rough  breastwork  of  felled 
trees.  Colonel  Wetherall  moved  down  the  Richelieu  from 
Ciitinibly  to  attack  their  position.  The  roads  Avere  ankle-deep 
with  mire  ;  but  Wetherall,  two  days  after  the  defeat  at  St.. 
Denis,  Avith  five  hundred  men  and  three  guns,  confronted  the 
enemy.  They  were  summoned  peaceably  to  disperse,  but 
refui?cd.  A  few  rounds  from  the  guns  breached  the  entrcnch- 
ineuts,  when  the  troops  charged  on  the  insurgents  and  put  them 
to  utter  rout.  Fifty-six  were  slain,  and  several  fugitives 
perished  miserably  in  the  houses  fired  in  revenge  for  the  death 
of  AVeir.  Nelson  now  fled  from  St.  Denis,  but,  after  ten  days' 
skulking  in  the  snowy  woods,  was  caught,  and,  with  many  other 
rehcl  prisoners,  lodged  in  Montreal  jail. 

Martial  law  was  now  proclaimed.  In  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, Sir  John  Colborne,  with  two  thousand  troops,  left  Mon- 
treal to  attack  a  thousand  insurgents  entrenched  at  St.  Eustache, 
ou  tlio  Ottawa,  nineteen  miles  from  Montreal.  The  main  body 
fled,  hut  four  hundred  threw  themselves  into  the  church  and 
adjacent  buildings.  The  shot  and  shells  of  the  cannon  soon 
fired  the  roof  and  battered  the  walls.  In  the  conflagratio"  that 
ensued,  fanned  by  a  high  wind,  sixty  buildings  were  consumed. 
Some  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  climbed  the  steeple  of  the 
ehurch,  perished  miserably  in  the  flames.  Their  rescue  by  the 
horrified  spectators  was  impossible.  The  total  loss  of  the  rebels 
was  a  hundred  killed,  as  many  wounded,  and  as  many  more 
made  prisoners.     At  St.   Benoit,  a  hot-bed  of  sedition,  two 
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bundled  and  fifty  men  surrendered  luider  a  flag  of  truce,  am], 
except  their  leaders,  were  sent  home  unhurt. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  six  hundred  rebel  refugets  n  - 
1838.  crossed  the  frontier  from  the  United  States,  but  ^voro 
repulsed  hy  the  local  militia,  and  afterwards  disarmed  by  the 
American  authorities  at  Plattsburg. 

Lord  Gosford  was  now  recalled,  though  without  any  censure 
of  his  policy.     The  Homo  Government  suspended  the  ccniijfi'u- 
tion  of  the  country,  and  created  a  special  Council,  half  English 
and  half  French,  to  act  in  the  place  of  the  legislature.     The 
first  act  of  the  Council,  whose  decrees  had  all  tlio  force  of  law, 
was  the  suspension  of  the   Habeas   Corpus   act,  in  order  to  the 
more  prompt  and  effective  suppression  of  the  revolt.     The  Earl 
of  Durham  was,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  Governor-General 
and  liigh  commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  public  aftairs  in 
the    two    Canadas.      He  was    a    noblemen    of  great    political 
experience,  and  had  been  educated  in  a  liberal  school.     Ills 
personal  character  was  attractive,  and  his  private   hospitality 
princely.     He   was  to  the  last  degree   unmorcenary,  refusing 
any  recompense  for  his  distinguished  sei-vices.     He  was  refined 
and  courteous  in  manner,  but  tenacious  of  his  convictions  of 
duty,  and  firm  in  carrying  them  into  execution.    On  his  arrival 
in  the  country,  May  27,  he  announced  himself  as  the  friend 
and  arbitrator  of  the  people,  without  distinction  of  party,  race 
or  creed.     And  amply  he  fulfilled  his  pledge  in  the  spirit  of 
the  purest  and  most  disinterested  statesmanship.    He  appointed 
a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the   administration  of  the  crown 
land    department,    redressed    grievances   therein,    and,    as   an 
equitable    adjustment   of    their    claims,    granted    pre-emption 
rights  to  "  squatters  "  on  unpatented  public  territory. 

"With  the  opening  of  navigation,  r<^-enforcements  oi  troops 
and  ships  of  war  arrived  from  England  and  Halifax,  and  all 
hope  of  successful  revolt  becan  o  more  chimerical  than  ever. 
A  diflicult  qucstif^n  Avas  how  to  deal  with  the  political  prisoners, 
with  whom  the  jails  were  crowded.  The  excited  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling  prevented  impartial  trial  by  jury.  The  murderers 
of  Weir  and  other  victims  of  the  rebellion  had  been  acquitted, 
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IK. f withstanding  proof  positive  of  their  guilt.  An  amnesty 
n:is,  tiierefore,  granted  to  the  great  mass  of  the  prisoners, 
which  was  appropriately  proclaimed  on  the  day  appointed  for 
tin  coronation  of  the  maiden  Queen, — June  the  fourteenth. 
Iliinianely  unwilling  to  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  court- 
martial,  the  Governor  banished  Wolfred  Nelson  and  eight  other 
lending  insurgents  to  Bermuda,  —  a  light  joenalty  for  their 
Clime,  —  and  forbade  Papineau  and  other  fugitive  rebels  to 
return  to  the  country,  under  jiain  of  death. 

'J'he  Imperial  parliament,  however,  annulled  the  ordinance  as 
ultra  vires,  but  indemnified  the  Governor  and  Council  from 
blame  for  their  unconstitutional  act.  The  proud  and  sensitive 
Earl  resigned  his  commission,  and  returned  to  England,  and 
Sir  John  Colborne  became  the  administrator  of  the  province. 
Lord  Durham's  health  was  utterly  broken,  and  two  years  later 
he  died.  His  Report  on  the  state  of  Canada  is  a  monument  of 
elaborate  and  impartial  research,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
union  of  the  provinces,  and  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  was  the  signal 
for  fresh  outbreaks.  The  insurgents  stopped  the  mails,  cap- 
tured a  steamboat  at  Beauhamois,  and  cut  the  St.  John  railway. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  again  suspended,  and  the  troops, 
which  had  been  strongly  re-enforced  during  the  summer,  were 
distributed  through  the  disaffected  regions  to  protect  the  loyal 
inhabitants.  On  Sunday,  November  5,  the  rebels  made  an 
attack  on  the  Indian  village  of  Caughnawaga  for  the  puii^ose 
of  seizing  the  arms  and  stores  deposited  there.  The  Christian 
Indians,  rushing  out  of  the  church  in  which  they  were  assem- 
bled, raised  the  war-whoop,  and  captured  sixty-four  of  the 
attacking  party. 

Rolicrt  Nelson,  a  brother  of  the  exiled  revolutionary  leader, 
had  crossed  the  frontier  vith  a  large  body  of  rebel  refugees  and 
American  sympathizers,  and  proclaimed  a  Canadian  republic. 
While  Sir  John  Colborne  was  advancing  with  troops  to  suppress 
the  outbreak,  on  the  9th  of  November  two  hundred  militia  at 
Odelltown,  posted  in  the  Methodist  church,  kept  at  bay  f  )r  two 
hours  and  a  half  a  thousand  of  the  insurgents.    Re-enforced  by 
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a  hundred  men,  they  drove  them  over  the  border,  with  the  losv 
of  sixty  killed  and  as  many  wounded.  The  loyalists  lo.^t  fiv<" 
killed  and  ten  wounded.  The  revolt  was  pr :)nii)tly  srwslud, 
but  with  extreme  severity.  Tho  loyalists  retaliatoil  for  tlio 
ravages  and  pillaging  of  tho  insurgents  by  devastating  with  fini 
the  disaffected  sections  of  tho  country,  and  dragging  with 
violence  suspected  rebds  to  prison.  Barns  and  farmsteads  went 
given  to  the  flames,  and  their  blackened  ruins  for  years  Ijorc 
witness  to  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  Twelve  of  tho  leadiiii; 
insurgents,  after  a  fair  t)'ial  by  a  court-martial,  specially 
constituted  at  IVIontreal,  were  executed,  and  several  others 
transported. 

The  rash  and  infatuated  outbreak  of  tho  deluded  habita-.is 
was  the  cause  of  much  bloodshed  and  misery,  and  was  utterly 
unjustifiable  by  their  circumstances.  They  enjoyed  a  largo- 
degree  of  liberty  than  did  their  race  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  and  every  possible  concession  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment to  their  requests  was  only  met  by  more  unreasonable 
demands.  Tho  duped  and  ignorant  people  were  hired  on  to 
destruction  by  restless  and  design. '^g  demagogues  who,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  abandoned  them  lO  their  fate,  seeking  selfish 
safety  in  flight.  Never  should  tho  appt^al  to  arms  bo  made  till 
every  constitutional  means  of  escape  from  oppression, — which 
under  British  rule  these  men  had  never  kno^vn,  —  has  been 
exhausted. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 

THE  REBELLION  — UrPElt   CANADA. 

Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  1836  —  Messrs.  Rolph, 
Miildwin,  and  Dunn,  culled  to  tlij  Executive  Council  —  They  Fail  to  Secure 
Kcspousiblo  Gt)vernnient,  and  Kesign  —  Governor  Head's  Loyal  Defiance  — 
invokes  Out'tnrst  of  i  arty  Enthusiasm  —  Mackenzie  Defeated  at  the  Polls  — 
lie  Rushes  into  Rebellion  —  Lord  John  Russell's  "Ten  Resolutions"  refuse 
Klective  Council  —  Seditious  Gatherings,  1837  —  Rebel  Plans  —  Apathy  of 
the  Government  —  The  Rendezvous  at  Gallows  Hill  —  Death  of  Colonel 
Moodie  —  Intrigues  of  Dr.  Rolph  —  Night  Attack  of  the  Rebels  —  It  is  Re- 
liiilsed  —  Van  Egmond's  Exploit  —  Rebels  Routed  at  Gallows  Hill  —  Loyal 
Enthusiasm  of  the  Militia  —  Duncombe's  Attempted  Rising  in  the  West  — 
Collapse  of  the  Rebellion. 

WE  now  proceed  to  trace  the  contemporary  events  in  the 
upper  province.  The  great  majority  of  the  liberal 
party  in  Upper  Canada  sought  reform  only  by  constitutional 
measures.  A  small  minority  were  betrayed  into  rebellion  by 
party  leaders,  stung  to  resentment  by  the  disappointment  of 
their  hope  of  radical  changes.  The  mass  of  the  population 
maintained  an  unshaken  loyalty,  and  the  revolt  was  suppressed 
uhnost  entirely  by  the  volunteer  militia,  without  the  aid  of 
Imperial  troops. 

Tiie  agent  chosen  by  the  Home  Government  to  calm  the 
increasing  political  agitation  of  Upper  Canada  was  by  no  means 
well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  was  a 
half-pay  Major  and  Poor-law  Commissioner,  known  to  fame 
chiefly  as  a  sprightly  writer  and  dashing  horseman,  who  had 
twice  crossed  the  pampas  of  South  America  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  the  Andes.  His  military  training  and  somewhat  impulsive 
temperament  rather  unfitted  him  for  the  performance  of  the 
civil  duties  which  the  critical  relations  of  parties  in  the  province 
made  necessary.  He  confesses  in  his  narrative  of  his  admin- 
istration his  unacquaintance  with  the  vexed  questions  that 
agitated  Canadian  public  opinion.     "As  I  was  no  more  con- 
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nocted  with  human  politics,"  ho  writes,  "  than  the  horsos  tli.it 
were  drawing  nic  ;  as  I  never  had  joined  any  political  piirt\  ; 
had  never  attended  a  political  discussion  ;  had  never  even  voted 
at  an  election,  nor  taken  nart  in  one,  it  was  with  no  little  sur- 
prise T  observed  tho  •  '  placarded  with  larj^o  letters  wiiii  h 
desijjUated  me  as  Sir  Francis  Head,  a  tried  Ket'ormer."  11(> 
soon  disappointed  whatever  anticipations  Mavkenzio  and 
friends  had  formed  of  his  jjolicy. 

On  his  arrival  at  Toronto,  in  January,  1836,  Sir  Francis 
found  the  purliament  in  session,  and  was  almost  immediate ly 
involved  in  the  political  strife  that  agitated  tho  colony.  Mac- 
kenzie, the  most  radical  and  extreme  of  the  lieform  party,  had 
been  elevated  by  the  persecution  of  the  Family  Compact  iiito 
the  position  of  a  popular  leader,  for  which  neither  his  talents 
nor  his  weight  of  character  adapted  him.  Moderate  Roformors, 
of  the  Robert  Baldwin  stamp,  were  left  behind  by  the  more 
violent  agitator  and  his  allies.  The  Reform  party  had  been 
led  to  expect  in  Sir  Francis  a  friend  to  their  principles.  Ho 
invited  three  of  iis  members,  Messrs.  Rolph,  Baldwin,  and 
Dunn,  to  tho  Executive  Council,  but  refused  to  recognize  the 
doctrine  of  its  responsibility  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  for 
which  they  contended. 

Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Bidwell  sought  an  early  interview  in 
order  to  urge  upon  him  their  radical  policy  ;  but  Sir  Francis, 
unjustly  attributing  to  the  whole  Reform  party  their  extrenn? 
views,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Family  Compact,  and 
adopted  those  principles  of  irresponsible  administration  against 
which  the  Reformers  had  been  so  long  contending.  The  Reform 
members  of  the  Council  resigned  their  places,  which  were  filled 
by  members  of  the  Conservative  party,  as  it  now  began  to  bo 
called.  The  Assembly,  with  remarkable  unanimity,  censured 
the  re-actionary  policy  of  the  Government,  and,  for  the  fir?t 
time,  exercised  its  constitutional  prerogative  of  refusing  to 
vote  the  supplies. 

Mr.  Bidwell,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  seriously  com- 
promised the  character  of  the  Reform  party  by  reading  in  the 
House  a  letter  from  Papineau,  urging  the  Reformers  of  the 
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ii[)l)er  province  to  unito  with  the  nnti-British  party  iii  Lower 
Caimtla  in  dcnmuding  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  In  dis- 
solving the  parliament,  Sir  Francis  denounced  the  letter  as 
seditious,  und,  alluding  to  a  covert  insinuation  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  assist  a  re[)ul)licttn  movement,  he 
exclaimed,  ♦♦  In  the  name  of  every  militia  regiment  in  Upper 
Canada,  I  pronuilgate,  ♦  Let  them  come  if  they  dare  !  " 

Conceiving  that  the  very  principles  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion were  at  stake,  ho  threw  himself  actively  into  the  political 
contest.  By  published  addresses  and  popular  harangues,  he  so 
roused  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  people  that  the  Reform 
party  was  badly  beaten  at  the  polls,  and  its  leaders  were 
excluded  from  parliament.  INIackenzie  is  said  to  have  wept 
tears  of  chagrin  and  morlilication  at  his  defeat.  He  seems  now 
to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  the  redress  of  political  griev- 
ances by  constitutional  means,  and  to  have  secretly  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  violence  to  accomplish  his  purjiose. 

A  despatch  from  the  Colonial  Office  instructed  the  Governor 
to  form  a  responsible  Executive  by  calling  to  his  Council  repre- 
sentatives who  possessed  the  conlidence  of  the  people.  But, 
misled  by  the  apparent  success  of  his  p'  'icy,  ho  declined  to 
make  these  concessions,  which  would  have  e  'tisfied  all  moderate 
Reformers.  "I  earnestly  entreat  you,"  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Glcnolg,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  "to  put  confidence  in  me, 
for  I  pledge  my  character  to  the  result.  I  have  overcome  every 
difficulty  ;  tho  game  is  won  ;  the  battle  is  gained  so  far  us 
relates  to  this  country.  I  would,  therefore,  request  your  lord- 
ship to  send  mo  no  orders  on  the  subject,  but  allow  mo  to  let 
the  thing  work  by  itself. '  Ho  even  tendered  his  resignation 
rather  than  execute  the  ir^structions  sent.  Tho  Colonial  Office, 
therefore,  allowed  the  self-confident  Governor  to  carry  out  the 
policy  which  he  had  aa  ted.  Disappointed  in  their  anticipa- 
tions as  to  tl3  character  of  that  policy,  the  extreme  left  wing 
of  tho  Reform  party,  composed  of  tho  partisans  of  Mackenzie 
and  Bidwell,  became  more  and  more  exasperated  and  prepared 
for  the  subsequent  revolt. 

Tho  ♦'  Ten  Resolutions  "  of  Lord  John  Russell,  founded  on 
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the  report  of  Lord  (losford's  coininiHsioii,  (l(Miied  to  Upper  as 
IM7.  Avell  as  Lower  Canada  the  eleetive  Oouiuil  Avhicli  tlic 
democrntic  i)arty  in  bolli  provinces  r 'j^arded  as  a  necessary 
guarantee  of  popular  rijj^lits.  The  olyectiou  urged  by  Lord 
John  and  the  English  lii)erals  to  this  concession  Avas  that  an 
appointed  legishitivo  Council  was  the  Canadian  analogue  of  th(! 
English  House  of  Lords,  and  was  a  necessary  check  to  crude 
legishition  by  the  Assembly.  If  the  Execulivo  (\)uncil  were 
made  res])onsible  to  the  people  like  our  presiMit  ministries,  it 
was  also  urged,  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  re[)resente(l  by 
the  colonial  (iovernor,  would  ])e  reduced  to  a  cii)her.  This 
policy  of  repression  was  opposed  in  the  l^i)per  House  by  Lord 
Brougham,  and  the  dangers  against  which  it  was  supposed  to 
guard  have  been  shown,  by  the  innneasurable  superiority  (<f 
our  i)resent  system  of  responsible  government,  to  have  been 
entirely  visionary. 

Mackenzie,  soured  and  disappointed,  now  joined  hands  with 
Papineau  in  the  desperate  scheme  of  revolt.  By  seditious 
articles  in  his  i)aper,  and  by  inllannnatory  speeches  throughout 
the  country,  he  incited  his  partisans  to  insurrection.  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head,  "with  n  chivalric  conlidence  in  the  lovaltv 
of  the  people,  allowed  Sir  John  Colborne  to  Mitbdraw  all  the 
soldiers  from  Upper  Canada  to  repress  the  menaced  outbreak 
in  the  lower  province.  Even  the  oiler  of  two  companies  as  a 
guard  of  the  city  and  armoury,  in  which  were  four  thousand 
stand  'of  arms,  was  declined.  Emboldened  by  impunity  and  by 
the  removal  of  the  troops,  the  rebel  faction  armed  and  drilled 
Avith  assiduity.  The  hot-bed  of  sedition  was  in  the  Home  Dis- 
trict, chiefly  in  the  northern  i)art, — in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Lloydtown,  and  at  places  along  Yongo  Street,  the  great  iiorth- 
ern  artery  of  the  country.  As  no  overt  act  could  be  proved 
against  INfackenzie,  the  Governor,  apparently  unaware  of  the 
imminence  of  the  danger,  made  no  effort  for  his  arrest  nor  for 
the  prevention  of  the  outbreak. 

Mackenzie  endeavoured  to  precipitate  the  crisis  by  producing 
a  run  on  the  banks,  advising  the  farmers  who  sympathized 
with  his  movement  to  demand  spocie  for  their  bank-notes.     The 
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Govcnimpnt  loaned  £170,000  raisctl  by  tho  issiio  of  ilclMMiturcH 
tt)8ust:iiii  tho  credit  of  tlio  meiiueed  institutions.  Tho  lianlc  of 
r^iper  Canada  adopted  an  in<3'onious  device  to  defeat  ti»o  run 
upon  its  eiKJcio  reserves.  It  kept  a  number  of  its  friends  at 
iho  counter  presenting  notes  for  payment.  Theso  wero  paid  in 
t^ilver,  in  tho  counting  of  Avhich  u  consideniblo  delay  took  place. 
What  was  thus  paid  out  during  tho  day  avus  trundled  back  in  a 
wlicclbarrow  at  night,  and  paid  out  again  tho  following  djiy.  * 

In  tiio  month  of  November,  ^Mackenzie,  llolph,  Morrison, 
Mild  otiier  insurrectionary  loaders,  arranged,  at  a  secret  conclnvo 
at  Toronto,  tho  plan  of  operations.  Tho  rebels  wero  to  ren- 
dezvous, four  thousand  strong,  on  Yongo  Street,  near  Toronto, 
ou  tho  night  of  December  tho  seventh.  They  wero  then  to 
niiirch  on  tho  city,  seize  tho  four  thousand  stand  of  arms 
dci){)sitcd  at  tho  City  Hall,  and  rally  their  sympathizers  among 
tlio  inhabitants.  The  Governor  and  his  advisers  being  cap- 
tured, a  popular  assembly  was  to  bo  summoned,  and  a  republi- 
can constitution  submitted  for  adoption. 

Tho  Kcvs.  Egerton  Kycrson  and  John  Lever,  two  loyal 
^Iclhodist  ministers,  informed  Attorney-General  Ilagerman  of 
tho  seditious  gatherings  in  tho  country,  of  which  they  had 
bccomo  awaro  in  their  pastoral  travels.  That  gentleman  replied 
that  ho  did  not  bclicvo  thcro  wero  fifty  men  in  tho  province 
who  would  join  in  an  attack  on  Toronto.  Tho  Government 
were  also  informed  that  quantities  of  pike-heads  and  pike- 
handles  had  been  found  concealed  near  the  village  of  ]\I;n'kham. 
Still  tho  Executive,  incredulous  of  danger,  disregarded  these 
admonitions  of  tho  impending  rising.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
desired  to  luro  tho  malcontents  into  rebellion.  Indeed,  Sir 
Francis  has  left  it  on  record,  that  *'  in  spito  of  remonstrances 
from  almost  every  district  in  tho  province,"  ho  allowed  Mac- 
kcnzio  ♦'  to  mako  deliberate  preparation  for  revolt ;  —  to  write 
what  he  chose,  to  say  what  ho  chose,  to  do  what  ho  chose." 

Through  tho  precipitance  of  Dr.  Rolph,  who  feared  that  the 
Government  had   detected  tho  plot,  the  time  for  the  attack 

*  Life  Jiud  Times  of  JIackcuzic,  vol.  ii.,  p.  34. 
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was  changed  from  the  7th  to  the  4th  of  December.  On  tliiit 
date,  four  huudre<l  imperfectly  armed  insurgents  assembled  ut 
Montgomery's  tavern,  four  miles  from  Toronto.  A  large  nuiii- 
bcr  of  these  had  marched  many  miles  through  wretched  rouds, 
and  were  dispirited  by  the  change  of  plan,  and  by  the  ill-success 
of  the  rebel  rising  in  Lower  Canadu.  Mackenzie  was  intensely 
chagrined  at  the  precipitance  which  deprived  the  movement  of 
its  anticipated  strength.  "With  characteristic  intrepidity,  how- 
ever, ho  Avas  prepared  to  risk  everything  in  a  sudden  assault, 
which  would  probably  have  placed  the  city  in  his  power.  It 
was  decided,  however,  to  wait  for  re-enforcements.  Mac- 
kenzie, and  four  others,  advanced  toward  the  city  to  recon- 
noitre. They  met  and  captured  two  mounted  citizens,  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Macdonald,  who  were  patrolling  the  road.  These, 
shooting  one  of  their  guards,  escaped  and  gave  the  alarm. 
Mackenzie  attempted  to  prevent  the  escape,  when  Alderman 
Powell  placed  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  close  to  the  heart  of  his 
captor ;  but  a  flash  in  the  pan  saved  the  life  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary leader.  The  Governor  was  roused  from  sleep,  and  his 
family  i^liiccd  for  safety  on  a  steamboat  in  the  harbour.  The 
alarum-bells  rang  their  warning  through  the  night.  The  drums 
beat  to  arms,  and  the  ominous  sounds,  heard  in  the  rebel  camp, 
told  them  that  the  time  for  a  surprise  was  past.  Loyal  volun- 
teers, among  whom  were  the  five  Judges,  sprang  from  their 
beds,  and  hastened  to  guard  the  arms  in  the  City  Hall.  Guns 
were  distributed,  pickets  were  posted,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  guard  against  a  sudden  attack. 

JSIcanwhile,  a  tragical  occurrence  had  taken  place  at  Mont- 
gomery's tavern.  Colonel  Moodie,  a  retired  half-pay  officer, 
living  on  the  great  northern  r.^ad  leading  from  Toronto,  had 
seen  an  insurgent  detachment  proceeding  toward  the  city. 
Mounting  his  horse,  he  hastened  to  apprize  the  authorities  of 
the  rising.  At  the  rebel  rendezvous  he  was  stopped  by  a 
strong  guard.  Rashly  firing  his  pistol,  he  was  immediately 
shot  by  one  of  the  insurgents,  and  died  in  a  coui^le  of  hours. 
On  both  sides  blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  a  bitter  civil  strife 
seemed  pending. 
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Tho  next  (lay  the  rebels  had  increased  to  eight  hundred,  but 
many  were  unarmed,  and  others  had  only  rude  pilies.  The 
Governor,  to  gain  time,  sent  Robert  Baldwin  and  Dr.  Rolph, 
who  had  hitherto  concealed  his  treason,  with  a  flag  of  truce  to 
inquire  their  demands.  Tho  answer  was  *' ludependence ;" 
and  a  written  answer  required  within  an  hour.  *  Dr.  Rolph,  it 
is  said,  secretly  advised  them  to  wait  till  dark,  and  promised 
them  tho  aid  of  six  hundred  sympathizers  in  Toronto.  Mac- 
kenzie and  Lount  were  in  favour  of  an  immediate  attack,  but 
deferred  to  the  advice  which  they  received.  Under  cover  of 
night  they  approached  the  city,  but  were  fired  on  by  a  loyalist 
picket,  concealed  behind  a  fence,  and  one  of  their  number 
killed  and  two  wounded.  After  firing  a  volley,  the  front  rank 
of  the  rebels  fell  on  their  faces,  in  order  to  allow  the  rear  files 
to  discharge  their  pieces.  The  latter,  thinking  their  comrades 
all  killed  or  wounded,  turned  and  fled  headlong.  Mackenzie 
in  vain  attempted  to  rally  tho  flying  mob.  They  refused  to 
renew  the  attack  by  night,  intimidated  by  the  perils  of  the 
ambush  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  many  of  them  threw 
away  their  weapons, — the  evidences  of  their  crime,  —  and 
hastened  to  seek  safety  at  their  homes. 

Although  during  tho  night  re-enforcements  arrived,  on  the 
following  day  Mackenzie  could  muster  only  five  hundred  men. 
Dr!  Rolph,  and  others  iir  plicated  in  the  revolt,  now  that  defeat 
seemed  imminent,  fled  to  the  United  States.  The  loyal  militia 
throughout  the  country,  clad  in  frieze,  and  armed  with  old  flint- 
locks, pikes,  and  even  pitchforks,  hastened  to  the  capital  for  its 
ucfonce.  Cclonel  McNab,  at  Hamilton ,  on  hearing  of  tho  revolt, 
seized  a  steamboat  lying  at  the  wharf,  and  in  three  hours  it 
was  under  way,  crowded  with  the  gallant  men  of  Gore. 
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*  The  above  is  tlie  Btatemont  in  Mackenzie's  own  account,  written  at  Navy 
Island,  January  14,  1838.  But  Sir  Francis  Hlnclis,  in  a  letter  to  tho  present 
writer,  says:  "I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  hearing  at  tho  time,  Mr.  Bald- 
win's account  of  his  mission  to  the  rebels.  There  was  no  demand  for  '  Inde- 
peudence,'  but  simply  a  demand  for  the  credentials  of  the  bearers  of  tho  flag 
of  truce.  .  .  .  Dr.  Rolph  was  an  unwilling  delegate.  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
iijiplied  to  by  tho  Sheriff'.  Mr.  Eidwcll  was  applied  to  and  refused,  and  then 
upplication  was  made  to  Dr.  Rolph,  who  left  town  next  day." 
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Van  E«rmond,  who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  French  arniv 
durhig  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  now  took  military  command  of 
the  rebels.  In  order  to  divert  an  attack  from  the  main  body 
on  Yonge  Street,  he  made  a  demonstration  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city.  On  the  morning  of  tfic  seventh,  with  sixty  men,  lie 
fired  the  bridge  across  the  Don  Rivcr^  and  captured  the  Mon- 
treal mail.  The  outgoing  western  mail  had  previously  been 
intercepted  Avith  a  view  of  isolating  the  city,  and  preventing 
intelligence  of  the  outbreak  reaching  the  loyal  population  of 
the  country.  Largo  rebel  re-enforcements  were  also  expected 
on  this  day,  which  was  the  one  first  decided  on  for  the  attack ; 
but  the  disasters  already  encountered  prevented  a  general 
rising,  and  the  loyal  population  hud  already  rallied  in  largo 
numbers  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  About  noon  on 
Thursday,  therefore,  Colonel  McNab,  with  nine  hundred  men 
and  two  field-pieces,  advanced  against  the  rebels,  who,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred,  were  posted  in  partial  cover  of  a 
wood  at  Montgomery's  tavern,  or  Gallows  Ilill,  as  it  was 
called.  The  insurgent  leaders  were  still  discussing  their  plans, 
when  the  military  music  of  the  advancing  loyalists  was  heard. 
Mackenzie  asked  the  few  hundred  men  who  still  clung  to  his 
desperate  fortunes,  if  they  were  wilbng  to  encounter  a  greatly 
superior  force.  They  responded  that  they  were.  "  And  never," 
wrote  their  ill-starred  leader,  "  did  men  fight  more  coura- 
geously. In  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire,  with  broadside  following 
broadside  of  musketry  in  steady  and  rapid  succession,  they 
stood  their  ground  firmly,  but  were  at  length  compelled  to 
retireat."  The  loyalists  opened  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  and  then  charged  with  the  bayonet.  At'ier  a 
shoi-t  resistance  the  insurgents  fled,  having  received  slight 
loss.  Of  the  loyalists  none  were  killed  and  only  three  were 
wounded.  The  tavern  and  the  house  of  Gibson,  one  of  the 
insur""cnt  leaders,  were  given  to  the  flames.  INIackcnzie,  an 
outlawed  fugitive,  with  a  reward  of  £1,000  on  his  head,  fled 
throuf^h  the  wintry  woods,  around  the  head  of  the  lake  tf»  the 
Nian-ara  frontier.  lie  forded  ice-cold  streams,  and  hid  in  hay- 
ricks  and  in  the  forest,  while  his  pursuers  were  beating  the  coun- 
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try  on  every  side.  He  was  befriended,  sheltered,  and  guided  ])y 
numerons  sympathizers,  notwithstanding  the  penalty  for  aiding, 
and  the  reward  for  betraying  him.  At  length,  after  many  hair- 
breadth escapes,  ho  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Niagara  River,  at 
X.ivy  Island,  to  the  United  States.  In  a  week  tho  rebellion 
Avas  crushed,  and  tbo  muster  of  ten  thousand  gaUant  militia- 
m(^.n,  —  Reformers  and  Conservatives  alike, — who  had  rallied 
amid  frost  and  snow,  for  tbe  defence  of  the  Government,  de- 
monstrated tho  unshaken  loyalty  of  the  people  to  the  British 
crown. 

Shortly  after,  an  attempted  rising  in  the  London  district, 
mider  Dr.  Duncombe,  a  political  disciple  of  Mackenzie,  was 
promptly  suppressed  by  the  loyal  militia,  Mnder  Colonel 
]kIcNab,  and  the  leader  Hed  over  the  border. 
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THE  "PATRIOT"  WAR,   1837 -HS. 

The  American  "Hunters'  Lodges"  Organized  —  Border  Ruffians  seize  Navy 
Isiuud  —  Mackenzie  proclaims  "  Tlie  Republic  of  Upper  Canada "  — 
Destruction  of  the  "  Caroline  "  —  International  Complications  —  "  Patriot " 
Attack  on  Amherstburg  Repulsed  —  "  Bill  Johnston  "  at  Hickory  Island  — 
Detroit  Invasion  Repulsed  —  Attack  on  Point  Pcld  Repulsed  —  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Heaxl  Re-called.  —  Succeeded  by  Sir  George  Arthur,  1833  —  A  Coercive 
Policy  —  Executions  and  Transportations  —  Ravages  of  "  Bill  Johnston  " 
and  Border  Ruffians  —  Battle  of  Windmill  Point  —  The  Rebels  Routed  and 
Loaders  Hanged  —  Attack  on  Windsor  —  The  "  Patriots  "  Repulsed  — 
Iguoniinions  Close  of  a  Banditti  War  —  After-Career  of  Mackenzie. 

THE  rebel  leaders  ought  now  to  have  seen  the  hopelessness 
of  their  revolt.  Their  subsequent  military  organization 
and  wanton  invasion  of  the  province  were  utterly  without 
palliation  or  excuse.  The  American  Government  was  guilty  of 
grave  dereliction  of  duty  in  permitting  its  frontier  to  be  made 
a  base  of  hostile  operations  against  an  unoffending  neighbour. 
Secret  societies,  known  as  **  Hunters'  Lodges,"  were  organized 
in  many  of  the  American  border  towns  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  Canadian  rebellion.  Among  their  members  were  a  number 
of  Canadian  refugees,  but  the  greater  part  were  American 
citizens.  Mackenzie,  Rolph,  and  other  insurgent  leaders, 
organized  an  "  Executive  Committee  "  at  Buffalo,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  the  invasion  of  Upper  Canada.  The  large 
floating  population  of  sailors,  canal  boatmen,  and  dock  labour- 
ers, who  thronged  this  important  port,  rendered  it  easy  to 
procure  recruits  for  the  rash  enterprise.  In  retaliation  for  the 
reward  offered  for  his  apprehension,  ISIackenzic  promised  a  coun- 
ter-reward of  £500  for  the  capture  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head. 
He  also  offered  generous  prizes  of  land  and  a  money  bounty  to 
all  volunteers  for  the  *'  Grand  Army  of  Liberation." 

On  the   13th  of  December,  a  mob,  described  by  a  Buffalo 
paper  as  a  "wretched  rabble,  ready  to  cut  any  man's  throat 
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f(jr  a  dollar,"  under  the  command  of  an  adventurer  named  Van 
Konssclacr,  took  possession  of  Navy  Island,  al)oiit  two  miles 
above  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Hero  Mackenzie  proclaimed  the 
"  Kopublic  of  Upper  Canada,"  invited  recruits,  and  issued  a 
paper  currency,  redeemable  on  the  establislmient  of  the  new 
republic.  Few  Canadians  joined  his  standard,  but  about  a 
thousand  American  border  ruffians,  intent  on  plunder,  collected 
together.  They  were  supplied  with  artillery  and  stores  taken 
from  the  United  States  arsenal,  or  contributed  by  American 
citizens.  They  threw  up  entrenchments  of  logs,  mounting 
thirteen  guns,  and  opened  fire  on  the  Canadian  shore. 

Colonel  McNab,  appointed  to  the  military  command  of  the 
frontier,  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty-fivo  hundred 
men  —  militia.  Grand  River  Indians,  and  a  company  of  coloured 
volunteers.  An  American  steamer,  the  *'  Caroline,"  was 
engaged  in  transporting  men  and  stores  to  Navy  Island. 
Colonel  McNab,  after  remonstrance  with  the  American  authori- 
ties, resolved  on  her  capture.  On  the  night  of  Dcccml)er  the 
28th,  Lieutenant  Drew,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  with  a  boat-party, 
gallantly  cut  her  out  from  imder  the  guns  of  Fort  Schlosser. 
Unable,  from  the  strength  of  the  current,  to  tow  her  across  the 
river,  ho  ordered  her  to  be  fir'^d  and  abandoned  in  the  rapids. 
She  glided  swiftly  down  the  stream,  and  swept  grandly  over  the 
cataract.  In  this  alSair,  live  of  the  *'  patriots  "  were  killed  and 
several  'wounded.  The  capture  of  the  "Caroline'*  was 
strongly  denounced  by  the  United  States  authorities,  and  it 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  it  would  embroil  the  two  nations  in  Av^ar. 
It  Avas  certainly  extenuated,  however,  by  the  strong  provocation 
received,  and  was  subsequently  apologized  for  by  the  British 
Government.  The  winter  proved  exceedingly  mild.  Naviga- 
tion continued  open  till  the  middle  of  January.  Sir  John 
Colborne  re-enforced  the  Upper  Canadian  frontier,  and  isss. 
the  heavy  artillery  fire  from  Chippewa  compelled  the  evacuation 
of  Navy  Island,  January  14. 

Early  in  January,  a  force  of  several  hundred  men,  from 
Cleveland  and  Detroit,  well  equipped  Avith  muskets  and  nrtillor^ , 
taken,  Avith  the  connivance  of  the  authorities,  from  the  United 
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States  arsenals,  made  a  demonstnition  against  Sandwich  and 
Amherstburg.  They  rendezvoused  at  Bois  Blanc  Island,  and 
their  commander  issued  a  gasconading  proclamation,  calling  on 
the  Canadians  to  rally  around  the  standard  of  liberty,  and  free 
themselves  from  the  British  parasites  "Nvho  ■were  consuming  their 
substance.  The  loyal  militia  showed  their  appreciation  of  this 
gratuitous  advice  by  spontaneously  gathering,  to  tho  number  of 
three  hundred,  armed  with  rifles,  fowling-pieces,  and  pitchforks, 
for  tho  protection  of  tho  frontier.  Two  schooners  of  tlio 
invading  flotilla,  laden  with  arms,  which  were  openly  shipped 
at  Detroit,  amid  demonstrations  of  sympathy  of  tho  inhabi- 
tants, opened  firo  with  round  shot  and  grape  upon  the  peaceful 
town  of  Amherstburg. 

Tho  Canadian  militia,  though  without  artillery,  kept  np  a 
vigorous  firo  of  musketry  upon  the  attacking  vessels.  Soon 
one  of  them  struck  her  colours.  Shortly  after,  the  sails  and 
cordage  of  the  other  were  so  cut  up  by  the  steady  fire  of  tho 
militia,  that  she  drifted  helplessly  ashore.  The  gallant  militia 
plunged  into  the  water,  and,  notwithstanding  the  stout  resist- 
ance of  the  crew,  boarded  and  captured  her,  together  witii 
twenty-one  prisoners,  three  hundred  stand  of  arms,  three  pieces 
of  cannon,  rnd  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition.  Thus  was  this 
insolent  piratical  expedition  defeated,  with  a  loss  to  the  assail- 
ants of  five  men  killed  and  a  large  number  "wounded.  Tlie 
captured  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  crumbling  redoubts  of 
Fort  Maiden.  Soon  the  militia,  to  the  number  of  nearly  four 
thousand,  rallied  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  and  were 
posted  along  the  exposed  positions  of  the  Detroit  River. 

Although  the  loyalty  of  the  Canadians  had  been  so  amply 
demonstrated,  yet  the  rebel  refugees  and  border  ruffians  con- 
tinued their  wanton  outrages  all  along  the  frontier.  In  utter 
defiance  of  international  comity,  simultaneous  attacks  on  Canada 
■were  organized  at  Detroit,  Sandusky,  Watertown,  and  in  Ver- 
mont. The  last  has  already  been  described  in  the  account  of 
the  Lower  Canada  rebellion.  The  Watertown  expedition, 
under  Van  Rensselaer  and  "  Bill  Johnston,"  two  notorious 
scoundrels,  rendezvoused,  to  the  number  of  some  two  thou- 
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sand,  on  the  24th  of  February,  at  Hickory  Island,  a  short 
distniico  below  Kingston.  The  jealousy  and  quarrels  of  the 
commanders,  and  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  the  Canadians, 
frustrated  the  designs  of  the  marauders. 

The  expedition  from  Detroit,  ubout  the  same  date,  was  re- 
pulsed by  a  vigorous  artillery  fire  from  the  Canada  shore,  and 
disarmed  by  the  American  authorities,  who,  at  length,  began  to 
repress  this  border  fillibustering. 

On  the  4tli  of  March,  five  hundred  "patriot  ruffians"  tool? 
possession  of  Point  Pelu  Island,  on  Lake  Erie,  about  forty 
miles  from  Amhcrstburg  and  twenty  from  the  main-land.  A 
foiTC  of  regulars  and  Canadian  militia  crossing  on  the  ice,  after 
a  severe  conflict,  dislodged  and  drove  them  to  the  American 
shore,  with  the  loss  of  thirteen  killed,  forty  wounded,  and 
several  prisoners.  Two  of  the  British  were  killed  and  twenty- 
eifflit  Avounded. 

The  administration  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  being  attended 
hy  such  disastrous  circumstances,  he  was  re-called  Sy  the  Home 
Government.  He  was  at  once  an  object  of  admiration  audi 
aversion  to  opposite  political  parties.  He  was  ac('.used  of 
intensifying  grievances  when  he  might  have  redressed  them, 
and  of  trifling  with  the  rebellion  when  he  might  have  prevented 
it.  On  his  return  to  England,  ho  published  a  narrative  of  the 
stormy  events  of  his  administration,  which,  by  his  friends,  was 
considered  an  exoneration,  and,  by  his  enemies,  an  aggravation 
of  his  acts.  He  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  literature,  in 
which  he  was  remarkably  successful,  and  died  in  the  year  1875, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two. 

Sir  George  Arthur,  the  new  Governor,  adopted  the  coercive 
policy  of  his  predecessor.  Ho  was  promoted  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  from  that  of  the  penal  colony  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  He  ruled  with  a  firm  and  heavy  hand,  having  little 
sympathy  for  the  now-accepted  theory  of  responsible  govern- 
ment. The  jails  of  the  province  were  crowded  with  political 
prisoners,  for  whoso  pardon  numerous  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  Governor.  His  reply  Avas  a  sharp  rebuke.  Reform,  he 
said,  had  been  the  cloak  of  their  crimes,  and  thev  should  hnve 
49 
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ail  impartial  tritil  —  no  more.  Two  of  tho  Icmlors,  Loimt  ami 
MatthcAvs,  were  Langed  at  Toronto,  amid  the  regret  of  many 
loyal  subjects. 

Lord  Glenelg,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  now  humanely  and 
wisely  interposed  his  influence  to  prevent  the  needless  elfusion 
of  bloo  1.  jNIany  persons  condemned  to  death  had  their  sentence 
ccmmuted  to  imprisonment  in  the  provincial  penitentiary,  or  to 
transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the  less  culpal)le 
ones  were  released  on  giving  bonds  for  their  future  good  con- 
duct. INIany,  however,  who  were  suspected  of  sympathy  with 
the  rebellion,  fled  from  the  country. 

The  American  "Hunters'  Lodges,"  which  numbered,  it  is 
said,  nearly  twelve  hundred,  Avith  a  membership  of  eighty  thou- 
*«and,  still  kept  up  the  hostile  agitation.  The  aflTair  of  tlie 
*'  Carolir.e,"  and  the  disputes  concerning  the  boundary  between 
New  Brunswick  and  ]\Iaine,  continued  to  menace  tho  relations 
of  the  two  countries.  Sir  John  Colborne  had  all  the  frontier 
forts  repaired,  and  garrisoned  with  troops  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  militia  were  put  in  a  state  of  thorough  efficiency. 

During  the  summer,  several  raids  were  made  from  over  the 
•border.  On  the  night  of  INIay  28,  the  notorious  '<  Bill 
Johnston,"  with  half  a  hundred  felloAV-ruffians,  in  alleged 
retaliation  for  the  burning  of  the  "  Caroline,"  captured  the 
steamer  "  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  at  Welles  Island,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  passengers  were  driven  ashore  in  a  stormy  night, 
and  the  steamer,  one  of  tho  finest  on  the  river,  was  pillaged 
and  set  on  fire.  Johnston  and  his  gang  eluded  pursuit  amid 
the  labyrinth  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  and,  on  the  7th  of  Juno, 
landed  on  Amherst  Island,  near  Kingston,  and  plundered  three 
farm-houses.  A  company  of  British  soldiers  and  sailors  scoured 
the  Thousand  Islands,  and  dispersed  the  pirate  crew.  Other 
marauding  parties  crossed  the  Niagara  frontier  and  plundered 
the  inhabitants.  Thirty  of  them  were  driven  into  a  swamp  and 
captured,  and  their  leader  was  hanged.  Similar  bands  of 
ruffian  ' '  liberators  "  appeared  at  Godcrich  and  in  the  London 
district,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  loyal  population. 

In  the  month  of  November,  another  attempt  was  made  at  a 
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jjiiiuiltiincous  invasion  of  the  country  at  different  points  of  the 
IVoiilior.  In  Lower  Canada,  as  we  have  seen,  Dr.  Hubert 
Xi'lson  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  at  Odelltown  (November 
')).  On  the  10th  of  the  month,  a  l)ody  of  "patriots"  em- 
l);iikod  at  Oswego  in  a  large  steamer  and  two  schooners.  Their 
ohjcH't  was  to  obtain  possession  of  Fort  AVellington  at  Prescott. 
Siuliiig  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  were  gallantly  attacked  on 
Sunday,  the  11th,  by  the  '<  Experiment,"  a  small  two-gun 
British  steamer.  An  injury  to  her  guns  enabled  the  ruffians 
to  land  a  force  of  two  himdred  and  fifty  men,  under  Von 
Sclmllz,  a  Polish  refugee,  at  Windmill  Point,  beyond  the  range 
of  tliB  guns  of  Fort  Wellington.  The  windmill,  a  circular 
stono  building  of  immense  strength,  flanked  by  several  stone 
dwelling-houses,  offered  a  very  formidable  defence.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  the  invaders  were  re-enforced  from  Ogdensburg, 
just  across  the  river  ;  but  they  were  completely  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  being  joined  by  disaffected  Canadians.  The 
loyal  militia  swarmed  in  from  the  surrounding  country  to  repel 
the  aggressors. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  a  force  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
men,  under  Colonel  Young  of  the  regular  army,  advanced  to 
distu*m  the  invading  brigands.  Two  armed  steamers,  the  "  Vic- 
toria" and  "  Col)ourg,"  controlled  the  river,  and  prevented  the 
arrival  of  re-enforcements  or  the  escape  of  the  enemy.  Driven 
from  post  to  post  with  severe  loss,  the  invaders  took  shelter  in 
the  windmill  and  adjacent  buildings.  The  American  shore  was 
crowded  with  spectators,  who  loudly  cheered  every  supposed 
advantage  of  their  friends.  The  guns  of  the  steamers  proving 
powerless  against  the  thick  stone  walls,  the  besiegers  had  to 
await  the  arrival  of  artiller}''  from  Kingston.  Meanwhile,  the 
"patriots"  remained  for  three  days  ingloriously  hemmed  in, 
uniil)lc  to  escape.  On  the  16th,  a  body  of  regulars  and  Royal 
Artillery  arrived,  and  briskly  bombarded  the  invaders  in  their 
stronghold.  The  latter  soon  surrendered  at  discretion,  to  the 
numl)er  of  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The  number  killed  v/as 
about  fifty,  but  many  of  the  dead  were  burned  in  the  buildings. 
The  loss  of  the   Canadians   was   thirteen   killed   and  a  larjsre 
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nunihrr  woimded.  Von  Sdiult/  and  iiiiio  otliors  of  tlio  hriujiuid,' 
woro  suhsoqiUMitly  executed  ut  Kingston  l)y  sentence  of  eoiiil- 
murtial ;  others  were  trunHported ;  but  most  of  them  were 
pardoned  and  released. 

An  attempt  in  the  west  to  ea})ture  Amh(;rstl)urg  ended  no 
less  disastrously  to  the  invaders.  On  the  4th  of  l)eceml)er,  ;i 
liody  of  foin-  hundred  and  fifty  men  crossed  fi'om  Detroit,  amiil 
the  cheers  of  the  citizens,  took  possession  of  the  small  town  of 
Windsor,  burned  a  steamboat  at  the  Avharf,  and  advanced  on 
Sandwich,  two  miles  distant.  On  their  march,  they  nmrdered, 
with  shocking  barbarity,  Dr.  Hume,  a  surgeon  of  the  regular 
army.  Colonel  Prince,  with  less  than  two  hundred  militia, 
attacked  and  r()ut(;d  the  marauders,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-one 
of  tlu^ir  number.  lie  stained  his  victory,  however,  by  shoot- 
ing, without  trial,  four  men  Avho  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
"patriots"  hastil}'  fled,  some  across  the  river,  others  to  the 
woods,  where  many  were  afterwards  found  frozen  to  death. 
Three  of  the  prisoners,  after  trial  by  court-martial,  were 
executed  at  London. 

Thus,  in  disaster  and  defeat,  ended  the  utterly  unwarrantal)le 
■'  patriot  war,"  waged,  for  the  most  part,  by  lawless  American 
bjuiditti,  upon  a  population  loyal,  with  few  exceptions,  to  their 
native  or  adopted  country  ;  and  even  when  desiring  a  reform  in 
its  institutions,  seeking  it  only  by  constitutional  means.  TIk; 
interruption  of  peaceful  industry,  and  the  large  military 
expenditure  caused  by  these  wanton  invasions,  greatly  retarded 
the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  the  criminal  abetting  of  the 
outrage  on  Canadian  territory  by  American  citizens  was  the 
cause  of  much  international  ill-feeling  and  bitterness. 

The  prime  mover  of  the  Upper  Canada  rebellion  suffered  in 
his  own  person  the  consequence  of  those  disasters  of  which  he 
was  so  largely  the  cause.  For  twelve  years  he  continued  an 
exile  from  his  adopted  country,  with  a  price  upon  his  life 
should  he  venture  to  return.  Ruined  by  the  confiscation 
of  his  property,  he  eainod,  with  difficulty,  a  j^recarious  liveli- 
hood for  his  family,  and  too  often  was  made  to  eat  the  bitter 
bread  of  poverty.     His  attempts  to  publish  a  paper  at  New 
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York,  and  snbse(iuently  at  KooheHter,  were  signal  failnres.  In 
the  latter  city,  ho  Avas  senteneed  t«  im[)risonment  for  breach  of 
tlu!  nentralily  laws.  For  Iwcdve  months  hv,  langnished 
iu  eloso  conlinement  within  the  walls  of  Monroe  Connty  jail. 
From  the  poisonons  miasma  of  a  neighbonring  marsh,  he  con- 
tracted ail  ague,  which  nnderminecl  his  constitntion  and  broke 
his  spirits.  His  aged  mother  died,  in  her  ninetieth  yt^ar,  Avhile 
ho  was  in  prison,  and  it  was  only  by  resorting  to  a  stratagem 
that  he  was  jx'rinitted  to  receive  her  parting  blessing.  lie  Avas 
cited  to  attend,  as  witness,  a  trial,  which  was  gotten  np  for  the 
ptupose,  and  "which  was  held,  throngh  tlu;  indnlgence  of  the 
ehcritr,  in  the  house  where  the  dying  Avonian  lay.  From  his 
prison  cell,  a  few  days  after,  lier  truly  tiiial  son  beheld  her 
fuiioral.  On  his  release,  he  obtained  a  temporary  appointment 
in  the  New  York  Custom-IIonse,  and  was  subse(piently  con- 
nected for  some  time  with  the  New  York  "  Tribune."  An 
amnesty  for  Iiis  treasonable  practices  having  been  granted,  he 
returned  to  Canada  (1850),  and,  as  we  shall  see,  entered 
again  into  political  life.  He  often  expressed  strong  regret  for 
his  ill-advised  revolt,  but  he  lived  to  see  most  of  the  reforms 
for  which  he  contended  carried  into  effect. 
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Benoficial  Effect  of  Lord  Diirlmm's  Report  on  tlio  Condition  of  the  Canada,! 
—  I'ublie  Debt  and  Military  Strenj^tli  of  Upper  (Janada  —  Hon.  CIkuIps 
Poulett  Tlu)ini»son,  (Jovernor-dtMieral,  IrtlW  —  IIo  Ur;;e8  tlio  Policy  of  tho 
Hume  (Jovernnu'nt  for  the  Union  of  tho  r'anadaH  —  The  Uidon  IJill  passis 
Colonial  and  Imperial  Parlianii^nts,  1840  —  ProvisionH  of  tho  I'nionAit  — 
RcHponsiblo  Governnu'nt  (iranted  —  Mi.  ThompHon  Ih  Uai.sed  to  tho  Pecnij^o 
as  Lord  Sydenlmia  of  Kent  and  Toronto  —  Solicitor-General  Draper'H  Hill  to 
Settle  tho  Cler<;y  IJeMcrve  QncHtion  FailH  to  do  so  —  Brock's  Monument  IMown 
up  —  Patriotic  EnthuHiusni  —  McLeud'H  Trial  ThruatuUH  ^^upture  of  Peaco 
with  United  States. 


THE  report  of  Lord  Durham  on  the  state  of  tlio  Canada?; 
exerted  an  important  infhienco  on  tlio  destiny  of  tho 
coimtry.  Its  wise  and  liberal  suggestions  greatly  tendcMl  to 
tho  paeifieation  of  public  feeling  in  tho  colonies.  It  urged  the 
prineiidc  of  the  depeiulencc  of  tho  Executive  upon  tho  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  prepared  tho  Avay  fiu*  tho  csta!)- 
lishmcnt  of  responsible  government.  "From  first  to  last," 
wrote  Lord  Durham,  "  I  have  disoenivd  in  those  dissensions 
"which  fill  tho  parliamentary  history  of  Ctmada,  that  the  Assem- 
bly has  always  been  «it  war  with  the  Council  relative  to  powers 
which  are  essential  to  bo  possessed  by  t!io  latter,  through  tho 
very  nature  of  representative  institutions."  Tlie  report  i)i\)- 
posed  tho  imion  of  the  provinces  in  order  to  restore  tho  balance 
of  power  between  the  French  and  English  races,  and  to  remove 
the  commercial  difiiculties  ])etween  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
In  anticipaaon  of  sul)se(]uent  political  events,  it  suggested  a 
legislative  union  of  all  the  colonies,  and  the  construction  of  an 
intercolonial  road  as  a  link  between  them.  Although  bitterly 
attacked  by  tiie  friends  of  tho  irresponsible  colonial  Govern- 
ments, it  greatly  influenced  tho  Home  authorities,  and  encour' 
asred  the  advocates  of  constitutional  reform  in  the  colonies. 
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Sir  John  Colhonio,  tho  suocHMsor  of  Lord  Durham  as  (iov- 
cruor-Ciciirral,  had  clVcctually  .siii)i)r(>s.s(>(l  tho  rchcllion,  and 
lilt  llio  i)roviiu'0  ill  an  cllicicnt  static  of  defence.  On  his 
return  to  Knghmd,  in  1839,  he  was,  for  his  distin<^uished  scr- 
viios,  raiseil  to  the  i)cera;^e,  with  the  tithi  of  Lord  Seaton.  Tho 
fiiiauees  of  Up[)er  C'anachi,  liowevcr,  wei\j  considcraMy  cm- 
harrasscd,  tho  oxpendituro  of  1839  exceeding  by  £10,()()()  the 
iiKonie,  wliioh  amounted  to  £80, 000.  Owing  to  tiio  construc- 
tion of  tho  WeUand  Canal,  and  other  public  works,  including 
tho  strengthening  of  tho  defences  at  tho  exposed  i)oints  on  the 
frontier,  tho  annual  interest  on  tho  provincial  debt  amounted  to 
£(;;5,()00.  Tho  organized  militia  of  tho  upi)er  province  con- 
sisted of  <^no  hundred  and  six  regiments  of  infantry,  Avith 
ofliecrs  and  staff  complete,  and  a  duo  proportioji  of  cavalry  and 
artillery.  With  a  population  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, sho  could  muster  a  citizen  soldiery  of  forty  thousand 
men,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  tho  inhabitants.  AVith  the  present 
population  of  Upper  Canada  of  over  one  million  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand,  tho  same  proportion  Avould  yield  a 
force  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  enrolled  militia ; 
or  for  the  entire  Dominion,  with  a  population, — according  to 
the  last  census, — of  over  three  and  a  half  million,  a  force 
available  for  defence  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  men.  If 
our  forefathers,  in  tho  infancy  of  tho  country,  with  inidovelopcd 
resources,  almost  without  roads,  and  with  a  scanty  population, 
were  able,  almost  unaided  by  Great  Britain,  to  successfully 
withstand  for  three  long  years  all  tho  force  that  a  populous  and 
powerful  neighbouring  coinitry  was  able  to  bring  to  bear,  our 
present  ability  to  resist  any  hostile  attacks  to  which  wo  are 
likely  to  be  exposed  cannot  bo  reasonably  doubted. 

!Sir  John  Colborno  was  succeeded  as  (iovernor-General  by 
the  Hon.  Charles  Poulctt  Thompson,  a  statesman  of  liberal 
opinions,  of  great  tact  and  judgment,  and,  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  of  wide  financial  experience.  The  Home 
ministry  had  determined  on  tho  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  and 
on  the  acknowledgment  in  the  new  constitution  of  the  principle 
of  responsible  government.     There  was  a  considerable  section 
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in  cither  province  to  which  both  of  these  projects  "were  obnox- 
ious. The  task  of  the  new  Governor,  therefore,  was  one 
requiring  the  exercise  of  consummate  skill  and  prudence.  In 
Lower  Canada,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  constitution  had 
been  suspended  on  account  of  tlie  rebellion,  and  a  Special 
Council  had  been  created  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
country,  in  the  place  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  Execu- 
tive Council  which  it  superseded.  The  consent  of  the  French- 
Canadian  party  to  a  measure  that  would  give  a  predominant 
influence  to  the  English-speaking  population  was  not  expected 
or  solicited.  That  of  the  S])ecial  Council,  representing  the 
loyal  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  the  authority  of  the  croAvn, 
was  anticipated  for  the  union  scheme,  which  was  sustained  by 
all  the  influence  of  the  Home  Government.  One  serious  objec- 
tion was,  that  the  public  debt  of  Upper  Canada  would  be  largely 
shared  l)y  the  lower  province,  as  a  result  of  the  union.  The 
Special  Council,  however,  agreed  that  as  that  debt  had  been 
principally  contracted  for  improvement  of  internal  communica- 
tions, alike  beneficial  to  both  provinces,  it  would  be  just  and 
reasonable  that  such  part  as  had  been  thus  contracted  should  ])v 
chargeable  to  the  revenues  of  both  provinces.  The  ready 
assent  of  the  Council  was,  therefore,  given  to  the  union  scheme 
as  "  an  indispensable  and  urgent  necessity."  It  also  expressed 
by  a  formal  resolution  the  loyal  sentiment  that  the  adjustment 
and  .settlement  of  the  terms  of  the  re-union  tif  the  two  prov- 
inces niiijht,  with  all  confidence,  be  submitted  to  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  the  Imperial  parliament.  A  good  deal  of 
popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  union  scheme  "was,  however, 
manifested,  and  petitions  numerously  signed  by  the  French 
population  were  presented  against  it. 

In  U[)per  Canada,  resolutions  in  favour  of  union  liud  been 
passed  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  rejected  by  the  Upper 
House.  jNIr.  Thompson  had  nnich  difficulty  in  procin'ing  the 
assent  to  the  measure  of  that  body,  the  majority  of  whose 
members  clung  tenaciously  to  the  privileges  which  the  new 
constitution  Mould  cause  them  to  forfeit.  The  pointed  de- 
spatches of  Lord  Joini  Ivussell,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  express- 
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iiiir  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  placed  the  opposition  to  the  union 
ill  ijucli  a  liglit,  that  the  hostile  majority  were  compelled  by 
their  profession  of  loyalty  to  the  crown  to  support  thc!  obnox- 
ious scheme.  Tlie  union  bill  was,  therefore,  introduced  as  a 
Government  measure,  and,  after  prolonged  debate  on  its  several 
provisions,  obtained  a  majority  of  both  Houses.  The  action  of 
tlu^  Imperial  parliament  was  yet  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
union.  A  draft  of  a  bill,  based  upon  the  resolutions  of  the 
leaishiturcs  of  the  two  provinces,  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  James 
Stuart,  Chief  Justice  of  Lower  Canada,  and  submitted  to  the 
Heme  Government.  This  passed  the  Imperial  parliament  with 
sliuht  modifications,  and  received  tiie  royal  assent,  July  23, 
18 10.  Owing  to  a  suspending  clause,  it  did  not  take  elFect  till 
thc  10th  of  February,  1841,  when  it  was  declared  in  force  by 
proclamation. 

The  Act  of  Union  provmed  that  there  should  be  one  Legis- 
lative Council  and  one  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  each 
province  should  be  equally  represented.  The  Legislative 
Council  must  be  composed  of  not  less  than  twenty  life-mem- 
hers,  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  Assembly  was  to  consist 
of  eighty-four  members,  elected  by  the  people.  An  Executive 
Council  was  to  be  formed,  of  eight  meml)ers,  any  of  whom  who 
held  scats  in  thc  Assembly  must  go  back  to  the  people  for  re- 
election. Thc  Executive  Council,  like  a  constitutional  ministry, 
held  office  so  long  as  its  measures  could  command  a  majority  of 
votes  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  A  permanent  civil  list  of 
£7'), 000,  annually,  was  established  in  lieu  of  all  territorial  and 
other  revenues  previously  held  by  the  crown.  The  public  debt 
of  the  two  provinces,  —  that  of  Upper  Canada  being  far  the 
i>reat(>r,  —  Avas  made  a  charge  upon  the  consolidated  revenue. 
Previous'  to  the  union,  private  members  were  allowed  to  intro- 
duce bills  involving  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  and 
thus,  from  the  lack  of  rcsponsii)ility,  reckless  and  ill-considered 
expenditure  was  permitted.  By  the  Union  Act,  thc  initiation 
of  such  bills  was  vested  in  the  Government,  which  must  bear 
the  resi)onsibility  of  the  measure  ;  but  it  must  command  the 
support  of   a   majority  of  the   legislature. 
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object  of  years  of  contention  was  secured,  — the  control  l)y  the 
representatives  of  tlie  people  of  all  the  public  revenues.  [["Uq 
judiciary  were,  by  a  permanent  civil  list,  made  independent  of 
the  annual  votes  of  the  Assembly. 

In  token  of  appreciation  of  his  success  in  carrying  out  the 
Imperial  policy  of  union  of  the  Canadas,  the  Queen  was  pleusid 
to  raise  Mr.  Thompson  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Sydenham  of  Kent  and  Toronto.  During  the  summer  he  n  idc 
an  extensive  tour  of  the  provinces,  to  familiarize  himself  witli 
their  extent,  resources,  and  political  necessities.  He  was  every- 
where received  with  lo3'al  demonstrations,  and  by  his  distin- 
guished abilities  and  courtesy  of  manner,  won  golden  opinions 
even  where,  through  political  feeling,  he  had  previously  been 
unpopular. 

The  most  pressing  grievance  in  Upper  Canada,  after  the 
settlement  of  the  union  question,  was  that  of  the  cleriry 
1840.  reserves.  A  bill  was,  therefore,  introduced  into  the 
legislature  of  that  province,  early  in  January,  by  Solicitor- 
General  Draper,  authorizing  the  sale  of  these  reserves,  one- 
half  of  the  proceeds, — after  the  indemnification  of  the  Anglican 
clergy,  to  whom  it  was  considered  that  the  faith  of  the  crown 
was  pledged, — to  be  given  to  the  dissenting  bodies,  and  the 
other  half  to  be  divided  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  num- 
bers. The  bill  passed  the  Assembly  by  a  majority  of  eight, 
but  it  was  not  considered  satistiictory  by  the  Reform  party,  and 
the  question  continued  to  be  for  some  years  a  cause  of  frequent 
agitation. 

In  the  following  April,  a  dastardly  attempt  was  made  1)y 
some  luiknown  ruffians  to  blow  up  with  gunpowder  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  a  grateful  country  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac 
Brock,  on  the  scone  of  his  heroic  death.  An  enthusiastic 
meeting  of  five  thousand  Canadian  patriots  was  held  beneath 
the  shattered  column  on  the  30th  of  June,  at  which  Sir  George 
Arthur  presided.  A  munificent  sum  was  contributed  for  tlie 
erection  of  a  worthy  memorial ;  and,  after  many  delays,  the 
noble   monument  which  now  crowns  the   historic  Queenston 
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Iloights,  rose  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  fame  of  Canada's 
heroic  defender,  who,  for  her  sake,  had  laid  down  his  life. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  a  person  of  the  name  of 
]\fcLcod,  who  had  bocu  deputy  sheriff  of  the  Niagara  District, 
was  imprisoned  by  the  United  States  authorities  on  account  of 
his  alleged  share  in  the  destruction  of  the  "  Caroline  "  during 
the  rebellion.  The  Home  Government  determined  to  protect 
his  rights  as  a  British  subject,  and  demanded  his  surrender. 
It  was  refused,  and  the  difficulty  threatened  for  a  time  to 
embroil  the  two  countries  in  war.  Ho  was,  however,  acquitted, 
although  by  a  court  which  had  no  jurisdiction,  and,  with  his 
release,  the  warlike  excitement  immediately  subsided. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT. 

Inauguration  of  New  Constitution  —  Kingston  becomes  the  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment, 1841  —  "Double  Majority"  —  Municipal  System  —  Organization  of 
Public  Works  —  Death  of  Lord  Sydenham  —  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Governor- 
General,  1842  —  The  Baldwin-IIincks  Administration  —  Death  of  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  —  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Governor-General,  1843  —  Constitutional  Strii<r- 
glo  —  Resignation  of  Baldwin-IIincks  Government  and  Formation  of  tlio 
Draper  Ministry  — Montreal  becomes  the  Scat  of  Government,  1844  —  Death 
of  Lord  Metcalfe  —  Earl  of  Cathcart,  Administrator  of  Government,  1845  — 
Rebellion  Losses  Agitation  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  184G. 

WITH  the  formal  proclamation  of  the  union  of  the  two 
provinces,  February  10,  1841,  tlic  administration  of 
the  governmciit  of  Upper  Canada  by  Sir  George  Arthur  ter- 
minated, and  Lord  Sydenham  assumed  the  vice-royalty  of  i\\{\ 
united  i)rovinces.  A  new  Executive  Council  was  appointed,* 
and  SI  ncAV  parliament  was  sunnnoncd.  The  elections  were 
attended  with  considerable  excitement,  Avhich  was  all  the  greater 
on  account  of  the  imperfect  facilities  for  recording  the  votes. 
The  polling  places  were  few,  and  the  crowding  and  obstruction 
by  the  more  turbulent  members  of  the  opposite  political  parties 
sjriously  interfered  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

When  the  legislature  asseml)led  in  the  city  of  Kingston, 
whicii  had  been  selected  as  the  new  seat  of  irovermnent,  it  was 
found  that  parties  Merc  very  evenly  balanced.  The  Reformers, 
however,  were  able  to  elect  as  Speaker,  ]M.  Cuvillier,  a  Lowm-- 
Canadian  member  of  their  party.  The  French  members,  num- 
bering twenty-four  in  all,  held  the  balance  of  power,  and  w^en; 
able  for  a  long  series  of  years,  by  their  compact  vote,  to  turn 
the  scale  in  favour  of  whichever  party  could  best  promote  French 
interests. 

*  It  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Snllivan  (President),  Dunn,  Daly,  Harrison, 
Killaly,  Ogden,  Drai)er,  Baldwin,  and  Day,  who  all  held  public  offices  apart 
from  their  position  as  councillors. 
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It  was  to  counteract  this  dominant  influence  that  th(;  principle 
of  "  double  majority"  as  it  was  called,  was  introduced.     This 


ij 


required  not  merely  a  majority  of  the  whole  House  for  the  sup- 
port of  tlio  Government,  but  also  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
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lives  of  each  i^roviiice  separately.  The  application  of  this 
principle,  while  often  a  safeguard  against  sectional  domination, 
frequently  led  to  sectional  jealousy,  and  sometimes  to  the 
retarding  of  needful  legislation. 

Tiie  consummation  of  the  nnion  did  not,  however  introduce 
a  political  millennium  nor  put  an  end  to  party  strife.  The  irri- 
tation i)roduced  hy  recent  conflicts  attending  the  constitutional 
crisis  through  which  the  country  had  passed,  still  lingered  in 
many  minds.  It  required  all  the  tact  and  sagacity  of  Lord 
Sydenham  to  reconcile  party  differences  and  to  i^rcvcnt  friction 
in  the  operation  of  the  new  machinery  of  government.  Mr. 
Baldwin  found  himself  imable  to  co-operate  with  some  of  tlic 
members  of  the  new  Council.  He  therefore  resigned  ofEco, 
which,  indeed,  he  had  only  accepted  provisionally,  and  had  held 
for  a  time  from  an  iniwillingness  to  create  embarrassment  to 
the  Governor  by  any  premature  action. 

The  new  parliament  gave  eflfect  to  several  important  meas- 
ures. The  Welland  Canal,  which  had  been  carried  on  as  a 
private  joint-stock  enterprise,  was  formally  assumed  by  the 
Government.  The  municipal  sys  'n  was  organized  in  general 
accordance  with  its  present  excellent  constitution.  The  Muni- 
cipal Act*  provided  that  from  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  muni- 
cipal authorities  should  be  established  in  the  several  districts 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  should  be  "capable  in  law  of  pur- 
chasing and  holding  lands,  and  of  making  such  contracts  and 
agreements  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their  cor- 
porate functions." 

The  administration  of  local  affliirs  was  thus  transferred  from 
the  Quarter  Sessions  to  town  and  county  councils,  elected  by 
popular  vote.  The  people  obtained  the  direct  control  of  the 
local  assessment  and  expenditure  for  the  construction  of  roads 
and  bridges,  erection  of  jails  and  court-houses,  and  the  like  — 


*  Cited  as  4  and  5  Victoria,  Cap.  x.  Amended  and  consolidoted  by  12  Vic- 
toria, Cap.  81. 

By  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund  Act  of  18r)2,  to  be  hereafter  referred  to,  the 
facilities  for  raising  moneys  for  local  improvements,  railway  and  otlier  iiurposes, 
wero  still  further  increased. 
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as  effectual  a  guarantco  as  can  be  foiiiid  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  municipal  administration.  Tho  establishment  of 
municipal  institutions  had  been  recommended  in  Lord  Dur- 
ham's Report,  but  had  not  been  included  in  the  constitution 
adopted  at  tiio  union.  Tho  question  "was  taken  up  and  earricvl 
thrcnigh  in  tho  first  parliament  after  that  event.  Tho  extreme 
Conservatives  regarded  the  bill  as  tending  too  much  to  democ- 
racy. Tho  extreme  Reformers  demanded  still  further  conces- 
sions to  popular  influence.  By  the  votes  of  moderate  men  o^ 
both  sides,  however,  this  admirable  piece  of  legislation,  which 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  tho  coimtry,  was 
carried  into  clfect.  The  public  works  of  the  imited  provinces 
were  also  placed  under  the  administration  of  a  government 
department,  at  whose  head  was  a  responsible  minister  of  the 
crown.  The  extensive  works  in  progress  were  stimulated  to 
completion  by  a  loan  of  £1,500,000,  guaranteed  by  the  Impe- 
rial Government.  Provision  was  also  made  by  tnis  parliament 
for  postal,  customs,  fiscal,  and  educational  progress  and  reform. 
Lord  Sydenham  exhibited  his  political  wisdom  by  endeavouring, 
although  not  always  with  success,  to  remove  the  traces  of  the 
recent  dissensions.  The  old  members  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil did  not  readily  blend  with  those  who  had  been  newly 
appointed  :  some  delayed  to  be  sworn  in,  and  some  declined  to 
sit  at  all. 

But  this  distinguished  benefactor  of  Canada  was  not  permitted 
to  witness  the  full  result  of  hislal)ours,  nor  the  triumph  of  that 
system  of  responsible  government  which  he  had  assisted  in 
introducing.  "While  out  riding,  tho  fall  of  his  horse  fractured 
his  leg.  His  constitution,  never  robust,  and  now  undermined 
by  his  zeal  i^  the  discharge  of  public  duty,  was  unable  to  with- 
stand the  shock.  After  lingering  in  great  pain  a  few  days,  he 
sank  beneath  his  injuries,  September  10,  1841,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  lie  was  buried,  by  his  own  request, 
in  the  land  to  whose  welfare  he  devoted  the  last  energies  of  his 
life.  Ko  columned  monument  perpetuates  his  memory ;  but 
tlie  constitutional  privileges  which  we  to-day  enjoy,  and  the 
peace  and  prosperity  which  resulted  from  the  uuion  of  the 
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Canftdas,  which  he  laboured  so  strenuously  to  brinj?  about,  con- 
stitute an  imperialiable  claim  upon  our  esteem  and  <j^ratitude. 

By  tlio  dyhig  request  of  Lord  Sydenham,  Major-CJcneral 
Clitheroo  prorogued  the  parliament,  and  Sir  Richard  Jackson, 
tho  commander  of  Iler  jVIajesty's  forces,  administered  the  gov- 
ernment till  the  appointment  of  hif)  successor.  The  ConseiTa- 
tivc  ministry  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  had  succeeded  tho  Melbourne 
administration.  The  new  Governor-General,  Sir  Charles  Ragot, 
who  arrived  January  10,  1842,  represented  the  opposite  school 
of  politics  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  The  opponents  of  tho 
new  constitution  anticipated  a  probable  return  to  the  old  regime 
of  irresponsible  government.  Lord  Stanley,  the  new  colonial 
minister,  however,  followed  up  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Lord 
John  Hussell ;  and  Sir  Charles  Bagot  impartially  carried  out 
his  instructions.     He  recognized  the   important  constitutional 

principle  that  the  parliamcntar}^ 
majority  should  control  the  ad- 
ministration. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory, 
certain  changes  of  ministry  took 
place.  Mr.  Baldwin  received  tho 
Attorney-Generalship  for  Canada 
"West,  in  place  of  Mr.  Draper, 
resigned.  Mr.  Sherwood  gave 
place  to  Mr.  Small,  as  Solicitor- 
General.  Mr.  Lafontaine  *  became 
SIR  L.  n.  LAFONTAINE.  Attomey-Gencral  for  Canada  East ; 

and  Mr.  Morin,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands.     Mr.  Hincks 


\m 


*  Louis  Hypolite  Lafontaino  was  bom  at  Bowchcrville,  in  Lower  Canada,  in 
the  year  1807.  His  grandfather  was  a  member  of  parliament  in  that  province 
from.  1796  to  1804.  The  grandson  early  achieved  distinction  at  the  bar.  In 
politics  he  was  first  the  follower  and  then  the  rival  of  Papineau.  During  the 
troubles  of  1837  they  both  fled  from  warrants  of  high  treason.  M.  Lafontaine 
soon  returned,  as  he  had  committed  no  overt  act  beyond  writing  an  ironical 
letter  which  had  been  interpreted  literally.  He  soon  became  a  leader  of  the 
Reform  Party  in  Lower  Canada,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  played  a  prominent  part 
in  political  life.  In  1^53  he  was  elevated  to  tho  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  in  Lower  Canada ;  and  the  following  year  was  created,  for 
public  services,  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.       ,  ^ 
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had  iM'cviously  joined  tlio  Government,  ns  Inspector-General  of 
l*ul)lio  Accounts.  The  now  ministers  adopted  the  wholesome 
Enizl'-'^li  precedent  of  returning  to  their  constituencies  for  re- 
election on  the  assumption  of  office.  In  a  House  of  eighty- 
four  members  they  conmianded  a  majority  of  thirty-six. 

^Ir.  Ilincks,  the  Inspector-Gen- 
eral, was  a  man  of  distinguished 
iibllity  and  energy.  His  father  was 
a  minister  of  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  great  worth  and 
learning.  Au  elder  brother  for 
many  years  ably  occupied  a  profes- 
sorial diair  in  the  University  of 
Cork,  !ind  subsequently  in  the  To- 
ronto University.  Francis  Ilincks, 
the  youngest  son,  W'as  educated  to 
mercantile  life.  He  came  to  To- 
ronto in  1832,  and  became  cashier  of  a  new  banking  institu- 
tion. 

In  1835,  his  financial  ability  was  recognized  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Welland  Canal  Company, 
which  were  involved  in  much  confusion.  In  1838,  he  estab- 
lished the  **  Examiner"  newspaper,  in  the  Reform  interest,  and 
achieved  marked  success  as  a  journalist.  He  was  subsequently 
returned  to  parliament  as  a  representative  of  the  county  of 
Oxford.  On  his  acceptance  of  office,  he  was  re-elected  by  a 
largely  increased  majority.  He  was  destined,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  play  a  prominent  part  in  Canadian  politics. 

The  second  session  of  the  first  union  parliament  lasted  only 
six  weeks,  but  it  passed  through  their  several  stages  no  less 
than  thirty  Acts.  Liberal  votes  of  supply  received  the  assent 
of  the  Assembly,  which  asserted  the  constitutional  principle 
that  a  detailed  account  of  their  expenditure  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  parliament  within  fourteen  days  of  the  opening  of 
the  following  session. 

Sir  Charles  Bagot,  like  his  predecessor,  was  not  long  per- 
mitted to  discharge  his  official  duties,  nor  to  return  to  his 
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native  laiul.  A  serious  illness  cojiipelled  him  to  request  his 
recall,  but,  before  it  "Nvas  granted,  he  beoanic  unable  to  leave 
the  country.  lie  died  at  Kingston,  greatly  regretted,  sixteen 
months  after  his  arrival,  ISIay  19,  184.'i. 

Sir  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  the  new  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  had  risen,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  energy  and 
talent,  from  the  iwsition  of  a  writer  in  the  East  India  civil  ser- 
vice to  that  of  Acting  Governor-General  of  India.  This  j)()st 
ho  held  for  two  years  (1834-30),  and,  afterwards,  for  three 
years  (1839-42),  that  of  Governor  of  .Taniaica.  His  adniiiiis- 
trntive  experience  in  these  countries,  where  the  prerogatives  of 
tho  crown  were  unquestioned,  was  no  special  qualification  for 
the  constitutional  government  of  a  free  country  like  Canada. 
Tho  right  of  patronage,  and  of  appointment  to  office,  he  con- 
ceived was  vested  in  himself  as  representative  of  the  crown, 
for  the  exercise  of  which  he  considered  himself  responsible 
only  to  the  Imperial  parliament. 

This  principle  was  incompatible  with  the  colonial  theory  of 
responsible  government;  and  the  appointment  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Conservative  party  to  official  position,  without  the 
advice  or  consent  of  his  ministers,  was  the  ground  of  grave 
dissatisfaction.  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  protested 
against  what  they  considered  an  unconstitutional  proceeding. 
Tliey  were  held  responsible  by  the  Asseml)ly  for  the  acts  of 
the  Government,  and  had  entered  the  ministry  with  the  resolve 
to  hold  oflSce  only  while  they  could  command  a  parliamentary 
majority.  Sir  Charles  declined  to  degrade  what  ho  considered 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  or  to  give  up  his  right  of  patron- 
age. Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  thereupon  resigned 
office.  This  constitutional  struggle  created  great  excitement 
throughout  the  country.  Party  lines  were  sharply  defined,  and 
Conservatives  and  Reformers  were  again  placed  in  strong 
political  antagonism. 

With  a  Reform  majority  in  the  Assembly,  the  Conservative 
leaders  w^ere  unwilling  to  enter  the  Government.  A  provis- 
ional ministry,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Draper,  was,  how- 
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pvi  r,  formed,  which  resolved  to  nppcjil  to  the  country  by  a 
iliftsuh'tiou  of  tho  House,  and  a  now  eK'ction. 

Till)  rtMiioval  of  tho  seat  of  Government  to  ^Montreal  having 
bee  II  previously  determined  by  a  voto  of  tho  leii^islature,  witli 
llu'  opening  of  navigation  tho  transfer  of  tlio  depart-  i«44. 
in;  iilal  offiees  and  Governor's  residcneo  took  place.  In  Xovem- 
Ikt  tiio  new  parliament  assembled,  and  was  found  to  contain  a 
siu'ill  Conservativo  majority.  Sir  Allan  McNab,  an  acknowl- 
I'diicd  leader  of  tho  Conservativo  party,  was  chosen  Speaker. 
},h'.  Daldwin  was  tho  leader  of  a  vigorous  Keform  Opposition, 
nearly  as  numerous  as  tho  sui)porters  of  tho  Government.  For 
his  distinguished  services  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
approval  of  his  colonial  policy,  tho  Governor-General  Avas 
raised  to  tho  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Metcalfe. 

The  Home  Government,  this  year,  proclaimed  an  amnesty  to 
all  the  leaders  in  the  late  rebellion,  except  Mackenzie,  who 
was  not  pardoned  till  18 49.  The  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
them  had,  to  a  considerable  degree,  subsided.  By  not  a  few, 
indeed,  they  were  regarded  as  martyrs  to  a  popular  cause,  and 
souic  of  them  were  returned  as  members  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment, which  met  for  the  first  time  in  Montreal,  on  the  28th  of 
November. 

Twice,  with  the  interval  of  a  month,  in  the  following  spring, 
the  city  of  Quebec  was  ravaged  by  fire.  Twenty-four  is45. 
thousand  persons  were  rendered  houseless,  and  several  lives 
were  lost.  A  spontaneous  outburst  of  charity  relieved  the 
more  pressing  necessities  of  the  sufferers.  Half  a  million  of 
dollars  was  contributed  by  sympathizers  in  Great  Britain,  and 
nearly  half  as  much  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The 
American  people  promptly  and  generously  sent  a  shipload  of 
provisions  and  clothing  to  the  foodless  and  shelterless  multi- 
tude,—  an  act  of  international  charity  that  should  be  remem- 
hered  when  the  record  of  international  strife  and  bloodshed 
shall  1)6  forgotten. 

The  aggravation  of  a  terrible  malady,  from  which  Lord 
Metcalfe  had  previously  suffered,  —  a  cancer  in  the  face, — 
caused  him  to  request  his  recall.     He  returned  to  England  in 
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N'ovcinbcr,  and  shortly  nWor  liis  arrival  'VumI,  jxrcafly  rcgrrd.  il. 
His  immificcnt  liln'rality,  and  many  personal  virtues,  cdih. 
inandcd  the  respect  ovcii  of  thosts  Avho  eondennieil  his  poli(i,,tI 
uets. 

The  Earl  of  Catheart,  Conunander-ln-Chief  of  Her  ^[ajesfv's 
forces  in  (^mada,  was  appointed  administrator  of  tho  frovein- 
m(Mit  on  the;  resignation  of  J^ord  Metcalfe.  Ih^  ol)serv(Ml  a  wiso 
neutrality  between  th(^  almost  evenly  baliMiced  jjoiitical  j)ariie.s. 
The  discussion  of  iho  Kelxillioii  Losses  liill  hegan  to  profouiidlv 
agitate  the  country.  Tho  Draper  ministry  had  reconnnendcd 
the  indemnilicatioii  of  Upper-Canadian  loyalists  Avho  had 
incurred  losses  during  tho  recent  political  troul)los.  A  s[)e(ial 
fund,  arising  from  tavern  and  otlier  licenses,  was  set  apart  lor 
that  purpose,  to  tho  amount  of  £40, 000.  Tho  French-Caiiii- 
dian  l)arty  supported  tho  measure,  on  the  understanding  that 
similar  provision  should  be  mad(i  for  tlu;  indenmity  of  tljc 
loyal  population  of  Lower  Canada.  Six  connnissioners  were 
api)ointcd  to  investigate  such  losses,  and  report  to  tho  legisla- 
ture. They  wore  instructed  to  *'  classify  carefully  tho  cases  of 
those  who  may  have  joined  in  tho  said  rebellion,  op  who  may 
have  been  aiding  or  abetting  therein,  from  the  cases  of  those  who 
did  not."  The  commissioners  b'ing  unauthorized  to  exaiiiino 
persons  or  papers,  based  their  report  solely  upon  the  sentenci's 
of  the  courts  of  law.  As  tho  loyalty  of  all  persons  was 
assumed  unless  they  had  been  legally  convicted,  tho  nunil)er  of 
claimants  reported  to  parliament  was  over  two  thousand,  and 
the  aggregate  amount  of  tho  claims  was  £241,065.  This  sum 
was  made  up  by  claims  to  the  amount  of  £30,000  for  imprison- 
ment, banishment,  interruption  of  business,  loss  of  goods, 
acc(mnt  books,  and  the  like;  £2,000  for  quartering  troops; 
personal  property,  £111,127;  real  property,  £69,961;  and 
interest,  £9,000.  Many  of  these  claims  were  deemed  quite 
preposterous,  and  others  as  being  greatly  exaggerated.  Tho 
commissioners,  however,  considered  that  £100,000  would  meet 
the  actual  losses  of  loyal  persons. 

The  manifest  difficulty  of  adjudicating  these  claims  made  tho 
report  a  very  unsatisfactory  basis  of  legislation  ;  but  the  Draper 
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ministry,  d{'[)oii(l('n(  Iar<,'rly  on  Frciicli-CanadiaM  .support,  uitro- 
(liKcd  H  bill  ompowcrin*^  tin;  issuo  of  (IcImmi'.imts  to  imo. 
(|i(!  amount  of  £!I,I»M«;,  l\n-  {\\o  indcninification  of  loyal  persons 
in  Jiower  Canada.  This  nirasun^  prv;v«'d  .satisfactory  to  neither 
party.  The  French-Canadians  considered  it  ho  meagre  as  to  bo 
almost  an  insult;  an«l  tlie  Upper-Canadian  loyalists  tleprecated 
tli(!  ^ivini,'  of  any  compensation  to  men  whom  they  regarded  aa 
haviiiiJJ  been,  almost  Avithout  exception,  rebels. 


IN  JACQUES   CARTIER  SQUARE,    MONTREAL. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

REBELLION  LOSSES  AGITATION. 

Lonl  Elgiu,  Governor-General,  1847  —  Irish  Famine  and  Vast  Eniigracion  to 
Canada  —  The  Draper  Administration  Resigns,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  Bald- 
win-Lafontaino  Ministry,  1848  —  Lower  Canadian  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  — 
Lord  Elgin  Assents  to  the  Bill  —  He  is  Assailed  bj'  Violence,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings  Burned,  July  26,  1849  —  Tumultuary  Demand  for  the  Disal- 
lowance <>f  the  Bill  —  Rioting  8upi)re88ed  by  the  Military  —  The  Seatof  Gov- 
ernment  xvansferred  to  Toronto  and  Quebec  alternately  —  The  Bill  sustained 
by  the  Iiuperial  Parliament. 

IJM  the  year  1847,  while  the  settlement  of  the  rebellion  losses 
was  still  pending,  Lord  Elgin  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  He  wa  a  son-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham, and  shared  his  liberal  sentiments  regarding  colonial 
administration.  He  had  succeeded  Lord  Metcalfe  in  the  gov- 
ernmeiii  of  Jamaica  as  well  as  in  that  of  Canada.  His  sound 
judgment,  cone"  latoiy  manners,  and  connnanding  ability, 
enabled  hin.  to  overcon..;  formidable  opposition,  and  to  become 
one  of  the  most  honoured  representatives  of  Her  Majesty  that 
ever  administered  the  affairs  of  the  province. 

The  Draper  ministry  was  waning  in  popularity  and  influence, 
and  was  narrowly  watched  by  a  vigilant  Reform  press,  of  which 
the  leading  journal  was  the  Montreal  *' Pilot,"  ably  edited  by 
Mr.  Hincks.  The  Rel)ellion  Losses  Bill,  and  the  secularization 
of  the  clergy  reserves,  which  was  strongly  advocated  by  the 
Reform  party,  were  prominent  topics  of  pul)lic  discussion. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the  2d  of  June,  Lord 
Elgin  announced  the  surrender  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
the  colonial  authorities  of  the  post-office  department,  and  also 
that  the  provincial  legislature  was  empowered  to  repeal  the 
differential  duties  subsisting  in  favour  of  British  manufachuos 
—  an  important  measure  of  fiscal  emancipation.  Tiie  loii": 
talked-of  intercolonial  railway,  which  only  reached  its  comple- 
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tioii  ill  187G,  was  also  the  subject  of  a  paragraph  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  After  a  short  but  busy  session,  during  which 
no  loss  than  one  hundred  and  ten  bills  were  passed,  the  legisla- 
tiuG  rose,  on  the  28th  of  July. 

The  season  was  characterized  by  an  unprecedented  immigra- 
tion from  Ireland.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  through  rot,  a  famine  well-nigh  decimated  that  land.  An 
exodus  of  a  large  portion  of  its  population  took  place,  seventy 
thousand  of  whom  reached  Quebec  before  the  7th  of  August  of 
this  year.  Every  possible  provision  was  made  by  public  and 
private  charity  for  the  relief  of  their  necessities,  but  not  less 
th:ui  four  thousand  died  from  exposure  and  fever.  Grosse  Isle 
became  a  quarantine  station.  A  temporary  camp  was  formed 
at  Point  St.  Charles,  jNIontreal,  where  thousands  obtained  relief 
and  assistance.  At  the  latter  place,  the  nameless  graves  of 
many  hundreds  are  commemorated  by  a  huge  granite  block 
which  marks  the  spot.  Immigrant  sheds  and  hospitals,  erected 
l)y  the  Government,  were  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  many 
slept  in  the  open  air  by  the  roadsides,  or  beneath  rude  blanket- 
tents.  A  relief  fund  was  established  on  behalf  of  the  famine- 
stricken  sufferers  who  still  remained  in  Ireland,  to  which  all 
chisscs  liberally  contributed,  even  the  Indian  tribes  on  their 
reserves  and  the  poor  coloured  people  of  the  province,  many  of 
whom  had  not  long  escaped  from  bondage. 

The  parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  Gth  of  December,  and 
the  elections  were  held  during  the  following  January.  \mh. 
The  political  contest  was  waged  with  great  zeal  by  both  parties, 
snul  resulted  in  a  large  lieform  majority.  Messrs.  Baldwin, 
Price,  and  Blake  were  elected  for  the  three  ridings  of  York, 
Francis  Hincks  for  Oxford,  and  Malcolm  Cameron  for  Kent. 
Papineau,  the  arch-agitator  of  tue  Lower-Canadian  rebellion, 
who  had  accepted  the  Queen's  pardon,  was  returned  for  St. 
]\Ianrico,  and  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson  for  the  county  of  Richelieu, 
the  scene  of  his  armed  revolt,  which  he  had  lived  to  sincerely 
rcirret. 

On  the  opening  of  parliament,  February  25,  the  Draper 
ministry  resigned,  and  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  were 
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ontnistcd  with  the  task  of  formhig  a  Liberal  cabinet.  The  now 
Executive  Council  was  composed  of  four  French  and  seven 
British  members  —  Messrs.  Lafontaine,  Caron,  Vigor,  and 
Tache ;  and  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Hincks,  Cameron,  Sullivan, 
Price,  Leslie  and  Alywin.  Mr.  Blake,  afterwards  Vicc-Chan- 
ccUor,  became  Solicitor-General,  but  was  not  a  meml)er  of  the 
Executive  Council.  The  formation  of  this  cabinet  was  the  full 
and  final  assertion  of  the  constitutional  principle  of  responsible 
government. 

The  country  was  thrilled  with  horror  by  the  atrocities  of  the 
three  days'  slaughter  in  the  French  capital  during  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848.  Some  sympathy  was  felt  with  the  incipient  Irish 
rebellion  incited  by  John  Mitchel  and  Smith  O'Brien.  This, 
however,  soon  disappeared  on  the  prompt  and  bloodless  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt  by  the  policemen  of  Ballingariy. 

The  Imporial  Navigation  Laws  were  repealed,  and  Canadian 
commerce  emancipated  from  the  "  differential  duties  "  by  which 
it  had  been  fettered.  The  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals  furnished  great  facilities  for  internal  traffic,  of  which  the 
connnercial  classes  were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Baldwin-Lafontainc  adminis- 
tration, on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  January  18,  1849,  was 
the  introduction  of  tlie  "  Rebellion  Losses  Bill."  It  authorized 
the  raising  of  £100,000  by  debentures  for  indemnifying  those 
persons  in  Lower  Canada  whose  property  had  been  destro}  od 
by  the  rebels  in  the  unhappy  events  of  1837,  and  for  whom  no 
provi  ion  had  been  made  in  the  bill  of  1846,  introduced  by  the 
Draper  ministry. 

The  measure  was  vehemently  denounced  by  the  Opposition, 
ns  being  actually  a  premium  to  rel)ellion,  as  parties  who  had 
been  implicated  in  the  revolt  might,  under  its  provisions, 
receive  compensation  for  losses  sustained.  It  was  also  con- 
tended that  it  was  an  injustice  to  Upper  Canada  to  charge  this 
]iaynient  on  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  country,  inasmuch  ns 
the  upper  i)rovince  contributed  her  own  proi)ortion  to  that  fund, 
and  would  thus  in  part  be  discharging  an  obligation  belonging 
exclusively  to  Lower  Canada. 
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It  was  answered,  in  reply  to  the  first  objection,  that  all  per- 
sons convicted  of  l^articipating  in  tlie  rebellion  were  dclinitely 
oxcludod  from  llic  provisions  of  the  Act ;  and  in  reply  to  the 
second,  tiiat  the  Upper  Canadian  rebellion  losses  had  also  been 
(lofniyed  ont  of  the  same  consolidated  fund  by  the  late  admin- 
isl ration,  whose  policy  the  present  government  was  only  carry- 


hig"  ont. 


Ihit  these  arguments  availed  not.  "  No  pay  to  rebels"  was 
the  popular  cry.  The  c  itement  became  intense,  and  even 
led  to  a  disaft'ection  akin  to  that  which  was  so  vehemently 
denounced.  A  British  North  American  League  was  formed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  union.  To  escape 
from  French  domination,  iis  it  was  called,  a  confederation  with 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  BrunsAvick  was  proposed,  failing  which, 
the  leaders  of  the  League  avowed  their  purpose  of  throwing 
Ihomselves  into  the  arms  of  the  United  States  —  rash  words, 
which  became  the  occasion  of  the  taunt  of  disloyalty  from  their 
opponents. 

Tiie  ministry,  however,  sustained  by  a  strong. majority  in 
both  Houses,  determined  to  face  the  storm  ;  and  the  passage  of 
the  bill  was  made  the  condition  by  the  French  members  of  their 
support  of  the  Government.  By  a  vote  of  forty-eight  to  thirty- 
two,  it  passed  the  Assembly,  and  soon  received  the  assent  of 
the  Legislative  Council.  The  intelligence  of  this  vote  caused 
intense  excitement  throughout  the  country.  In  Toronto, 
Messrs.  Baldwin,  Blake,  and  Mackenzie,  the  last-named  of 
whom  had  just  returned  to  the  country  a  pardoned  refugee, 
were  burned  in  effigy.  The  house  where  Mackenzie  lodged, 
and  those  of  Dr.  Kolph  and  George  Brown,  were  attacked  and 
damaged.' 

It  Avas  thought  that  Lord  Elgin,  intimidated  by  the  violent 
opposition  manifested,  would  not  venture  to  give  his  assent  to 
the  bill,  but  would  either  veto  it  or  reserve  it  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Home  Government.  This  latter  course  w^ould 
probably  have  been  the  better,  as  allowing  time  for  the  popular 
excitement  to  become  allayed.  But  however  violent  the  minor- 
ity opposed  to  the  bill,  however  high  and  influential  their  posi- 
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tion,  the  ministry  by  which  it  was  proposed  commanded  the 
mMJt)rity  of  both  branches  of  tho  legislature  and  the  conlidciuo 
of  the  country.  To  veto  tho  bill,  therefore,  would  be  to  becomes 
a  partisan  Governor,  and  perhaps  to  kindlo  tho  flames  of  »'i\  il 
war.  Tho  FrMich,  denied  tlio  redress  of  thi>ir  irricvanccs  bv 
constitutional  means,  would  certainly  havo  been  driven  into  dis- 
afl'ection,  and  'probably  into  armed  revolt.  It  was  tho  crisis  of 
responsible  government,  and  Lord  Elgin,  in  spito  of  the  men- 
aced odium  of  ihr  Opposition  party,  determined  to  act  ;i,s  a 
constitutional  Governor. 

On  tho  2()th  of  July,  ho  proceeded  in  state  to  the  Parliaiu(M;t 
House,  on  tho  site  whero  now  stands  St.  Anne's  market,  and 
gave  assent  to  the  obnoxious  bill.  On  leaving  tlio  building  ho 
Avas  received  with  groans  and  hootings  by  a  well-dr  ssed  uiol) 
about  tike  doors,  and  his  carriage,  as  ho  drove  off,  was  assailed 
with  ston<:s  and  rotten  circfs. 

Tho  city  was  thrown  into  a  ferment.  Tiic  House  met  again 
in  the  evening.  Tho  fire-bells  rang  an  alarm.  A  tunmltuoiis 
crowd  assembled  on  the  broad  parade  of  tho  Champ  de  ]VIars  to 
denounce  the  procedure  of  tho  Governor.  Violent  speeches 
were  made.  The  cry  was  raised,  "  To  tho  Parliament  lloust; ! " 
The  excited  mob  surged  through  the  streets,  led  by  a  party  of 
men  with  flaring  torches.  The  legislative  halls  were  brilliantly 
lighted  lip,  and  tho  Assembly  was  in  session.  A  number  of 
visitors,  including  ladies,  occupied  tho  galleries.  Suddenly  a 
shower  of  stones  shattered  the  wi ndows.  The  rioters  rushed  into 
the  Assembly  chamber  ;  the  ladies  aiul  members  fled  iiito  the  lobby. 
A  rurtian  seated  himself  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  shouted, 
"  The  French  parliament  is  dissolved."  The  work  of  destruc- 
tion went  on.  Clandeliers  were  shattered,  the  members'  seats 
and  desks  broken  and  piled  in  tho  middle  of  the  floor,  and  the 
Speaker's  mace  carried  ofi".  The  cry  of  "Fire!"  was  raised. 
The  flames,  kindled  by  the  incendiary  mob,  raged  furiously . 
The  members  strove  in  vain  to  save  the  i)ublic  records.  Sir 
Allan  ]\IcXab  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  portrait  of  Her  Majesty, 
which  cost  £500.  The  rioters  prevented  the  extinction  of  the 
flames. 
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Before  niorniiig,  the  Ptirlhuiicnt  House,  "with  its  splendid 
library,  contjiining  many  thousjinds  of  valiiiiblo  books  uiid  pub- 
lic! records,  "was  Ji  mass  of  smouldering  ruins.  The  money  loss 
^\as  more  than  the  cnliro  amount  voted  l)y  the  obnoxious  Mil ; 
but  who  shall  estimate  the  reproach  brought  upon  the  fair  fame 
of  the  country  by  this  lawless  vandalism? 

The  rioters,  having  carried  olF  the  maco,  proceeded  to  .attack 
tlio  ofKce  of  the  "Pilot"  newspaper.  The  next  night  they 
ureeked  the  house  of  the  premier,  Mr.  Lafontaine,  and  attuokcd 
tiie  dwellings  of  ^Messrs  Baldwin,  Cameron,  Ilincks,  Holmes, 
^^'ilson,  and  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson.  They  were  only  prevented 
fiom  assaulting  the  old  Government  House,  where  theuiinisters 
Avere  assembled  in  council,  by  the  bayonets  of  a  strong  guard 
of  military.  The  Assembly,  which  met  in  Bonsecour  Hall,  by 
11  lani-e  majority  passed  resolutions  approving  of  the  action  of 
the  Governor ;  which,  however,  were  strongly  resisted  by  Sir 
Allan  McNab  and  the  Opposition. 

The  same  day  a  turbulent  meeting  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
passed  resolutions  for  an  address  to  the  Queen,  praying  her  to 
disallow  the  obnoxious  bill,  and  to  recall  the  unpopular  Gov- 
ernor-General. Three  hundred  and  iifty  persons,  mostly  of 
some  local  importance,  signed  a  manifesto  declaring  that  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States  Avas  the  only  remedy  for  the  political 
and  connnercial  condition  of  the  country.  This,  of  course, 
was  a  mere  outburst  of  partisan  feeling. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  four  days  after  the  outbreak.  Lord 
Ehnn  drove  to  town  to  receive  the  loyal  address  of  the  Assem- 
bly. Although  escoi-ted  by  dragoons,  he  was  greeted  with 
showers  of  stones,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  bodily  injury. 

The  mob  increasing  around  the  old  Government  House,  and 
exhibiting  much  turbid  i^nce.  Captain  Weatheral,  who  was  a 
magistrate,  read  the  Riot  Act-  The  rioters  failing  to  disperse, 
he  ordered  the  guard  to  charge  upon  them.  The  crowd  chcen  d 
the  soldiers  as  they  got  out  of  their  way,  but  still  awaited  the 
re-appearance  of  the  Governor.  Not  wishing  to  exasperate  the 
excited  mob,  Lord  Elgin  left  the  building  unobserved,  and  was 
driven  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Shcrbrooke  Street  to  the 
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north  of  the  city.  Ilis  escape  being  cliscovcretl,  a  hot  pursuit 
AVJis  miide  in  cubs,  cale^hcs,  everything  th:it  had  wliecls.  lie 
was  intercepted  in  the  main  street  of  the  St.  Lawrence  suburbs. 
A  shower  of  stones  shattered  every  panel  of  his  carriage  and 
severely  wounded  Colonel  Bruce,  his  Excellency's  brother  and 
aide-de-camp.  Through  tlie  skilful  and  rapid  driving  of  tho 
postilions,  the  Governor  escaped  from  tho  assaults  of  the 
enraged  rioters. 

The  next  day  the  premier's  house  was  again  attacked.  Tlie 
military  were  obliged  to  fire  on  the  mob,  and  unfortunately 
killed  one  man.  An  inquest  was  held,  but  an  attempt  was 
made  to  fire  tho  house  in  which  it  was  sitting.  The  funeral  of 
the  unfortunate  man  who  was  killed  was  made  the  occasion  of 
a  threatening  demonstration.  It  was  attended  by  an  inmienso 
cortege,  and  the  scarfs  of  the  pall-bearers  and  housings  of  tlie 
horses  were  of  crimson  cloth  —  a  menace  of  revenge. 

Temporary  quarters  were  procured  for  the  Assembly  and  the 
session  was  speedily  brought  to  a  close.  Parliament  sat  no 
more  in  Montreal.  This  outbreak  of  mob  violence  drove  it 
from  the  city,  and  it  has  never  since  returned.  Deputations 
from  Quebec  and  Toronto  requested  its  removal  to  their  re- 
spective cities.  Mr.  John  A.  IVIacdonald  moved  that  Kingston 
become  again  the  capital.  Ottawa  was  also  proposed,  but  it 
was  resolved  to  tnmsfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Toronto  for 
the  next  two  years,  and  afterwards  to  Quebec  and  Toronto 
alternately  every  four  years. 

In  consequence  of  the  public  censure  of  his  acts.  Lord  Elgin 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Imperial  authorities ;  but  the 
Queen  and  the  Home  Government  expressed  their  appro'  )f 
his  course,  and  requested  his  continuance  in  office.  The  Rebel- 
lion Losses  Bill  was  sustained  by  both  Houses  of  the  Imperial 
parliament ;  and  Lord  Elgin,  assured  of  the  personal  favour  of 
his  sovereign  and  advanced  a  step  in  the  peerage,  continued  to 
administer  the  government,  and  in  time  won  the  esteem  of  even 
his  most  bitter  opponents. 
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THE    RAILWAY    EKA. 

Political  anfl  Commorcial  Emancipation  of  Canada  —  Parliament  Moots  in 
Toronto,  1850  —  Clorj^y  Resorvo  Question  —  PoHtul  Rof<n-m  —  Northorn  Rail- 
way ]3egun,  1851  — Joseph  Howe  Agitates  tho  Intercolonial  Railway  Scheme 

—  Canada  at  tlio  World's  Fair  —  Grand  Trunk  and  Great  Western  Railways 
I'rojcctod  —  Retirement  of  Robert  Baldwin  from  tho  Ministry  —  Francis 
llincks,  Premier  —  His  Fiscal  Policy  —  Quebec  tho  Seat  of  Government,  1852 

—  Incorporation  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Comp.any  —  Its  Financial  Policy 

—  Municipal  Loan  Fund  Act  —  Increased  Representation  —  Financial  State 
of  tho  Country. 

FROM  the  year  1850,  the  British  North  American  colonics 
may  bo  said  to  have  entered  on  a  new  era,  —  to  have 
reached  their  political  manhood.  The  period  of  tutelage,  —  of 
government  from  Downing  Street, — had  passed  away.  The 
ri'"ht  to  the  mana"rement  of  their  own  local  affairs  was  conceded 
by  the  Home  authorities,  and  that  of  responsible  government 
was  vindicated  in  the  colonies.  The  British  Government 
reserved  only  the  right  of  disallowing  any  acts  of  legislation 
opposed  to  Imperial  interests,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed 
the  burden  of  colonial  defence.  Canada  was  thus  one  of  the 
most  lightly  taxed  and  favourably  situated  countries  in  the 
world,  and  offered  great  inducements  to  the  influx  of  capital 
and  immigration,  and  soon  entered  upon  a  career  of  remarkable 
prosperity. 

The  repeal  of  the  British  corn-laws,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1846,  opened  to  Great  Britain  the 
grain  markets  of  the  world.  Canada  was,  therefore,  placed  in 
a  similar  relation  with  other  grain-exporting  countries.  The 
United  States  possessed,  for  a  time,  an  advantage,  through  its 
superior  railway  system  and  facilities  for  exportation.  Previous 
to  1847,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  North  American 
colonies   were    largely  regulated  by  the   British   Government 
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in  favour  of  Britlsli  nuinufacturing  interests.  Higher  diilics 
were  imposed  on  importations  from  foreign  countries  than  cii 
those  from  (Jreat  Jiritairi.  In  that  year,  hy  permission  of  Iho 
Home  authorities,  these  ditferential  duties  were  repealed. 
Thus  e()h)nial  trade  was  emancipated  from  a  serious  restriction. 
In  1849,  the  British  parliament,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Naviirn- 
tion  Laws,  broke  down  almost  the  sole  remaining  barrier  of 
prot(H'tion.  Some  derangement  of  commerce,  especially  in  tli(> 
maritime  provinces,  resulted  from  the  repeal  of  these  laws. 
American  vessels  could  now  be  registered  in  British  ports,  and 
compete  with  the  colonial  shipping  in  the  carrying-trado  with 
Great  Britain.  A  temporary  commercial  depression  followed, 
causing  a  degree  of  discontent  which  found  expression  in  the 
complaint  that  England  was  casting  off  her  colonies.  A  spiiit 
of  enterprise  and  self-reliance,  however,  was  soon  developed. 
Commercial  indeiDcndencc  was  attained.  The  colonies  were 
permitted  to  trade  freely  with  any  part  of  the  world  ;  to  import 
as  they  pleased,  subject  to  a  tariff  fixed  by  themselves,  and  to 
cultivate  home  enterprises,  and  develop  home  manufactures,  as 
they  saw  fit. 

In  order  to  allay  the  discontent  resulting  from  the  transient 
depression  caused  by  these  changes.  Lord  Elgin  was  instructed 
to  open  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  conniiercial  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States.  An  agent  proceeded  to  "Washington  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  project  was  not  consummated  till  four 
years  later.  But,  meantime,  the  volume  of  international  trade 
was  annually  increasing.  Canadian  exports  and  imports  passed 
in  largo  quantities,  in  bond,  through  the  United  States  to  the 
seaboard,  especially  i>i  winter  when  the  Canadian  ports  were 
closed,  and  formed  an  important  item  in  the  railroad  trafEc  of 
that  country. 

Commercial  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  when  finally 
carried  into  efl'ect,  caused  an  immense  development  of  inter- 
national trade,  and  largely  increased  the  value  of  every  acre  of 
land,  of  every  bushel  of  wheat,  and  of  every  head  of  cattle  in 
the  country.  A  great  impetus  was  also  given  to  ship-building, 
to  milling  and  manufacturing  interests,  to  stock-raising,  wool- 
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irrowiiig,  and  cloth-weaving,  to  the  construction  of  agricultural 
iinpirnuMits,  and  to  every  other  branch  of  industry. 

This  ])r()sperity  ^\ns  still  further  increased  by  the  extraordi- 
nary develoi)nient  of  Canadian  railway  enterprises,  and  the 
consequent  opening  up  of  new  parts  of  the  country  and  in- 
creased facilities  for  travel  and  transpj)rt  throughout  its  entire 
extent.  The  large  employment  of  labour  and  the  expenditure 
of  innnenso  amounts  of  money  in  constructing  the  various  rail- 
ways also  greatly  stimulated  enterprise.  Facilities  for  trade 
were  still  further  increased  by  the  establishment  of  the  trans- 
atlantic lino  of  steamships.  Quebec  and  Montreal  were  thus 
brought  "within  speedy  and  regular  connnunication  Avitli  Great 
Britain,  to  the  immense  commercial  advantage  of  those  cities. 
The  introduction  and  rapid  extension  of  telegraphic  commun'- 
crttion  also  greatly  facilitated  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  establishment  of  municipal  institutions  created  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  local  management  of  public  affairs,  and 
stinudated  a  spirit  of  local  enterprise  and  improvement.  The 
legalizing  of  municipal  loan  funds,  the  formation  of  joint-stock 
companies  and  expansion  of  banking  institutions,  promoted  the 
introduction  of  capital  and  its  proiitable  employment. 

The  secularization  of  the  clergy  reserves  and  the  abolition  of 
scigneurial  tenure,  removed  impediments  to  material  prosperity 
and  causes  of  popular  discontent ;  the  consolidation  of  the 
legal  code  simpliiied  the  administration  of  justice  ;  and  the 
thorough  organization  of  the  public-school  system  and  growth 
of  newspaper  and  publishing  enterprise  contributed  to  the 
diffusion  of  general  intelligence. 

To  these  important  subjects  reference  must  now  be  made 
somewhat  in  detail. 

In  1850,  the  seat  of  Government  was  transferred  to  Toronto. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  Governor-General  in  the  Upper 
province  was  made  the  occasion  of  the  exhibition  of  some 
political  animosity ;  but  the  urbanity  of  his  manner,  and  the 
integrity  of  his  conduct,  disarmed  resentment,  conciliated 
popular  favour,  and,  at  length,  won  warm  esteem. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  legislature,  May  14,  there  was  the 
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proniiHO  of  fi  qui(^t  Hcssioii.  Wnrncd  by  roooni  rxpcrioncc  ol 
llu'  (li.sjislnms  rcHults  <il'  violciif  |)jirtis)mslii|),  liolh  politiml 
l)ar(i(\s  scoiiumI  disposcul  to  a  (nice,  mikI  avoided  ('xciliii«j^  to|)i(s 
an<l  acriiiioiiiouH  dchatr.  Mr.  I*a|iiii(>aii,  iii<l<>(Ml,  rcsiiiiKd  liis 
advocacy  of  an  cI«M'<iv(>  Lcu^islaliv(^  (Council,  l)id  lliis  was  only 
consistent  with  liis  Iil('-loii<i^  policy. 

TIk^  iliscussioii  of  liio  clcr<i^y  rcsorvo  (jiicstion  was  rcncn«  d 
oulsido  of  (lie  House,  priiiciijally  in  tlic  journals  of  (lie 
advanced  llcfonn  party,  <<  chief  of  which  were  the  "  (ilolic  " 
and  "  Examiner"  of  Toronto.  Some  of  the  older  and  more 
moderate  Kciforiners,  o[)posed  the  re-openin<j^  of  this  <|uesti()n, 
and  were  wiliin«j^  to  abide  by  the  settlement  of  the  subject  tliiit 
had  been  elfected  by  parliament  during  Lord  Sydcnhnni's 
administration.  Another  section  of  the  Reform  party  wliicli 
was  rapidly  rising  into  inthience,  wished  for  their  entire  secu- 
larization. A  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  party  thus  took 
place,  which  led  to  future  political  complications. 

Meanwhile,  the  material  progress  of  the  country  was  rapid. 
1851.  The  transfer  of  the  management  of  tlu5  i)ost-otH('e 
dei)artmcnt  was  followed  l)y  increased  jiostal  facilities  and  the 
reduction  of  letter-rates,  u  uniform  letter-tariff  of  threei)onco 
per  half  ounce  being  introduced.  The  magnificent  system  of 
internal  navigation,  by  means  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  rivers, 
and  canals,  was  increased  in  value  by  light-honses  and  other 
improvements,  and  was  soon  to  be  largely  supplemented  by  an 
extensive  railway  system.  The  first  sod  of  the  Northern  RaiJ- 
waj'  of  Canada,  —  the  pioneer  of  Canadian  railway  enterprises, 
except  a  short  section  in  Lower  Canada,  —  was  turned  amid 
imposing  ceremonies  by  Lady  Elgin  ;  and,  by  the  construction 
of  the  road,  a  most  important  agricultural  country  was  opened  up. 

The  importance,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  of  an  inter- 
colonial railway  between  the  maritime  provinces  and  Canada 
had  been  pointed  out  by  Lord  Durham,  and  its  construction 
had  been  a  favourite  scheme  of  successive  Governments.  The 
difficulty  and  expense  of  the  undertaking,  however,  were  so 
great  that  the  Imperial  authorities  declined  to  fifuarantee  » 
provincial  loan  for  the  purpose. 
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In  lHr»0,  a  milway  coiivi'iifioii  wjih  \\vh\  at  I*<utl!m<l,  nni  of 
wliicli  jrnnv  IIk^  projrc^t  of  llu;  Kiin)|H'iiii  and  Nortli  American 
Kiiihv.'iy,  coniH'clin*^  Ilalilax  and  St.  .lolin  with  INn'tliind  and 
llic  liiilway  Hystcin  of  the  l'nite(i  States,  .loseph  Howe,  an 
("lit  riretie  and  patiiotic  Nova  Scotian  editor  and  political  leader, 
tlirew  hiinsidf,  with  charjKterintie  entlnisiastn,  into  IIk^ho  rail- 
\v!iv  projects.  Sustained  hy  the  pul)lic  opinion  of  liis  provinc(% 
lie  went  to  Kn^dand  to  urjj^e  upon  the  Itnperial  (iov«'rnment,  the 
coiistniction  of  an  intereoloninl  I'ojid.  His  eneri^y  and  (do(juenco 
iiijulc  a  very  I'avonrahle  impression  as  to  the  impoi'tanci^  of  tln! 
iiiidcrtakin^j!^,  and  of  the  immiMist;  and  vahiahle  nndeveloped 
icsouncH  of  the  country,  —  which  Avns  increascMl  hy  the  v<M'y 
(•nMJitahic  e.\hii)it  of  tli<5  liritish  North  Anieri(!an  provinces  at 
\\\i\  World's  Fair  of  IHrjl,  successfully  projected  hy  the  late 
Pi'iiice  Consort. 

A  convention  was  called  at  Toronto  J)y  fjord  EI*,dn,  to  s(!ttlo 
(lie  shares  and  rcsponsihilitics  to  l)c  l)ornc  hy  tlic  several  prov- 
inces ill  this  ^reat  undertaking^.  The  Imperial  ;;uarantee, 
wiliiout  which  no  loan  (!ould  bo  raised  for  such  a  «(ij;antic  proj- 
ect, could  not  1)0  obtained,  and  the  scheme,  for  the  time,  fell 
throuirh.  Each  province  was  loft  to  carry  out  separate  enter- 
prises of  railway  construction.  In  the  province  of  Canada, 
the  (irand  Trunk  lino,  connoctiiif?  the  lakes  with  tldo-wator, 
imd  the  fircat  Western  Railway,  connecting  at  the  Niagara  and 
Detroit  rivers  Avith  the  railway  systems  of  the  United  States, 
were  rcirarded  as  of  more  practical  utility  than  one  to  the 
iiiaritinK;  provinces.  Into  tho  Grand  Trunk  scheme,  Mr. 
Francis  Hi  neks  threw  himself  with  characteristic  cner<:(y,  and 
tlio  (Jreat  Western  Kailway  Avas  actively  promoted  by  Sir  Allan 
McXal)  and  others  in  the  ui)per  province. 

The  groAvini]^  intimacy  of  commercial  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  Avas  the  occasion  of  a  jjrand 
international  fete  at  Boston,  September,  1851,  at  Avhich  the 
most  cordial  sentiments  of  mutual  peace  and  good-Avill  found 
iittorancc.  Lord  Elgin,  especially,  A\'on  laurels  for  himself, 
luul  cemented  the  bonds  of  amity  betAveen  the  tAvo  countries  by 
S3 
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ilu'  Imppy  cloijuoncc  of  his  Hpcoch,  iiiul  by  llio  •^jcuiiil  coiiilcsv 
of  his  iiiamiorH. 

The  growiiij^  politioal  influonco  of  what  mi^ht  ho  called  tiic 
cxlrcino  Aviii<j^  of  tho  Ucform  party,  i)opularly  (h'si<rnal('(l  ih,. 
*'  (Mcai  Grits,"  from  their  supposed  intciiso  radicalism,  led  to  a 
ro-()rL^•mi/ation  of  tho  eahinet.  Mr.  liohert  lialdwin,  in  aecon]. 
niH'it  with  his  constitutional  [)riuciples,  had  already  retired  from 
oflico  on  heiiig  outvoted  on  a  measuro  connected  with  the  Comt 
of  Chancery.  In  tho  new  cabinet,  ])r.  IJolph,  tho  former  rdx'!, 
and  now  pardoned  refuij^ee,  and  Ahdcolm  Cameron,  another 
"advanced  Keformor,"  found  jjlaces.  Mr.  lliucks  beciiiuo 
premier  by  right  of  his  i)red()minant  influence  in  tho  ministry, 
and  entered  upon  that  fiscal  policy  which  at  onco  so  <i:r(  atlv 
aided  tho  dovclopmont  of  tho  country  and  increased  its  lin.ui- 
cial  ))urdens.  A  general  election  resulted,  in  which  several  uUl 
and  honoured  members  of  tho  Reform  party  were  rejected,  and 
several  new  men  were  introduced.  Robert  Raldwin  was 
defeated  in  York,  and  William  Lyon  INIackenzio  Avas  returned 
for  Ilaldimand  —  striking  indications  of  the  change  which  had 
come  over  the  party. 

During  the  following  summer,  a  terrible  fire  devastated  a 
i8.-)».  large  portion  of  Montreal,  chiefly  the  wooden  teno- 
nients  of  the  French  population,  destroying  about  $1,00(),0()() 
worth  of  property,  and  rendering  ten  thousand  of  the  inhabi- 
tants homeless.  A  generous  outburst  of  sym[)atliy  and  of  prac- 
tical l)cneficence  Avas  evoked  through(Mit  tho  i)rovinces  by  tliis 
disaster,  in  which  all  classes,  irrespective  of  race,  or  creed,  or 
party,  joined. 

(Quebec  now  became  for  four  years  tho  seat  of  government. 
Parliament  met  in  the  old  historic  capital  on  tho  Kith  of 
August,  and  Mr.  John  Sandfield  ]\Iacdonald  became  Speaker 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  During  a  busy  session  of  three 
months,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  Acts  Avere  duly  passed. 
No  less  than  twenty-cdght  of  these  had  reference  to  railway 
matters  —  an  evidence  of  the  enthusiasm  Avhich  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  public  mind  on  this  subject.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  Avas  the  Act  incorporating  the  Grand  Trunk 
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Ka  Iw.'iy,  ono  of  tljo  longest  roiuls  uiultT  ono  inimagonKMit  in 
lli(  Morld.  'V\ni  bonds  of  tlio  conqKiny  n-ccivcd  tlui  giiai.nitoo 
of  the  provinces  to  tlio  extent  of  £.'5,000  Hterling  per  mile.  A 
finllur  gnuit  uiis  inado  of  £10,000  for  every  £100,000  ex- 
nciided  l)y  tlu?  eoni[iany.  Tlris,  during  IIm^  eonstriielioii  of  tlio 
ro.-id,  a  ynni  of  $1(>,000,()00  >vas  u(Med  to  tho  liabilities  of  the 
coiuilry,  and  in  fourteen  years  the  Indebtedness  to  tho  (Jovern- 
iiieiit  of  tho  ( I  rand  Trunk  Jvailway,  including  unpaid  interest, 
WHS  $2;{, 000,000. 

'Iliis  increase  of  the  provincial  liabilities,  however,  was  moro 
than  ('oni[)ensated  indirectly  by  tho  iinnienso  impetus  given  to 
the  internal  dev(do[)nient  of  th(5  (!ountry,  tlm  increascMl  valuo  of 
real  estate,  and  tho  facilities  for  transport  and  travel  furnished 
to  the  public.  As  a  financial  operation  tho  building  of  the 
i()!i(l  was  disastrous  to  tho  Knglisli  shareholders,  its  stock  hav- 
ing alvays  ruled  very  low  on  'Change.  The  great  cost  of  con- 
struction and  of  maintenance,  tho  severity  of  tho  winters,  and, 
especially  at  first,  tho  lack  of  renninerativo  local  traffic  and 
tnivel,  and  competition  with  tho  through  lines  from  tho  West 
to  the  seaboard,  and,  during  tho  summer,  with  tho  lako  and 
liver  water-carriage,  all  conspired  to  gn^itly  reduce  its  profits. 

Another  pieco  of  legislation  introduced  by  Mr.  Ilincks, 
which  largely  increased  tho  public  indebtedness,  was  tho  estab- 
lishment of  tho  Consolidated  INIunicipal  Loan  Fund  for  Upper 
Canada.  Tho  intention,  and  to  a  certain  degree  the  result,  of 
this  measure,  were  beneficent.  It  enabled  municipaliti<>s  to 
ol)tain  money  for  local  improvements,  roads,  bridges,  and  rail- 
way construction,  which  proved  of  great  and  permanent  value 
to  tho  country.  Encouraged  by  tho  facilities  for  raising  money, 
however,  some  municipalities  rushed  into  rash  expenditure  and 
incurred  debts,  tho  burden  of  which,  in  consequence  of  their 
inability  to  meet  their  engagements,  fell  upon  tho  Government. 
Tho  Act  was  subsequently  amended,  extending  its  provisions 
to  Lower  Canada,  and  limiting  tho  amount  of  the  fund  to 
£1,500,000  for  each  province.  That  limit  was  soon  reached  in 
tiic  upper  province,  where  tho  loan  was  most  ra[)idly  taken 
up,    «iid    tho    expenditure   under   this    scheme,   in    the    two 
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Canadas,  soon  increased  the  public  debt  by  the  amount  of 
nearly  ten  millions. 

During  this  session,  by  the  Parliamentary  Representation 
Act,  the  number  of  members  of  the  Assembly  was  raised  fiom 
eighty-ibur  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  sixty-five  for  each  prov- 
ince, and  the  representation  was  more  equitably  distributed 
territorially. 

Among  the  other  subjects  of  parliamentar}'^  discussion  wcro 
the  abolition  of  seigneurial  tenure,  the  introduction  of  cleciinal 
currency,  and  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamors 
between  Quebec  and  Liverjiool  —  all  of  which  were  sub- 
sequently carried  into  effect. 

The  finances  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  its  growing 
expenditure,  exhibited  remarkable  elasticity,  the  surplus  of  the 
revenue  being  nearly  $1,000,000.  Canadian  securities  l)ear- 
ing  six  per  cent,  interest  were  quoted  at  a  premium  of  sixteen 
per  cent,  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  The  heavy  interest 
account  resulting  from  the  legislation  of  this  session,  however, 
soon  reduced  the  surplus  to  zero,  and  led  to  a  series  of  annual 
deficits  that  greatly  lowered  the  value  of  Canadian  securities  in 
the  money  market. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

IMPORTANT  LEGISLATION. 

The  Gavazzi  Riots  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  —  Reciprocity  Treaty  Concluded, 
1854  —  Its  Conditions  and  Results  — •  Tlio  Hinclis  Ministry  is  Defeated  — 
It  Appeals  to  tlio  Country  —  Dissolution  of  Parliament  and  General  Election 

—  The    Hincks   Ministry  Resigns  —  The  McNab-Moriu  Coalition  Cabinet 
Formed  —  State  of  Parties  — •  The   Secularization  of  tlie  Clergy  Reserves 

—  The  Abolition  of  Seigneurial  Tenure  —  Encouragement  of  Immigration  — 
Incorporation  of  Canada  Steamship  Company  —  Resignation  of  Lord  Elgin 

—  His  Subsequent  Career  and  Death  —  Retirement  of  Mr.  Hincks  —  The 
Crimean  War  —  Canadian  Sympathy. 

TWO  prominent  subjects  of  public  interest  continued  to 
provoke  warm  discussion  in  the  political  press  —  the 
settlement  of  the  seigneurial  tenure  and  the  clergy  reserve  ques- 
tion. The  latter  subject  was  formally  surrendered  to  issa. 
the  Canadian  parliament  for  legislation  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, by  an  Act  passed  May  9,  1853.  The  life-interests  of  the 
existing  claimants  on  the  reserves  were,  however,  in  accordance 
with  Lord  Sydenham's  Act,  to  be  strictly  protected. 

In  Montreal  and  Quebec,  the  great  commercial  cities  of 
Lower  Canada,  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  population 
had  dwelt  together  side  by  side,  for  the  most  part,  in  peace  and 
harmony  since  the  conquest.  "Whatever  interruptions  of  con- 
cord luid  taken  place,  arose  rather  from  political  than  from  relig- 
ious differences.  An  unhappy  occurrence  now  took  place,  which 
led  to  a  break  in  this  harmony,  and  was  the  occasion  of  a  good 
deal  of  acrimony.  Father  Gavazzi,  an  Italian  priest,  who  had 
liec'onie  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  was  lecturing  at  Quebec  on 
tlio  topics  of  controversy  between  the  two  Churches.  His 
impassioned  eloquence  excited  the  antagonism  of  his  former 
co-religionists,  who  assailed  the  church  in  which  he  v>^as  spcak- 
iiiir,  and  violently  dispersed  the  congregation,  June  6.  Gavazzi 
proceeded  to  Montreal,  and  attempted  to  lecture  in  Zion  Church 
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ill  that  citjs  three  iiiglits  after  the  outbreak  at  Quebec.  Foars 
of  a  riot  Avero  eutertaiued,  and  a  strong  force  of  police,  Avilh  a 
company  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Regiment,  Avhich  had,  a  few  days 
before,  arrived  from  Gibraltar,  were  held  in  readiness  ior  an 
emergency.  A  tumultuous  crowd,  composed,  i*  was  averred 
chiefly  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  broke  through  the  police,  aiitl 
forced  their  way  into  the  church.  Here  a  formidable  riot  toolc 
place,  i^istol-shots  were  freely  fired,  and  Gavazzi  with  diiHculty 
escaped.  The  church  "was  soon  cleared,  and  hostilities  Avtuc  re- 
sumed without  the  building.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  Mr.  Chavlos 
Wilson,  read  the  Riot  Act,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the  militarv. 
placing  them  in  two  divisions  between  the  combatants.  It  Avas 
aUeged  that  the  mayor  gave  the  command  to  fire  on  the  crowd. 
This,  however,  he  afterwards  positively  denied.  It  8(mmiis 
probable  that  one  man  discharged  his  piece  through  iiiis- 
ajiprehension.  Others  folloAved  his  example,  till  tlie  officers 
threw  themselves  in  front  and  struck  up  the  firelocks.  Wy  tlic 
volley,  five  persons  Avere  slain  and  forty  Avounded,  some  of 
them  very  severely. 

This  tragical  occurrence  caused  intense  excitement  in  the 
city  and  throughout  the  country.  A  very  bitter  feeling  Avas 
manifested  toAvard  the  military,  some  of  Avhom  Avere  Avaylaid 
and  beaten  in  the  street.  A  court  of  inquiry  Avas  held,  and 
the  regiment  Avas  shortly  transferred  to  Bermuda.  The  fact 
that  the  mayor  Avas  a  Roman  Catholic,  intensified  the  party 
religious  feeling,  and  unfavourably  affected  the  popularity  of 
the  Ilincks  administration.  It  Avas  accused  of  manifesting 
l)artiality  toAvard  the  Roman  Catholic  faction,  in  order  to  socnre 
their  political  support.  A  considerable  number  of  tlie  Protest- 
ant population  transferred  their  allegiance  to  ISIr.  BroAvu,  Avho 
Avas  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  supporter  of  Protestantism 
in  the  Assembly. 

The  delay  in  dealing  Avith  the  long-vexed  clergy  reser\'e  and 
seigneurial  tenure  questions  Avas  a  strong  ground  of  dissatisfac- 
tion Avith  a  large  and  groAving  section  of  the  Reform  party. 
Charges  of  political  corruption,  and  of  employing  his  official 
influence  for  the  advantage  of  himself  and  his  friends,  in  the 
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purchase  of  city  debentures  and  public  lands,  were  freely  made 
a'l-ainst  ISlv.  Ilincks,  and  materially  lessened  his  popularity  and 
tliat  of  his  Government.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  although 
nicinbers  of  his  administration  may  have  ac(iuired  pro})orty 
tlaough  political  influence,  that  Mr.  Ilincks,  on  the  fall  of  his 
Government,  was  still  a  poor  man.  The  Conservative  Opposi-^ 
tioa  was  now  strengthened  by  the  co-operation  of  many  of  the 
advanced  Reform  party,  of  whom  Mr.  BroAvn  and  Mr.  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  may  be  regarded  as  conspicuous  examples. 

The  su])ject  of  international  reciprocity  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  had,  ever  since  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  in  1849,  engaged  the  attention  of  both  Imperial  issji. 
and  colonial  authorities.  The  negotiations  between  the  two 
neighbouring  countries  were  now  happily  approaching  com- 
pletion. Lord  Elgin,  having  first  gone  to  England  to  promote 
the  scheme,  proceeded  to  Washington,  as  the  special  envoy  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  to  close  the  treaty.  It  was  signed 
on  the  5th  of  June,  1854,  by  Lord  Elgin  and  the  Hon.  W.  L. 
Marcy,  as  representatives  of  their  respective  countries.  It 
provided  for  the  free  interchange  of  the  products  of  the  sea, 
the  soil,  the  forest,  and  the  mine.  The  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  St.  John  and  the  canals,  and  the  inshore  fisheries 
in  the  British  waters,  were  conceded  to  the  United  States  ;  and 
the  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan  was  thrown  open  to  Canada. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  it  was  to  continue  in  force  for 
ton  years  from  March,  1855,  and  was  then  terminable  on  twelve 
montiis'  notice  from  either  party. 

To  the  agricultural  population  of  Canada,  the  treaty  was 
attended  wi^h  immense  advantage,  and  gave  an  important 
stimulus  to  every  branch  of  productive  industry.  The  mari- 
time provinces,  however,  complained  that  the  United  States  had 
nothing  to  exchange  comparable  with  the  valuable  fisheries  of 
their  waters  ;  and  that  while  American  shipping  was  admitted 
to  the  same  privileges  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  yet  colonial 
vessels  were  refused  registration  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  or  a  share  of  the  coasting-trade. 
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Piirlitiment  did  not  meet  till  the  13tli  of  June,*  instead  of,  us 
iJL^uiil,  in  the  more  convenient  season  of  midwinter,  which  cir- 
cumstance was  made  the  subject  of  adverse  comment.  But  us 
Lord  Elgin  and  Mr.  Ilincks  had  both  been  in  England  for 
several  months,  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  country,  their 
absence  Avas  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the  unusual  delay.  A 
more  serious  charge  against  the  Government  was,  that  wlum 
Parliament  did  meet,  not  a  word  was  said  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne  about  either  of  those  important  themes  —  the  clergy 
reserves  or  the  seigneuriai  tenure.  The  intention  of  the 
Government  was  to  limit  the  business  of  the  session  to  the 
legislation  required  to  give  effect  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and 
to  bring  into  operation  the  Act  extending  the  franchise  which  had 
previously  passed,  but  which  did  not  take  effect  till  the  follow- 
iug  year.  It  was  deemed  proper  by  the  ministry,  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  usage,  not  to  legislate  on  the  important 
topics  which  were  agitating  the  public  mind  in  an  expiring 
House,  which  had  been  pronounced  an  inadequate  representation 
of  the  people.  The  Opposition,  led  by  Sir  Allan  McNal)  and 
^Iv.  John  A.  Macdonald,  determined,  if  possible,  to  defeat  the 
ministry  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the  Governor's  speech.  Mr. 
Cauchon  moved  an  amendment,  expressing  censure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  seigneuriai  tenure 
and  clergy  reserve  questions ;  and  the  ministers  found  them- 
selves beaten  by  a  majority  of  thirteen,  in  a  House  of  seventy- 
one,  June  21.  The  defeated  ministry,  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
their  following,  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  country,  and  th^  fol- 
lowing day  Lord  Elgin  came  down  in  state  and  prorogued  the 
House,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution,  although  not  a 
single  bill  had  been  passed. 

The  dissolution  of  parliament  was  soon  proclaimed,  and  writs 
were  issued  for  a  new  election.  The  premier,  Mr.  Hincks,  Avas 
returned  for  two  constituencies  —  Renfrew  and  South  Oxford  ; 

*  Durinj;  the  rccesH,  tlic  old  parliament  building  ut  Quebec  was  destroyisd 
by  fire,  and  war  against  Itussia  was  declared.  The  latter  event  conHpicuoiisly 
demonstrated  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  Canada  to  the  mother  country. 
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but  Mr.  Brown  was  elected  member  for  Lambton  by  a  large 
luajority  over  Mr.  Malcolm  Cameron,  the  Postmaster-General, 

The  llcform  party  was  now  openly  divided,  and  tlio  leading 
Keform  papers,  as  the  "  Globe,"  *'  Examiner,"  "  North  Ameri- 
can," and  "  Mackenzie's  Message,"  strove  vigorously  to  lessen 
the  strength  of  the  ministry.  On  the  assembling  of  the  new 
parliament,  September  5,  it  was  evident  that  they  had  suc- 
ceeded. Mr.  George  Etienne  Cartier,  the  ministerial  candidate 
for  Speaker,  was  defeated  by  a  union  of  the  Conservative 
Opposition  and  the  extreme  Eeformers.  The  breach  in  the 
once  solid  Reform  phalanx  was  now  complete. 

The  ministry  still  hoped  that  their  liberal  programme  of 
leo"islation  for  the  session-  including  a  proposition  to  make  the 
Upper  House  elective,  and,  at  length,  to  deal  with  the 
seigneurial  tenure  and  clergy  reserve  questions,  would  prolong 
their  term  of  office.  They  were,  however,  destined  to  dis- 
appointment. 

On  the  opening  of  parliament,  a  question  of  privilege  arose. 
Tiie  Attorney-General  for  Lower  Canada  requested  twenty-fcur 
hours  for  consideration.  The  House  refused  the  request,  Dr. 
Rolph,  a  member  of  the  ministry,  voting  with  the  Opposition. 
Mr.  Hincks  and  his  colleagues  had  now  no  alternative  but  to 
resign.  Their  parliamentary  influence,  however,  was  still 
greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  parties  opposed  to  them 
separately,  by  the  combination  of  which  they  were  thrust  from 
power. 

"When  Sir  Allan  McNab  wa;.  called  on  to  form  a  new  ministry, 
he  made  overtures  to  the  members  of  the  defeated  administra- 
tion for  the  formation  of  a  coalition  Government,  on  the  basis 
of  the  policy  already  announced  in  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
The  carrying  out  of  this  policy  the  country  demanded,  and  no 
Government  which  refused  it  could  hope  for  popular  suppoit. 
The  new  ministry  included  among  its  members  Sir  Allan 
^Ic>'ab,  President  of  the  Council ;  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald, 
Mr.  "William  Cay  ley,  Mr,  Robert  Spencc,  and  Mr.  Chauveau  ; 
and  represented  both  the  Conservative  and  Reform  elements  of 
the  House.     Many  supporters  of  the  old  administration,  how- 
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ever,  went  into  opposition,  together  with  the  extreme  Reform- 
ers, hy  whose  aid  it  had  been  overtlirown. 

The  new  ministers  had,  of  course,  to  return  to  their  con- 
stituencies for  re-election.  They  were  strongly  opposed  by 
extreme  politicians  of  both  parties,  but  were  all  returned  to 
parliament.  On  the  resumption  of  their  seats,  the  position  of 
parties  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  :  — 

The  Conservative  parties  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which 
had  previously  been  separated  by  local  differences,  were  now 
consolidated  under  the  joint  leadership  of  Sir  Allan  McNab  and 
Mr.  Morin,  and  were  re-enforced  by  a  considerable  section  of 
the  Reform  party,  led  by  Mr.  Ilincks.  The  Opposition  con- 
sisted of  a  ronmant  of  the  old  ministerial  party,  led  by  Mr. 
John  Sandfield  Macdonald ;  the  Rouges,  or  Liberal  party,  of 
Lower  Canada,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Dorion,  and  tlio 
extreme  Reformers,  popularly  known  as  "  Clear  Grits,"  who 
regarded  Mr.  Brown  as  their  chief,  and  the  "  Globe,"  news- 
paper, now  become  a  powerful  political  organ,  as  the  exponent 
of  their  opinions. 

The  policy  of  the  Government,  however,  included  measures 
for  which  the  Reform  party  had  long  contended.  Prominent 
among  these  was  one  for  the  secularization  of  the  clergy  re- 
serves. A  bill  was  therefore  promptly  brought  forward  for 
that  purjiose.  By  the  bill  previously  introduced  by  the  Draper 
administration  for  the  settlement  of  this  question,  the  vast 
revenue  arising  from  these  reserves,  at  first  claimed  exclusively 
for  the  Church  of  England,  was  proposed  to  bo  divided  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  denominations,  in  proportion 
to  their  private  contributions  to  the  support  of  their  clergy. 
But  the  principle  of  the  voluntary  support  of  the  ministry  by 
the  people,  which  had  led  to  the  Free  Church  secession  in  Scot- 
land in  1843,  and  which  had  been  previously  held  by  other 
dissenting  bodies,  was  widely  prevalent  throughout  Canada. 
The  ministry,  therefore,  although  many  of  their  supportortj 
were  opposed  to  the  principle,  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
popular  demand.  The  clergy  reserve  lands,  originally  amount- 
ing to  one-seventh  of  all  the  crown  territory  of  the  province, 
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were  consequently  handed  over  to  the  various  municipal  cor- 
porations in  proportion  to  tlieir  population,  to  be  eniployed  for 
secular  purposes.  The  life-interests  of  the  existing  incumbents 
were  commuted,  with  the  consent  of  the  holders,  for  a  small 
permanent  endowment,  and  this  long-vexed  question  Avas 
settled  forever ;  the  principle  of  the  perfect  religious  equality 
of  all  denominations,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  had  finally 
triumphed. 

The  other  "  burning  question,"  which  urgently  demanded 
legislation,  related  exclusively  to  Lower  Canada.  This  was  the 
system  of  seigneurial  tenure,  whoso  vexatious  conditions 
greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  country.  This  system  was 
a  legacy  from  the  old  French  regime.  Much  of  the  land  of 
New  France  had  been  granted  to  scions  of  noble  houses  under 
the  feudal  conditions,  obtaining  in  the  Old  World,  as  previously 
described.*  It  was  chiefly  when  the  population  became  more 
dense  and  the  transfers  of  property  more  frequent,  that  these 
conditions  became  oppressively  felt,  especially  that  requiring 
the  payment  of  one-twelfth  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  to 
the  seigneur  at  every  sale,  and  the  vexatious  milling  and  fishing 
dues,  and  other  conditions  of  vassalage  imposed  on  the  tenants. 
The  value  of  these  seigneurial  claims  had  greatly  increased,  and 
they  could  be  equitably  abolished  only  by  a  commutation  from 
the  public  funds  of  the  province,  supplemented  by  certain  pay- 
ments of  the  censiiaires,  or  small  land-holders,  in  consideration 
of  the  exemptions  about  to  be  granted  them.  The  entire 
expenditure  luider  the  authority  of  this  Act  was  a  little  over 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Thus  was  abolished,  without 
violence  or  revolution  as  in  other  lands,  the  last  vestige  of  the 
feudal  system  in  the  New  World. 

Measures  were  also  adopted  by  the  Government  for  the  en- 
couragement of  immigration  ;  quarantine  stations  and  hospitals 
were  established,  and  agents  appointed  for  furnishing  authentic 
information,  obtaining  land  grants,  and  generally  assisting 
immigrants  on  their  arrival  on  our  shores. 

*  See  pages  120-122. 
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The  Canada  Ocean  Steamship  Company  was  also  incorporated 
b^  Act  of  Parliament,  and  Avas  aided  by  a  subsidy  of  $1,800,- 
000.  From  this  beginning  has  grown  ono  of  the  largest  steam 
fleets  that  plough  the  ocean.  Direct  trade  with  Great  Britain 
has  been  greatly  stimulated,  and  the  city  of  Montreal  has  been 
made  one  of  the  great  seaports  of  the  world. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  parliament  adjourned,  and  the 
following  day.  Lord  Elgin  resigned  the  Governor-Generalship 
of  the  province.  lie  had  won  the  lasting  esteem  and  admira- 
tion of  a  people  Avho  had  been  largely  alienated  in  sympathy 
from  hit;  ;  •>'iii'  '^:tration.  He  subsequently  employed  his  dis- 
tinguisheu  biLti  s  in  the  service  of  his  sovereign,  in  the 
discharge  of  diffioi  i  and  important  missions  in  China  and 
Japan.  As  the  highest  gift  of  the  crown,  he  received,  in  18(52, 
the  appointment  of  Governor-General  of  India ;  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  Avorn  out  with  excessive  labours,  he  died  beneath  the 
shadoAvs  of  the  Himalayas,  leaving  behind  him  the  blameless 
reputation  of  a  Christian  statesman. 

Mr.  Ilincks  also  retired  from  Canadian  public  life.  lie  re- 
turned to  England,  and  received  the  appointment  of  Governor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Windward  West  India  Islands.  After  servinir 
in  the  Barbadoes  for  the  full  term  of  six  years,  he  was  promoted 
to  tie  Government  of  British  Guiana,  where  he  remained  till 
180).  In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  puldic  services,  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  subsequently  returned 
to  Canada,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  entered  again  into  public  life. 

The  gallant  struggle  of  the  allied  armies  against  the  hosts  of 
Russia,  now  in  progress,  evoked  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  both 
Canadas.  England,  in  conjunction  with  France  and  Turkey, 
felt  constrained  to  oppose  the  Russian  invasion  of  the  Danubian 
principalities,  and  the  forcing  of  a  humiliating  treaty  on  the 
Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  glorious  but  dear-brought 
victory  of  the  Alma  became  the  occasion  for  the  practical 
expression  of  Canadian  s^^mpathy  in  the  grant  of  £20,000  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Avidows  and  orphans  of  the  fallen  heroes  of 
those  gory  slopes,  dyed  Avith  the  best  blood  of  three  aUied 
nations. 
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The  invading  armies  now  undertook  the  siege  of  Scbastopol, 
\s\\\('\\  had  been  enormously  strcngtliened,  and  made  one  of  the 
most  formidable  fortifications  in  the  world.  But  the  frosts  and 
snows  of  winter  proved  more  terrible  than  the  Russian  sword. 
Disease,  exposure,  and  toil  in  the  trenches,  wasted  the  allied 
iinnies  to  a  frightful  extent.  The  Aberdeen  ministry,  under 
which  gross  military  mismanagement  and  neglect  occurred,  was 
compelled  to  resign,  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  summoned  to 
the  helm  of  state.  The  flower  of  the  English  army  perished  in 
this  disastrous  siege,  with  its  frequent  sorties  and  battles  ;  and 
many  a  British  home  was  called  to  mourn  the  appalling  desola- 
tions caused  by  the  Crimean  War. 


H.R.H.    THE  PRINCE   OF  WALES. 
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THE    COALITION    MINISTRY. 

Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head,  Governor-General,  1855  —  Militia  Organization  — 
Financial  Prosperity  —  The  Corrigan  Trial  —  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald, 
Premier,  1856  —  The  Legislative  Council  made  Elective  —  Its  Constitution 
—  Chinese  War  and  Indian  Mutiny  —  Commercial  Crisis,  1857  —  General 
Election,  1858  —  Reform  Majority  in  Upper  Canada  —  Demand  for  "  R(>j)re- 
sentatioQ  by  Population "  —  Sketch  of  Mr.  George  Brown's  Career  and 
Character. 


SIR  Edmund  Walker  Head,  the  successor  of  Lord  Elgin  as 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  was  a  gentleman  of  dis- 
1855.  tinguished  scholarship,  a  prizeman  and  fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  a  linguist  of  remarkable  attainments  and  an 
admirable  connoisseur  and  art-critic.  As  a  writer,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  fine  taste  and  scholarship,  and  in  public 
life  lie  manifested  considerable  administrative  ability.  His  first 
diplomatic  appointment  was  that  of  Governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, from  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Goveruor- 
General  of  British  North  America, 

In  the  coalition  ministry,  during  recess,  Messrs.  Cauchon, 
CartJer,  and  Lemieux,  succeeded  Messrs.  Morin,  Chauveau, 
and  Chabot.  The  large  and  solid  majority  of  the  ministry 
exempted  it  from  the  cfi*ect3  of  party  skirmishing,  and  from 
the  necessity  of  strategic'  tactics.  A  large  amount  of  impor- 
tant legislation,  represented  by  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  bills,  was  transacted.  Prominent  among  these  was  a 
new  Militia  Act,  which  provided  for  the  organization  of  effi- 
ciently equipped  and  officered  volunteer  corps.  As  a  result  of 
this  Act,  the  previously  existing  paper  army  of  sedentary 
militia  gave  place  to  the  gallant  citizen  soldiery  which  at 
Ridgeway  and  Freligshburg  protected  our  frontier  with  their 
lives  and  blood. 
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During  the  winter  the  tragic  talc  of  siege  and  sortie,  of  frost 
iind  fire,  of  sickness  and  siitforing,  and  death  in  the  hospitals, 
cinips  and  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  thrilled  the  souls  of 
British  patriots  around  the  world,  and  nowhere  more  than 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Canada.  In  almost  every 
town  and  hamlet  generous  donations  were  contributed  to  the 
nation's  heroes,  who  so  gallantly  maintained  her  name  and  fame 
on  a  foreign  shore.  Tlie  illustrious  victories  of  Balaclava, 
Iiikcnnan,  ami  Sebastopol,  became  memories  of  imperishable 
power,  and  kindled  beacon-tires  of  joy  throughout  the  land, 
from  the  rock-built  citadel  of  Quebec  to  the  remote  villages  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

The  financial  prosperity  of  Canada  after  the  emancipation  of 
her  tnde,  in  1849,  was  very  great.  In  1854,  the  customs 
duties,  at  the  average  rate  of  twelve  per  cent.,  had  amounted 
to  nearly  five  millions,  and  tlie  total  public  revenue  to  over 
six  millions,  while  the  expenditure  was  oidy  a  little  over  four 
millions.  The  railway  legislation  had,  however,  added  twenty- 
one  millions  to  the  public  debt,  which,  in  the  year  1855,  had 
risen  to  the  verge  of  thirty-nine  millions. 

The  seat  of  government  was  again  removed  to  Toronto, 
where  parliament  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  February.  isse. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  aimounced  that  a  large  amount  of 
money  accruing  from  clergy  reserve  lands  was  awaiting  dis- 
bursement among  the  municipalities ;  that  the  contract  hud 
been  closed  for  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  transatlantic 
steamship  line  ;  and  that  certain  legislative  reforms  would  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  including  the  old  con- 
stitutional question  of  an  elective  Legislative  Council.  It  also 
congratulated  the  country  on  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  it 
enjoyed,  while  other  portions  of  the  world  were  racked  with 
the  throes  of  war. 

The  debate  on  the  address  was  keen  and  acrimonious.  The 
address,  however,  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority ;  yet 
the  increased  strength  of  the  Opposition  indicated  tbe  waning 
influence  of  the  administration  of  Sir  Allan  McNab.     The  min- 
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Jstry  soon  found  themselves  in  a  minority  on  a  question  MiioS 
excited  a  j^ood  don!  of  religious  rancour  in  the  House,  nnd  iti 
the  country.  A  man  named  Corrigan  had  been  nuu'derc^d  ncjir 
St.  Sylvester,  in  Lower  Canada.  Several  men  wero  tried 
before  Judge  Duval,  at  Quebec,  for  the  crime,  and  ^V(>re 
acquitted  in  the  face  of  what  was  by  many  considered  vory 
conclusive  evidence  of  their  guilt.  The  fact  that  the  judijo, 
jury,  and  accused,  were  all  Rom-m  Catholics,  while  tho  mur- 
dered man  was  Protestant,  together  ^vith  the  positive  fchnriu.- 
ter  of  tho  evidence,  created  an  impression  in  the  mif.ds  of 
many  Protestants  of  a  miscarriage  of  j-istice.  Tho  Toronto 
'*  Globe,"  as  a  prominent  champion  of  Protestantism,  kd  the 
outburst  of  indignation,  in  which  it  was  joined  by  the  Oraiiiio 
party,  a  circumstance  which,  for  the  time,  greatly  strengthened 
the  Reform  ranks. 

Early  in  the  session,  Mr.  John  Hilyard  Cameron,  a  leading 
member  of  the  Orange  fraternity,  moved  for  a  copy  of  tho 
charge  delivered  to  tho  jury  by  Judge  Duval.  It  was  nn  em- 
barrassing position  in  which  the  ministry  was  placed.  If  they 
submitted  the  judge's  charge  to  review  in  the  House,  they 
would  alienate  and  offend  many  French-Canadian  supporters. 

If  they  refused,  they  must  ex- 
pect to  lose  many  Protestant 
votes.  Under  a  constitutional 
plea,  they  refused  to  bring 
down  the  papers  demanded,  and 
were  defeated  by  a  majority'  of 
four.  They  did  not,  however, 
choose  to  consider  this  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence,  as  on  another 
division,  tho  same  night,  they 
were  sustained  bj?-  a  majority  of 
tho  House.  It  was  deemed, 
however,  expedient  to  make  a 
change  in  tho perso7inel  of  the  ministry,  and  Sir  Allan  McNab, 
a  man  of  solid,  but  not  shining  parts,  was  induced  to  resign 
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the  premiership  to  Mr.  Taolul  Thu  real  loadorship,  liow- 
evir,  was  assunuMl  by  the  Actinj;  Attorney-Cioiujral,  Mr.  .John 
A.  Macdonald,  a  rising  politician  ot  conspicuous  ability  and 
pnniiise. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  who 
,sul)si'(iuontly  filled  HO 
nroiiiinent  a  position 
in  Canadian  politics, 
was  horn  in  Suther- 
landshire,  Scotland,in 
l,sl.').  His  parents 
soon  after  removed  to 
Caimda,  and  settled 
in  Kiiij^ston, Ontario. 
He  was  educated  in 
the  lloyal  Grammar 
School  in  that  city, 
entered  upon  the 
study  of  law  when 
only  fifteen,  and  was 
adii  "tted  to  the  bar  in 
1886,  in  his  twenty- 
first  year.  He  first 
prominently  attract- 
ed public  notice  in  1839,  by  his  brilliant  defence  of  Von  Schultz, 
the  Polish  exile,  who  was  executed  with  nine  others — American 
raiders — captured  at  the  battle  of  Windmill  Point.  Though  he 
failed  to  save  his  client,  he  achieved  for  himself  a  distinguished 
reputation  by  his  forensic  skill.  In  1844,  he  was  elected  to 
the  representation  of  Kingston  in  the  second  parliament  of  the 
Unit,  i  Canadas,  which  city  he  long  continued  to  represent  in 
the  councils  of  his  country.  On  the  resignation  of  the  Hincks 
administration,  in  1854,  he  became  a  member  of  the  coalition 
ministry  by  w^hich  it  was  succeeded,  and  was  now  recognized 
as  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  of  Upper  Canada 
With  an  eminent  degree  of  administrative  skill,  he  combined  ., 
large  amount  of  political  tact  and  sagacity.     He  is  an  able  con- 
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stitutu)iml  l.'iwyor,  .ind  a  rcnKirkably  skilful  debater,  iLsinu,  a- 
times,  to  a  noble  and  impassioned  eioquencc.  He  has  Ixeii 
diiiin£^  a  long  parliamentary  career,  a  great  pnrty  lender. 
Throngh  his  genial  manners  he  exercises  n  icmarkable  jiersonal 
inflneneo  over  those  with  whom  \io  comes  in  contact,  animint- 
iiig,  sometimes,  almost  to  a  fascination. 

Under  this  Conservative  Government  was  passed  a  measure 
for  which  the  Keform  party  had  long  striven,  and  which  their 
opponents  had  resolntely  resisted.  This  was  the  Act  ninkiiMr 
the  Legishitive  Conncil  an  elective  body.  Existing  menihers 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  seats  fv)r  life  ;  ])ut  twelve  members 
were  to  be  elected  biennially,  to  hold  oflice  for  the  term  of 
eight  years.  This  system  was  relinqnished  under  the  <  oii- 
fcdcratiou  Act,  but  a  str.mg  feeling  is  entertained  in  favour  of 
its  restoration.  Important  measi'ves  of  l.i  v  reform  wore  also 
enacted  during  this  parliamciitary  session. 

This  year  a  dreadful  railway  tragedy,  the  first  of  the  kiiul 

which  had  ever  happened  in  Canada,  caused  a  thrill  of  honor 

throughout  the  country.     On  the  12th  of  Aiarch,  a  p;issi  iigor 

train  proceeding  from  Toronto  to  Hamilton,  plunged  through  an 

open    drawbridge    in  the  Desjardens   Canal.      Seventy  persons 

were  killed,  among  them  Mr.  Zimmerman,  a  Bank  President,  and 

some  ot  our  most  prominent  citizens. 

Tlie  folloAving  J'ear,  June  2f),  a  still  more  terrible  disaster 
18S7,  occnrred  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence.  The  steamer 
*'  Montreal,"  with  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Scottish  emi- 
grants on  board,  took  fire  opposite  Cape  Rouge,  near  Quebec, 
and  bvirned  to  the  water's  edge.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  lives 
•>ver«j  lost  by  this  tragedy. 

The  continuance  of  the  Chinese  war,  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Sepoy  mutiny,  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  force  of  Britain's  arms, 
and  called  ftrt'th  the  intense  sympathy  of  Her  Majesty's  Cuui- 
dian  eul)jects.  The  awful  massacre  of  Cawnpore  caused  a 
fceli'ig  of  horror  throughout  the  Empire,  followed  by  one  of 
patriotic  exultation  on  the  heroic  relief  of  Lucknow.  Tiie 
names  of  the  veteran  Outram,  the  gallant  Campbell,  the 
chi\alric  Lawrence,  the  saintly  Havelock,  were  added  to  our 
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country 'a  hcjul-roll  of  iininort.'il  niomorles,  to  bo  to  her  sons  an 
iii^i)imtioii  to  palriotis::!,  to  plenty,  a:ul  to  duty,  forovor. 

A  coinpiu'jiiivo  fuilure  of  the  wheat  crop,  coincident  with  a 
d([iressioii  in  tho  English  money  market,  and  a  comnicrcial 
p;uiic  ill  tho  United  States,  together  with  tho  almost  total  ces- 
sation of  railway  construction,  produced  a  financial  crisis  of 
girai  severity  throughout  Canada.  This  was  aggravated  1)y  the 
over-importing  and  rash  speculations  in  stocks  and  real  estate 
which  had  been  stimulated  by  tho  abundant  expciidituro  of 
money  in  raihv.iy  enterprises.  AVheu  tho  crisis  came,  many  of 
llio  si  longest  mercnntilo  houses  fell  bc^fore  it.  Tho  inllated 
prices  (f  stcicks  and  real  estate  camo  tumbling  down,  and  many 
who  thought  themselves  rich  Tir  lifo  M'ero  reduced  to  insolvency. 

Iho  stagnation  in  trado  caused  a  great  falling  otF  in  tho  pub- 
lic revenue.  Tho  Government  had  to  as«umo  tho  payment  of 
the  interest  on  tho  railway  advances  and  on  tlio  Municipal  Loan 
Fund  debt,  amounting,  respectively,  to  $800,000  and  $400,00^ 
annually.  The  consequence  wsis  a  tlolieit  in  tho  public  halanco- 
shect  for  tho  year  of  $o40,000.  The  rapid  d-'vclopmc  .t  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  tho  elasticity  cf  public 
credit,  however,  wero  8U(!h  that,  u:id(!r  tho  Divine  blossing, 
prospeiity  soon  returned  to  crown  with  gladness  the  industry 
of  the  merchant,  tho  artisan,  and  tb.o  hiisbtindman. 

The  country  had  at  length  grown  tired  of  tlio  expense  and 
inconvenience  of  tho  removal  of  the  seat  of  govemmeut,  every 
four  years,  frcmi  Quebec  to  Toronto,  or  ';'ice versa.  On  account 
of  local  jealousies  and  sectional  interests,  however,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  two  provinces  could  not  agree  upon  any  per- 
manent sent  of  government.  Both  Houses  of  parliament, 
thcn^fore,  pjissed  reoolutions  during  tho  session,  requesting  Ilor 
Majesty  tho  Queen  to  finally  settle  t!io  qucotion,  by  tlie  selec- 
tion of  a  sito  for  tlio  new  c;ipi:,al. 

Towards  tho  close  of  tlie  year  Mr.  Tac^bo  resigned  tho  pre- 
miership and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Macdontdd,  who,  however, 
as  niinisterial  leader  in  tho  Assembly,  had  been  tho  real  head 
of  the  administration.  The  parliament  was  soon  after  dissolved, 
and  at  the  ensuing  general  election  each  political  party  strove 
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vigorously  to  obUiiu  a  ijarliamcntaiy  majority.  In  U[i):ir 
Canada  the  llcformcrs  had  the  preponderance,  and  Mr.  Bro-\, u, 
tho  leader  of  the  Opposition,  v.'as  elected  for  both  Toroi.iD 
and  North  Oxford.  In  Lower  Canada  tho  Kouges,  or  Freiieii 
Liberals,  were  decidedly  in  tho  minority. 

Since  the  union  of  the  Canadas  in  1840,  successive  ministrios 
had  succeeded,  for  tho  most  part,  in  carrying  their  measures  hy 
a  majority  from  each  province,  in  accordance  with  what  m.is 
known  as  tho  "double-majority"  principle,  adopted  in  order 
to  prevent  either  secti®n  of  the  country  from  forcing  unpalata- 
ble legislation  on  the  other.  The  Reform  i:)reponderance  in  the 
western  province  compelled  the  ministry  of  Mr.  John  A.  INIac- 
donald  to  abandon  this  "  double-majority  "  principle,  if  tlicv 
would  continue  in  office.  Tho  Government  measures  wore 
therefore  carried  chiefly  by  a  Lo"sver-Canadian  ministerial 
majority.  This  was  felt  by  tho  Upper-Canadian  Opposition  to 
be  all  the  more  galling,  because  the  Avealtli  and  population,  and 
consequently  the  contributions  to  tho  public  revenue,  of  tho 
western  province,  had  increased  relatively  much  more  than  had 
these  elements  of  prosperity  in  eastern  Canada.     This  soon  lod 

to  an  outcry  against  what  wa ; 
designated  as  *'  French  domina- 
tion;" and  the  persistent  advo- 
cacy of  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation by  population  was 
adopted  by  the  Heform  leaders 
of  Upper  Canada. 

Tho  most  conspicuous  and  in- 
fluential advocate  of  this  princi- 
ple was  Mr.  George  Brown,  tho 
editor  of  the  Toronto  *<  Globe," 
a  gentleman  who,  though  sel- 
dom holding  office,  has  largoly 
contributed  to  the  moulding  of 
tl  ipotitutions  and  political 
destiny  of  his  adopted  country.  Mr.  Brown,  like  many  of  the 
public  men  of  Canada,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  having  l)eeu 
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bi.iii  ill  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  1821.  Wlien  he  was  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  the  family  emigrated  to  Now  York.  Here  liis 
fiitlior,  Mr.  Peter  BroAvn,  a  gentleman  of  superior  abilities  and 
cultivated  literary  tastes,  entered  into  mercantile  pursuits.  He 
siil)sequently  established  a  weekly  journal,  the  "  British  Chron- 
icle," in  whose  columns  and  in  a  volume  of  essays,  ho  defended 
tin;  honour  of  Great  Britain  against  hostile  American  criticism. 

lu  1843  the  family  removed  to  Toronto,  and  the  following 
year  Mr.  George  Brown  became  the  publisher  of  the  "  Globe" 
newspaper,  which,  luider  his  vigorous  management,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  successful  journalistic  enterprises  of  Canada, 

Mr.  Brown's  iirst  public  employment  was  in  1849,  when,  as 
Government  commissioner  under  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine  ad- 
ministration, he  investigated  the  condition  of  the  Provincial 
Penitentiary,  and  procured  the  rectification  of  its  internal  man- 
ncfoment.  In  ^851  JNlr.  Brown  was  elected  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  county  of  Kent  in  the  parliament  of  Canada ;  and 
from  that  time  to  his  retirement  from  active  public  life,  subse- 
quent to  the  confederation  of  the  British  North  American 
provinces,  he  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  and  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  country.  As  a  speaker 
he  was  master  of  a  robust  and  courageous  eloquence.  As  a 
writer  he  cultivated  strength  rather  than  elegance  of  style. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  journal  under  his  control,  he  has 
contril)'  ted  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  mould  the  public 
opinion  and  influence  the  political  destiny  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Brown  resembled,  in  something  more  than  nationality, 
those  active  politicians,  his  fellow-countrymen,  Robert  Gourlay 
and  William  Lyon  Mackenzie.  He  possessed  the  same  inde- 
fatigable energy,  the  same  keenness  in  detecting  and  vigour 
in  denouncing  abuses,  and  the  same  tenacity  of  purpose,  which 
enabled  him  to  battle  for  years  against  formidable  opposition 
for  the  achievement  of  cherished  designs.  He  was,  however, 
of  sujierior  iLtellectual  ability  to  either  of  those  sturdy  pioneers 
in  tlie  rugged  path  of  political  reform.  Unlike  the  impetuous 
and  often  reckless  Mackenzie,  ho  possessed  the  sound  judgment 
which  enabled  him  to  confine  his  eSbrts  \\ithin  constitutional 
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Unfits,  and,  moru  fortunate  than  either  of  thoai,  no  \v  is  ,.  i- 
riititi  to  witness,  in  the  confederation  ot  British  T)ower  on  i.iiis 
continent,  the  inauguration  of  an  era  of  inCdeasr^d  prospci  itv 
and  progress  of  his  country,  to  the  attainment  of  which  he  had 
the  happiness,  in  large  degree,  to  contribute. 
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CHAPTER    XXXYI. 

"EEPRESENTATIOX  BY  POPULATION." 

The  New  Parliameiit,  1858  —  'J'hoinas  D'Arcy  McGco  —  The  Queen  eelects 
Ohawa  as  tlio  Permaneut  Capital  —  The  Opposition  Disapprove  her  Clioice 
—  A  False  Move  —  The  Ministry  Kesign,  and  Mr.  IJrown  I'ornia  a  Cabinet  — 
][  Defeated,  and  Resijjns  after  Two  Dayu' Tenure  of  Otlice  —  lion.  A.  T. 
(;ai  Tlie  Cartier-Macdonald  Ministry  Formed  — The  "Double-Shuffle" — 
Law  Reforms  —  Financial  Prosperity,  1859  —  Parliament  Meets  at  Quebec, 
l-(iO  — Visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  —  Victoria  Bridge  —  The  Party  Emblems 
(ontirtemps  —  Outbreak  of  War  of  Secession,  18(51  —  Increase  of  Canadian 
Popuhition  —  Retirement  of  Sir  Ednnind  Walker  Head. 

THE  general  elections,  after. the  dissolution  of  1857,  Avere 
held  in  midwinter,  «nd  the  iiio.-<t  strenuous  ctlbrts  were 
nmtle  by  tlie  rival  parties  to  gain  a  parliamentary  ma-  is3«. 
jority.  Rarely  has  political  excitement  been  so  intense.  Mr. 
Brown,  as  we  have  seen,  enjoyed  the  triumpa  of  a  double  re- 
turn, —  for  Toronto,  and  for  the  North  Riding  of  Oxford.  His 
pohtical  allies  in  Lower  Canada,  largely  on  account  of  his 
intense  Protestantism  provoking  the  hostility  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  in  that  province,  were  badly  beaten  at  the  poti;^. 
The  new  parliament  met  in  Toronto,  February  28.  xVnion;;^  it ^ 
ni:uiy  new  members  was  Thomas  D'Arcy  JSIcGec,  a  fc:'.',r 
enthusiastic  Irish  patriot,  and  partner  in  the  seditious  scheni  >s 
of  the  insurrectionary  leaders,  Mitchel  and  Meagher,  now 
returned  as  the  loyal  representative  of  "W.  st  Montreal.  Tf»e 
strength  of  parties  was  first  measured  in  the  choice  of  Speaker. 
The  ministerial  candidate  was  elected  by  seventy-nine  against 
forty-two  votes.  The  debate  on  the  address  was  long  and 
atrimonious.  The  Opposition,  led  by  Mr.  Brown,  vigorously 
assailed  the  ministry,  and  strongly  pressed  the  question  of 
representation  by  population.  It  was,  however,  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  sixty-four  to  tifty-two. 

The  question  of  the  seat  of  government,  we  have  seen,  had 
bt'cu  referred  for  final   decision   to   Her  Majesty  the   Queen. 
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That  decision  Avas  \unv  given  in  ftivour  of  Ottawa.  There  was 
nnich  to  commend  this  choice.  The  position  was  remote  fiom 
the  American  frontier.  It  was  pictnresquely  situated  on  one  of 
the  great  waterways  of  the  country,  which  formed  the  dividi no- 
line  between  the  two  provinces.  It  also  occupied  an  important 
strategic  military  position,  and  one  of  great  strength  and 
security  in  case  of  invasion.  The  disappointment,  however, 
of  several  Canadian  cities,  which  had  aspired  to  the  dignity  of 
becoming  the  capital,  caused  considerable  dissatisfaction  in 
their  respective  neighbourhoods.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
feeling,  the  Opposition  brought  forward  a  resolution  expressinij 
drep  regret  at  Her  Majesty's  choice,  which  was  carried,  on  the 
28th  of  July,  by  a  majority  of  fourteen.  It  was  a  false  move, 
and  2:)laced  the  Oi)position  in  apparent  antagonism  to  tlie 
sovereign.  The  ministry,  identifying  their  cause  with  hers, 
promptly  resigned,  and  immediately  won  a  large  amount  of 
public  sympathy. 

Mr.  Brown,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  was  invited  by  iho 
Governor-General  to  form  a  cabinet,  and  acceded  to  the 
request.  The  new  ministry,  although  containing  several  gen- 
tU  men  held  in  the  highest  (  teem  for  ability  and  intelligence,  * 
failed  to  command  a  majority  of  the  House.  Many  of  the 
members  repented  their  rash  vote  against  the  Queen's  decision, 
and,  by  a  division  of  seventy-one  to  thirty-one,  the  ministry 
was  defeated.  Mr.  Brown  requested  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, in  order  that  he  miglit  appeal  to  the  country;  but  this 
His  Excellency  declined  to  grant,  alleging  that  the  Iloiist-, 
being  newly  elected,  must  reflect  the  popular  will.  The  min- 
istry, therefore,  resigned,  after  a  tenure  of  office  of  only  two 
dnys.  The  action  of  the  Governor-General,  however,  gave 
.serious  umbrage  to  a  large  section  of  the  Reform  party,  and  his 
cn})scque:vt  course  was  su]>ject  to  much  adverse  criticism.   . 

Sir  Edmund  Head  now  invited  Mr.  Alexander  T.  Gait  to 


*  Its  inpn»Tters  wore :  Messrs.  George  Brown,  James  Morris,  Michael  Foley, 
John  JSaui Held  Matdonahl,  Oliver  Mowat,  and  Dr.  Conner,  for  Upper  Canada; 
and,  for  Lover  Canada,  Messrs.  Dorion,  Drummond,  Thibaudeau,  Lemieiix, 
Holton,  and  Laberge. 
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tbiMi  a  ministry.  Tliis  gentleman's  eminent  abilities,  and  dis- 
tiiiiriiished  career  as  Finance  Minister  of  Canada,  demand  a 
slioit  sketcli  of  his  personal  history.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Gait,  Esq.,  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  the  friend  and  biographer 
of  r>yron,  and  the  anthor  of  many  popular  novels  and  other 
works.  In  1820,  Mr.  Gait,  senior,  came  to  Canada  as  com- 
missioner of  the  Canada  Land  Company.  He  remained  in  the 
country  three  years,  founded  the  town  of  Guelph,  and  from 
him  the  town  of  Gait  takes  its  name.  In  1833,  his  sou  Alex- 
aiulor  entered,  as  a  junior  clerk, 
the  .service  of  the  British  Ameri- 
can Land  Company,  in  the  East- 
ern Townships,  being  then  a 
youth  in  his  sixteenth  year.  His 
bnsiness  talents  and  fidelity  led 
to  his  rapid  promotion  till  he  be- 
came chief  commissioner  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Gait  entered  par- 
liament in  1849,  and,  with  slight 
intervals,  has  ever  since  occupied 
a  prominent  position  in  public 
life.  His  personal  integrity, 
financial  ability,  and  moderation  of  character,  commanded  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  House.  But  that  very  moderation 
rather  disqualified  him  from  becoming  a  party  leader,  and  he 
'leolined  the  prottcred  honour.  Mr.  George  E.  Cartier  was 
now  invited  to  construct  a  cabinet.  This,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
John  A.  Macdonald,  he  succeeded  in  doing.  * 

The  new  premier  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  nepliews  of 
the  illustrious  discoverer  of  Canada,  whose  name  he  bears. 
He  was  born  in  1814,  at  St.  Antoine,  on  the  Chambly  liiver, 
(hilt  parish  having  been  for  generations  the  residence  of  the 
Cartier  family.  He  was  educated  at  the  Sulpitian  College  at 
Montreal,  and,  in  1835,  began  the  practice  of  law  in  that  city. 

*  It  contained  Messrs.  John  A.  Macdonald,  J' liii  Ross,  P.  Vankouglmet,  G. 
Sherwood,  and  Sidney  Sniitli,  for  Upper  Canada;  and  Messrs.  Cartier,  Gait, 
Iidsc,  ]}ell«'an,  Sicotti^  and  Alleyn,  for  Lower  Canada. 
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He  soon  rose  to  emtnemce  in  his  profession,   and,   in   li<\S,, 
entered  i)!irlijiniciit  as  the  member  for  Verch6res,  his  native 

county.  In  1856,  he  became  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  in  the  IMcX.il)- 
Tache  ministry,  and,  the  same  year, 
Attorney-General  for  LoAver  Canada 
in  the  Tache-]\Iacdonald  minis! rv. 
In  November,  1857,  he  became  tiie 
leader  of  the  Lower-Canadian  seidon 
of  the  Government,  of   which  Mr, 

J.    A.    Macdonald    was    premier, 

known  as  the  Macdonald-Carticr 
ministry.  The  events  of  Aui;iist, 
1858,  caused  a  transposition  of  these 
names,  and  the  formation  of  the  Cartier-Macdonald  ministry. 
Mr.  Cartier  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry  and  energy. 
He  was  an  admiral)le  si)caker  in  both  French  and  English,  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  a  successful  party  leader, 
commanding  the  confidence  of  an  immen-:?  majority  of  his 
French-Canadian  fellow-countrymen. 

On  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry,  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  became  the  occasion  of  an  outburst  of  condemna- 
tion from  t!ie  Reform  party.  A  clause  in  the  Independence  of 
Parliament  Act  provided  that  a  minister  resigning  any  office 
might,  within  a  month,  accept  another  without  going  back  to 
his  constituents  for  re-election.  Several  members  of  the  late 
Macdonald  administration  who  entered  the  new  cabinet  took 
advantage  of  this  Act  by  a  simple  exchange  of  departmental 
office.  This  action  was  strenuously  denomiced  by  the  Reform 
press,  under  the  designation  of  the  "  douhle  shuffle."  It  was, 
however,  on  an  appeal  to  the  courts,  sustained  by  law  ;  hut  the 
obnoxious  clause  of  the  Act  by  which  it  was  rendered  valid  was 
shortly  after  rescinded. 

Among  the  legislative  measures  of  the  session  were  acts 
raising  the  customs  duty  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  in- 
troducing the  decimal  system  of  currency,  and  defining  the 
privileges  of  the  franchise.     During  the  summer  the  pioneer 
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Atbnttc  tcle^raj)!!  cable  linkctl  together  in  wontlroua  fellowship 
the  Old  World  and  the  New ;  l>ut  scarcely  had  the  Queen's 
nnssagc  of  congratulation  to  the  Prcsideiit  of  the  United  Slates 
fl;i->l)ed  beneath  the  ocean's  bed,  when  couiraunication  was  inter- 
nii)tod,  and  the  permanent  union  by  tha  electric  wire  of  the 
c;itorn  and  western  continents  was  for  soxye  time  longer  post- 
polled. 

The  loyalty  of  Canada  to  the  British  throne  was  evidenced 
1)V  the  enthusiasm  with  which  her  sons  volunteered  for  onlist- 
niciit  in  the  Hundredth,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Regiment  for  tho 
regular  army.  With  the  close  of  the  year  passed  .away  one  of 
Canada's  purest  patriots,  the  Honourable  liobcrt  Daldwin,  to 
whose  memory  tlio  rival  political  parties  of  the  country  v:ed  ii?. 
paying  respect. 

The  legislation  of  the  parliamentary  session  which  opened  oit 
January  21),  embraced  several  important  acts.     One  of       i87». 
those  referred  to  the  consolidation  of  the  statutes  of  Upper  an.;l 
Lower  Canada,  which  was  at  length  successfully  completed,  and 
proved  of  immense  advantage  to  all  interested  in  the  transac- 
tion of  leg;d  business.     In  order  to  meet  the  continued  deficit 
in  tlie  revenue,  the  general  rite  of  customs  duties  was  increased 
to  twenty   per   cent.  ;    but    maiuifacturers    wore    increasingly 
favoured  by  the  admission  o{  raw  staples  free  of  duty.     The 
scat  of  government    question   was    finally  set    at    rest  by  the 
authorization  of  the  construction  of  parliament  buildings  of  a 
magnificent  character  at  the  selected  capital,     A  loyal  address 
to  Her  Majesty  was  cordially  voted,  conveying  u  i)ressing  invi- 
tation tiiat   the  Queen   or  some  meml>cr  of  the  royal  family 
should  visit  the  country  and  formally  open  the  Victoria  Rail- 
way Bridge  at  ^Montreal,  which  was  now  approaching  comple- 
tion. 

The  announcement  was  made  to  parliament  by  the  Governor- 
General,  that  the  project  of  a  union  of  the  Britisli  North  Amer- 
ican provinces  had  been  the  subject  of  a  correspondence  with 
the  Home  Government.  At  a  great  Reform  gathering  held  in 
Toronto  in  November,  resolutions  were  passed  tending  to  the 
same  result,  and  asserting  the  necessity  for  local  sclf-govern- 
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nieiit  of  the  provinces,  with  ii  joint  eentnil  authority  lor  |l|(. 
niaiiJigoment  of  common  interests. 

As  ii  result  of  tlie  new  taritl'  und  of  an  :ibuntlant  harvest,  I  lie 
revenue  of  the  year  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  exijendj. 
tnrc.  Over  two  thousand  miles  of  railway  were  now  iu  o^x  .a- 
tlon,  and  were  rapidly  develoj)ing  the  resources  of  the  counli  v. 
The  pul)lic  debt  had  increased  to  over  fifty-four  millions;  )>ut 
the  whole  h:vd  been  incurred  in  promoting  internal  unprove- 
ment  and  none  of  it  for  that  incubus  of  many  other  countries  — 
the  support  of  fleets  or  armies. 

In  the  neighbouring  republic  of  the  United  States  the  ap- 
proach of  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  hostile  forces 
of  lil)erty  and  slavery  was  precipitated  by  the  brave  but  futile 
invasion  of  Virginia  by  John  Brown,  for  the  liberation  of  iho 
bondmen,  and  by  his  heroic  death  upon  the  scaffold. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  the  Canadian  legislature  assembled 
1800.  in  Quebec,  to  which  city  it  had  foi  the  last  time  re- 
moved. A  despatch  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  announced 
that  Iler  jNIajesty,  unable  to  leave  the  seat  of  the  empire,  would 
be  represented  at  the  opening  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  by  tlio 
Frince  of  Wales.  A  vote  of  $20,000  was  therefore  included 
in  the  estimates,  to  give  a  loyal  reception  to  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne. 

During  this  session  ]\Ir.  Brown  introduced  two  important 
resolutions,  embodying  the  conclusions  of  the  Toronto  Reform 
convention  of  the  previous  year.  The  flrst  declared  "  That  tlic 
existing  legislative  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canacla  had  failed 
to  realize  the  anticipations  of  its  promoters  ;  that  it  had  resulted 
in  a  heavy  debt,  grave  political  abuses,  and  universal  dissatis- 
faction ;  and  that  from  the  antagonism  developed  through  dif- 
ference of  origin,  local  interest  and  other  causes,  the  union  in 
its  present  form  could  no  longer  be  continued  with  advaiitiiire 
to  the  people."  The  second  resolution  asserted  "  That  the  tr  ic 
remedy  for  these  evils  would  be  found  in  the  formation  of  two 
or  more  local  governments,  to  Avhich  should  be  committed  all 
matters  of  a  sectional  character,  and  the  erection  of  some  joint 
authority  to  dispose  of  the  affairs  common  to  all." 
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ihese  resolutions  were  rejected  by  the  House  —  tho  first  by 
;i  vote  of  sixty-seven  to  thirty-six  ;  tho  second  by  a  voto  of 
8CVi'iity-four  to  thirty-two  ;  but  the  principh'S  -which  tliey  cx- 
nn  'sed,  though  si^orned  at  the  time,  were  destini^d  to  prevail, 
and  to  become  incorporated  in  tho  present  constitution  of  the 
dominion. 

'i'ho  ministry  was  sustained  during  tho  session  by  largo 
inaiorities,  and  tho  House  adjourned,  May  19,  to  meet  three 
nidiitlis  later,  in  order  to  give  a  tiding  welcome  to  tho  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Throughont  the  country  tho  anticipated  visit  of  the  son  of  our 
beloved  sovereign  evoked  the  most  loyal  enthusiasm.  Every 
town  and  village  on  his  proposed  route  was  decked  in  galu 
dress.  On  July  23,  H.  M.  Ship  "  Hero,"  with  an  accompany- 
iii<i-  ileet  of  man-of-war  vessels,  bearing  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  suite,  reached  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  amid  tho  thunder- 
in""  of  cannon  and  the  loyal  cheers  of  tho  people. 

The  progress  of  tho  royal  party  was  a  continued  ovation. 
After  visiting  Halifax,  St.  John,  Frederictou,  and  Charlotte- 
town,  they  were  welcomed  to  Canada  by  the  Governor-General 
;ind  a  brilliant  suite  at  Gasp6,  August  14.  On  tho  17th  the 
royal  fleet  sailed  up  the  gloomy  gorge  of  the  Saguenay,  and 
the  thunders  of  its  cannon  awoke  the  immemorial  echoes  of  the 
lofty  cliffs  of  Capes  Trinity  and  Eternity.  The  following  day 
the  Prince  reached  Quebec,  and  was  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  magnificent  site  of  the  many-ramparted  and  grand  old  his- 
toric city.  After  receiving  a  loyal  address  from  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  tho  royal  progress  was  resumed. 

On  the  25th  of  the  month,  amid  the  utmost  pomp  and 
pageantry,  in  the  name  of  his  august  mother,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  drove  the  last  rivet  of  the  magnificent  bridge  that  bears 
her  name.  Bestriding  the  rapid  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
hor(^  nearly  two  miles  wide,  on  four  and  twenty  massive  piers 
—  the  centre  span  being  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide 
and  sixty  feet  above  high-water  mark  —  it  is  one  of  the  grandest 
achievements  of  engineering  skill  in  the  world.  It  cost  six  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  was  desigae4  and  brought  to 
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Luunivj,  jimu  iiaimss  swepr  over  ine  eann,  consuming  ino  lorosi, 
houses,  barns,  crops,  and  the  towns  of  Newcastle  and  Douglas, 
with  several  ships  upon  the  stocks.  Resistance  was  in  vain  and 
escape  almost  impossible.  The  only  hope  of  eluding  the  tornado 
of  fire  was  to  plunge  into  the  rivers  and  marshes,  and  to  cower 
in  the  water  or  ooze  till  the  waves  of  flame  had  passed.     Tiie 
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'louse  in  1.S14,  lio  did  not  summon  it  again  till  1817.  Throo 
'uccessive  parliaments  proving  intractable,  were  promptly  dis- 
solved. Foi-  ton  years  the  province  was  virtually  witliout  par- 
liamentary government.  Yet  the  Governor  was  emphaticallv  a 
>nan  of  action.  lie  attempted  the  collection  of  tlio  quit-rents 
by  seizure  and  forced  sales.  So  much  property  and  produce 
were  thrown  upon  the  markets,  tiiat  many  farmers  were  almost 
ruined  l)y  Iheir  efforts  to  pay  this  obnoxious  tax,  so  long  rall.n 
into  desuetude.  Public  indignation,  denied  expression  tln-ouoh 
parliamentary  channels,  found  vent  in  tunudtiions  ]»()piil,.ir 
asseml)lies.      Charges  of  mal-administration  were   fonnulal(Ml 
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the  government.  The  irrepressii)lo  conflict  between  the  (wo 
brandies  of  the  legislature  with  reference  to  tlio  control  of  tlio 
revenues  became  again  the  occasion  of  acrimonious  disimtos 
resuhing  in  a  dead-lock.  The  Governor  dissolved  the  House 
which  made  the  new  parliament  for  a  time  more  tractahlc.  J^ 
1823  Governor  Sinythe  died,  and  was  succeeded  the  followinrr 
vear  bv  Sir  Howard  Dourrlas.     In  the  intorliiK  flm  o-r.vn 
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iTuv!iixmc(Mlie  invasion  of  Kevv  Brunswick  for  the  allecrecl  vio- 
lalioa  of  intcnuitioujil  peace.  The  royal  troops  were  on  the 
akrt,  and  a  single  hasty  act  might  have  phmged  the  two  coun- 
tries into  war.  The  two  Governments,  liowovcr,  agreed  to  sub- 
mit the  question  in  dispute  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
so  the  excitement  gradually  died  out. 
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Campbell .  who  was  received  with  cnihusiasni  by  his  Highland 
countrynivMi.  The  Assembly  had  long  l)ccn  desirous  for  respon- 
sible government,  itnd  the  control  of  the  pul)lic  revenues.  It 
now  oll'c  red  to  grant  a  sufficient  civil-list  on  their  surrcaider, 
and  refused  to  vote  supplies  till  its  demand  was  conceded.  The 
d^olonial  Office,  at  length,  granted  the  petition  ;  but  k?ir  Donald 
Campbell  dying,  in  1850,  it  was  reserved  for  his  successor,  ►Sir 
Alexander  Bannerman,  to  carry  into  ctl'ect  that  change  of  con- 
stitution. Postal  and  revenue  reforms  were  elVected,  and  in  the 
session  of  185-^,  the  parliamentary  suH'rago  was  made  universal. 
Ill  185-t,  Sir  Doniinick  Daly  became  (i(»vcnw>r   oiwi    ♦!.-.  ^ - 
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roar  of  the  wind  and  fire,  the  crackling  and  crashing  of  the 
pines,  the  bellowing  of  the  terrified  cattle,  and  the  glare  of  the 
conllagratioii  were  an  asseml)lage  of  horrors  sufficient  to  appall 
the  stoutest  heart.  A\'hen  that  fatal  night  had  passed,  the 
thriving  towns,  villages  and  farms  over  an  area  of  five  thousand 
sijuare  miles  were  a  charred  and  blackened  desolation.     A  mil- 
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report,  but  the  Colonial  Office,  in  tlio  interest  of  the  propria mv 
rejected    the    report  of  the    conunissioners  as  exceediii"-  tlicir 
authority.     Thus  this  promising  plan  for  the  settlement  of  ihis 
vexed  question  fell  to  the  ground. 

To  conclude  the  subject,  we  will  narrate  the  final  adjustiiuiit, 
although  out  of  chronological  order.  Wi<en  the  proviiuo 
entered  the  Dominion  of  C'anada,  in  187;'),  a  loan  of  $.S()(»,(M)i) 
was  guaranteed  it  to  purchase  and  re-allot  thes(;  proprietary 
estates.  In  1875,  connnissioners  were  ai)[)ointed  to  detenniiki 
tho  value  of  the  estates  whose  sale,  under  the  i)rovisi(»ns  of  t|„. 
Act,  was  made  compulsory.  Thus,  at  length,  after  long  ^,.ars 
of  strenuous  endeavour,  and  at  a  iary:e  money  cost,  this  nn. 
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The  commercial  development  of  New  Brunswick  had  h^n 
very  rapid.  Her  timber-trade  and  ship-building  industry  hml 
been  fostered  by  tho  exclusion  of  the  Americans  from  tlu; 
British  West  Indies.  An  important  trade  between  those  islands 
and  the  maritime  provincea  had  grown  up ;  sugar,  mola.  .t-s, 
and,  wo  are  sorry  to  say,  rum,  being  exchanged  in  large  quiui- 

tities    for   fimhor    nnrl    -fiw^li  T.^     1  U^ln     1 
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means  ot  a  money-vote,  over  the  Administration.  In  1832,  it 
requostccl,  by  resolution,  a  return  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tui'os  of  the  crown-lund  fund.  The  request  was  discourteously 
refused.     The  Assembly,  thereupon,  appointed  delegates  to  lay 
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i!il  adjustincut, 
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Ktlward  Island  Railway,  liut  the  GovernnKMit  found  difficulty 
in  raising  the  moiu'y  for  the  undertaking.  The  province  natur- 
ally looked  to  the  Dominion  for  assistance.  A  general  election 
ill  1.S73  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  legislature  favourable  to 
union.  A  d(>putation  visited  Ottawa,  which  ell'ected  conditions 
of  union  mutually  acc(>piable  lO  ilie  Domniion  and  tlu^  province. 
The  island  surrendered  its  revenues,  and  the  Dominion  assumed 
the  cost  of  the  railway,  the  civil  list,  and  public  administration. 
It  also  advanced  the  siun  of  $<S()(),()()0  to  i)urchaso  the  pro- 
nrietary  estates,  assumed  a  del)t  comi)nted  at  $4,7()l,Or)0, 
ami  agreed  to  pay  annually  $30,000,  and  a  subsidy  of  eighty 
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list  mil.  Ills  resignaiioii  ■was,  iiicrciorc,  acceptea,  ana  ibir 
John  ILirvcy  was  appointed  as  his  successor,  1837.  Under  the 
conciliatory  policy  and  constitutional  rule  of  the  new  Governor, 
harmony  Avas  at  length  restored  between  all  the  branches  of  the 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 


CONFEDERATION   ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  Bntisli  North  Ajnerica  Act  passes  the  Imperial  Piirlianicnt,  March  2b  1867 

—  Provisions  of  the  New  Constitution  — The  Dominion  Parliament —  i^crin- 

lative  Kepre.seiitati()ii—I?eHpective. Jurisdiction  of  the  Dotninioii  and  I'n.y. 

inees  —  The  Judiciary  —  Customs,  etc.  —  Local  Lej^islatuies  —  Inaii;,niial idii 

of   tho  New    Constitution,   July   1  —  Titles  of   Honour    Conferred  — I  irst 
ri,.!. ;....«■        i,'!.^ J-: ■t.^..:\ 
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at  the  foot  of  tlio  throne  a  i)rayor  for  the  control  of  tho  crown- 
land  rcvcmu'.  iSlv.  Stanl(>y,  tlio  Colonial  Secretary,  promised 
a  redress  of  tlie  grievances,  but  tho  Governor  and  Council  A\\\ 
refus(>d  to  made  the  surrcndci-. 

Tho  Nova  Scotia  and  New  ]>runswick  Land  Company,  com- 
posed of  English  capitalists,  formed  in  1831,  and  incorporutod 
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old  antagonist  at  Stony  Crock  and  Lundy's  Lane. 

Both  parties  now  withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  referred 
the  mutter  to  Lord  Ashhnrton  and  Daniel  Webster,  as  commis- 
sioners for  their  respective  countries.      The  award,  given  in 
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It,  March  2H,1K67 


stn.ffcs,  and,  on  the  28th  of  Mnrch,  received  the  royal  absent, 
uud  l)ecanio  the  law  of  the  enii)ire.  The  following  day  Avas 
passed  the  Canada  Railway  Loan  Act,  Avhieh  empowered  the 
Imperial  Government  to  guarantee  a  loan  of  three  million 
pounds  sterling  for  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  Kail- 
•\V!iy,  now  become  a  political,  as  well  as  a  conuneicial  and 
military  necessity  for  the  new  nationality. 

The  Act  of  Union  i)rovides  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  as 
vho  new  imt  <  was  named,  should  consist  of  the  provinces  of 
ri)i)er  and  i-  wer  Canada  (designated,  respectively,  Ontario, 
;mtl  (Quebec),  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  exist- 
jiiir  limits  of  Avlii<'li  w-.v/^  ♦- 
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kgislature.  Mr.  Crane  was  called  to  the  Executive  Council. 
^Ir.  Wilmot  was  made  a  (Queen's  Counsellor.  Lord  Glenelg's 
portrait  was  placed  above  the  Speaker's  chair  in  the  Assembly 
Cliamber  at  Fredericton,  where  it  still  hangs,  —  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  responsible  goveninient 
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iiiuiougii  tne  uonservative  Asscml)ly  micl  endorsed  the  olaiiii 
of  the  Governor  to  make  crown  appointments  independent  of 
popular  control,  yet  it  strenuously  objected  to  liis  first  ai)point- 
ment,  that  of  his  son-m-Iaw,  Mr.  Readc,  to  be  Provmciul  Sec- 
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necessary  property  qualification,  -the  possession  of  real  cstutr 
to  the  value  of  four  tliousand  dollars,  and  residenee  i,,^  i),, 
provuice  (or,  if  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  in  the  district^  lo. 
which  they  arc  appointed.  "^ 

The  Speaker  of  the  Senate  is  appointed  by  the  cnnvn  Ho 
may  vote  on  all  questions,  but  when  the  House  is  vumlW 
divided,  he  can  oidy  give  a  negative  vote. 

The  House  of  Connnons,  a^s  first  constituted,  consi.stcM]  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one  members  :  eighty-two  for  ()„t,no. 
s.xty-fivo  for  Quebec;  nineteen  for  Kova  Scotia,  and  sixteen 
for  ^ew  Brunswick.  On  the  re-adjustment  of  repn>sent..,tiou 
111  accordance  with  the  census  of  LS71,  after  the  admission  of 
I  rinco  Ldward  Island,   IVfanitoba.  suu]  BrlflJ.   <^,.i.....i.:,.    ., 
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1842,  yielded  the  larger  and  more  valuable  territory  to  the 
United  States,  to  the  intense  chagrin  of  tiuj  colonists,  who  eon- 
ceived  tliat  their  rights  were  sacrificed  to  Imi)erial  interest «. 
The  Asiiburtoii  treaty  also  fixed  the  forty-tifth  i)arallel  of  lati- 
tude as  tiie  dividing  line  westward  from  the  disputed  territory 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  bouml- 
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ton.     The  Society  for  the  Proijagation  of  the  GoHpel  greatly 

•  His  father,  tbe  Hon.  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Odell,  vras  the  first  Provincial 
Secretary  of  New  Brunswick.  Father  and  son  held  the  office  for  the  long 
period  of  sixty  years. 
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tutious,  hanks,  l)anking,  currency,  coining,  and  insolvency ; 
criminal  law,  marriage,  and  divorce  ;  pul)lic  works,  railways, 
and  canals.  A\liore  there  is  common  jurisdiction  with  the  local 
legislatures,  as  in  tlio  encouragement  of  innnigratiou  and  agri- 
culture, the  Acts  of  the  Dominion  parliament  are  of  paramount 
authority,  and  can,  in  case  of  antagonism,  supersede  the 
ordinances  of  the  inferior  legislatures. 

The  appointment  and  maintenance  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Sui)('rior,  District,  and  County  Courts  of  the  several  provinces, 
is  the  i)rer()gative  aiul  duty  of  the  Governor  in  Council.  The 
Judges  hold  ollice  for  lite,  or  till  forfeiture  for  misconduct; 
and  arc  selected  from  the  bars  of  their  respective  provineos. 
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retary,  on  tho  death,  in  1844,  of  the  lion.  AVm.  Odell,  who  had 
hold  that  oflico  since  1.S18.*  ]Mr.  Wilmot  lu-ijed  tho  constit.i- 
tional  principle  that  the  ministers  of  tho  crown  shoidd  he 
directly  responsihle  to  the  people.  Tho  Assembly,  however, 
wag  not  prepared  for  its  adoption.  In  1847,  Earl  Gray,  the 
C(donial  Secretarv,  in  a  desnatelutoSiii 
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*  It  cost  over  $80,000,  and  was  consecrated  free  of  debt  —  principally  through 
tLo  liberality  of  bountiful  friends  in  England.  Its  seats  are  all  free  aud  un- 
reserved, as  are  those  of  sixty-four  other  churches  in  the  diocese. 
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provincial  loans  ;  the  appointment  and  maintenance  of  provin- 
cial  oHicors ;    the    management   of   provincial   lantls,  prison.s 
hospitals,  and  asylums  ;  municipal  institutions ;  local  improve- 
ments ;    education,   and   matters   afiecting   property  and   civil 
rights. 

On  the  first  of  July,  hy  royal  proclamation,  the  Act  of  Cod- 
federation  came  into  force,  and  "svith  the  parental  hlessiu"-  of 
the  mother  country,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  set  forth  on  its 
high  career.  On  that  day  the  new  constitution  Avas  fonnaliv 
inaugurated  at  Ottawa,  and  Lord  IMonck  Avas  sworn  in  as  the 
Governor-General  of  tlio  confederated  jirovinces.  lie  after- 
Avards  signalized  Her  INlajcsty's  approA'ai  of  the  union   in  coii- 
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fostered  and  slinndatod  the  growth  of  the  Anglican  Chiiivli 
in  the  province  of  Xow  Ih-unswick.  The  Cathcdnd  ("Imivli 
is  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  examples  of  ccclosiasii- 

cal    architecture    in    il,(. 

Dominion.* 

In  18:)4,  the  Hon.  ,1. 
_EI T 11— . 
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ly  through 
je  aud  un- 


gmM^otliG  discussion  by  the  coincident  Fenian  invasion  of  the 
provinces.  The  Legislative  Council  passed  an  address,  express- 
ing tlie  desire  that  the  Imperial  Government  ^vould  carry  out 
the  Quebec  scheme.     Governor  Gordon  heartily  endorsed  theii- 
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lion.  II.  L.  Langovin,  . 
Hon.  A.  T.  G;ilt,    . 
Hon.  W.  Mac(h)ngan,   . 
lion.  Alexander  Cainplxdl, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Chapais, 
Hon.  E.  Kenny,     . 
Hon.  Sir  George  E.  Cartier, 
Hon.  S.  L.  Tilley,  . 
Hon.  W.  P.  Howland,   . 
Hon.  r.  Mitcliell,  . 
Hon.  A.  G.  Archibald,  . 


Secretary  of  State  of  Canada. 

Minister  of  Finance. 

Miiustcr  of  Pnblic  Works. 

I'ostinaster-Gcneral. 

Minister  of  Agricultnro. 

Receiver-General. 

Minister  of  Militia. 

Minister  of  C'nstoms. 

Minister  of  Inland  Kevenuo. 

Minister  of  M.arino  and  Fisheries. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Pr()\  iiices. 


The  elections  for  the  Dominion  parliament  and  for  the  several 
local  legislatures  took  place  during  tlic  summer.  The  Dominion 
parliament  met  at  Ottawa  for  tlio  transaction  nf  Kn^-i'— •  -- 
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became  exceedingly  restive  under  "svliat  it  called  the  ♦'despotism 
of  Downing  Street,"  buttlio  more  Conservative  Council  rejected 
tbo  bounty  bill,  and  thus  broug  t  about  the  re-action  of  quiet. 

The  visit  of  the  Trinco  of  >\'ales,  in  ISCO,  called  forth  tiie 
p-itriotisni  of  the  people.  The  city  of  the  U.  E.  I^oyalists 
vorthlly  sustained  the  renutatioii  of  its  fonn 
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federate  provinces,  Avas  succeeded  in  office  hy  the  lliirlit  Jl,,,), 
Sir  John  Young,  Baron  Li.sgar,  P.  C,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  :M.  (;.' 

His  Excellency  Avas])orn  at  Bom- 
bay, in  1<S()7.  He  was  cducat,.,] 
at  Eton  and  (Corpus  Christi  ( 
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lege,  Oxford.  II(>  was  ('iii,,f 
Secretary  for  Ireland  from  Ls.^q 
to  185-"),  and  su1)K>quently  Lord 
High  Commissioner  for  tlio 
Ionian  Islands,  and  Governor  of 
New  South  AV^ales. 

Considerable        dissatisfaction 
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action.  The  Smith  nnnistry,  finding  itself  opposed  to  l.oth 
Governor  and  Council,  resigned,  and  Mr.  Tilley  was  iiu.iiu 
called  to  the  hend  of  alfairs.  A  popular  re-action  In  favour  of 
confederation  took  i)lace.  A  general  election  resulted  in  a  \:\v<r,, 
majority  of  HU()port(>rs  of  the  I'ilh'y  administration.  Inii)!, 
resolutions  were  triumphantly  passed,  and  Union  delegates  nrc,. 
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loll  into  the  hands  of  a  few  absentee  jDroprictors.  The  grantees 
petitioned  for  separation  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  for  tho  establish- 
ment of  a  distinct  government.  This  petition  was  granted  in 
IT 70,  when  there  were  only  five  resident  proprietors,  and  a 
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assumed.  'My.  Homo  Avitlidrew  liis  opposition,  and  accepted 
ollice  in  tlic  Dominion  Government  as  rresident  of  the  Execu- 
tive Couufil,  and  subsequently  as  8ecr(>tary  of  State  for  the  I'rov- 
inces.  This  act  was  bitterly  condenmed  by  many  of  his  friends 
as  a  l)reach  of  trust,  and  he  gained  his  re-election  on  his  return 
to  his  constituents  only  after  a  severe  contest.  The  h)cal 
opposition  to  the  union,  however,  gradually  subsided,  and  the 
generous  treatment  by  the  sister  provinces  of  the  distressed 
jlshermcn  of  Kova  Scotia,  whose  staple  industry  had  proved 
this  year  a  disastrous  failure,  also  tended  to  mitigate  the  anti- 
confederation  feeling.  The  Hon.  Edward  Kenny  succeeded 
Mr.  Howe  as  President  of  the  Council,  and  the  folhnvino-  vo^^ 
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months,  they  uistnictcd  the  island  ^v^th  their  rival  claims.  Jii 
the  epriiifj  of  1787,  Patterson  "was  peremptorily  recalled,  and 
letired  into  (>bscurity.  By  a  compromise,  the  escheated  lands, 
which  had  greatly  increased  in  value,  remained  in  the  possession 
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hutulred    and   liftv   fniMllies    in    (he    iMJaiid.     ( 
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PatterMon,  one  of  tlie  ^'nrntecH,  wan  appointetl   (list  (iovi  i 
IIo  arrived  in  1770,  and  (hreo  year.s  later  (lie  first  p:iili:iiii,.|it 
Bat  in  C'liarlot(e(o\vn.     The  (Jovernnient  <(»nsis(rd  of  a  I 
tenaii(-(ioVernor,  :i  eoinhined  Kxeeiillve  and   Leg:sla(iv«>  ( 
cil,  an<l  a  Le;.nsla(ive   AsHenihly   of  eighteen   meinheis.     Tli 
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.>^...».   ,.u-^xc-ss,  mo  war  of  1813-14  not  f)dreontil)lv  .iffocfin  . 
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Tlio  Macdonnld-Dorioii  Ministry  Resign  —  The  Tachd-Mactlonalil  Ministry 
Fornuul  and  Defeated  —  A  D«ad-lock  Ensncs  —  A  Coalition  lilinistry  rormcd 
to  Briiij;  abont  tbo  Confederation  of  the  Provinces  —  Sonthern  Refugw's  in 
Canada  Seize  American  Steamers  on  Lake  Ti^ric,  and  Flnnder  Banks  at  St. 
Albans  —  Canadian  Government  Guards  Frontier  —  Tbe  Growth  of  Con- 
federati(»n  Sentiment  —  Cbarlottctown  and  Quebec  Conferences  —  The  Cana- 
dian  Parliament  Adopts  the  Confederation  Scheme  —  Anti-Confederation 
Movement  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  —  Close  of  the  American  War  — 
Slavery  Abolished  —  Assassination  of  President  Lincoln  —  Canadian  Sym- 
pathy —  Death  of  Sir  E.  P.  Taehd  and  Lord  Palmerstou  —  The  Seat  of 
Government  Removed  to  Ottawa. 

THE  affjiirs  of  the  con.  try  were  fast  approaching  a  crisis. 
A  i^olitical  dcad-loclc  was  imminent.  During  the  recess, 
the  ministry  still  further  lost  ground,  Mr.  Macdougall,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  openly  renounced  the  principle  of 
representation  by  population  as  impracticable,  and  evoked  the 
bitter  opposition  of  Mr,  Brown  and  his  influential  organ,  the 
'*  Globe."  The  ministry  received  a  severe  blow  in  the  defeat 
of  Mr.  Albert  N,  Kichards,  who  had  been  assigned  the  vacant 
ofl5ce  of  Solicitor-General.  On  his  appeal  to  his  constituents 
for  re-election,  his  jirevious  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
iivc  was  convci*ted  into  a  minority  of  seventy-five. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  at  Quebec,  February  19, 
1804.  speculation  was  rife  as  to  what  course  ministers  would 
pu'-suc.  The  debate  on  the  address  passed  without  the  propo«i- 
tiou  of  any  amendment  by  the  Opposition,  but  the  ministry 
found  themselves  without  a  working  majority,  and  soon  resigned 
their  portfolios. 

Mr.  Blair,  the  Provincial  Secretary  of  the  late  administra- 
tion, was  requested  to  construct  a  new  cabinet,  but  failed  in  the 
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attempt.  Sir  E.  P.  Tach6  now  essayed  the  difficult  task,  "with 
better  success.*  The  programme  of  the  new  administration 
promised  a  vigorous  militia  policy  i  commercial  union  with  the 
mafitime  provinces,  and  an  earnest  effort  to  maintain  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States,  which  that  country  had  threatened  to 
abrogate.  The  vexed  question  of  representation  remained 
unsettled,  the  fruitful  source  of  future  difficulty.  The  new 
ministry,  soon  after  its  organization,  only  escaped  defeat  on  a 
direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  by  a  majority  of  two.  After 
a  nion^^h's  straggle  for  existence,  it  succumbed  to  a  hostile  vote 
of  sixty  to  fifty-eight. 

The  anticipated  doad-lock  had  now  arrived.  Parties  were  so 
equally  balanced  that  neither  could  carry  en  the  government  of 
the  country  ago  Inst  the  opposition  of  the  other.  Every  consti- 
tutional method  of  solving  the  difficulty  had  been  exhausted. 
Dissolution  of  parliament  and  change  of  ministry  brought  no 
relief.  The  application  of  the  double-majority  principle  was 
found  impracticable,  and  representation  by  population  under 
existing  conditions  was  unattainable.  The  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  appeared  most  feasible  was  the  h)ng-c()ntcmplatcd 
plan  of  a  union  of  the  North  American  provinces,  with  a  central 
"joint  authority"  and  local  self-government. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  the  very  day  of  the  defeat  of  the 
ministry,  a  select  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Brown  was  chair- 
man, reported  in  favour  of  a  "federation  system,  applied 
cither  to  Canada  alone,  or  to  the  whole  British  North  American 
provinces."  Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Government, 
^h".  Brown  spoke  to  several  supporters  of  the  Administration, 
strongly  urging  that  the  present  crisis  should  be  utilized  in 
settling  forever  the  constitutional  difficulties  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  also  assuring  them  that  he  was  prepared  to 
co-operate  with  the  existing,  or  any  other  administration,  that 

*  It  embraced  the  folloAving  members :  —  Sir  E.  P.  Tach6,  and  Messrs.  Car- 
tier,  Gait,  Cliapais,  MuGoo,  and  Langcvin,  for  Lower  Canada ;  and  for  Upper 
Canada,  Messrs.  John  A.  Mucdunald,  Cumx)bell,  Bucbauan,  Foley,  Simx^son,  and 
Cockb"  u. 
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would  deal  -svith  the  question  promptly  and  fully,  "vvith  a  view  to 
iti  filial  settlement.* 

Tliis  i)roftcr  led  to  an  interview  between  Mr.  Brown  and 
Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Gait.  These  gentlemen  agreed  that 
nothing  but  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  crisis  and  the  hope  of 
settling  the  sectional  troubles  of  the  province  forever,  couU 
justify  their  combining  for  connnon  political  action.  Witli  a 
view  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  after  prolonged 
negotiation  and  consultation  of  political  supporters  on  both 
sides,  ]\Ir.  Brown  entered  the  cabinet  as  President  of  the 
Council,  and  associated  with  him,  as  representatives  of  the 
Reform  party,  Mr.  "VVilham  Macdougall  as  Provincial  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Oliver  Mowat  as  Postmaster-General.  This  coalition 
was  very  generally  received  with  extreme  satisfaction,  as  a  de- 
liverance from  the  bitter  strife  of  parties  which  had  so  long 
distracted  the  country. 

Contemporary  events  now  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  a 
strong  Government.  The  continued  successes  of  the  Northern 
armies  in  the  fratricidal  conflict  in  the  United  States,  made 
Canada  the  asylum  of  many  Southern  refugees.  Disregarding 
the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality,  these  refugees  organized  suc- 
cessive raids  upon  the  Northern  States  from  the  territory  which 
gave  them  shelter  —  careless  whether  they  embroiled  a  neutral 
country  in  war  with  her  powerful  neighbour,  or  jirobably 
anxious  to  bring  about  a  collision  between  the  North  and  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  month  of  September,  a  gang  of  Southern  desperadoes 
seized  two  American  steamers  on  Lake  Erie,  with  the  design  of 
releasing  the  Confederate  prisoners  on  Johnson's  Island,  and  of 
destroying  the  shipping  on  the  lake.  The  attempt  wa,s  in- 
effectual ;  but  a  more  successful  hostile  effort  was  made  on  the 
Lower-Canadian  frontier  about  a  month  later.  A  body  of 
twenty-three  refugees  attacked  the  banks  of  St.  Albans,  in 
Vermont,  and  hastily  retreated  across  the  border  with  $233,000 


*  This  paragraph,  with  jveral  of  tho  Btatements  which  follow,  aro  taken 
vcrhalim  from  tho  mcraorandnm  read  to  tho  IIouso  on  tho  23ct  of  Juno,  oxplain- 
ing  the  negotiationa  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry. 
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of  ill-gotten  booty,  having  added  the  crime  of  murder  to  that 
of  robbery.  Fourteen  of  the  raiders  were  arrested,  but  were 
subsequently  discharged  by  Judge  Coursel,  of  Montreal.  The 
illegal  surrender  to  them  of  $90,000  of  the  stolen  money  — 
which  the  Canadian  Government  had  subsequently  to  repay  — 
and  the  growing  sympathy  for  the  South  of  a  portion  of  tho 
Canadian  press  and  people,  embittered  the  relations  between  tho 
two  countries,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty,  which  soon  took  place.  To  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  these  raids,  the  Canadian  Government  distributed  a 
patrol  force  of  thirty  volunteer  companies  along  the  more 
exposed  points  of  the  frontier.  An  ' '  Alien  Act "  was  also 
passed,  enabling  the  Executive  summarily  to  arrest  suspicious 
characters. 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  colonial  confederation  was  attiact- 
iiig  increased  attention  in  the  British  North  American  provinces. 
As  we  have  previously  seen  in  this  history,  at  different  periods 
various  schemes,  more  or  loss  comprehensive,  had  been  pro-. 
posed  as  a  solution  of  the  governmental  difficulties  from  which 
they  were  suffering,  and  as  tho  best  measure  of  national  defence. 
The  removal  of  the  commercial  restrictions,  caused  by  the 
isolating,  and  often  mutually  hostile,  tariffs  of  the  provinces, 
and  the  establishment  of  intercolonial  free  trade,  it  was  felt 
would  greatly  develop  their  material  prosperity. 

As  early  as  1808,  Mr.  Richard  J.  Uniacke  had  introduced 
the  question  of  a  union  of  the  British  provinces  into  the  legis- 
ture  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  public  sentiment  was  not  ripe  for  its 
adoption.  In  1814,  Chief  Justice  Sewell,  of  Quebec,  proposed 
a  similar  scheme  to  Lord  Bathurst,  as  a  means  of  solving  the 
governmental  difficulty  in  that  province.  In  1822,  Mr.  John 
Beverly  Robinson,  Attorney-General  of  Upper  Canada,  at  the 
request  of  tho  Colonial  Office,  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  confeder- 
ation of  British  North  America.  It  was,  however,  superseded 
by  the  union  of  the  Canadas,  a  measure  to  effect  which  was 
introduced  into  the  Imperial  parliament  that  same  year.  The 
scheme  had  also  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  report  of  Lord 
Durham  in  1839.     In  1854,  Mr.  Johnson  introduced  the  ques- 
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tion  into  the  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  it  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Mr.  IIowc,  who  favoured  rather  colonial  representa- 
tion in  the  Imperial  parliament.  In  1857,  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Archibald  proceeded  to  England,  as  delegates  from  the 
Nova  Scotia  legislature,  to  confer  with  the  Colonial  Secretary 
upon  the  subject.  The  Home  authorities,  while  offering  no 
©bstacles,  considered  the  question  one  to  be  chiefly  settled  by 
the  provinces  themselves.  The  same  year,  Mr.  A.  T.  Gait,  in 
an  able  and  eloquent  speech  in  the  Canadian  parliament,  set 
forth  the  advantages  of  confederation,  as  an  antidote  to  sectional 
strife,  a  solvent  of  political  difficulties,  and  a  stimulus  to  in- 
creased prosperity.  The  following  year,  Messrs.  Cartier,  Rose, 
and  Gait,  Canadian  delegates  in  England  on  the  subject  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  urged  upon  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the 
Hon.  Sir  E.  Buhver  Lytton,  the  confederation  of  the  provinces, 
as  a  means  of  allaying  their  mutual  jealousies,  promoting  their 
prosperity,  and  strengthening  the  power  of  the  empire ;  and 
requested  authority  from  the  Imperial  Government  to  have  a 
conference  of  delegates  from  the  several  provinces  to  discuss 
the  scheme.  The  Colonial  Secretary,  although  not  objecting  to 
the  proposed  conference,  desired  a  more  'iciinite  expression  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  idea  continued  to  leaven 
more  and  more  the  public  mind.  It  was  discussed  in  papers, 
pamphlets,  and  speeches.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
Dr.  Tupper  advocated  the  scheme  in  several  able  lectures. 

During  the  progress  of  the  American  war,  the  growth  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  colonial  unification  as  a  moans  of  con- 
solidating the  strength  of  the  provinces  in  the  not  impossible 
contingency  of  war  with  the  United  States  was  rapid,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  colonies.  The  maritime  provinces 
had  already  been  discussing  the  project  of  a  legislative  miion 
among  themselves,  —  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive federation  being  thought  at  the  time  insuperable. 
Delegates  were  accordingly  appointed  by  the  Governments  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  to 
meet  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  Charlottctown,  in  the 
latter  province,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1864.    The  Canadian 
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coalition  Government  intimated,  through  the  Governor-General, 
a  wish  to  bo  represented  at  that  conference.  It  was  cordially 
invited  to  send  delegates.  It  did  so.  *  After  the  Canadian 
delegates  had  expressed  their  views,  the  larger  scheme  seems 
to  have  ')ntirely  swallowed  the  narrower  one.  The  conference 
adjourned  with  the  understanding  that  delegates  from  all  the 
provinces  should  meet  at  Quebec  on  the  10th  of  October.  The 
Canadian  delegates  made,  by  invitation,  a  visit  to  Halifax,  St. 
Jolui,  and  Frcdericton,  and  were  everywhere  received  with 
banquets,  balls,  and  hospitable  entertainments,  which  gave  a 
social  impulse  to  the  projected  union. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  the  Quebec  conference  began  its 
sessions  in  a  chamber  of  the  parliament  buildings  in  the  old 
historic  capital.  Thirty-three  delegates  were  present,  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion,  from  the  several  provinces,  f  Sir 
E.  P.  Tach6,  Premier  of  Canada,  was  chosen  President.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  august  and  imposing  interest.  The  Hon. 
John  Hamilton  Gray,  in  his  admirable  History  of  Confedera- 
tion,} thus  describes  the  scene  :  — 

"  The  time,  the  men,  the  circumstances,  were  pecidiar.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  one  of  historic  interest.  Beneath  the 
shadow  of  Cape  Diamond,  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  St. 
Louis,  with  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  stretching  away  in  front, 
the  Plains  of  Abraham  in  sight,  and  the  St.  Charles  winding 
its  silvery  course  through  scenes  replete  with  the  memories  of 

•  The  delegates  were:  Messrs.  John  A.  Macdoimld,  George  Brown,  Ocorgo  E. 
Carticr,  Alexander  T.  Gait,  T.  D'Arcy  McGee,  H.  L.  Laugeviu,  William  Mac- 
dougall,  and  Alexander  Campbell. 

t  The  number  of  delegates  from  the  several  provinces,  and  their  names,  were 
as  follows:  — 

Canada,  12.  Hon.  Messrs.  Tachd,  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Cartier,  Brown,  Gait, 
Campbell,  Macdongall,  McGoe,  Langevin,  Cockburn,  Mowat,  and  Chapais. 

New  Brunswick,  7.  Hon.  Messrs.  Tilley,  Johnson,  Chandler,  Gray,  Mitchell, 
FiHlier,  and  Stevens. 

Pkinck  Edwaud  Island,  7.  Hon.  Messrs.  Gray,  Palmer,  Pope,  Coles,  A.  A. 
Macdonald,  Havilond,  and  Whelan. 

Nova  Scotia,  5.  Hon.  Meusrs.  Tapper,  Kenny,  Dickey,  Archibald,  and  Mo- 
Cully. 

Newfoundland,  2.    Hon.  Messrs.  Carter,  and  Shea. 

t  Vol.  I.,  pp.  51,  52. 
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old  France,  where  scarce  a  century  gone  the  Fleur  do  Lys  and 
the  Cross  of  St.  George  had  waved  ni  deadly  strife,  noAv  Ett'od 
the  descendants  of  those  gallant  races,  the  Saxon  and  the  Gaul, 
hand  in  hand,  with  a  common  country  and  a  common  cause. 
Met  with  the  full  sanction  of  their  sovereign  and  the  Imperial 
Government,  attended  by  the  representatives  and  ministers  of 
the  crown,  sent  from  the  parliaments  chosen  by  the  poo[)Ie, 
they  were  called  upon  to  lay  in  peace  the  foundations  of  a  state 
that  was  to  take  its  place  beside  that  Republic  which,  wrenched 
from  the  parent-land  in  strife,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  its 
greatness  with  the  sword,  and  baptized  its  power  m  blood." 

The  deliberations  continued  for  seventeen  days.  Many  con- 
flicting  interests  had  to  be  harmonized,  and  many  local  difScul- 
ties  removed.  At  length  a  general  plan  was  agreed  upon,  and 
resolutions  adopted  as  the  basis  of  an  Act  of  Confederation. 
These  resolutions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  diflferent  legisla- 
tures for  adoption,  without  alteration  of  form;  but  the  scheme 
was  not  to  be  published  till  the  time  tor  legislative  action 
should  arrive. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  its  delegates  were  feted  with 
public  banquets  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  and 
elsewhere.  Throughout  Canada  an  outburst  of  loyal  enthusiasm 
hailed  the  prospect  of  the  unification  of  the  scattered  provinces 
into  a  new  nation.  The  universities,  the  boards  of  trade,  pub- 
lic ofBcials,  merchant  princes,  and  the  learned  professions,  vied  in 
paying  honour  to  the  delegates,  and  in  the  utterance  of  patriotic 
sentiments.  Political  feuds,  for  the  time,  were  buried,  the 
strifes  of  parties  were  forgotten,  and  the  ennobling  and  elevat- 
ing influence  of  an  enlarged  national  sentiment  was  felt 
throughout  the  entire  community. 

The  conference  had  sat  with  closed  doors  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  freedom  of  discussion  and  deliberation  on  the  mani- 
fold interests  brought  under  review.  The  general  outline  of 
the  scheme,  however,  was  gradually  divulged,  and  soon  became 
widely  known.  It  was  tor  the  most  part  received  with  very 
great  favour.  It  was  regarded  as  the  germ  of  a  new  and 
vigorous  national  life.     The  bonds  of  a  common  allegiance  to 
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tho  sovereign,  and  of  common  sympjithics  and  interests,  were 
rccoi^nized.  The  restraints  of  local  inipediinenls  U[)()n  fr(!0 
intercolonial  trad(5  Avero  felt  to  be  increasingly  irksome.  Tlie 
(lilleninees  of  productions  and  industries  of  the  several  prov- 
inces made  their  union  seem  all  tho  more  necessary  for  the 
(Tpcaler  prosperity  of  all.  Tho  wheat-fields  and  lumber  inter- 
ests of  Canada  needed,  and  were  needed  by,  the  fisheries  and 
mines  and  shi[)ping  of  the  maritime  provinces.  Tho  magnifi- 
cent Avater-ways  of  the  West  furnished  unrivalled  facilities  for 
(•ouHiiercial  relations  with  the  East ;  but  the  lack  of  a  winter 
seaport  made  an  intercolonial  railway,  and  the  harbours  of  St. 
Joliu  and  Halifax,  necessary  to  the  development  of  Canadian 
trade. 

A  federal  central  government  also  promised  to  lift  i)olitlcs 
from  the  level  of  a  jeaious  confiict  between  parties  into  that  of 
a  patriotic  ambition  for  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country, 
and  for  tho  development  of  a  vigorous  national  life  ;  and  the 
local  legislatures  otlcrcd  a  guarantee  of  the  self-control  of  the 
domestic  affairs  of  each  province.  The  long-continued  demand 
of  Upper  Canada  for  representation  by  popul'  "on  would  be 
granted  in  tho  constitution  of  the  central  parliaL.ent;  and  the 
jealousy  of  tho  French  population  of  Lower  Canada  for  their 
religion,  language,  and  laws,  would  be  appeased  by  their 
numerical  representation  in  their  local  legislature. 

The  approval  of  the  Home  Government  of  the  general  plan 
of  confederation,  while  it  criticised  some  of  its  details,  was 
unequivocally  expressed.  *  The  press  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  that  of  Canada,  and  tho  more  liberal  journals  and 
statesmen  t  of  the  United  States,  joined  in  a  generous  chorus 
of  congratulation. 

*  Despatch  of  the  Co^Dnial  Secretary  to  Lord  Monck,  Dec.  3,  1864. 

t  Mr.  Seward  paid  a  noble  tribute  to  the  n.asceiit  nationality.  "  I  see  in 
British  North  America,"  he  said,  "  stretching  as  it  floes  across  the  continent,  a 
region  grand  enough  for  the  seat  of  a  groat  empire.  .  .  The  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  to  propitiate  and  secure  the  alliance  of  Canada.  But  the 
policy  •which  tho  United  States  actually  pursues  is  the  infatuated  one  of  reject- 
ing and  spurning  vigorous,  perennial,  and  ever-growing  Canada,  while  seeking 
toestu  dish  feeble  States  out  of  decaying  Spanish  provinces  on  the  coaat  and 
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NovortholosH,  oonsklorablo  oi)positioii  was  nt  first  manifcslcd 
townnls  llic  Hchcino,  ospocially  in  th(?  maritime  provinces.  'I  li,. 
])r('l)()ndcraiit  iiilliUMico  of  tho  more  poi)uloiis  proviiuH's  w.is 
feared,  and  several  of  tlio  numerons  details  of  tiio  Queiiic 
scheme,  Avineh  was  i)reseMted  for  aeeeptanco  witliont  modilicM- 
tion,  woro  re<;arde(l  with  stron«(  objection.  Thns  an  anti-conf*  il- 
orate  a<(itation  arose,  and  was  lon<^  and  velieniently  maintained. 
in  tiie  press,  on  tiie  platform,  and  at  the  polls. 

On  the  3d  of  Febrnary  tho  Canadian  i)arliament  met  .it 
is«s.  Quebec.  The  resolutions  on  confederation,  which  liiid 
been  adopted  by  the  (Quebec  conference  of  the  previous  year, 
were  submitted  by  Sir  E.  P.  Tach(i  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  by  the  lion.  John  A.  Macdonald  in  the  Assembly.  After 
protracted  debate,  the  report  of  which  tills  a  volume  of  over  a 
thousand  pages,  Mr.  jNIacdonald  moved  the  appointment  of  n 
committee  to  draft  an  address  to  the  Queen  on  the  subject  of 
the  union  of  all  the  British  North  American  provinces.*  Four 
seven  1  motions  in  opposition  to  confederation  were  defeated 
by  large  majorities  ;  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote 
,of  ninety-one  to  thirty-three  ;  and  a  strong  deputation  pro- 
.cecded  to  England  to  confer  with  the  Imperial  authorities  upon 
the  carrying  out  of  the  project  of  confederation. 

In  Ne>v  Brunswick,  in  the  meantime,  a  general  election  had 
taken  place,  and  an  assembly  highly  adverse  to  confederation 
had  been  retiirned.  Not  a  single  man  who  had  been  a  delegate 
at  the  Quebec  conference  was  elected.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the 
anti-confederation  agitation  was  strongly  pressed  by  Joso[)ji 
Howe,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  friends  of  the  move- 
ment in  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island  were  dis- 
heartened, and  it  seemed  as  though  the  scheme  would  be  wrecked 
almost  before  it  was  fairly  launched. 

The  chief  contest  took  place  in  New  Brunswick.     The  Legis- 

in  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  All  southern  political  stars  must  set, 
though  many  times  they  rise  again  with  diininished  splendour.  But  tiuKso 
which  illuminate  the  pole  remain  forever  shining,  forever  increasing  in  splen- 
dour." 

*  The  committee  was  composed  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Brown,  Gait, 
Cartier,  Robitaille  and  Haultain. 
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lalivo  Council  Avas  as  strongly  in  favour  of  confederation  as  tljc 
Assi-nibly  was  op[)()S('d  to  it.  Tho  scheme  was  received  with 
great  favour  by  tho  Imperial  authorities,  and  des[)atches  from 
tho  Colonial  Oflico  strongly  urged  its  adoption.  These  de- 
gpalihcs  were  not  without  their  influenco  on  public  opinion  in 
Xew  Jb-unswick,  and  as  tho  advantages  of  the  proposed  union 
hocanie,  through  fuller  discussion,  moro  apparent,  tho  tide  of 
feeling  began  to  turn  in  its  favour. 

The  long  and  terrible  civil  war  in  the  United  Stntes  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  Tho  innnenso  military  strength  of  the 
North  at  length  fairly  crushed  out  tho  Southern  revolt.  Gen- 
eral Lee,  with  his  war-worn  army,  surrendered  (April  9)  ; 
Jellerson  Davis,  tho  ill-staued  president  of  the  conft^deracy, 
was  captured ;  and  slavery  was  dead.  Generals  Grant  and 
Sherman  were  hailed  as  tho  saviours  of  tho  republic.  But  this 
hour  of  the  nation's  triumph  was  dabiicd  with  horror  and  grief 
l)y  tho  cowardly  and  cruel  murdjr  of  its  civic  head  —  the 
simple,  honest,  magnanimous  Abraham  Lincoln.  All  Christen- 
dom shuddered,  with  abhorrciico  at  tho  foul  assassination.  The 
heart  of  Canada  was  deeply  stirred.  Crowded  meetings  for  tho 
expression  of  the  national  sympathy  were  held,  and  the  utmost 
detestation  of  the  crime  was  avowed.  Amid  tolling  bells,  flags 
at  half-mast,  and  mourning  emblems,  the  obsequies  of  the 
martyred  president  were  celebrated  throughout  tho  land  ;  and 
much  of  tho  growing  estrangement  of  recent  years  between  the 
two  nations  was  overcome  by  this  exhibition  of  popular  sym- 
patiiy  and  good-will. 

Li  tho  month  of  June  a  disastrous  fire  swept  tho  crowded 
wooden  suburbs  of  Quebec,  destroying  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  property,  and  leaving  three  thousand  people  homeless.  The 
same  month  witnessed  the  decease  of  tho  premier  of  Canada, 
Sir  E.  P.  Tach6.  lie  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Sir  Narcissus 
BcUeau,  a  member  of  the  Upper  House,  and  on  tho  8th  of 
August  the  parliament  met  in  Quebec  for  tho  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing tho  report  of  the  deputation  sent  to  Great  Britain  to  pro- 
mote the  scheme  of  confederation.  The  session  was  short,  and 
little  opposition  was  oflfercd  to  the  ministerial  measures  deemed 
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necessary  for  the  consummation  of  the  grand  design  which  asms 
to  become  the  epoch  of  a  new  and  ampler  national  career. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  veteran  English  premier,  Lord 
Palmerston,  also  died  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  British  Government 
with  respect  to  confederation  underwent  no  change. 


PAHLIAMKNT  BUILDIXGS,  OTTAWA. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  from  Quebec  to  Ottawa,  where  the  new  parliament 
buildings,  now  approaching  completion,  were  to  become  the 
home  of  a  legislature  still  more  august  than  that  for  which  they 
were  originally  designed.  These  superb  buildings,  the  finest 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  on  the  continent,  have  cost  in 
their  erection  over  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  main  build- 
ing is  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  constructed  chiefly  of 
cream-colored  sandstone  from  the  adjoining  township  of  Nepean. 
The  departmental  buildings  and  library  are  of  great  elegance 
of  design  and  stability  of  construction. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

THE   FENIAN  INVASION,   186G. 

Reciprocity  Negotiations  —  Hon.  George  Brown  leaves  the  Ministry  —  American 
Fiscal  Policy  —  The  Fenian  Brotherhood  —  Volunteers  called  out  —  Fenian 
Fiasco  at  Campo  Bello  —  O'Neil  Invades  Canada  from  Buffalo,  Juno  1  —  The 
Fight  at  Ridgeway  —  The  Fenians  Escape  —  The  Fenians  Threaten  Prcscott 
and  Cornwall  —  "  General "  Spear  Crosses  the  Frontier  of  Lower  Canada  — 
Ho  is  Repulsed,  June  8  —  Last  Parliament  of  "  Old  Canada  "  meets  at  Ottawa, 
June  8  —  It  Revises  Tariff  and  Prepares  for  Confederation  —  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  —  General  Banks'  Bill  in  U.  S.  Congress  —  Fenian  Trials  at  Toronto. 

THE  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  now  approaching  the  period  of  its  expira- 
tion by  effluxion  of  time.  It  had  been  of  immense  isoo. 
coinmercial  advantage  to  both  countries.  Under  its  provisions 
tlic  international  trade  had  grown  to  the  enormous  vahie  of 
Sovcnty  million  dollars  annually.  A  "  Confederate  Council  on 
Commercial  Treaties"  was  organized  at  Quebec  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  for  the  renewal  of  the  treaty,  and  for  the  open- 
ing of  commercial  relations  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America.*  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Washington 
to  confer  with  the  United  States  Government,  through  the  Brit- 
ish minister.  Tliat  Government,  however,  refused  to  grant  the 
renewal  of  the  treaty,  except  under  conditions  highly  disadvan- 
tageous to  Canada.  The  Canadian  min.istry  were  willing  to 
make  considerable  concessions  to  the  United  States,  and  even 
to  accept  legislative  reciprocity  if  the  continuance  of  the  treaty 
could  not  be  secured.  The  Hon.  George  Brown,  however, 
objected  to  a  reciprocity  which  was  lial)le  to  abrogation  at 
any  time  by  the  vote   of   a  selfish  and  fickle   congress,  and 

*  A  deputation  subsequently  proceeded  to  those  countries  for  this  purpose. 
Tlicy  recommended  the  establisluncnt  of  steamship  lines  and  i)ostal  facilities 
and  iciiprocal  free  trade.  No  very  dciinitu  result,  however,  accrued  at  the  time 
from  this  effort. 
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thought  the  concessions  dcmanclcd  not  ■warranted  under  the 
ch'cumstauccs.  In  consequence  of  this  disagreement  of  opinion 
M'itli  liis  colleagues  he  retired  from  the  cabinet,  and  Ava.s  suc- 
ceeded l)y  the  lion.  Fergusson  IMair.  lie  continued,  however, 
with  the  party  which  he  represented,  to  support  the  groat 
measure  of  confederation,  which  Avas  now  so  nearly  accoin- 
plisned. 

]Mr.  Ilowe,  the  delegate  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  trade  con- 
vciition  at  Detroit  during  the  summer  of  18G5,  had  made  a 
profound  impression  by  his  chxiuent  exposition  of  the  mutual 
advantages  of  reciprocity ;  but  the  effect  was  only  transient. 
The  exigencies  of  the  American  Government,  a  feeling  of  irri- 
tation at  the  supposed  sympathy  of  Canada  with  the  South  duriucr 
the  war,  and  the  delusion  on  the  part  of  at  least  some  memlx'is 
of  congress,  that  the  provinces  could  be  thus  coerced  into  soelc- 
ing  annexation  Avith  the  United  States,  overrode  every  effort 
for  the  continuance  of  the  treaty.  The  vast  indebtedness 
incurred  by  the  war,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  high  customs  tariff 
for  revenue  purposes,  afterwards  increased  for  the  protection 
of  the  manufacturing  interests.  It  was  therefore  considered 
necessary  that  the  volume  of  trade  flowing  from  Canada  should 
pay  the  same  proportionate  duty  as  was  levied  on  that  coming 
from  other  foreign  comitries. 

Before  the  termination  of  the  treaty,  which  took  place  in  tlio 
month  of  March,  the  provinces  Averc  drained  of  all  their  surplus 
live-stock  and  farm-produce.  The  capacity  of  the  railroads 
and  steam-ferries  Avas  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  their  transport. 
The  stoppage  of  trade,  therefore,  Avas  not  nearly  so  disastrous 
as  was  anticipated ;  and  there  Avero  many  counterl)alancing 
advantages  to  the  country  resulting  from  its  interruption.  It 
greatly  stimulated  the  development  of  Canadian  manufactures 
and  the  groAvth  jf  foreign  and  intercolonial  connncrce,  and 
promoted  the  scheme  of  confederation.  The  lumber-trade,  tho 
most  important  in  the  couucry,  and  absorbing  more  capital  in 
its  operations  than  any  other,  suffered  very  slightly,  if  at  all. 
Tho  chief  inconvenience  fell  upon  the  American  consumers, 
who  had  to  pay  higher  prices  for  lumber  and  other  indispensii- 
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blc  necessaries.  New  England  suffered  largely  by  the  loss  of 
the  Canadian  supplies  of  wool  and  other  raw  products,  as  well 
as  of  cheap  provisions  for  her  manufacturing  popuhition,  and 
also  by  the  restriction  of  the  Canadian  sales  of  their  manufact- 
ured products.  Instead  of  promoting  annexation,  the  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  It  opened 
new  avenues  of  trade  and  industry,  and  convinced  the  Canadians 
of  their  ability  to  prosper  without  depending  so  largely  on  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  United  States,  and  fostered  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  nationality. 

This  spirit  was  further  promoted  by  contemporaneous  events. 
The  hostile  demonstrations  of  the  Fenian  brotherhood  caused 
considerable  alarm  along  the  frontier,  and  provoked  just  indig- 
nation against  United  States  officials  who,  for  political  purposes, 
fostered  this  infamous  organization,  and  pandered  to  the  un- 
reasoning prejudices  and  antipathies  of  its  members. 

The  ostensible  object  of  this  aimed  cons))iracy  was  the  libera- 
tion of  Ireland  from  English  rule,  and  the  avenging  of  its 
ancient  wrongs.  As  a  means  to  that  end,  although  the  relevancy 
is  not  very  apparent,  the  coiKpiest  of  Canada  was  proposed, 
and  multitudes  of  infatuated  "patriots"  contributed  large 
amounts  of  money  and  formed  local  organizations  in  the  chief 
Aniericaii  cities  and  frontier  towns.  Gangs  of  reckless  despe- 
radoes, created  by  the  civil  war,  and  even  some  leaders  of  higher 
rank  and  of  considerable  military  skill  and  experience,  on  the 
return  of  peace,  finding  their  occupation  gone,  joined  the  law- 
less iiiovement.  The  arms,  cquiiiments  and  military  stores  of 
the  disbanded  United  States  armies  being  thrown  upon  the  mar- 
ket, large  quantities  were  purchased  at  a  low  rate  and  stcnnid  at 
points  convenient  fen*  the  invasion  of  Canada. 

In  order  to  secure  the  Irish  vote,  the  rival  political  factions 
of  the  United  States  shamefully  al)etted  this  conspiracy  against 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  an  unoilending  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  permitted  the  public  parade  and  drilling  of  this  army 
of  invasion,  not  only  without  censure  but  with  their  active  co- 
operation,    rromiueut  civic  and  other  officials  in  the  United 
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Statois  harangued  the  meetings,  subscribed  to  the  funds,  and 
encouraged  the  nefarious  designs  of  the  Fenian  brotherhood. 

The  phui  of  oi)erations  of  this  i^ernicious  organization  AViis 
twofold.  The  iirst  scheme  i)roposed  a  combined  attack,  at 
several  points  of  the  frontier,  on  Canada,  where,  it  was  asserted, 
the  Irish  "patriots"  had  many  sympathizers.  The  other  and 
still  more  insane  plan  contemplated  a  direct  attack  upon  Ireland. 

The  former  Avas  j^i'onioted  by  "President"  Ro])ei'ts  and 
"General"  Sweeney;  the  latter  by  a  rival  section  of  the 
brotherhood,  under  the  leadership  of  "  Head  Centre  "  Stepluus 
and  "Colonel"  O'Mahony. 

Saint  Patrick's  day,  the  17th  of  March,  was  announced  as  the 
date  of  the  menaced  invasion.  The  Canadian  Governnuut 
responded  to  the  insolent  threat  by  calling  out  ten  thousand 
volunteers.  The  heart  of  the  country  was  thrilled  to  its  core. 
In  four  and  twenty  hours  fourteen  thousand  of  its  sons  sprang 
to  arms  for  its  protection,  and  multitudes  of  Canadians  dwelling 
in  the  United  States  hastened  home  to  take  pan  in  its  defence. 
The  exposed  points  were  promptly  garrisoned  and  the  frontier 
was  vigilantly  guarded.  Saint  Patrick's  day,  however,  passed 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  with  even  less  than 
its  usual  amount  of  bannered  pomp  and  patriotic  demonstra- 
tion. 

In  the  month  of  April,  a  foolish  attempt,  which  ended  in  a 
ridiculous  fiasco,  was  made  by  a  handful  of  ill-e(j[uipped  would- 
be  warriors  against  the  New  Brunswick  frontier.  The  presence 
of  a  few  regulars  and  volunteers  at  Campo  Bcllo,  St.  Andrew's, 
and  St.  Stephen's,  so  cooled  their  martial  enthusiasm,  that  they 
did  not  venture  to  cross  the  boundary-line.  The  theft  of  a 
custom-house  flag  was  duly  chronicled  as  the  gallant  capture  of 
British  colours,  and  won  u  little  cheap  popularity  till  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  facts  made  the  actors  in  the  farce  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  continent. 

By  the  middle  of  May,  the  invasion  having  seemingly  ex- 
hausted itself  in  futile  threats,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
volunteer  force  were  withdi'awn  from  tho  frontier,  and  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes.     But  secret  preparations  were  being 
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made  for  a  number  of  simultaneous  attacks  on  Canada.  One 
expedition  from  Detroit,  Chicjigo,  and  other  Western  cities,  was 
directed  against  the  Lake  Huron  frontier ;  another,  from  Bullalo 
and  Kochester,  was  to  cross  the  Kiagara  lliver;  a  third,  from 
New  York  and  the  Eastern  cities,  was  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  Ogdensl)urg,  sever  the  comnumication  between  the  eastern 
and  western  portions  of  the  country  at  Prescott,  and  menace 
the  seat  of  government  at  Ottawa.  Meanwhile  the  right  wing 
of  the  invading  force  was  to  harass  and  plunder  the  frontier 
settlements  of  the  Eastern  townships.  The  result  of  these 
giand  schemes  was  sir.gularly  inconnncnsurate  with  their  mag- 
nitude. 

The  main  attack  was  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  city  of 
Biitfalo  swarmed  with  lawless  rutiians,  from  Cleveland,  San- 
dusky, Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  even  from 
as  far  south  as  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Before  daylight  on 
Friday,  June  1,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  of  thcn% 
under  the  command  of  *'  General"  O'Neil,  crossed  from  Black 
Roek,  and  took  possession  of  the  vilhige  of  Fort  Erie.  Al- 
though the  United  States  gunboat  "Michigan"  patrolled  the 
river  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  preventing  a  l)reach  of  inter- 
national peace,  yet  O'Neil  was  nnd.sturbed  in  this  movement,  and 
was  during  the  day  re-enforced  by  three  hundred  men.  He  was, 
however,  utterly  disappointed  in  any  Canadian  demonstration 
of  sym[)athy,  if  such  were  expected.  The  rolling-stock  of  the 
Bullalo  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  had  been  Avith- 
drawn,  but  a  portion  of  tlie  track  was  destroyed,  a  bridge 
1)urned,  and  the  telegraph  wires  cut.  During  the  night,  or 
very  early  on  Saturday  morning,  O'Neil,  leaving  a  guard  at 
Fort  Erie  to  cover  his  retreat,  advanced  ten  miles  southwest- 
ward  towards  the  Welland  Canal,  probably  with  the  intention 
of  destroying  the  locks  and  cutting  the  railway.  lie  halted 
under  cover  of  some  woods  at  Limeridge  not  far  from  the  vil- 
lage of  llidgcway,  and  threw  up  a  slight  breastwork  of  logs 
and  rails. 

IMeanwhilc  the  tidings  of  the  invasion  thrilled   the  entire 
country ;    the  volunteers   mustered   in   force  with  the  utmost 
80 
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promptitude  at  their  several  places  of  assembly,  and  active 
IDrepiiratioiis  were  made  for  the  repulse  of  the  enemy.  Tlie 
steamboats  *' Passport"  and  "  City  of  Toronto  "  were  at  once 
reserved  for  military  purposes,  and  the  railway  companies  were 
notitiod  that  tlie  lines  leading  to  tlie  frontier  must  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  military  authorities.  The  volunteers  of 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  other  places  near  the  scene  of  action, 
were  promptly  despatched,  by  train  or  steamer,  to  the  appointed 
places  of  rendezvous.  The  Queen's  Own  Kifle  Brigade,  a 
Toronto  volunteer  corps,  the  Thirteenth  Battalion  of  Hamilton, 
and  the  York  and  Caledonia  volunteers,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Booker,  concentrated  on  Friday  evening,  June  1,  nt 
Port  Colborne,  at  the  Lake  Eric  entrance  to  the  Welland 
Canal.  Colonel  Peacock,  with  a  tliousand  volunteers  and  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  regulars,  with  a  battery  of  artillery,  took 
post,  late  the  same  night,  at  the  historic  village  of  Chippewa, 
near  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning.  Colonel  Booker's  force,  ignorant 
of  O'Xeil's  whereabouts,  were  conveyed  by  train  to  Ridgeway, 
and  thence  advanced  towards  Limeridge,  with  the  intention  of 
joining  Peacock's  commr.nd.  About  eight  o'clock  they  discov- 
ered the  eneniy  securely  posted  among  the  trees  on  a  rising 
ground.  The  Queen's  Own  were  thrown  out  as  skirmishers, 
and  drove  in  O'Neil's  advance  line.  The  volunteers  pressed 
the  enemy  steadily  back  for  more  than  a  mile,  under  a  heavy 
fire.  Some  mounted  Fenians  now  came  in  sight,  and  under  tlic 
apprehension  that  a  force  of  cavalry  was  at  hand,  the  order  was 
given  to  form  squares.  The  advance  skirmishers,  having  ex- 
hausted their  ammunition,  also  retired  on  their  supports.  This 
double  movement  threw  the  volunteer  troops  into  confusion, 
soon  converted  into  a  retreat,  which,  however,  was  gallantly 
covered  by  the  Queen's  Own  and  the  Thirteenth  Battalion,  which 
kept  up  a  cool  and  steady  fire  on  the  ranks  of  the  advancing 
enemy.  In  this  disastrous  affair  seven  Toronto  volunteers  — 
Ensign  McEachren  and  six  pi'ivates  of  the  regiment,  some  of 
them  mere  lads  —  were  slain,  and  four  oificers  and  nincteou 
men  wounded,  some  of  whom  afterwards  died  from  injuries 
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received.  Tiio  loss  of  the  Fenian  horde  is  unknown,  as  they 
buried  their  dead  upon  the  field  of  conllict,  and  at  once  retreated 
on  Fort  Erie.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  was 
greater  than  that  which  tliey  inflicted. 

Colonel  Dennis,  meanwhile,  had  occupied  the  village  of  Foi-t 
Erie  with  a  force  of  seventy  men,  conveyed  in  a  tug-boat  from 
Poi-t  Colborne,  and  had  captured  the  Fenian  guard  of  sixty 
men.  These  he  confined  on  board  the  tug-boat,  which  was 
employed  to  patrol  the  river  and  prevent  the  ai-rival  of  Fenian 
re-enforcements.  Colonel  Dennis's  handful  of  men  were  in 
turn  oveipowered  by  O'Neil's  command,  more  than  tenfold 
their  number,  which  had  now  retmnied.  It  captm'ed  forty  and 
wounded  thirteen  of  the  volmiteers,  but  not  till  the  latter  had 
inflicted  a  loss  of  five  killed  and  several  wounded  on  the  enemy. 

During  the  night,  four  hundred  armed  ruffians  left  Buffalo  to 
re-enforce  the  invaders,  and  many  more  swarmed  in  tho  lowest 
purlieu  of  the  city,  ready  to  ravage  and  pillage  ^he  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  Canada  in  retaliation  for  the  alleged  "vvi'ongs  of 
Ireland,  O'Neil,  how^evcr,  found  that  the  conquest  of  Canada 
was  not  the  mere  holiday  campaign  he  seems  to  have  imagined 
it.  Instead  of  any  sympathy  with  his  visionary  and  wacked 
designs,  he  fomid  the  inhabitants,  almost  to  a  man,  loyal  to  the 
institutions  of  their  countiy.  He  was  now  anxious,  witJi  his 
misguided  dupes,  to  escape,  however  ignominiously,  from  the 
country  he  had  so  wantonly  invaded,  before  he  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  advancing  force  of  Canadian  volunteers.  He 
therefore  ordered  back  the  re-enforcements  already  on  their  way 
from  Buffalo,  and  during  the  darkness  stole  across  the  river 
with  the  bulk  of  his  force  —  over  nine  hundred  men  —  in  canal- 
boats,  tugs,  skiffs,  and  every  available  means  of  transport,  some 
even  on  planks  torn  up  from  the  wharves.  His  own  joickets, 
and  all  his  Canadian  prisoners,  were  left  behind,  as  well  as  the 
dead  and  wounded. 

On  Sunday  morning,  Colonel  Peacock's  advance-guard 
marched  into  Fort  Erie,  but  were  only  in  time  to  capture  a 
number  of  Fenian  stragglers.  Others  of  the  marauding  ban- 
ditti skulked  through  the  neighbouring  woods  till  they  c     d 
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escape  across  the  border.  That  Sabbath-day  was  ono  of  un- 
wonted excitement  throughout  Canada.  In  many  of  the 
churches  bulletins  announcing  tlio  names  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  v.  ero  read  from  the  pulpits.  In  the  cities,  hospital- 
supplies  were  collected,  and  patriotic  women  met  to  prepjirc 
lint  and  ambulance  necessaries.  All  day  the  telegraph- wh-es 
continued  to  flash  intelligence  of  alarm  or  re-assurancc.  The 
streets  were  thronged,  the  jirinting-offices  were  besieged,  and 
the  presses  could  not  print  the  successive  bulletins  fast  enough 
to  supply  the  eager  demand.  Towards  evening  the  city  of 
Toronto  was  moved  liy  a  common  sorrow,  as  the  bodies  of  hor 
slain  volunteers  were  received  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
the  citizens.  Two  days  later  they  were  borne,  with  funeral 
pageantry,  to  their  early  graves.  A  grateful  country  has 
erected  a  marble  monument  to  their  memory,  which  shall  bo  an 
imperishable  inspiration  of  patriotism  to  successive  generations 
of  the  ingenuous  youth  of  Canada. 

The  country  was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  The  volunteers 
were  called  out  in  force,  and  were  massed  at  convenient  centres 
from  which  to  move  to  whatever  point  seemed  menaced  with 
attack.  At  the  military  dei^uts  long  railway  trains,  laden  with 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  with  shot,  shell,  and  other  war  Qiia- 
tericl,  stood  on  the  sidings,  awaiting  the  summons  to  the  point 
of  danger.  Cavdry  and  infantry  marched  through  the  streets 
to  the  sound  of  martial  music,  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war.  Hundreds  of  Canadian  youth  employed  in  the 
United  States  threw  up  their  engagements,  and  hastened  home 
to  defend  their  native  land. 

Several  points  on  the  frontier  were  threatened  with  invasion. 
A  large  body  of  Pcniaus  assembled  at  Ogdensburg,  as  if  for  a 
dash  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  raid  upon  the  capital. 
But  two  thousand  regular  and  volunteer  troops,  rapidly  massed 
at  Prescott,  and  a  gun-boat  which  patrolled  the  river,  effectually 
prevented  an  p.ttaek. 

The  would-be  invaders  now  moved  eastward  to  Malone, 
opposite  Cornwall ;  but  a  force  of  three  thousand  Canadian 
troops  at  the  latter  point  made  them  prudently  desist  from  their 
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designs.  There  was  now  a  hostile  force  of  five  thousand  armed 
men  on  the  frontier  of  a  professedly  friendly  country,  only 
prevented  from  invading  Canadian  soil  and  harassing  and 
ravaging  Canadian  farms  and  villages  by  the  vigilance  and 
valour  of  their  inhabitants.  The  spirited  remonstrance  of  the 
British  minister  at  Washington,  compelled  the  United  States 
Government  at  length  to  interfere  and  restrain  this  wanton  vio- 
lation of  international  right  and  comity.  General  Meade,  an 
able  and  honest  United  States  officer,  seized  a  large  quantity  of 
Fenian  arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores,  at  Ogdensburg, 
and  effectually  paralyzed  the  movements  of  the  marauders. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  however,  "  General "  Spear,  with  some 
two  thousand  Fenian  ruffians,  crossed  the  frontier  near  St. 
Albans,  and  took  up  a  position  at  *'  Pigeon  Hill,"  three  miles 
from  the  border.  They  forthwith  began  to  plunder  and  ravage 
the  neighbourhood,  but  the  prompt  rally  of  the  Canadian  forces 
compelled  them  to  retreat  precipitately  to  the  sheltering  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  where  they  were  disarmed  and 
dispersed  by  General  Meade. 

So  ended  in  ignominy  and  disgrace  to  all  its  actors,  aiders, 
and  abettors,  the  wanton,  infatuated  and  unprovoked  Fenian 
invasion  of  Canada.     The   result  was  not  an  unmixed  evil. 
The  expense  to  the  country  of  the  transport  and  maintenance 
of  troops, — of  whom  forty  thousand  volunteers  alone  were 
at  one  time  under  arms,  —  and  the  cost  of  guarding  its  exten- 
sive frontier,  was  great.     The  sacrifice  of  precious  lives  was 
irreparable  and  lamentable  ;  but  the  glow  of  patriotism  which 
was  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  made  the  country 
realize  its  strength,  and  developed  a  national  feeling  which  was 
a  guarantee  of  its  ability  to  assume  the  new  and  important 
national  duties  to  which  it  was  about  to  be  summoned.     The 
short  campaign  revealed  also  certain  defects  in  our  military 
system  which  demanded  prompt  removal.     The  equipment  of 
the  troops  and  the  commissariat  arrangements  were  very  imper- 
fect.   There  was  also  a  singular  lack  of  proper  information,  and 
ignorance  of  the  topography  of  the  country.     The  precipitance 
of  the  volunteers  in  rushing  into  action  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
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without  waiting  to  carry  out  the  combiniitioiis  with  the  rogulais 
and  artillery  designed  by  Colonel  Peacock,  was  the  cau.sc  of 
serious  loss  and  prevented  the  infliction  of  a  well-mcrittd 
punishment  upon  the  invaders. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  gallant  Ilochelaga  Voltigeurs  wore 
rei)elling  invasion  from  the  eastern  frontier  (June  8),  the  Icjris- 
lature  of  the  country  was  opened  in  the  new  parliament  build- 
ings at  Ottawa.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  temporavily 
suspended,  in  order  to  enable  the  Government  to  deal  pr(mi})lly 
with  Fenian  emiasaries  from  the  United  States,  and  other  sus- 
picious characters.  The  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  tivaty 
necessitated  the  remodelling  of  the  tariff.  The  maxinuun  duty 
was  fixed  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  with  free  admission  of  raw  ma- 
terials used  in  manufactures,  and  the  bulk  of  manufactured 
goods  were  admitted  at  the  low  rate  of  five  per  cent.  The 
prosperity  of  the  previous  year  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Finance 
Minister  a  surplus  adequate  to  meet  the  unforeseen  and  heavy 
military  expenditure  caused  by  the  Fenian  raids.  Resolutions 
were  passed  defining  the  constitutions  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  in  furtherance  of  the  scheme  of  confederation ;  and, 
on  L^Q  18th  of  August,  the  last  parliament  of  the  old  Canadian 
provinces  was  prorogued. 

"Thus,"  says  the  Hon.  John  Hamilton  Gray,*  "passed 
away  in  calm  a  Constitution  which,  born  in  strife  and  turmoil, 
sprung  from  maladministration  and  rebellion,  —  forced  upon  a 
reluctant  province,  —  (the  oldest,  and,  at  the  time,  most  im- 
portant section  of  the  Union),  without  consulting  its  people, 
and  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants, — 
had,  nevertheless,  during  twenty-five  years  of  unexampled 
prosperity  and  material  progress,  laid  the  foundation  deep  and 
strong  of  true  constitutional  liberty,  — had  removed  the  asper- 
ities of  race  and  taught  the  miited  descendants  of  France  and 
England  that  the  true  source  of  their  future  greatness  and 
power  on  this  continent  would  lie  in  a  mutual  regard  for  each 
other's  rights,  a  mutual  forbearance  for  each  other's  prejudices, 
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and  n  generous,  strong,  conjoint  efTort  towards  tousoliiliiting 
tlu'ir  oxtoiiHivo  territories,  and  developing  their  vast  leaoiirces 
under  one  government,  and  ono  flag." 

TI)o  formation  of  a  strong  and  united  nation  on  tlu-ir  north- 
ern  border  was  regarded  with  litllo  favour  by  Ameriean  advo- 
cates of  tlio  Monroe  doctrine.  They  seemed  to  consider  it  tlio 
natural  right  and  manifest  destiny  of  tho  United  States  to  ehiini 
tho  •'whole  boundless  continent"  as  its  own.  Finding  that 
conunorcial  coercion  and  Fenian  invasion  did  not  drive  the 
loyal  and  patriotic  Canadians  into  tho  arms  of  tlio  model 
republic,  tho  attempt  was  made  to  divide  and  cajole  tho  British 
Nortii  American  provinces.  In  tho  United  States  Congress, 
General  Banks,  an  irrepressible  Massachusetts  *'  statesman," 
had  tho  eminent  impertinence  to  introduce  a  bill,  providing  for 
the  admission  into  tho  American  Union  of  the  British  provinces 
as  four  separate  States,  "vvith  the  assumption  of  their  public 
debt  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  committee  on  foreign 
aflairs,  however,  had  the  good  sense  to  throw  out  the  propo- 
sition as  an  insulting  menace,  and  the  British  North  American 
colonies  wero  wisely  allowed  to  settle  their  own  political  destiny 
without  foreign  interference. 

Tho  ancient  capital  of  Canada  was  again  visited  during  the 
summer  by  one  of  those  disastrous  tires  from  which  it  has  so 
often  suftcred.  Over  two  thousand  houses  in  tho  St.  Roche 
and  St.  Sauveur  suburbs  were  destroyed,  and  twenty  thousand 
persons  left  homeless.  Great  and  permanent  injury  resulted 
to  tho  prosperity  of  the  city  from  the  scattering  of  the  indus- 
trial population,  especially  those  engaged  in  ship-building ; 
and  the  improvement  in  tho  navigation  of  tho  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  extensive  substitution  of  steamships  for  sailing  vessels, 
eventually  transferred  the  commercial  supremacy  to  the  city  of 
Montreal. 

At  the  fall  assizes  at  Toronto,  the  trial  of  the  Fenian  prison- 
ers, captured  during  the  recent  raid,  took  place,  and  awakened 
deep  interest  throughout  tho  country  and  in  tho  United  States. 
Many  American  newspapers  and  politicians,  in  their  etT^rts  to 
gain  tbo  Fenian  vote,  did  not  scruple  to  avow  their  sympathy 
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with  tljo  arriiiixiu'd  nifHaiis,  and  even  to  ur<(o  tlio  int(  rfcrcnco 
of  tho  llnitcil  States  Govcrmncnt  on  their  behalf.  'Iho 
iiinjosty  of  Ihitish  hiw  was,  however,  asserted  ;  and  tho  cul- 
prits, without  fear  or  favour,  n^eeived  a  fair  trial.  Many  wero 
disciiarged  for  laek  of  siifKcieiit  criuiiiiatiiig  evichMice,  hut 
several  wero  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  In  deferenco 
to  a  puhlic  sentiment  in  favonr  of  ch'niency,  this  s^Mitenco 
was  comninted  for  one  of  imprisonment  in  tho  j)roviiuial 
penitentiary. 


THK   "ORKAT  EASTERX." 

During  the  summer  the  '*  Groat  Eastern"  steanisliip  suc- 
cessfully laid  a  new  Atlantic  telegraph  ca})le.  Four  previous 
attempts  had  been  failures.  After  twelve  years  of  disappointed 
endeavour,  in  which  he  had  crossed  the  ocean  fifty  times,  the 
genius  of  Field  had  established  permanent  communication 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  In  1858,  indeed,  a 
cable  had  been  laid,  and  messages  for  a  short  time  transmitted  ; 
but  it  soon  becan.e  silent.  In  1865,  the  giant  size  and  strength 
of  the  <' Great  Eastern"  were  employed  in  this  difficult  en- 
deavour. "When  twelve  hundred  miles  were  laid,  hy  a  sudden 
lurch  of  the  ship,  the  cable  snapped  and  was  lost.  The  bottom 
of  the  sea  was  dragged  four  days  in  vain,  and  the  expedition 
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rrfiiriu'd  (Icfi'.'itcd  to  Kii^daiid.  Aft»'r  limdinir  llic  cihU'  at 
\  .ilciitiu  Way  in  tlio  summer  of  ISIWI,  tlic  **(in'!»t  Kastoni  " 
iitiinuMl  to  inid-occ.'iii,  and,  after  a  moiitirs  lalioiir,  ^rap- 
iil((l  from  the  dt'ptli  of  two  miles  the  h)st  eahU' ;  and,  Joiniiii;  it 
to  one  on  board,  coniph'ted  a  second  link  from  land  to  land. 
Hdlli  (treat  Brit  dn  and  America  joined  to  (h)  honour  to  "the 
('(ihmihns  of  niodoni  times,  Avho,  hy  liis  cable,  had  moon'd  tiio 
Xcw  World  uU)ii';sido  the  Old."  Anion<i|:  its  earliest  messagos 
was  one  annoiuu  in^^  an  armistice  between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
alter  the  terrible  seven  days'  campaign  and  decisive  battle  of 
Sndowa,  won,  wlMi  frightful  carnage,  for  the  Prussians,  by  the 
a'Toncy  of  the  dei'dly  needle-gun. 
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CPIAPTER    XL. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,   1755-1834. 

Organization  of  Government,  1758  —  Effects  of  the  War — Colonial  Governors 
—  New  England  Agitators  attempt  to  Excite  Sedition  —  United  Enipin; 
Loyalists  — The  Diiko  of  Kent  at  Halifax  — The  War  of  1812- 14 —8ir  J. 
Wentworth,  Sir  G.  Prevost,  Sir  J.  Sherl)roke,  Sir  J.  Kempt  and  Sir  J.  Malt- 
land,  Governors  —  Cape  Breton  —  Quif-rent  Claims. 

WE  have  now  arrived  at  the  very  eve  of  the  confederatioji 
of  the  four  hirger  provinces  of  British  North  America 
into  one  nation.  We  will  therefore  return  and  bring  down  the 
history  of  the  maritime  provinces  to  this  period.  Like  affluents 
of  our  mighty  St.  Lawrence,  which  pour  their  separate  streams 
into  its  broadening  flood,  so  the  currents  of  colonial  history, 
with  the  accomplishment  of  confederation,  merge  their  sepjirate 
existence  in  the  vaster  sweep  of  the  history  of  the  united 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

During  the  war  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Canada 
(1755-1760)  Nova  Scotia  shared  the  disturbances  which  were  in- 
separable from  such  a  prolonged  and  desperate  conflict.  After 
the  fall  of  Louisburg,  previously  described,  (Chapter  XVII.) 
the  tide  of  battle  retreated  from  the  seaboard  to  the  interior. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  left  a  feeling  of  intense  irrita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  remnant  of  that  outraged  people  and 
their  Micmac  allies.  Another  serious  impediment  to  the  pros- 
perity ot  the  country  was  the  want  of  a  regularly  organized 
government.  There  being  no  representative  legislatui-c,  the 
decrees  of  the  Governor  and  Council  lacked  the  authority  which 
a  popular  sanction  alone  can  give.  Governor  Lawrence,  on 
account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  did  not  favour 
the  granting  of  an  Assembly.  The  petitions  of  the  peopla 
and  the  instructions  of  the  Lords  of  Plantations  induced  him, 
however,  to  M'aive  his  objections.     At  length  the  first  Leglsla- 
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tivc  Assembly  ever  held  within  the  territory  of  the  present 
Dominion  met  in  the  court-house  of  Halifax,  October  2,  1758. 
If,  consisted  of  twenty-two  members,  elected  as  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  Church  of  England  was  established  by 
law,  but  perfect  toicration  was  granted  to  all  other  sects. 
Liberal  land-grants  were  offered  as  an  encouragement  to  immi- 
<rration.  During  the  following  year  five  hundred  and  eighty 
settlers  arrived  from  Boston  and  other  parts  of  New  England, 
and  three  hundred  f  om  Ireland. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  was  the  cause  of  great  r'^joicing  in 
Nova  Scotia.  These  rejoicings,  however,  Ave  re  atteided  with 
one  melancholy  result.  At  a  ball  held  at  the  Government 
House  to  celebrate  the  capitulation  of  Montreal,  Governor 
Lawrence  caught  a  cold,  which  redulted,  in  a  few  days,  in  his 
(lentil.  The  first  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  was  followed  to  the 
grave  by  the  regrets  of  the  whole  province.  He  was  accorded 
a  public  funeral  and  a  monument  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Halifax, 
"S  a  tribute  to  his  services  to  the  colony.  The  one  stain  upon 
his  memory  was  the  harshness  that  accompanied  the  cxpblsion 
of  the  Acadians.  He  was  succeeded  in  office  by  the  Hon. 
Jonathan  Belcher,  Chief  Justice  of  Nova  Scotia. 

During  the  war,  the  French  inhabitants  of  Miramichi  and 
Restigouche  suffered  much  from  British  cruisers.  The  thriving 
village  of  La  Petite  Rochelle  was  destroyed  by  Captain  Byron 
ill  1760,  and  the  settlement  of  Beaubair's  Island,  numbering  a 
thousand  souls,  was  wasted  by  famine  and  pestilence.  After 
the  war,  a  large  number  of  French  settlers,  now  t^at  they  were 
abandoned  by  the  mother  country,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown.  The  Micmac  Indians  also  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  authorities  at  Halifax,  and  buried  the 
hatchet  with  much  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor, 
Council  and  public  officers. 

Much  excitement  was  caused  in  Halifax  on  the  surrender  of 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  to  four  French  men-of-war,  in  June, 
1762.  An  attack  from  the  victorious  squadron  was  anticipated, 
and  vigorous  measures  were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  town. 
A  boom  was  stretched  across  the  North- West  harbour,  and  the 
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«'  North iimbcrlrtiid,"  the  only  man-of-war  in  port,  was  anc  Iio.cd 
in  mid-channol.  A  hundred  and  thirty  Acadians  wlio  still 
remained  in  the  province,  were  shipped  to  Boston  to  prevent 
their  taking  part  in  any  rising  of  the  French.  The  coloiiv  of 
jNIassachnsetts,  however,  refused  them  permission  to  huid.  :iih1 
they  wore  sent  back  to  Halifax.  In  the  meantime,  poaee  was 
declared  November  8,  and,  by  thc^  treaty  of  Paris,  all  the  Freiuli 
possessions  in  Canada,  Xova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  llio 
islands  in  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  LaAvrence  were  ceded  lo 
Great  Britain.  In  1763,  Colonel  Montague  Wilmot  was  n[)- 
pointcd  Governor.  The  following  year  Cape  Breton  and  llie 
island  of  St.  John  (Prince  Edward  Island)  were  aimexcd  to 
Nova  Scotia ;  but  the  latter  was  again  separated  in  1770. 

A  rapid  succession  of  Governors  and  Lieutenant-Governors 
now  administered  the  affairs  of  Nova  Scotia  till  its  separation 
from  New  Bnmswick.  *  A  steady  flow  of  immigration  increased 
the  population  and  jirosperity  of  the  province.  During  the 
agitation  in  Massachusetts  with  respect  to  the  Stamp  Act,  that 
province  endeavoured  to  secure  the  sym^^  hy  and  support  of 
Nova  Scotia.  But  the  loyalty  of  the  younger  colony  was  iii!- 
shaken  and,  with  a  few  individual  exceptions,  it  never  swerved 
from  its  fealty  to  the  mother  country  during  the  troublous  times 
of  the  llevoliitionary  War.  On  the  outbreak  of  that  war  a 
proclamation  of  non-intercourse  with  the  revolted  colonics  was 
issued,  and,  notwithstanding  the  inducements  of  large  profits, 
with  few  exceptions  was  faithfully  observed.  The  coast  settle- 
ments of  Nova  Scotia  were  much  harassed  by  American  priva- 
teers. A  partv  from  jNIachias  dostroved  the  fort  at  the  mc-uth 
of  the  St.  John  and  fired  the  houses  of  the  fishing-station  tliero 
established.  Emissaries  from  Massachusetts  endeavoured  to 
stir  up  disaffection  among  a  settlement  of  New  England  inniii- 
grants  at  Maugerville.     Led  astray  by  their  seductions,  a  num- 

*  The  names  and  dates  of  assuming  office  are  as  follows.  They  d'>  'Hit,  rV- 
raand  individual  characterization :  Michael  Franklin,  1766 ;  Lord  Williaiii 
Campbell,  17G6  and  1772;  Francis  Legge,  1773;  Mariot  Arbuthnot,  ITTIi; 
Richard  Hughes,  1778;  Sir  Andrew  S.  Hammond,  1781;  John  Parr,  178tJ; 
and  Edward  Fanning,  1783. 
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her  of  the  latter  made  a  futile  attack  on  Fort  Cumberland 
(Beau  Sejour).  Failing  to  capture  it,  they  seized  a  brig,  which 
thev  carried  oflf  and  sold  at  Machias.  This  escapade,  however, 
was  overlooked  by  the  Government  on  their  indeuinifyiiig  the 
owners  of  the  brig. 

The  seductions  of  the  emissaries  of  revolt  proved  more  suc- 
cessful with  the  Micmac  Indians.  Ever  eager  for  a  fray,  they 
agreed  to  send  a  war-party  of  six  hundred  "  braves"  to  fight 
for  General  Washington,  and  to  make  an  attack  on  the  British 
settlements.  Mr.  Franklin,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Ail'airs,  however,  invited  the  chiefs  to  an  interview,  where  he 
so  feasted  and  flattered  and  loaded  them  with  presents,  that 
they  broke  their  agreement  with  Washington,  and  renewed 
their  allegiance  to  King  George.  A  similar  outbreak  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  pacified  by  similar  means.  Since  then,  the 
Nova  Scotia  Indians  have  ever  been  loyal  to  the  crown. 

Liberal  provision  was  made  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  in 
Canada,  for  the  reception  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalist  refugees  from 
the  United  States,  and  large  land-grants  were  allotted  them. 
Considerable  numbers  came  to  Halifax,  Annapolis,  Port  Rose- 
way  (Shelburne),  and  other  points.  The  main  body,  however, 
settled  near  the  St.  John  and  Kennebecasis  rivers,  of  whose 
fertile  lands  they  had  received  glowing  accounts  from  agents 
sent  to  explore  the  country.  On  the  18th  of  May,  the  ships 
hearing  these  exiles  for  conscience'  sake,  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  John.  Here  they  resolved  to  found  a  new  Troy,  to 
hew  out  for  themselves  new  homes  in  the  wilderne^^s.  The 
prospect  was  not  a  flattering  one.  The  site  of  the  present 
noble  city  of  St.  John  as  a  forest  of  pines  and  spruces,  sur- 
rounded i)y  a  dreary  marsh.  The  blackened  ruins  of  Fort 
Frederick  and  of  a  few  flshermen's  huts  met  their  gaze  ;  to- 
gether witli  a  block-house,  and  a  few  houses  and  stores.  A 
rude  shelter  was  speedily  constructed  for  the  reception  of  the 
destitute  families,  and  before  tho  summer  was  over,  a  popula- 
tion of  five  thousand  persons  avms  settled  in  the  vicinity. 
Among  these  were  seventy-four  refugees  from  Maryland.  They 
wore  the  survivors  of  the  wreck  of  the  "  Martha,"  a  ship  of 
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the  September  fleet,  which  had  sailed  from  New  Ycjrk  to 
Quebec,  with  eiglit  thousand  of  these  exih^d  people. 

To  the  new  settlement  the  name  of  Parrtowu  was  given,  in 
honour  of  the  energetic  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  lu  a  letter 
to  Lord  North,  in  September,  1783,  that  ^entlcman  estimates 
the  number  of  refugee  loyalists  in  Nova  Scotia  and  St.  John's 
Island  at  thirteen  thousand.  Soon  the  loyalists  claimed  repre- 
sentation in  the  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  the  Governor 
opposed,  as  his  instructions  prohibited  the  increase  of  rejjre- 
sentatives.  The  settlers  on  the  St.  John  urged  that  tlieir  ter- 
ritory should  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  province,  with  its 
own  representative  institutions.  They  had  powerful  friends  iu 
England,  and  the  division  was  accordingly  made.  The  Prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick  was  created,  and  named  in  honour  of 
the  reigning  dynasty  of  Great  Britain,  1784.  Cape  Breton,  at 
the  same  time,  was  made  a  separate  province  ;  the  River  ^lissi- 
quash  becoming  the  dividing  line. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  both  experienced  the 
irrepressible  conflict  between  the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  — 
between  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  growth  of 
popular  liberty.  During  the  French  and  Revolutionary  wars, 
Halifax  had  been  a  great  naval  and  military  rendezvous,  and 
society  assumed  a  highly  aristocratic  and  conservative  tone. 
The  Duko  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  century  (1794*-1799)  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
royal  forces,  dispensed  a  splendid  hospitality,  and  fostered  the 
loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  In  compliment  to  him,  the 
name  of  St.  John's  Island  was  changed  to  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Much  English  money  was  spent  in  the  colony,  and  its  com- 
mercial jDrogress  was  rapid.  Governor  Parr,  and  his  successor, 
Sir  John  Wcntworth,  jealously  gnardod  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  against  what  they  considered  as  the  democratic  encroach- 
ments of  the  people.     The  latter,  especially,  was  a  strong  sup- 

*  In  1796,  six  hundred  Maroons,  insurgent  negroes  from  Jamaica,  were  trans- 
ported to  Nova  Scotia,  and  allocated  on  lands.  The  experiment,  however, 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  they  were  subsequently  removed  to  the  more  con- 
genial climate  of  Sierra  Leone. 
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porter  of  the  Church  of  England.  Through  his  exertions, 
King's  College  was  established  at  Windsor,  for  the  exclusive 
l)enetit  of  that  Church,  all  other  denominations  being  excluded 
from  its  privileges. 

In  1808,  Sir  John  Wcntworth  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Sir 
George  Prevost.  As  war  with  the  United  States  was  immi- 
nent, he  was  promoted,  in  1811,  on  account  of  his  presumed 
military  ability,  to  be  Governor  of  Canada  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  forces.  Before  leaving  Nova  Scotia,  he  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  handsome  provincial  buildings  in  the 
city  of  Halifax.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Cope  Sher- 
broke.  Nova  Scotia  felt  little  of  the  direct  burdens  of  the  war 
of  1812-14,  as  compared  with  the  upper  provinces,  but  bene- 
fited very  greatly  by  the  increased  military'  and  naval  expendi- 
ture. The  vast  fleets  of  Great  Britain  rendezvoused  in  the 
spacious  harbour  of  Halifax,  the  guns  of  the  citadel  continually 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  prizes  in  tow  of  British  cruisers,  and  the 
Imperial  dock-yard  was  busy  with  repairs.  We  have  already 
described  the  stirring  episode  of  the  arrival  of  the  *'  Chesa- 
pealve,"  captured  by  the  gallant  Broke  of  H.  M.  S.  "Shan- 
non." In  1814,  two  expeditions  sailed  from  Halifax  for  the 
coast  of  Maine.  By  the  first.  Moose  Island  and  Eastport,  and, 
by  the  second,  Castine  and  Bangor  were  taken,  and  the  entire 
rejrion  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  St.  Croix  was  reduced  under 
British  rule.  For  this  enterprise,  the  Governor  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  grant  of  £1,000  to  purchase 
a  service  of  plate. 

In  181G,  Sir  John  Sherbroke  was  promoted  to  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  Canada.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  a  gallant  soldier  and  accomplished  gentleman. 
Xova  Scotia  felt  severely  the  re-action  from  the  factitious  pros- 
perity caused  by  the  war.  The  revenue  greatly  fell  off,  trade 
languished,  the  dock-yard  establishment  was  reduced,  and  hun- 
dreds of  workmen  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  chief  British  naval  station  in  American 
waters,  was  transferred  from  Halifax  to  Bermuda,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  former.     A  more  agreeable  circumstance  was  the 
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cstiiblislimont  and  endowment  of  Dulhousio  College  .at  Iliilirux 
and  the  iniiiiguration  of  tlio  ])arish-school  system  of  educiirKui. 

Lord  Dalliousie,  following  cstal)lished  i)rcocdent,  "was  \n-it- 
moled  to  the  Governor-Oencn'alsliip  of  Canada,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1820,  by  Sir  James  Kemi)t,  G.  C.  B.  Dnring  this 
year,  Cape  lireton  was  re-united  to  Nova  Scotia.  Its  fortinus, 
as  a  sei)Mrato  province,  since  1784,  had  not  been  propitious, 
Louisburg  was  destroyed  to  prevent  its  being  seized  and  rc-lor- 
tificd  by  the  French,  and  Sydney  made  the  scat  of  Govern- 
ment. Dissensions  divided  the  council,  and  a  superlliious 
number  of  otlicials  drained  the  exchequer  of  the  tiny  colony. 
Commercial  disaster  and  discontent  followed.  The  Home  au- 
thorities, therefore,  decreed  its  re-union  with  Nova  Scotia,  with 
a  representation  of  two  members  in  the  Assembly  of  that 
jirovince. 

In  1828,  Sir  James  Kempt  was  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
orship of  Lower  Canada,  and  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  from  that 
of  Upper  Canada  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  question  of  quit-rents 
was  one  that  at  this  time  occupied  much  public  attention,  as  in 
the  other  maritime  provinces.  These  rents,  which  were  only  a 
shilling  a  year  for  each  fifty  acres,  had  been  hnposed  by  (Jov- 
ernor  Lawrence,  in  1759,  on  all  grants  of  public  lands.  This 
tax,  however,  small  as  it  was,  \'ns  not  paid,  chiefly  on  the  plea 
of  poverty.  By  the  year  1811,  the  arrears  amounted  to  over 
£40,000,  and  the  Receiver-General  made  an  ellbrt  to  collect 
them.  The  Assembly,  however,  a^ipealed  to  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment aganist  their  collection.  The  matter  remained  in 
abeyance  till  the  year  1827,  when  Lord  Bathurst,  tho  Colonial 
Secretary,  cancelled  all  the  quit-rents  up  to  that  date,  hut 
ordered  their  collection  for  purposes  of  local  improvements  for 
the  future.  Tho  Assembly  again  petitioned  against  the  quit- 
rent  claims.  The  Colonial  Otllce  declined  to  remit  them,  but 
offered  to  commute  them  for  the  annual  sum  of  £2,000,  which 
was  about  their  value.  Tho  House,  however,  was  uuAviHing  to 
accept  this  compromise,  and  argued  that  their  long  suspension 
had  created  the  impression  that  these  rents  would  never  be 
demanded,  and   that   the  conveyance  of  land  had  uniformly 
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been  with  this  understanding.  Tho  Colonial  OfHce,  however, 
was  firm,  and  this  conunutation  was  subsequently  (^1830) 
accepted  l)y  tho  Assembly. 

In  1832,  Sir  Peregrine  ^laitlaud  returned  to  England,  and 
tho  lion.  T.  N.  JellVey  adr.iinistered  tho  government  for  eigh- 
teen months  till  tho  arrival,  in  1834,  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
the  new  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA,   1834 -I80r. 

Family  Compact  —  Joseph  Howe,  a  Champion  of  Popu  .j  Ri^rhta  —  Coimti- 
tutioual  Stni^<;lo  —  Lord  Fulkhiiid'H  Stormy  A«liiiiniHtrati(m  —  Sir  .lolm 
IIurv«^y  graiita  ItcHpoiiHihlo  Oovonuiu'nt,  184H  —  Iiitt'r<-oh>iiial  Kaihviiy  A;;itii- 
tion  —  Kcriprocity  —  Sir  J.  GaHpard  Lo  Marchant,  Earl  Mulgravo,  and  Sir  1{. 
O.  MacDonnell,  Govornors,  1852-18G7  —  Confodoratiun  CouforcuccM  —  Anli- 
Confoderatiou  Kc-action. 

THE  maritime  provinces,  eoncurrcntly  with  the  rebellion  in 
the  Canailas,  were  agitated  by  a  good  deal  of  politiial 
excitement.  The  general  causes  of  discontent  were  similar, 
l)ut  they  did  not  lead  to  any  of  the  acts  of  violence  which  un- 
happily took  place  in  the  western  provinces.  Both  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  were  under  the  domination  of  an  irre.s[)oii- 
sible  Executive  Council,  which  engrossed  the  public  offices  aiul 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  with  slight  regard  to 
the  authority  of  the  elective  Assembly  or  to  the  wishes  of  tlio 
people. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  when  Sir  Colin  Campbell  assumed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  governnioiit, 
the  Executive  Council,  at  whose 
Board  sat  the  Bishop,  the  Cliiof 
Justice,  and  a  "  Family  Compact" 
of  allied  members,  met  in  secret 
conclave  and  set  at  defiance  the 
interests  and  rights  of  the  people. 
Joseph  Howe,  the  son  of  a  U.  E. 
Loyalist,  became  the  chami)ioii  of 
popular  rights.  A  shrewd  and 
vigorous  journalist,  and  a  ready 
and  eloquent  speaker,  ' '  Joo 
Howe,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  wielded  immense  iiiihi- 
ence  throughout  the  province.     In  his  place  in  the  Assembly, 
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(•n  the  i)ul)lic  rostrum,  mid  througli  Iho  columiirt  of  his  jourr.iil, 
lit*  thundi'riMl  jigjiinst  tlio  oligjircliy  that  governed  the  i)roviii('0. 
The  Assembly  forimihited  Iho  piii)lio  grievjinees  into  twelve 
n  sohitioiis,  Buimiitted  hy  Mr.  Howe,  which  denounced  i»t7. 
the  Council  as  being  •'  exchisive,  intoU'rant,  tjjjposed  to  tho 
B[)roiid  of  civil  and  religions  lil)erty,  enlightenment  and  edu- 
cation among  tho  people,  and  uctuiited  l>y  motives  of  self- 
interest  which  ■wero  prejudicial  to  tin?  trudo  and  commerco  of 
tho  country."  Tliero  was  only  too  much  truth  in  tho  charges. 
'Iho  members  of  tho  Council  wero  all  residents  of  Halifax, 
jURl  did  not  represent  tho  interests  of  tho  other  parts  of  tho 
province.  Ten  of  tho  Councillors  wc^ro  members  of  tho  Church 
of  England,  which  thus  obtained  a  preponderant  influence. 
Tho  other  denominations,  which  wero  yearly  growing  in  num- 
hers,  wero  very  inadequately  represented.  Five  of  tho  Coun- 
cillors were  partners  in  the  same  banking  institution.  These 
facts  gave  tho  sting  to  tho  accusations  of  the  popular  cham- 
pion, Joseph  Ilowe.  Tho  Council  demanded  the  rescinding 
of  tho  obnoxious  resolutions,  under  the  threat  of  i)utting  a 
stop  to  all  legislation  in  case  of  refusal.  The  Assembly 
"kept  the  promise  to  tho  ear,  but  broke  it  to  tho  hope;" 
for,  while  the  resolutions  were  formally  cancelled,  they  wero 
embodied  in  an  address  to  the  King,  which  prayed  for  an 
elective  Legishitivo  Council  and  tho  exclusion  of  the  Bishop 
and  Chief  Justice  from  its  board. 

The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  answered  in  part.  The  Coun- 
cil was  divided  into  two  branches,  and  tho  Executive  no  longer 
sat  in  secret  conclave.  The  casual  and  territorial  revenue  was 
surrendered  to  the  control  of  the  Assembly,  but  the  Coui^cil 
vas  not  made  elective.  The  staunch  old  Governor  was  a  stardy 
upholder  of  the  prerogatives  of  tho  crown.  The  Reformers  of 
Nova  Scotia  were  stigmatized  by  their  opponents  as  rebels  and 
republicans,  and  partisans  of  Papincau  and  Mackenzie,  the 
malcontent  leaders  of  the  upper  provinces.  Deputations  were 
sent  to  England  by  the  rival  parties,  praying,  rcjpectively,  for 
and  against  tho  granting  of  responsible  government.  Lord 
Durham's  mission  to  Canada  was  regarded  with  intense  interest, 
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and  his  masterly  report  ^ras  received  by  the  Reformers  miUi 
enthusiasm.  The  scheme  of  a  confederation  of  all  the  prov- 
inces Avas  however  denounced  by  the  Conservative  majority  as 
dangerous  and  destructive  to  the  empire,  tending  to  separalo 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  and  to  embroil  the  mari- 
time i)rovinces  with  the  disputes  of  the  two  Canadas.  The 
strife  of  parties  became  intense.  Early  in  the  parliamentaiy 
session  of  1840,  ]Mr.  Howe  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions 
condemnatory  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  expressin<r 
a  "vvant  of  confidence  in  the  Executive  Council.  The  resolutions 
were  carried  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to  twelve.  Sir  Colin,  however, 
declined  to  make  any  new  appointments  to  the  Council  wliich 
would  bring  it  mon  into  harmony  with  tbo  popular  sentiment 
and  with  the  Lower  House.  The  Assembly  respectfully  peti- 
tioned the  cro.vn  to  recall  the  intractable  Governor  and  appoint 
one  who  would  carry  out  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  Imperial 
authorities  to  grant  responsible  gove)"nnent  to  the  colonies. 
The  gallant  old  soldier,  the  future  hero  of  Alma,  Balaclava  and 
Lncunow,  was  personally  popular  for  his  upright  and  honour- 
able character,  tM  d  wiis  only  opposed  on  the  ground  of  his 
public  policy. 

Ho  was  succeeded  i':  1840  *  by  lord  Falkland,  whose  exalted 
notions  of  vice-regal  prerogative-:  became  the  occasion  of  nuich 
popular  discontent.  One  of  his  first  acts,  however,  Avas  the 
practical  recognition  of  the  principle  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, so  long  contended  for.  The  Legislative  Council  was 
enlarged  to  twenty  members,  nine  of  whom  represented  rural 
distiicts.  Its  deliberations  were  conducted  with  open  doors. 
Four  members  of  the  Executive,  who  had  no  place  in  either  the 
Legislative  Council  or  Assembly,  were  requested  to  retire,  and 
Messrs.  Howe  and  McXab,  representative  Reformers,  were 
called  to  their  places.  Six  of  the  ten  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive were  also  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  therefore  directly 
amenable  to  their    constituents  —  a   wholesome    constitutional 

*  During  this  year,  tho  "  Britannia,"  the  first  steamer  of  tho  Canard  ]iir', 
bof;aii  lier  trips  between  Liverpool,  Halifax  and  Boston.  The  Cuiiard  lleet  has 
grown  to  fifty  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  a  hundred  thousand  tons. 
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check  on  the  Government  which  the  people  had  never  possessed 
hefore.     Mr.  Howe  w^as  also  elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

This  coalition  government  was  destined  to  be  of  brief  dura- 
tion. The  question  of  higher  education  was  the  rock  on  which 
it  Avas  wrecked.  Mr.  Hoavo  and  the  Reform  party  favoured  the 
project  of  a  provincial  university  of  an  imdenominational  char- 
acter. Their  opponents  were  in  favour  of  denominational  col- 
leges, supported  by  grants  of  public  money.  The  Asseml)ly 
defeated  the  latter  scheme  l)y  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
one.  The  Governor  thereupon  dissolved  the  House.  On  the 
ai)i)eal  to  the  country,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Conservative  leader, 
was  sustained  by  a  small  majority.  Messrs.  Howe,  McXab  and 
Uniacke,  who  had  accepted  office  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Assembly,  proved  their  sincerity  by  resigning  their  seats  in 
vindication  of  their  demand  for  responsible  government.  A 
long  and  bitter  agitation  followed.  Public  feeling  ran  high. 
]\Ir.  Howe  moved,  but  failed  to  carry,  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Government.  He  forthwith  began  a  fierce  news- 
p.per  war  on  the  Council  and  Governor,  a  mode  of  attack  in 
which  he  was  an  adept.  Lord  Falkland  was  made  the  target  of 
the  most  scurrilous  ridicule  and  invective,  in  prose  and  verse. 
He  Avinced  under  the  ordeal,  and  Avrote  recriminatory  despatches 
to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  These,  returned  to  Nova  Scotia, 
were  read  by  the  Speaker  in  the  Assembly ;  and  the  breach 
hetween  the  Reform  leaders  and  the  Governor  grcAV  wider  than 
ever.  It  was  evident  that  Lord  Falkland's  usefulness  was  at  an 
end,  and  he  w^as  recalled  in  1846. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Harvey,  ex-Govcrnor  of  Ncav 
BrunsAvick,  Prince  EdAvard  Island  and  Newfoundland.  The 
ueAv  Governor  attempted  to  form  a  coalitio»i  Council  by  taking 
in  the  leading  men  of  both  parties.  Mr.  Howe  and  his  friends, 
however,  anticipating  the  victory  of  their  party  at  the  approach- 
ing general  elections,  declined  the  overtures  of  the  Governor. 
The  result  confirmed  their  expectations. 

^yhen  the  new  parliament  met  in  1848,  the  Government  was 
defeated  on  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence  by  a  majority 
of  seven  in  a  House  of  forty-nine.     The  Executive  Council 
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thereupon  resigned  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed  from  llio 
leaders  of  the  Reform  party.*  Thus  were  the  principles  of 
responsible  government  fully  and  finally  recognized. 

The  question  of  an  intercolonial  railway  now  for  some  titno 
occupied  much  pul)lic  attention.  The  advantage  of  sucharoiuj, 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  upper  and  lower  provinces,  and 
as  a  military  necessity  of  the  empire,  had  been  pointed  out  in 
Lord  Durham's  Report.  When  the  vexed  boundary  question 
was  settled  in  1842,  the  Imperial  authorities  proposed  makino- 
a  military  macadamized  road  through  New  Brunswick  to  Qup- 
bec.  A  London  company  offered  to  substitute  a  railway  if 
subsidized  by  a  money  grant.  The  scheme  met  with  warm 
sympathy  in  the  maritime  provinces,  but  in  Canada  was  regarded 
as  less  important  than  the  construction  of  a  railway  westward 
from  the  head  of  ocean  navigation  at  Montreal.  Lord  Falkland 
very  reasonably  deemed  it  impracticable  for  a  private  company 
to  carry  out  such  a  gigantic  undertaking.  It  was  one  that  de- 
manded the  united  action  of  the  several  provinces,  assisted  by 
the  British  Government.  The  Imperial  authorities,  therefore, 
in  response  to  the  united  request  of  the  provinces,  despatched 
Major  Robinson  and  Captain  Henderson  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
with  a  full  staff,  to  make  an  exploratory  survey.  Their  report 
was  submitted  in  1849,  but  the  Home  Government,  however, 
declined  to  proceed  with  the  undertaking. 

The  commercial  necessity  for  connection  with  the  railway 
system  of  the  United  States  became  yearly  more  strongly  felt 
in  the  maritime  provinces.  An  important  railway  convention 
was  therefore  held  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  July,  1850.  Dele- 
gates from  the  lower  provinces  met  commercial  representatives 
of  the  New  England  States.  Out  of  this  convention  grew  the 
project  of  the  European  and  North  American  Railway,  connect- 
ing Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  with  the  railway  system  of 


*  Its  members  ^vero  Messrs.  J.  B.  Uiiiacke,  Michael  Tobin,  Hugh  Bell,  Joseph 
Howe,  James  McNab,  Hubert  Huntingdon,  \Vm.  F.  Des  Barres,  L.  O'Connor 
Doyle,  and  George  R.  Young. 

On  Juno  8,  1849,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Halifax  was 
celebrated  with  great  iclat. 
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the  United  States.  Mr.  Plowe,  however,  was  opposed  to  plac- 
ing a  railway  through  British  territory  under  the  control  of  an 
American  company.  He  urged  the  adoption  of  a  national 
policy  which  should  raise  money  for  the  construction  of  the 
rotid  on  the  credit  of  the  provinces,  under  Imperial  guarantee. 
Strongthencd  by  the  approval  of  the  country,  he  proceeded  to 
Kngland  to  urge  this  project.  The  aid  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment was  promised  to  the  revived  i'^ ^ercolonial  scheme,  but  on 
the  accession  of  the  Derby  administration,  it  again,  for  a  time, 
fjU  to  the  ground.  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  closed  a  con- 
tract with  the  great  firm  of  Morton  Peto,  Brassey  &  Co.,  for 
Iho  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  St.  John  and  Shcdiac 
Railways,  respectively ;  but  Nova  Scotia  declined  to  enter  into 
a,  contract  with  a  private  firm. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1852,   Nova  Scotia  was   called  to 
deplore  the  death  of  its  popular  Governor,  Sir  John  Harvey. 
The  veteran  statesman,  — he  was  in  his  seventy-fourth  year, — 
had  passed  through  a  distinguished  and  honourable  career.     He 
starved  in  a  military  capacity  in  India,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
Cunadian  war  of  1812-14.     He  was  successively  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Pi'ince  Edward  Island,   New  Brunswick,  New- 
foundland, and   Nova   Scotia;    and  full  of  years  and  full  of 
honours,  — sans  peur  et  sans  rcproche,  — he  came  to  his  grave. 
The  government  was  administered  by  Colonel  Bazalgette  till 
the  arrival  of  the  new  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  J.  Gaspard 
Le  j\Iarchant.     The  Howe  Government  proceeded  to  carry  out 
their  comprehensive  railway  policy.     Its  main  feature  was  a 
trunk  line  from  Halifax  to  Pictou,  and  from  Truro  to  the  New 
Brunswick  frontier  as  a  link  in  the  future  intercolonial  railway. 
The  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  caused  some  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  maritime  provinces,  as  it  was  considered  that 
their  fisheries  were  thrown  open  to  the  Americans  without  an 
equivalent    compensation.      The   Howe   Government    suficred 
considerably  through  the  intemperate  utterances  of  its  leader 
with  reference  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  which  had  occurred 
between  some  Catholic  and  Protestant  workmen.     A  general 
election  took  place  in  1856,  and  when  the  House  met  in  1857, 
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the  ministry  was  defeated  on  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  ]»y  a 
majority  of  seven.  Mr.  J.  AV.  Johnson,  the  Conservativo 
leader,  was  called  upon  to  construct  a  cabinet,  which  he  speedily 
accomplished.  * 

In  1858,  Sir  J.  Gnspard  Le  INIarchant  retired  from  the  Gov- 
ernorship, and  was  succeeded  hy  tlie  Earl  of  Mnlgrave.  Tli(> 
same  year,  the  landing  of  the  first  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  was 
celebrated  with  much  enthuf^??i-sm  in  Halifax ;  but  the  rcjoicniirs 
were  premature,  for  the  cable  soon  parted,  and  ;  ot  till  eij^ht 
years  later  were  the  two  hemispheres  permanently  linked 
together  by  the  electric  wire. 

The  general  elections  of  1859  gave  the  Reform  party  a 
majority  of  two.  When  the  House  met,  in  18G0,  after  a  brief 
struggle,  the    ministry  resigned,  and   a   Reform  Government 

came  into  power  with  Mr.  "Wil- 
liam Young  as  leader.  The  visit 
of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  celebrated  with  loyal  enthu- 
siasm. The  province  continued 
to  develop  its  internal  resources, 
especially  its  coal-mines.  At  the 
general  election  of  1863,  the 
Reform  Government  was  again 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  resign. 
]\Ir.  J.  W.  Johnson  again  became 
the  leader  of  a  Conservative 
ministry.  In  1864,  Sir  Richard 
Graves  MacDonnell  succeeded  as  Lieutenant-Governor  the 
Earl  of  Mulgravc,  who  had  retired  from  oflSce. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1864,  was  memorable  for  two 
important  measures  introduced  by  Dr.  Tupper.  The  first  of 
these  was  a  bill  re-organizing  the  school-system  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  gresitly  increasing  the  efllciency  of  the  public  schools. 
Provision  was  made  for  assessments  for  school  purposes,  public 

*  It  was  composed  of  J,  W.  Johnson,  Attorney-General ;  Dr.  Charles  Tupper, 
Provincial  Secretary;  John  J.Marshall,  Financial  Secretary;  Staley  Brown, 
Receiver-General,  and  Martin  W.  Wilkina,  Solicitor-GeneraL 
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jiul  was  granted  to  schools  in  sparsely  settled  neighbourhoods, 
iuul  that  great  source  of  national  prosperity,  elementary  educa- 
tion, was  wisely  encouraged. 

The  second  important  meas- 
ure  was  a    series    of   resohi- 
tions  providing  for  a  union  of 
the  maritime  provinces.     This 
movement  was  soon  merged  in 
the  more   comprehensive   one 
for  the   federation  of   all  the 
provinces,  and  the   formation 
of  the  present  Dominion.    This 
project  had  long  engaged  the  ^ 
attention  of  British  and  colo- 
nial statesmen.     The  remark- 
able growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States   after  their 
union  under  one  federal  gov- 
ernment,   suggested   the   inquiry    whether    the   union   of   the 
remaining  British  provinces,  by  removing  commercial  restric- 
tions, and  promoting  intercolonial  trade  and  intercourse,  A\ould. 
not  produce  similar  benefits. 

Dr.  Tupper's  resolutions  resulted  in  the  holding  of  the  Char" 
lottetown  Conference,  in  September,  1864.  "VVe  have  already 
recorded  the  important  consequences  of  the  conference,  and  of 
the  Quebec  Conference  by  which  it  was  followed.  The  confed- 
eration scheme,  received  with  favour  in  Canada,  met  with 
violent  opposition  in  all  the  maritime  provinces.    It  was  argued 

*  The  Hon.  Charles  Tnpper,  M.  D.,  is  a  member  of  an  old  U.  E.  Loyalist 
family,  connected  with  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  His  father  was 
the  Rev.  Charles  Tapper,  D.  D.,  of  Aylesford,  N.  S.  He  was  born  at  Amherst, 
N.  S.,  in  1821.  He  graduated  in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1843. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Conncil  of  Nova  Scotia  from  1857  to  1860, 
and  from  1864  to  July  1,  1867,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  time  he  wa« 
Premier.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Confederation  Conferences,  and  was  created 
C.B.  (Civil)  by  Her  Majesty,  1867.  In  18V0,  he  became  President  of  the  Privy 
Coniuil  of  Canada ;  in  1872,  Minister  of  Internal  Revenue,  and,  in  February, 
1873,  Minister  of  Customs.  He  resigned  with  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  ministry 
in  November,  1873. 
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that  tlio  delegates,  who  were  empowered  to  negotiate  a  ]('<:isla^ 
tivo  union  of  the  seaboard  pi'ovinces,  had  surpassed  tlioir 
authority  in  negotiating  the  wider  federal  union  of  all  the  prov- 
inecs.  It  was  also  asserted  that  no  adequate  compensation  was 
received  f(^r  the  surrender  of  the  revenue  of  the  lowtr  prov- 
inces, which  were  dei)cndent  on  the  local  Governments  for  local 
improvements.  Tho  anti-confederate  feeling  in  Nova  Scotia 
Avas  strong.  The  delegates  in  vain  endeavoured,  by  ariruniciit 
and  eloquence,  to  i:)()pularizc  the  movement.  ]Mr.  Howe,  for- 
getful of  his  avo  ved  union  sentiments,  inveighed  with  ton^-ue 
and  pen  against  confederation.  The  Government,  however 
continued  faithful  to  the  pledges  given  at  the  Quebec  Confer- 
ence. A  re-action  in  favour  of  confederation  having  taken  place 
in  XcAV  Brunswick,  delegates  Averc  appointed  in  Xova  Scotia, 
and  in  that  i)rovince,  to  co-operate  with  tlie  Canadian  delen-ates 
at  London,  during  the  winter  of  18G()-G7,  in  perfecting  the 
plan  of  the  federal  union  of  all  the  jn-ovinces.  ISlr  Ilowe  was 
there  to  oppose  the  scheme,  but  his  influence  Avas  ^  )werless  to 
prevent  its  consummation.  It  received,  however,  certain 
inodilications,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  subsidies  to 
the  local  governments.  These  negotiations  resulted  in  their 
agicH>ment  to  the  terms  of  the  Tritish  North  America  Act, 
which  united  the  four  provinces  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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CHAPTER  XLTT. 


NEW   imUNSWICK,    1784-1831. 


Orj^anization  of  Government  —  Colonel  Thomas  Carleton,  Governor,  1784  — 
St.  John   Incorporated,  1785  —  Fr;!(lcriet):i,  the    Capital  —  PoliHeal    Strife 

—  TIic  Timlier-Tra<le  —  Great  Firo  at  Miramiclu  —  The  Disputed  Territories 

—  Border  Troubles  —  Baltic  Timber  Dues. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sot  apart  as  a 
.separate  provinee  in  1784.  Colonel  Thomas  Carleton, 
brother  of  Lord  Dorehester,  beeame  the  first  Governor.  He 
had  coniniantled  a  reghnent  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
was  deservedly  popular  with  the  loyalists.  He  arrived  at  Parr- 
town  on  Sunday,  November  21,  and  the  new  provinee  was  pro- 
claimed the  following  day.  The  Government  consisted  of  a 
Council  of  twelve  members,  which,  with  the  Governor,  pos- 
sessed both  executive  and  legislative  functions  ;  and  a  House  of 
Assembly  of  twenty-six  members.  The  first  Council  was 
composed  chiefly  of  United  Empire  Loyalists,  several  of  whom 
had  been  men  of  distinction  in  the  revolted  colonies.  Promi- 
nent among  these  were  Chief  Justice  Ludlow,  who  had  been  a 
Jiid<2c  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York ;  Judge  Upham,  a 
Graduate  of  Harvard  and  lovalist  colonel  of  dragoons  ;  Judge 
Allen  and  Judge  Winslow,  both  colonels  in  the  loyalist  army; 
JaiiK  s  Putnam,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  America ;  and 
otheis  who  had  abandoned  large  estates  in  the  old  colonies.  On 
the  d.'uth  of  Judge  Putnam,  Judge  Saunders,  of  an  old  Cavalier 
family  in  Virginia,  entered  the  Council,  which,  with  this  change, 
coiitiiniod  to  conduct  the  Government  for  several  years. 

(ii  1785,  Parrtown  became  incorporated  as  the  city  of  St. 
Jolm.  It  was  thus  the  first,  and,  for  many  years,  the  only, 
incorporated  city  in  British  North  America.  The  first  session 
of  th(;  House  of  Assembly  Avas  hold  in  St.  John  in  178(5,  but 
two  years  later,  the    seat   of  govennnont  was  transferred  to 
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Frodcricton,  ri<rh(y-fiv('  inilrs  up  tlio  St.  Jolin  Rlvor,  ns  luiii<r 
more  central  to  tlio  province,  and  in  order  to  secure  iinnniuitv 
from  hostile  attack  and  from  llie  factious  or  coiru[)tinir  ini1iirii((> 
of  the  more  populous  commercial  mctroi)olis,  St.  John.  This 
change  was  said  to  he  an  imitation  of  the  policy  of  the  Sl.ilc  ui 
New  York,  from  which  uiany  of  tln^  loyalist  rcfujjces  Jiiul 
(!ome,  which,  for  similar  reasons,  had  transferred  its  lejjfislaturc 
to  Alhany,  one  hundred  and  tifty  miles  up  the  Ihulson  IVoni 
New  York  cit}-. 

The  peace  and  harmony  whii-h  were  anticipated  from  this 
rcHiOval  from  disturl)in<i^  influences  did  not,  however,  rcsiih. 
The  irrcpressihle  conflict  hetween  the  })()})ular  Assembly  .iikI 
the  Executive  Council,  Avhich  took  place  in  the  other  provinces, 
was  destined  to  occur  also  in  New  Brunswick.  Tlie  fiist  (lillc  r- 
encc  arose  on  the  question  of  the  appropriation  of  revcmics. 
The  Assembly  voted  to  its  members  the  payment  of  seven  niid 
sixpence  per  day  for  the  session.  The  Governor  and  Coinicil 
resisted  the  appropriation,  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
House.  The  Assembly  asserted  its  constitutional  right  to  cnn- 
trol  the  revenues  —  Avhich  was  the  point  of  contention  in  all  the 
provinces.  It  therefore  *' tacked"  this  special  vote  to  (lie 
appropriation  bill  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  provinco  — 
the  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges,  schools,  and  the  like.  The 
(/oloni:d  Secretary,  on  appeal,  gave  judgment  against  the 
Assembly,  and  condenmed  their  policy  of  "tacking"  the 
obnoxious  bill  to  that  of  the  general  appropriation  for  the  year. 
The  Assembly,  however,  stood  firm,  and  for  three  years  (17!M!- 
1799)  no  revenue  and  a[)propriation  bills  were  jiassed.  The 
dead-lock  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  was 
removed  by  their  mutual  concessions.  The  Assembly  aixnMMl 
to  include  all  the  items  to  which  the  Council  agreed,  in  one  hill, 
and  the  Council  agreed  to  pass  the  salary  bill. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  Colonel  Carleton  administered  tlio 
affairs  of  the  province  with  great  tact  and  ability,  but  not  with- 
out occasional  collisions  with  the  Assembly,  which  seemed  to  Ix- 
the  inevitable  fate  of  Colonial  Governors  in  those  days.  Under 
his  rule,  the  trade  of  the  province  was  greatly  developed.    This 
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was  especiuliy  true  of  the  hmiher-trade.  As  early  as  1778,  tlie 
magniti(!ont  tiinlx-r  ou  the  St.  .John  ind  Miraiulehl  rivers 
attnieted  English  enterprise  and  eai)ital.  In  1781,  Joiuithan 
Le.ivitt  launched  at  St.  flohn  the  pioneer  vessid  of  the  vast  fleet 
of  Ne\v-Hruns\viek-l)uilt  Bhi[)S  Avhieh  s'ihs'.  (piently  saiU'd  from 
that  port.  The  *-iinl)er-trado  was  great iv  fostered  by  the 
demands  of  the  i'oyal  fleets.  The  stately  jjines  of  tho  Ni'W 
Hnniswi<'k  forests,  each  flt  "  to  be  tho  mast  of  sonu!  great 
lulniiral,"  boro  tho  pennon  of  (Ireat  Ib'itain  in  many  a  stern 
sea-light.  Inunigration  to  tho  country  was  also  fostered  by  the 
certainty  of  a  profitable  return-cargo. 

After  tho  retirement  of  ColoneKVrleton  in  1803,  the  govern- 
ment was  administered  for  several  years  by  Presidents  of  the 
Executive  Council,  first,  by  the  Hon.  (Jabriel  Ludlow,  and 
then  by  Judge  Edward  AVinslow.  As  the  prospect  of  war  with 
the  United  States  became  more  inuninent,  military  officers  of 
high  raidc  and  largo  experience  were  a[)pointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  several  provinces.  Major-General  Hunter  for  a 
time  administered  the  affairs  of  New  Brunswick.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession  by  six  other  military  Presidents.  The 
progress  of  tho  war  stimulated  tho  trade  of  the  colony.  The 
timber-trade  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  increased  demand 
for  shipping,  and  especially  in  consequence  of  tho  heavy  duty 
imposed  on  Baltic  pine.  This  moro  than  counterbalanced  tho 
alarm  caused  by  American  privateers  hovering  on  the  coast  and 
preying  on  the  unprotected  shipping.  The  loyalty  and  military 
spirit  of  the  colony  was  shown  by  the  mustering  into  the  regular 
army  for  service  in  the  upper  provinces,  of  the  King's  Regiment 
of  New  Brunswick.  This  regiment,  except  a  part  despatched 
hy  water,  marched  on  snow-shoes  through  the  wintry  woods  to 
Canada,  and  served  Avith  great  gallantry  during  the  war. 

The  administration  of  the  govermnent  by  military  Presidents, 
who  manifested  little  interest  in  the  civil  aftairs  of  the  province, 
was  a  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction.  The  Assembly,  therefore, 
petitioned  repeatedly  for  the  appointment  of  a  regular  Licutcn- 
ant-(jrovernor.  The  Home  authorities,  therefore,  in  1818, 
appointed  Major-General  George  True}''  Smythe  to  administer 
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the  government.  The  irrepressil)Ie  conflict  between  tlK>  two 
brunches  of  the  legislatnre  with  reference  to  the  control  of  the 
revenues  became  again  the  occasion  of  acrimonious  disputes 
resulting  in  a  dead-loclv.  The  Governor  dissolved  the  House 
which  made  the  new  parliament  for  a  time  more  tractable ,  In 
1823  Governor  Smythe  died,  and  was  succeeded  the  followiufr 
year  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas.  In  the  interim,  the  govormnent 
was  administered  by  Judge  Chipman,  and  on  his  death  hy  the 
Hon.  James  Murray  Bliss.  The  right  to  this  position  Avas  un- 
successfully contested  by  the  Hon.  Christopher  Billop,  notwith- 
standing his  extreme  age.     He  was  eighty-six  years  old. 

The  first  census  of  New  Brunswick  was  taken  in  this  year, 
and  gave  a  population  to  the  province  of  74,000.  The  lunilxn-- 
ing  and  ship-building  interests,  however,  absorbed  almost  the 
entire  energies  of  the  people  to  the  serious  neglect  of  agiieul' 
ture,  so  that  the  population  were  largely  dependent  on  foreii.ni 
breadstutfs  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Governor  DouLdas 
greatly  promoted  the  internal  development  of  the  province,  the 
construction  of  roads  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  He  en- 
couraged also  the  cause  of  higher  education,  and  through  his 
eflbrtsthe  University  of  King's  College,  Fredericton,  Avas  estab- 
lished. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  a  terrible  disaster  overwhelmed  the 
province.  A  long  drought  had  parched  the  forest  to  tinder. 
For  two  months  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen,  and  the  streams 
were  shrunken  to  rivulets.  Numerous  fires  had  laid  waste  tlie 
woods  and  farms,  and  filled  the  air  with  stifling  smoivc.  The 
Government  House  at  FredeVicton  Avas  burned,  liut  a  still 
greater  calamity  was  impending.  On  the  7th  of  October,  a 
storm  of  flame  swept  over  the  country  for  sixty  miles  —  from 
Miramichi  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  A  pitchy  darkness  covered 
the  sky,  lurid  flames  sAvept  over  the  earth,  consuming  the  forest, 
houses,  barns,  crops,  and  the  toAvns  of  NcAv^castle  and  Doughis, 
with  several  ships  upon  the  stocks,  liesistancc  Avas  in  vain  and 
escape  almost  impossible.  The  only  hope  of  eluding  the  tornado 
of  fire  Avas  to  plunge  into  the  rivers  and  marshes,  and  to  cower 
in  the  Avater  or  ooze  till  the  Avaves  of  flame  had  passed.     I'hc 
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roar  of  the  Avind  and  fire,  the  crackling  and  crashing  of  the 
pines,  the  bellowing  of  the  terrified  cattle,  and  the  glare  of  tho 
conilagratiou  were  an  assem])lage  of  horrors  sufficient  to  appall 
tjic  stoutest  heart.  When  that  fatal  night  had  passed,  the 
thriving  towns,  villages  and  farms  over  an  area  of  five  thousand 
scjuarc  miles  were  a  charred  and  blackciujd  desolation.  A  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  accumulated  property  was  consumed,  and 
the  loss  of  timber  was  incalculable.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
persons  perished  in  the  flames  or  in  their  cfll'orts  to  cs('a[)e,  and 
hundreds  were  maimed  for  life.  The  generous  aid  of  the  sister 
provinces,  nnd  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  gi'catly 
mitigated  the  sufferings  of  the  hapless  inhabitants,  made  home- 
less on  the  eve  of  a  rigorous  winter. 

Sonic  excitement  was  subsequently  occasioned  by  a  fillibuster- 
ing  raid  across  the  frontier,  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick, 
for  tiie  purpose  of  claiming  a  portion  of  the  disputed,  territory 
us  belonging  to  the  United  States.     The  question  Avas  one  which 
had  caused  much  trouble  ever  since  the  llevolutionary  War.    Suc- 
cessive connnissions  had  been  appointed  to  settle  the  bounda- 
ries, but  a  region  of  about  twelve  th',  >sand  square  miles  on  the 
iiead-waters  of  the  Aroostook,  Allagash  and  AValloostook,  trib- 
utaries of  the  St.  John,  was  claimed  by  each  country.     In  1827, 
a  gasconading  braggart  named  Baker  made  a  dash  into  the 
^ladawaska  district  and  raised  the  "  stars  and  stripes'*  in  asser- 
tion of  the  American  ownership  of  the  soil.     The  British  loyal- 
ists   and    French    settlers    promptly   resented   the    intrusion. 
Governor  Douglas  advanced  a  body  of  troops  to  the  frontier 
and  directed  the  sheriff  to  arrest  the  fillibusterlng  chief.     The 
sherilf  captured  the  flag  and  l()dg(>d  Baker  a  prisoner  in  the  jail 
at  Fredericton-      lie  was  brought  to  trial  and  fined  for  his 
otlence.     The  Governor  of  ]\Iaino  called  out  the  militia,  and 
threatened  the  invasion  of  New  Brunswick  for  the  alleged  vio- 
lation of  international  peace.     The  royal  troops  were  on  the 
alert,  and  a  single  hasty  act  might  have  plunged  the  two  coun- 
tries into  war.     The  two  Govcruments,  however,  agre(>d  to  sub- 
mit the  question  in  dispute  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
so  the  excitement  gradually  died  out. 
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The  commercial  development  of  New  Brunswick  had  Ix  tu 
very  rapid.  Ilcr  timber-trade  and  ship-building  industry  had 
been  fostered  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Americans  from  tlu; 
British  West  Indies.  An  important  trade  l^etwecn  those  islands 
and  the  maritime  provinces  had  grown  up ;  sugar^  niola.  ^i^s, 
and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  rum,  being  exchanged  in  large  quan- 
tities for  timber  and  fish.  Tn  1830,  however,  the  West  India 
trade  was  thrown  open  to  American  shipi)ing,  greatly  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  British  colonics.  The  principles  of  free  trade 
were  being  extensively  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  one  obnoxious 
feature  after  another  in  the  tariff  being  assailed  and  removed. 
The  repeal  of  the  Baltic  timber  duties,  under  which  the  Xew 
Bnmswick  trade  had  flourished,  was  strongly  urged  by  the  Brit- 
ish consumers.  Apprehensions  of  commercial  ruin  agitated  i\u\ 
province.  The  Assembly  sent  urgent  petitions  against  the  repeal 
of  the  Baltic  dues.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  was  in  England  at  tho 
time,  giving  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  disputed  territory. 
He  aT)ly  supported  the  efforts  of  the  province.  In  a  timely  pam- 
phlet, he  urged  the  impolicy  of  repealing  the  duties  in  the  face 
of  the  depression  caused  by  the  Mirimachi  fire  and  the  loss  of 
the  West  India  trade.  The  repeal  bill  was  therefore  defeated. 
New  BrunsAvick  manifested  her  gratitude  to  the  Governor  by  the 
gift  of  a  handsome  service  of  plate.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  how- 
ever, felt  constrained  to  resign  his  office,  as  his  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  the  province  placed  him  in  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  had  appointed  him.  Ilis  resignation  was  accepted, 
and  JNIajor-General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  appointed  his 
successor,  1831. 
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CHAPTER   XLin. 

NEW    BRUNSWICK,  1831-1SG7. 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  Governor,  1831  —  Crown-land  Grievances  —  Redressed 
by  the  Crown  —  Lemuel  Allan  Wihnot,  a  Popular  Tribune  —  Strujjgle  for 
Responsible  Goverunicnt  —  It  is  granted  by  Sir  John  Harvey,  18^7  —  TIio 
Boundary  Dispute — Threatened  Outbreak  on  Maine  Frontier — Tho  Ashbur- 
Uni  Treaty,  1842  —  Responsible  Government  Confirmed,  1848  —  Domestic 
I'olicy  —  Confederation  Negotiations. 

THE  inevitable  struggle  for  responsible  government  took 
2)l!ice  in  Kew  Brunswick,  as  well  as  in  the  other  prov- 
inces. In  the  maritime  provinces,  however,  the  strife  was 
never  embittered  by  the  unhappy  appeal  to  arms  as  in  tho  two 
CaiKidas.  The  "Family  Compact,"  in  >7ew  Brunswick,  was 
neither  so  powerful  nor  so  exclusive,  as  in  the  other  provinces, 
aud  more  fully  represented  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  tho  Lieutenant-Governor,  like  his 
namesake  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  an  officer  of  stera  military 
instincts,  and  an  unflinching  champion  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  against  the  encroachments  of  popular  liberty.  In 
1832,  tho  Legislative  Council  was  separated  from  the  Executive 
Council,  but  tho  latter  still  remained  an  exclusive  oligarchy, 
irresponsible  to  the  people,  aud  indifferent  to  public  opinion. 
The  crown-land  department,  it  was  alleged,  favoured  the  great 
capitalists  and  lumber  operators,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
poorer  classes.  The  chief  commissioner  was  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  was  completely  independent  of  parliamentary  con- 
trol. The  Government  also  possessed  sufficient  "  casual  and 
territorial  revenue  "  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  civil  list. 
Tho  Asse^  -jAy  was  thus  deprived  of  any  means  of  control,  by 
means  o^  a  money-vote,  over  the  Administration.  In  1832,  it 
requested,  by  resolution,  a  return  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  tho  crown-land  fund.  The  request  was  discourteously 
refused.     Tho  Assembly,  thereupon,  appointed  delegates  to  lay 
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at  the  foot  of  tho  tlironc  a  prayor  for  the  control  of  tlio  crown- 
land  revenue.  IMr.  Stanl(>}',  tho  Colonial  Secretary,  promised 
a  redress  of  the  grievances,  but  tho  Governor  and  Council  still 
refu,s(!d  to  made  the  surrender. 

Tho  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  Land  Company,  com- 
posed of  English  capitalists,  formed  in  1831,  and  incorporjited 
in  18r)4,  caused  grave  dissatisfaction  through  its  land  monopoly. 
It  received  a  grant  of  500,000  acres,  between  the  St.  John  and 
Miramiehi  riv^ers,  for  tho  sum  of  £36,000,  of  which  £21,000 
was  i)aid  down.  It  ofiered  liberal  inducements  to  S(>tti('is, 
military  and  civil;  but  the  Assembly  objected  to  tho  alienation 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  public  lands  without  its  consent 
asked  or  received.  A  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  i)oople 
now  appeared,  who  was  destined  to  lead  his  country  into  tho 
enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberty.  Lemuel  Allan  A^'ihnot 
was  descended  from  United  Empire  Loyalist  stock,  and  was 
naturally  allied  to  the  party  in  power.  lie  won  a  brilliant 
rci)utation  as  a  lawyer ;  and  especially  for  his  eloquence  and 
skill  as  leader  of  tho  Keform  party  in  the  Assembly.  Dnrinir 
the  parliamentary  session  of  1836,  i\Ir.  Wilmot  moved  an 
address  to  the  Governor  for  a  detailed  return  of  the  crown-land 
fund.  Sir  Archibald  submitted  a  mere  general  statement. 
The  Assembly  sent  JNlessrs.  Wilmot  and  Crane  to  England  to 
re(|uest  that  the  control  of  the  pui)lic  revenues  bo  vested  in  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  King  favoured  the  prayer 
of  the  Assembly.  Lord  Glcnelg,  Colonial  Secretary,  instructed 
the  Governor  and  Execntive  Council  to  surrender  the  casual 
and  territorial  revenue  in  consideration  of  the  granting  l)y  the 
Assembly  of  a  liberal  i)ermanent  civil-list.  Kotwithstandijig 
continuous  and  stnMUious  opposition,  tho  Government  was 
obliged  to  yield,  and  tho  immense  crown-land  revenues  came 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  people's  representatives.  The 
sturdy  Governor,  however,  declined  to  sign  the  obnoxious  civil- 
list  bill.  His  resignation  was,  therefore,  accepted,  and  Sir 
John  Harvey  Avas  appointed  as  his  successor,  1837.  Under  the 
conciliatory  policy  and  constitutional  rule  of  the  new  Governor, 
harmony  was  at  length  restored  between  all  the  branches  of  the 
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kgislaturo.  jNIr.  Crane  was  called  to  the  Executive  Council. 
Mr.  "VVilmot  was  made  a  Queen's  Counsellor.  Lord  Glenelg's 
portrait  was  placed  above  the  Speaker's  chair  iii  the  Assembly 
Chamber  at  Fredericton,  where  it  still  hangs, — a  commemora- 
tion of  the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  responsible  govenimeut 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  dispute  as  to  the  New  Brunswick  frontier  was  not  yet 
settled.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  to  whom  the  decision 
had  been  referred,  had  given  the  lion's  share  of  tho  debatable 
ground  to  tho  United  States.  That  country,  however,  refus„  . 
to  he  bound  hy  the  award.  LaAvless  persons  invad<  d  the  dis- 
puted territory  to  cut  timber ;  arm'nl  collisions  occurred  ;  and 
the  frontier  settlements  were  al)laze  with  excitement.  Gov- 
ernor Fairfield  of  Maine,  ordered  eiirhteen  hundred  militia  to 
the  border,  and  called  upon  the  State  for  ten  thousand  men,  — 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  Governor  of 
New  Brunswick,  asserted  by  proclamation  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  protect  the  disputed  territory,  and  sent  two  rcgi- 
m(!nts  to  watch  the  ]\Iaine  militia.  Volunteers  flocked  to  the 
British  standard.  The  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  amid  an 
unwonted  scene  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  with  an  outburst 
of  hearty  British  cheers,  voted  £100,000  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier,  and  placed  a  strong  force  of  militia  at  the  disposal  of 
the  military  authorities. 

Considerable  excitement  was  roused  in  tho  United  States, 
That  belligerent  statesman,  Daniel  AV  J)ster,  declared  that  the 
American  government  should  sei;:o  the  disputed  property  unless 
Great  Britain  would  abide  l)y  the  treaty  of  17.S3.  President 
Van  Buren,  however,  with  praiseworth}'  moderation,  advocated 
the  i)eaccable  arrangement  of  the  difficulty.  Gencal  Winfield 
Scott  was  sent  to  the  borders  to  settle  tho  dispute.  lie  coun- 
termanded all  hostile  demonstrations,  and  opened  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  t!io  British  Governor,  who  had  been  au 
old  antagonist  at  Stony  Creek  and  Lundy's  Lane. 

Bioth  parties  now  withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  referred 
the  matter  to  Ijord  Ashburton  and  Daniel  Webster,  as  commis- 
sioners for  their  respective  countries.      Tho  award,  given  in 
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1842,  yielded  the  larger  and  more  valuable  territory  to  the 
United  k^tates,  to  the  intense  chagrin  of  the  colonists,  who  con- 
ceived that  their  rights  were  sacriliced  to  Imperial  interests. 
The  Ashburton  treaty  also  fixed  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude as  the  dividing  line  westward  from  the  disputed  territory 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  bound- 
ary from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  on 
the  Paciric.  The  central  line  of  the  great  lakes  and  their  con- 
necting rivers  completed  the  boundary.  An  important  arlictlc 
of  the  treaty  also  provided  for  the  extradition,  from  either 
comitry,  upon  8utficient  evidence  of  criminality,  of  persons 
charged  with  *'  murder,  piracy,  arson,  robbery,  or  forgery." 

Sir  Jolni  Harvey,  whose  administration  had  been  very  har- 
monious and  popular,  was  re-called  in  1841,  and  was  succeedcMl 
by  Sir  "William  Colebrookc.  He  found  the  country  sufl*(!ring 
from  financial  embarrassment,  through  a  temporary  depression 
of  the  timber-trade.  The  public  revenue,  for  a  time,  fell  oil", 
and,  as  anticipated  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  the  Assembly, 
on  obtaining  control  of  the  casual  and  territorial  fund,  had 
frittered  it  away  by  reckless  votes,  and  thus  injunul  the  credit 
of  the  province.  A  Conservative  re-action  took  place,  and  the 
Reform  party  was  generally  beaten  at  the  polls  in  the  election 
of  1842.  Serious  election  riots  also  occurred,  which  had  to  be 
suppressed  by  military  authority.  The  city  of  St.  John 
sufl'ered  much  from  destructive  fires  and  from  severe  commer- 
cial depression.  jNIucli  excitement  and  very  disastrous  con- 
sequences resulted  from  the  bitter  strife  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
and  Orange  factions.  This  culminated  in  a  desperate  riot  on 
i8i3.  the  12th  of  »July.  Several  persons  were  killed  and 
many  more  wounded,  and  fellow-citizens  were  divided  into  hos- 
tile ctunps  on  account  of  dilferences  as  to  their  religion,  the 
connnon  teachings  of  Avhich  were  of  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will to  men. 

Although  the  Conservative  Assembly  had  endorsed  the  claim 
of  the  Governor  to  make  crown  appointments  independent  of 
popular  control,  yet  it  strenuously  ol)jected  to  his  first  a[)p()int- 
ment,  that  of  his  son-in-law,  J\Ir.  Reade,  to  bo  Provincial  Sec- 
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retary,  on  the  doath,  in  1844,  of  tlio  lion.  AVm.  Odcll,  who  luid 
held  that  office  since  1818.*  ^Ir.  Wihnot  urged  the  constita- 
tional  principle  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  should  be 
Jh'cctly  responsible  to  the  people.  The  Assembly,  however, 
v.as  not  prepared  for  its  adoption.  In  1847,  Earl  Gray,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  in  a  despatch  to  Sir  John  Harvey,  Governor 
of  Kova  Scotia,  had  defined  the  theory  of  responsible  govern- 
ment regarded  at  the  Colonial  Office  as  applicable  to  the 
provinces  He  laid  down  the  principles  tb.at  the  Executive 
Councillors,  who  directed  the  policy  of  the  Government,  should 
hold  office  only  "vvhilo  they  retained  the  confidence  of  the  House, 
and  that  all  Government  officials  should  be  excluded  from  either 
1  (ranch  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  deemed  by  the  Ke form  party 
of  New  Brunswick  a  fitting  occasion  to  introduce  these  sound 
piinciplcs  into  tlie govennnent  of  that  province.  In  the  session 
of  1848,  therefore,  j\Ir.  Charles  Fisher  introduced  a  resolution, 
nssertiiig  their  application  as  the  rule  of  the  province.  The 
resolution  was  carried,  by  a  union  of  both  parties,  with  a 
hnije  majority,  and  responsible  government  was  fully  and 
tinally  established  in  JN'cw  Brunswick. 

Sir  William  Colebrooke  was  this  year  appointed  Governor  of 
British  Guiana.  He  was  succeeded  in  New  Brunswick  by  Sir 
Ednumd  Walker  Head,  who  was  the  first  civilian  regularly 
appointed  as  the  Queen's  representative  in  the  province.  Under 
liis  administration,  the  conntry  continued  to  prosper,  developing 
hor  internal  resources  and  extendinsr  her  foreisrn  commerce. 

\\\  1853  was  consecrated  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Frederic- 
ton.  The  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia  originally  included  all  the 
British  possessions  on  the  continent.  It  was  subsequentl}' 
divided  by  the  formation  of  the  bishoprics  of  Quebec,  Toronto, 
and  Newfoundland.  In  1845,  New  Brunswick  was  separated 
from  the  parent  see,  and  the  Rev.  John  Medley,  D.  D.,  Pre- 
biMidary  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  became  first  bishop  of  Frederic- 
ton.     The  Society  for  the  Proi3agation  of  the  Gospel  greatly 
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*  His  father,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Odell,  was  the  first  Provincial 
Secretary  of  New  Brunswick.  Father  and  son  held  the  office  for  the  long 
poriod  of  sixty  years. 
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fostered  and  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  Angliciin  Chnirli 
in  tlio  province  of  New  linmswick.  The  Catlicdnil  CIiuk  h 
is  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  examples  of  cccle.sias{  i- 

cal    architecture    iu   the 
Dominion.* 

In  1854,  the  lion.  ,1. 
II.  T.  jSIannors-Sutton 
became  Licutenant-(J(»v- 
ernor  of  Kcw  BrunsAvick, 
vice  Sir  Ednnnid  "Walker 
Head  promoted  to  the 
Governor-General.sMp  of 
Canada.  Public  atlcn- 
tion  continued  for  seven. 1 
years  to  be  occupied  with 
the  project  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway,  and 
with  the  agitations  Avhicli 
its  varied  vicissitudes 
produced.  Dologatos 
Avere  sent  to  England,  to 
the  United  States,  and  to 
Canada ;  but  Avhile  rail- 
way construction  within  the  province  Avas  extended,  the  larger 
scheme  received  indefinite  postponement.  It  required  the 
l^olitical  union  of  the  provinces  to  bring  about  the  construction 
of  this  esscniial  ])ond  of  conunorcial  and  social  intercourse. 

Considcralile  irritation  Avas  felt  at  the  interference  of  the  Home 
Colonial  Office  in  Avhat  AA'cre  considered  matters  of  domestic 
concern.  A  trade  i)rotection  party  in  the  Assembly  introduced 
a  protective  tariff  in  favour  of  home  industries,  and  voted 
bounties  to  the  fishing  interests.  This  being  opi)oscd  to  the 
free-trade  policy  of  Great  Britain,  called  forth  a  vigorous  i)ro- 
tcst  from  Lord  Gray,  the  Colonial  Secretary.     The  Assembly 

*  It  cost  over  $80,000,  and  was  consecrated  free  of  debt  —  principally  tlirougli 
tlio  liberality  of  bountiful  friends  iu  England.  Its  seats  are  all  free  and  un- 
reserved, as  are  those  of  sixty-four  other  churches  in  the  diocese. 
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becamo  exceedingly  restive  under  wlmt  it  called  the  "despotism 
of  Downing  Street,"  buttho  more  Conserviitivc  Conneil  rejected 
tbo  bounty  bill,  and  thug  broug  t  al)()nt  the  re-iietiou  of  quiet. 

Tlie  visit  of  the  Prince  of  A\'iilfs,  in  18()0,  called  forth  the 
pr.triotisni  of  the  people.  The  city  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists 
worthily  sustained  the  reputation  of  its  founders  by  the  enthu- 
siastic welcome  it  gave  the  heir-apparent  to  the  British  crown. 
Xor  "Wiis  that  patriotism  less  loyally  manifested  the  following 
year,  "when  the  agitations  arising  out  of  th^  "Trent  affair" 
threatened  the  rupture  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  During  tlic  winter,  when  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  "was  closed,  a  portion  of  the  British  troops,  in- 
tended for  the  defence  of  Canada,  were  forwarded  i  pledges, 
with  their  stores  and  materiel  of  war,  through  the  sno  -laden 
forests  of  New  Brunswick  —  another  demonstraL.on  of  the 
necessity  for  an  intercolonial  railway. 

In  18(52,  the  Hon.  A.  Gordon  succeeded  the  lion.  J.  II.  T. 
Manners-Sutton  as  Governor  of  Kew  Brunswick  The  confed- 
eration scheme  of  18G4  became  the  engrossing  subject  of  public 
discussion.  The  action  of  the  delegates  at  the  Quebec  Confer- 
ence was  promptly  repudiated.  The  New  Brunswick  Assemljly 
being  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  it  Avas  deemed  advisalde  that  a 
new  parliament  should  be  elected  on  the  single  issue  of  confed- 
eration. The  result  was  its  unmistakal)lc  condemnation.  Not  a 
single  member  of  the  Quebec  delegation  was  elected.  An  anti- 
confederate  government  was  formed,  under  the  Hon.  A.  J. 
Smith  and  George  L.  Ilatheway,  ISG,").  The  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, however,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  The  inllu- 
enee  of  th3  Imperial  Government  was  invoked  on  behalf  of 
confederation.  At  the  parlir.mcntary  session  of  1806,  an  urgent 
de.s[)atch  from  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  was  sub- 
mitted, expressing  the  strong  desire  of  Ilor  IMajesty's  Govern- 
ment for  the  union  of  the  provinces.  A  dramatic  eilect  was 
given  to  the  discussion  by  the  coincident  Fenian  invasion  of  the 
provinces.  The  Legislative  Council  passed  an  address,  express- 
ing the  desire  that  the  Imperial  Government  would  carry  out 
the  Quebec  scheme.     Governor  Gordon  heartily  endorsed  theii- 
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action.  Tho  Smith  niinistiy,  findiiig-  itsolf  oppos(Ml  to  lioth 
Governor  uiul  Council,  iVHigiiotl,  and  Mr.  Tillcy  was  jiL;,iiii 
called  to  tho  hend  of  allairs.  A  popular  rc-action  in  favour  of 
confederation  took  plaee.  A  general  election  resulted  in  a  l;iii:(' 
majority  of  supporters  of  tho  Tilley  administration.  Vulon 
rcsohitions  Avero  trium[)hantly  passed,  and  Union  delerrjites  nio- 
eeeded  to  London  to  complete  tho  scheme  Avhicli  should  hijiio- 
Now  Brunswick  into  the  confederation  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

J'RINCK    EDWARD    ISLAND. 

Karly  Ilistory  —  BritiHli  Rule,  17r)3  —  Divided  by  Lottory,  1707  —  Organization 
of  Government,  1770  —  Qnit-ront  Claim  —  Kival  Governors,  1780  —  Slow 
Development  —  Change  of  Name,  1798  —  Evils  of  Almentceism  —  Governor 
Sniitli'a  DeBpotic  Administration  —  The  Land  Question  — Arbitration  Scheino 
—  Confederation  Rejected,  1807  —  Railway  Construction  —  Enters  Dominion, 
1H7;J  —  Land  Question  Settled. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  known  till  1798  as  St.  John's 
Island,  is  snpposed  to  h.'ivo  been  discovered  l)y  Cabot  in 
one  of  his  early  voyages.  For  over  two  centuries  it  remained 
uncolonized,  save  as  a  French  fishing-station.  \Vhen  Acadia 
!ind  Newfoundland  were  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  many  of  the  French  inhabitants  removed  to  the  fertile 
isliind  of  St.  John.  This  population  was  still  further  increased,, 
on  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  in  1755,  by  fugitives  from 
that  stern  edict.  By  the  treaty  of  1763,  St.  John's  Island^. 
with  the  whole  of  Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  British.  It  continued  to  form  part  of  the 
extensive  province  of  Nova  Scotia  till  1770.  It  was  sui-veyed 
by  Captain  Holland,  and  reported  to  contain  365,400  acres  of 
liiiul,  all  but  10,000  of  which  was  fit  for  agriculture.  It  was 
divided  into  allotments,  which  were  distributed  by  the  Lords 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  by  lottery,  among  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  other  persons  conceived  to  have  claims 
upon  the  crown,  1767.  Certain  duties  of  settlement,  and  the 
payment  of  a  small  annual  quit-rent  were  stipulated ;  but 
neither  received  much  practical  observance.  Most  of  the 
•rrantecs  sold  or  alienated  their  land,  so  that  the  bulk  of  it  soon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  absentee  proprietors.  The  grantees 
petitioned  for  separation  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  for  thd  establish- 
ment of  a  distinct  government.  This  petition  was  granted  in 
1770,  when  there  were  only  five  resident  proprietors,  and  a 
65 
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hundred  and  lifty  fjiinilics  In  tlio  Island.  Captain  'William 
Patterson,  one  of  the  ^n-antees,  "vvas  a|)[)«)iiite«l  liist  (Jovcinor. 
IIo  arrived  in  1770,  and  three  years  later  the  first  pMrli.iiiK-iit 
sat  in  Charlottetown.  Tiie  Cloveriunent  eonsislt'd  of  a  Mcii- 
tenant-(ioveriior,  a  conihined  Kxeentivo  and  JiCgislativc' (om,. 
cil,  and  a  Legislative  Assenihly  of  eii^hteen  nienihern.  The 
now  i)rovinee  was  soon  involveil  in  tinaneial  didiculties.  Ifs 
rcveinies  Avere  principally  derivahh;  from  (piit-rents  ;  but,  jis 
these  Avere  not  paid,  the  (Jovernor  eniployd  the  £;],0(>()  vojcd 
l)y  the  House  for  public  buildings  to  i)ay  Iho  very  uiodt  rate 
civil-list.  In  177."),  two  American  cruisers  piUagod  the  infant 
cai)ital,  and  carried  oil'  several  of  its  otllcial  persons  prisoners. 
General  AVashington,  however,  disavowed  the  act,  and  restored 
the  i)risoners  and  jjlunder. 

The  (juit-rent  claims  continued  to  be  the   occasion  of  nuich 
contention.     In  1780,  Governor  Patterson  decided  to  enforce 
their  i)aymcnt,   and  a  number  of  estates  were  sold  for  little 
more  than  the  taxes  due.     The  time  Mas  inopportune.    A  <freat 
war  Avas  in  progress,  and  English  capitalists  Avould  not  invest 
Jn  colonial  property  Avhich  might  be  alienated  from  the  crown 
1)y  the  next  treaty  of  peace.     The  Governor  also  acquired  lariro 
trjict^  of  the  escheated  lands  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his 
fr'eiKls.      The    proprietors,    therefore,    petitio';ed   against  his 
action,  and  the  Home  authorities,  in  1784,  disallowed  the  sales, 
and  restored  the  lands  to  their  previous  ov/ners  on  payment  of 
the  expenses   incurred  by  the  recent  purchasers.      Governor 
Patterson  refused  to  be  guided  by  the  directions  of  the  Coloniiil 
OfKce,  twice  dissolved  the  House,  and,  in  1780,  in  an  Assembly 
packed  Avith  his  friends,  confirmed  the  forced   sales  iinuer  the 
quit-rent  claims.     The  King  disallowed  the  bill,  recalled  the 
Governor,  and  appointed  Colonel  Fanning  his  successor.    A 
struggle  for  poAver  ensued.     GoA'crnor   Patterson   rcfnsed  to 
yield  his  authority,  Colonel  Fanning  asserted  his  ;  and,  for  six 
months,  they  distracted  the  island  Avith  their  rival  claims.    In 
the  spring  of  1787,  Patterson  Avas  peremptorily  recalled,  and 
retired  into  (>bscurity.     By  a  compromise,  the  escheated  Luids, 
which  had  greatly  increased  in  value,  remained  in  the  possession 
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of  their  purehasorH,  and  llui  <piit-reiit  claims  conthmed  still  in 
abeyance. 

Colonel  Fanning  rontinned  to  administer   the    government 
for  the  l)roloiiged   i)eri()(l   of  eightecMi  years.      Tlu^   growth  of 
population,    however,    was    slow.      In    179S,    after   thirty-live 
years'  Ih'itish  occupancy,  it  umountecl  to  only  4, .'572.     In  this 
year,  tho  name  of  the  colony  was  (dianged,  out  of  compliment 
to   Hdward,  Duke   of  Kent,   to  Prince  Edward   Island.     The 
piopriet.'iry  system,  and  tho  ajjathy  of  ahsentee  owners,  greatly 
retarded  its  development.     Out  of  sixty  new  townships,  twen- 
ty-tiirec  had  not  a  single  settler,  and  twelve  more  had  only 
thirty-six  families.     The  absentee    proprietors   held   tho    land 
only  for  speculation.     The  Assembly,  therefore,  petitioned  the 
King  to  enforce  tho  conditions  of  .settlement  and  payment  of 
quit-rents,  and  pjissed  an  act  re-investing  the  forfeited  land  in 
the  crown.     Tho  proprietary  party,  however,  had  sufficient  in- 
Ihieucc  with  tho  Colonial  Office  to  procure  the  disallowing  of 
tlie  action  of  tho  Assembly.     A  compromise  was  cfFectcd,  in 
l^iJ2,  whereby  proprietors  having   the  stipulated  number  of 
settlers  on  their  land  might  commute  the  thirty-two  years'  quit- 
claim rent  no.v  duo  hy  a  five  years'  payment.     A  similar  com- 
promise was  cfTccted  with  other  proprietors.     As  a  result  of 
this  arrangement  about  one-third  of  the  island  changed  hands 
ill  tho   next  four  years,    and   active    settlement  took   place. 
Among  the  most  energetic  proprietors  was  the  Earl   >f  Selkirk, 
the  founder  of  the  Red  River  Settlement,  to  be  shortly  de- 
scribee':.    During  tho  early  years  of  the   century,  beginning 
with  1^03,  liG  transferred  not  less  than  four  thousand  hardy 
Iligiiianderd  from  his  Scottish  estates  to  this  fertile  island,  and 
contributed  Vi'^tly  to  its  agricultural  development. 

In  1804,  Governor  Fanning  waa  succeeded  in  office  by 
Colonel  Dcs  Barres,  whoso  administration  was  one  of  steady 
colonial  progress,  the  war  of  1813-14  not  perceptibly  affecting 
tho  insular  community.  In  1813,  Mr.  Charles  Douglas  Smith 
hecamo  Governor.  His  administration  Avas  one  of  irresponsible 
and  unconstitutional  despotism.  He  seems  to  have  resolved  to 
govern  without  a  parliament.     After  cavalierly  proroguing  the 
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'■louse  in  1814,  ho  did  not  summon  it  again  till  1817.  Throe 
'uccessivc  parliaments  proving  intractable,  were  promptly  dis- 
•5olved.  For  ten  years  the  provinee  was  virtually  without  pu)-- 
liameutary  government.  Yet  the  Governor  was  emphatical.v  a 
>nan  of  action.  lie  attempted  the  collection  of  tlio  quit-rents 
by  seizure  and  forced  sales.  So  much  property  and  prodiuo 
wore  thrown  upon  the  markets,  that  many  farmers  were  iilmost 
ruined  by  their  efforts  to  pay  this  obnoxious  tax,  so  long  fall;'n 
into  desuetude.  Public  indignation,  denied  expression  throuah 
pai'llamentary  chaimels,  found  vent  in  tumultuous  popular 
assemblies.  Charges  of  mal-administration  were  formulated 
against  the  Governor,  and  sent  to  England  by  Mr.  Steward,  a 
])opul  IT  tribune,  who  only  escaped  imprisonment  by  precipitate 
flight.  The  petition  of  ^Vlr.  Stcwai  J  received  promnt  consider- 
ation. Governor  Smith  Avas  recalled,  and  Colonel  ileady  Avas 
charged  with  the  administration  in  his  place. 

Under  Governor  Heady,  groAvth  of  commerce,  construction 
of  roads,  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  attested  the  progress 
of  the  country.  The  emancipation  of  Roman  Catholics  from 
civil  disabilities,  1830,  one  year  after  the  similar  act  in  Great 
Britain,  demonstrated  the  lil)eral  character  of  its  legislature. 

Colonel  Aretus  W.  Young,  who  succeeded  Governor  Ready, 
in  1831,  died,  greatly  respected,  in  1835.  Ilis  successor, 
Colonel  Sir  John  Harvey,  Avas  transferred,  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
to  the  gove '.mient  of  Ncav  BrunsAvick.  Sir  Charles  A.  Fitz  Roy, 
who  assumed  the  Governorship  in  1837,  attempted  to  grapple 
Avith  the  land  question.  The  English  landlords  AA'cre  drainiiiir 
the  land  of  its  Avealth,  and  contributing  almost  nothing  to  its 
expenses.  The  greater  portion  of  the  island  had  been  alienated 
to  absentee  proprietors,  A\'ho  left  it  in  a  Avilderness  state  for  the 
reversionary  interest  of  its  increased  value  through  the  laliour 
of  others.  The  House  proposed  a  lieaA-y  penal  tax  on  Avild 
land,  and  the  escheating  to  the  croAvn  of  the  forfeited  estates; 
rjut  the  Colonial  Secretary  rejected  the  proposal. 

From  1841  to  1847,  the  s  >vernment  of  the  island  Avas 
administered  by  Sir  Henry  Vero  Huntley,  not  Avithout  some 
friction  with  its  otficials.      He  was  bucceeded  by  Sir  Donald 
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Campbell,  who  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  his  Highland 
countrymen.    The  Assembly  had  long  been  desirous  for  respon- 
sible government,  and  the  control  of  the  public  revenues.     It 
now  oflcred  to  grant  a  sufficient  civil-list  on  their  surrender, 
and  refused  to  vote  supplies  till  its  demand  was  conceded.    The 
([Colonial  Office,  at  length,  granted  the  petition  ;  but  Sir  Donald 
Campbell  dying,  in  1850,  it  was  reserved  for  his  successor,  Sir 
Alexander  Bannorman,  to  carry  into  effect  that  change  of  con- 
stitution.    Postal  and  revenue  reforms  were  effected,  and  in  the 
session  of  1853,  the  parliamentary  suffrage  was  made  universal. 
In  1854,  Sir  Dominick  Daly  became  Governor,  and,  the  same 
year   the  island  entered  into  the  reciprocity  treaty  Avith   the 
United  States,  to  the  great  stimulus  of  its  trade  and  general 
prosperity.     With  reference  to  the  land  question,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  submitted  the  consideration,  that  however  improper 
the  original  lottery-grants,  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  with 
the  uninterrupted  inheritance  and  transfer  of  these  lands,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  ignore  the  rights  of  the  present  pro- 
prietors, and  recommended  the  purchase  of  those  rights  by  the 
Government,     The  Assembly  asked  an  Imperial  guarantee  of 
the  loan  of  £100,000  for  this  purpose,  but  the  request  was 
declined. 

In  1859,  Sir  Dominick  Daly  was  succeeded  l)y  George  ^Oun- 
das,  Esq.  The  land  question  still  continued  to  engross  public 
attention.  Sir  Samuel  Cunard  and  other  proprietors  suggested  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary  the  appointment  of  an  Imperial  connnis- 
siou  to  adjust  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  landlords  and  tenants 
of  the  proprietary  lands.  To  this  the  Assembly  agreed,  and 
the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  Hon.  J.  H.  CJray,  and  John  AV.  Ritchie, 
Esq.,  were  appointed  on  behalf,  respectively,  of  the  tenants, 
the  crown,  and  the  proprietors.  After  exhaustive  investigation, 
they  reconuncnded  the  purchase  of  the  pro^jrietary  lands*  on 
o(|iiitable  terms,  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration,  and  their  re-allot- 
ment at  as  low  rates  as  possible,  to  the  tenants  and  to  new 
settlers.     The  Assembly  accepted  the  reconnnendations  of  the 

*  Tlui  G()v»;riinient  Imd  already  purchased  two  large  estates  —  tbe  Worrell 
\m[  Selkirk  estates  —  embracing  ir)'.5,OyO  acres. 
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report,  but  the  Colonial  Office,  in  the  interest  of  the  pro})rl(M;in', 
rejected  the  rejDort  of  the  commissioners  as  exceeding  their 
authority.  Thus  this  promising  plan  for  tlie  settlement  of  this 
vexed  question  fell  to  the  ground. 

To  conclude  the  subject,  avc  will  narrate  the  final  adjustment, 
although  out  of  chronological  order.  AVhen  the  province! 
entered  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  187o,  a  loan  of  $.S(H),()()() 
was  guaranteed  it  to  purchase  and  re-allot  these  proprietary 
estates.  In  1875,  commissioners  Avere  ai)pointed  to  d<'terniiiio 
tho  value  of  the  estates  whose  sale,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  Avas  made  compulsory.  Thus,  at  length,  after  long  years 
of  strenuous  endeavour,  and  at  a  large  money  cost,  this  een- 
tury-old  grievance  iind  incubus  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  prov- 
ince was  removed. 

We  return  to  take  up  the  interrupted  tln'cad  of  this  colonial 
history.  In  1859,  kSir  Dominick  Daly  was  succeeded  as  Ciov- 
ernor  ])y  George  Dundas,  Es(].  The  visit  of  the  IViuce  of 
Wales,  in  18G0,  gave  a  social  and  patriotic  impulse  to  tlie  prov- 
ince. The  loyalty  of  the  little  colony  was  shown  during  tho 
"Trent"  excitement  the  following  year,  by  its  organizing  a  voliui- 
tcer  force  of  over  a  thousand  men.  To  Charlottetown  belongs 
the  honour  of  being  tiio  birthi)lace,  in  a  sense,  of  the  confedera- 
tion movement.  The  conference  at  that  ^dace  in  18G4,  and  lliat 
at  (Quebec,  to  which  it  gave  place,  have  been  already  descrilx'd. 
On  the  return  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island  delegates  from 
Quebec,  public  opinion  was  found  strongly  opposed  to  con- 
federation. In  the  legishitive  session  of  18G5,  an  anti-confed- 
erate resolution  was  passed  })y  a  vote  of  twenty-three  to  live, 
and  the  following  session,  a  stronger  one  by  vote  of  twenty-one 
to  seven. 

To  maintain  the  unity  of  our  account  of  tlie  province,  wo 
will  continue  its  history  to  the  period  of  its  admission  into  tho 
Dominion  in  1873.  In  1870,  W.  C.  F.  Robinson,  Esq.,  l)eeanie 
Governor.  Tho  growing  internal  trade  r>u]  trav(d  of  the  island. 
and  the  lack  of  stone  to  make  niacad,  i^.ed  roads,  created  ;i 
necessity  for  railway  connnunicalion.  In  the  legislative  session 
of  1871,  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  construction  of  the  I'riuce 
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Edward  Ishmd  Railway.  But  tiic  Goveriunent  found  difficulty 
in  raising  the  moiiey  for  the  iindeiiaking.  Tlio  province  natur- 
ally looked  to  the  Dominion  for  assistance.  A  general  election 
ill  1873  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  legislature  favourable  to 
union.  A  deputation  visited  Ottawa,  \vhicli  eU'eeted  conditions 
of  union  nuitually  acceptable  to  the  Dominion  and  the  province. 
The  island  surrendered  its  revenues,  and  the  Dominion  assumed 
the  cost  of  the  railway,  the  civil  list,  and  public  administration. 
It  also  advanced  the  sum  of  $800,000  to  purchase  the  pro- 
[)rietary  estates,  assumed  a  debt  comi)nted  at  $4,701,0r>0, 
and  agreed  to  pay  annually  $30,000,  and  a  subsidy  of  eighty 
eeiits  per  head  on  an  estimated  population  of  })4,02l.  Thy 
island  was  to  receive  a  representation  of  six  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  four  in  the  Senate.  These  terms  were 
accepted  in  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  two. 
The  union  was  consummated  on  July  1,  1873,  and  was  celc- 
l)inted  with  great  festivities  at  Charlottetowii. 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

CONFEDERATION    ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  British  North  America  Act  passes  the  Imperial  Parliament,  March  2b,  1867 
—  Provisions  of  the  New  Constitution  —  Tlie  Dominion  Parlianuint  —  l.oq.s- 
lative  Kepresentation  —  Pespective  Jurisdiction  of  tlic  Dominion  and  I'lov- 
iuces  —  The  Judiciary  —  Customs,  etc.  —  Local  Legislatuies  —  luanguiiitiun 
of  the  New  Constitution,  July  1  —  Titles  of  Honour  Conferred  —  I'ir^t 
Cabinet  —  Elections  —  Failure  of  Commercial  Bank  -  Assassination  of 
Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  M.  P.,  April  7,  18G8  —  Sir  John  Young,  Governor- 
General,  vice  Lord  Monck  —  Anti-Coufei^eration  Agitation  in  Nova  Scotia  — 
Petitions  for  Repeal  of  the  Union  —  Petitions  Refused  —  "  Better  Tonus" 
Granted  Nova  Scotia  —  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  enters  Dominion  Cabinet. 

IX  the  maritime  provinces,  as  Ave  have  seen,  the  tide  of  ])opu- 
lar  feeling  had  now  turned  strongly  in  favour  of  confed- 
eration. In  New  Brunswick,  the  anti-confederation  Govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  resign,  and  a  new  parliament,  eloctcd 
with  express  reference  to  this  question,  declared  declflodly  for 
it.  In  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Howe's  eloquence  in  condemnation  of 
the  scheme  lost  its  spell,  and  his  oppof>ition  in  the  lobbies  of  tho 
Imperial  parliament  proved  equnV  >  ''-itile.  The  Canadian  and 
maritime  delegates  met  i:>.  Londoi'..  *:»  December,  18H0,  to  con- 
clude the  terms  of  the  union.  They  sat  continuously  at  the  AW'st- 
minster  Palace  Hotel,  from  the  4th  to  the  24th  of  the  month. 
The  result  of  the  conference  was  the  slight  modification  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Que])ec  liesolutions,  chiefly  in  the  dirrdioii 
of  increasing  the  subsidies  to  the  local  governments.  Tlic 
resolutions  were  ti-ansniitted  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
upon  them  was  based  the  Inq)erial  legislation  designed  to  give 
effect  to  the  union. 

On  thf^  7th  of  February,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Colonial 
1807.  Secretai'v,  mtroduced  the  British  North  Anuu'ica  Act 
into  the  House  of  T-ords.  After  slight  modification  in  the 
Ilou.-;  !  of  Commons,  it  successfully  passed  through  its  ditlennt 
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f^niires,  and,  on  the  28th  of  Mnrcli,  received  the  royal  assent, 
uud  became  the  law  of  the  empire.  The  following  day  was 
passed  the  Canada  Railway  Loan  Act,  which  em[)owered  the 
Imperial  Government  to  guarantee  a  loan  of  three  million 
pounds  sterling  for  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  llail- 
way,  now  become  a  political,  as  well  as  a  commeicial  and 
military  necessity  for  the  acnv  nationality. 

The  Act  of  Union  provides  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  as 
the  new  nat'  ^  was  named,  should  consist  of  the  provinces  of 
r[)per  and  i-  wer  Canada  (designated,  respectively,  Ontario, 
and  Quel)ec),  Kew  Brunswi(dv,  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  exist- 
ing limits  of  which  were  to  continue  nndisturbod.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  the  future  admission  of  Prince  Edward 
Lshuid,  the  Hudson  Bay's  Territory,  British  Columbia,  and 
Xewfour.dland,  Avith  its  dependency,  Labrador. 

Tiie  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  ncAV  constitu- 
tion :  — • 

The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  Queen,  in  Avliose 
name  run  all  legislative  acts,  civil  processes,  and  naval  and 
military  proclamations. 

The  Queen's  representative  in  Canada  is  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, who  is  advised  and  aided  by  a  Privy  Council  of  thirteen 
nier'i])crs,  afterward  increased  to  fourteen,  constituting  the 
ministry,  wlio  must  bo  sustained  by  a  parliamentary  majority. 

The  parliament  consists  of  two  chambers,  the  Senate  and  the 
Il()i:se  of  Commons. 

The  Senate  was  at  first  to  be  composed  of  seventy  two  mem- 
bers,— 'twenty-four  for  each  of  the  three  divisions,  Ontario, 
(Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  admis- 
sion of  Prince  Edward  Island,  ]Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia, 
iliat  number  Avas  increased  \o  seA-enty-eight,  and  maybe  fetill 
further  increased  to  a  maximum  of  eighty-tAVo  on  the  admission 
of  N(!wfoundland.  The  members  arc  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General in  Council,  representing  the  crown,  and  hold 
their  seats  for  life,  subject  to  forfeiture  in  case  of  bankruptcy, 
conviction  of  crime,  treason,  or  taking  the  oath  <  f  allegiance 
to  any  foreign  power,  or  if  they  shall  cease  to  possess  the 
66 
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necessary  property  qualification,  — the  possession  of  real  estuto 
to  the  value  of  four  thousand  dollars,  and  residence  in  the 
l^rovince  (or,  if  inhal)itants  of  Quebec,  in  the  district)  for 
which  they  arc  appointed. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Senates  is  ajipointed  hy  the  crown.  ]h^ 
may  vote  on  all  questions,  but  when  the  House  is  equally 
divided,  he  can  only  give  a  negative  vote. 

The  House  of  Connnons,  as  first  constituted,  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one  members  :  eight^'-two  for  Ontario  ; 
sixty-fivo  for  Qnebec ;  nineteen  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  sixteen 
for  Kcw  Brunswick.  On  the  re-adjustment  of  representation 
in  accordance  with  the  census  of  1871,  after  the  admission  of 
Prince  Kdward  Island,  IVIanitoba,  and  British  Columbia,  the 
number  of  rcpn^sentativcs  Avas  increased  to  two  hundred  and 
six. 

This  representation  is  subject  to  future  re-adjustment  on  tlio 
following  basis  :  sixty-five  members  is  to  be  the  fixed  nunihor 
for  Qnebec ;  the  increased  representation  of  the  other  prov- 
inces is'  to  bear  the  same  jiroportion  to  their  population  as 
sixty-five  bears  to  that  of  Quebec.  The  House  of  C,\)nnnons  is 
elected  f  r  five  years  uidcss  sooni-r  dissolved.  It  elects  its 
own  Speaker  who  can  vote  only  when  the  House  is  equally 
divided.  The  debates  may  be  in  eithe^-  English  or  French  ;  hut 
the  proceedings  are  to  be  recorded  in  both  languages.  The 
property  qualification  of  members  was  fixed  at  five  hundn^d 
pounds  sterling,  as  was  also  that  for  inembers  of  the  local 
legislatures  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

All  bills  affecting  taxation  or  revenue  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  nuist  be  recommended  hy  a  message 
from  the  Govcvnor-Gcnci'al.  Bills  may  receive  the  assent  of 
the  G(n  emor-G(  i-eral  directly  as  rc[)resenting  the  Queen,  or 
may  be  reserved  fof  Her  ISIajesty's  i)leasnre. 

The  jurisdiction  ni'  vl.e  Dojninlon  parliament  extends  over 
the  public  dci)t,  expenditure  and  public  loans;  treaties;  cus- 
toms and  excise  duties;  trade  and  connnerce ;  navigation, 
shippuig,  and  fisheries;  lighthouses  and  harbours;  the  postal, 
naval,  and  military  services ;  public  statistics;  monetary  insti- 
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tutions,  hanks,  banking,  currency,  coining,  and  insolvency ; 
criminal  law,  marriage,  and  divorce  ;  pu])lic  "works,  railways, 
and  canals,  ^^'herc  there  is  common  jurisdiction  with  the  local 
legislatures,  as  in  tho  encouragement  of  innnigration  and  agri- 
culturo,  the  Acts  of  the  Dominion  parliament  are  of  paramount 
autliority,  and  can,  in  case  of  antagonism,  supersede  the 
ordinances  of  the  inferior  legislatures. 

The  appointment  and  maintenance  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Superior,  District,  and  County  Courts  of  the  several  provinces, 
is  the  prerogative  and  duty  of  the  Governor  in  Council.  The 
eludges  hold  ofKcc  for  life,  or  till  forfeiture  for  misconduct; 
and  are  selected  from  tho  bars  of  their  respective  provinces. 

Tlie  duties  and  revenues  of  tho  several  provinces  form  a 
consolidated  revenue  fund,  out  of  which  the  cost  of  the  public 
service  is  defrayed,  as  "well  as  the  sul)sidies  to  tho  provinces, 
and  the  specified  portions  of  their  debt  assumed  by  the  Domin- 
ion, and  special  appropriations.  All  revenues  derived  from 
pii])lic  lands,  timber  limits,  mines,  and  minerals,  belong  to  tho 
several  provinces  in  which  tluy  are  situated.  Between  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  there  is  free  trade  in  all  their  natural 
products,  raw  or  manufactured. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  several  provinces  is  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-Gen- 
oral  in  Council,  acting  for  the  crown,  for  the  term  of  five 
years.  The  local  legislatures  Avero  granted  constitutions  agree- 
al>lc  to  the  wishes  of  the  respective  provinces. 

The  legislature  of  Ontario  consists  of  oulv  one  chamber,  tho 
Legislative  Assemldy.  It  was  constituted  at  first  with  eighty- 
two  members,  which  number  was  afterwards  increased  to 
oiditv-eiiiiit,  elected  for  four  years. 

The  other  local  legislatures  consist  of  two  chambers,  a  Li^gis- 
lative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly.*  The  Acts  of  tlio 
local  legislatures  may  be  disallowed  by  tho  Governor-General, 
for  sufficient  reason,  within  a  year  after  they  have  passed. 

Tlie  local  legislatures  have  jurisdiction  over  direct  taxation  ; 
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*  Tlic  (iiivfrnment  of  Manitoba  was  organized  Avith  a  second  cluunljer,  wliich 
was  afterwards  abolished. 
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provincial  loans  ;  tlic  appointment  and  maintenance  of  provin- 
cial  oliiccrs ;    the    managcnuMit   of   pnnincial   lands,  prisons 
hospitals,  and  asylums  ;  municipal  institutions ;  local  iiuiJi-ovc- 
mcnts ;    education,   and   matters   affecting   i)roperty  aud   (•i\  i| 
rights. 

On  the  first  of  July,  by  royal  proclamation,  the  Act  of  Cun- 
fedcration  camo  into  force,  and  with  the  parental  l>lessin<'-  of 
the  mother  country,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  set  forth  on  it.s 
high  career.  On  that  day  the  new  constitution  "was  fonnallv 
inaugurated  at  Ottawa,  and  Lord  INIonck  was  sworn  in  as  the 
Governor-General  of  tin  confederated  provinces.  lie  after- 
wards signalized  Her  INlajesty's  approval  of  the  union  in  c<iii- 
ferring  titles  of  hononr  on  its  chief  promoters.  The  Hon. 
John  A.    Macdonald,  the  first  premier,   received   the  dignity 

of  knighthood,  and  the  Hon. 
Messrs.  Cartier,  Gait,  1  lowland, 
Macdongall,  Tupper,  .  ^^d  Tiiloy, 
that  of  Companion  of  the  Bath. 
Sir  N.  F.  Belleau  becaine  Liiii- 
tcnant-Governor  of  Quebec,  and 
]Major-General  Doyle,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  JNIiii- 
tarv  officers  administered  the  jrov- 
ennnent  of  the  other  provinces  till 
July,  1808,  when  the  Hon.  L.  A. 
Wilmot  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Hov.  land, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 

The  first  Privy  Comicil  of  the  Dominion  consisted  of  the 
followinii"  members  : 


Snt  N.   1'.   RKLLKAC 


Hon.  A.  .7.  F.  Blair,       . 
Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macclonald, 


PreHident. 
Minister  of  Justice. 


*  Tim  TIoii.  Nari-issus  Fortunat  Belleau,  Kt.,  was  l)oni  at  Quebec,  ia  1808,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Quebec  Seminary.  lie  was  mayor  of  the  city  from  WA^- 
1853.  He  was  a  uu'inber  of  the  Legislative  aud  Executive  Councils  of  Cauadu, 
aiul  sueeessively  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Ke('eiver-G(^iun'al,  holding  the 
latter  ofiico  in  his  own  administration  (Beljeau-Macdonald  Governnieut),  at 
tha  union  of  the  provinces.    He  was  knighted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  lt;(iO. 
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ICC  of  proviu- 
iiicls,  i)ris()i\s, 
ocjil  iini)r()V('- 
;rty  and    civil 

c  Act  of  ( 'un- 
t:il  l)lcssiiig  ol" 
L't  forth  on  its 
1  ^VJls  fonnally 
A'oni  ill  as  the 
C8.     lie  aftcr- 
uiiioii    in  C(  ni- 
l's.    The  Hon. 
['d   tho  diuiiitv 
lid     the    lh)u. 
ialt,  llowliuid, 
er,  c.^id  Tillcy, 
L   of  the  l^ath. 
L  hecaiiie  Licu- 
if  Qucl)oc,   and 
Ic,  Licutcnant- 
Scotia.     JNIili- 
stcrc^d  the  gov- 
cr  provinces  till 
ho  Hon.  L.  A. 
Ited  Lieuteiiant- 
.  P.  Ilowlaiid, 

)usistcd   of  the 


lncbop,iii  HOS,  and 
llio  city  from  1850- 
Ijouncils  of  Ciuiudu, 
jneral,  holding  the 
ll  Government),  at 
of  Wales,  18C0. 


Hon.  IT.  L.  Lniigovin,  . 
Hon.  A.  T.  Giilt,    . 
lion.  W.  Miu'donj^all,    . 
Hon.  Alcxandrr  Caniplxdl, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Chiviiais, 
Hon.  E.  Kenny,     . 
Hon.  Sir  Georyo  E.  Cartier, 
Hon.  S.  L.  Tilley,  . 
Hon.  W.  P.  Howlaiid,   . 
Hon.  P.  MitehoU,  . 
Hon.  A.  G.  Archibald,  . 


.  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada. 

.   Minister  of  Finance. 

.   Minister  of  Pnblic  Works. 

.   P()stniast(>r-General. 

.   Minister  of  Aj^ricultnro. 

.   Eeeeiver-General. 

.   Minister  of  Militia. 

.  Minister  of  Cnstoms. 

.   Minister  of  Inland  Rcvonuo. 

.   Minister  of  Marine  and  I'ishcries. 

.   Secretary  of  State  for  the  rrovinrt.-s. 


The  elections  for  the  Dominion  parliament  and  for  tho  several 
local  legislatures  took  place  during  the  summer.  The  Dominion 
purliamcnt  mot  at  Ottawa  for  the  transaction  of  business  on 
the  7th  of  November.  It  was  soon  a[)parent  that  tho  ncAV  order 
of  things  was  not  regarded  by  all  the  provinces  with  iinniixed 
satisfaction.  A  period  of  tinancial  depression  througli  which 
the  country  was  passing,  the  severity  of  Avhich  was  angmcntcd 
hy  the  suspension  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  one  of  the  oldest 
monetary  institutions  of  the  country,  became  the  occasion  of 
severe  adverse  criticism  of  the  fiscal  administration  of  the 
Government.  In  consequence  of  the  censure  thus  incurred, 
the  Hon.  A.  T.  Gait,  Finance  Minister,  resigned  his  office,  and 
the  Hon.  John  Rose  received  his  portfolio. 

On  the  7th  of  the  folloAving  April,  the  country  was  thrilled 
with  horror  at  the  barbarous  assassination  of  the  Hon.  isos. 
rhotnas  D'Arcy  McGec.  This  eloquent  statesman  had  been 
one  of  tho  ablest  and  most  earnest  advocates  of  confederation, 
mid  his  death  was  felt  as  a  national  bereavement.  He  was  fol- 
lowed from  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  by  a  Fenian  fanatic  named  Patrick  Whelan,  and  shot 
while  entering  his  hotel.  The  sorrow  of  the  nation  was  mani- 
fested by  the  imposing  obsequies  of  the  murdered  statesman, 
and  by  its  generous  sympathy  toward  his  bereaved  family.  The 
wretch,  who  had  stained  the  annals  of  his  countrv  with  the 
crime  of  assassination,  was  arrested,  tried  and  convicted, 
and  expiated  his  oflence  on  the  gallows. 

In  the  month  of  November,  Lord  IMonck,  having  witnessed 
the  successful  inaufruration  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  con- 
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fedoruto  provinces,  was  siicrocdcd  in  office  hy  Iho  Iviulit  Ifoii. 
Sir  John  Yonng,  IJaron  Lis-rar,  T.  ('.,  (i.  C.  ]i.,  G.  C.  .M.(l. 

His  KxccllcncyAVJisborniit  rx.iu- 
bay,  in  1N()7.  lie  Avas  odiuatcd 
at  Kton  and  ('()r[)ii,s  C'hri.sli  (',,1. 
lege,  Oxl'ord.  lie  Avan  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  IVoni  ].s:,2 
to  18;)"),  and  snl)M'(j[iienlly  Lon] 
Iligli  Commissioner  for  lli(> 
Ionian  Islands,  and  Governor  of 
New  Sonth  Wales. 

Considerable  dissalisfactiou 
with  the  terms  of  union  sdoii 
l)<>gan  to  be  inanifes((Ml  iu  the 
Ijrovincc  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
annual  subsidy  from  the  Dominion  Government  of  $()(),()()(), 
together  with  eighty  cents  per  head  for  the  population  accordiiiir 
to  the  census  of  18(51,  was  found  inadequate  for  the  civil 
expenses  of  the  Government.  A  strong  anti-confederation 
agitation  was  therefore  kept  up,  led  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  IIowo, 
and  the  lion.  Mr.  Wilkins,  Attorney-General  of  the  province 
The  first  election  after  the  union  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  larirc 
majority  in  the  local  legislature  opposed  to  confederation.  A 
petition  was  forwarded  to  the  I5ritish  parliament,  requcstin<r 
the  repeal  of  the  liritish  North  Anieri'-a  ^Vet  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned Nova  Scotia;  and,  during  the  year  18G8,  Mr.  llowc 
proceeded  again  to  England,  to  urge  the  demands  of  his  native 
province.  He  was  confronted  by  liis  countryman,  the  lion. 
Dr.  Tupper,  the  agent  and  representative  of  the  Dominion 
Government.  The  Imperial  pai'liament  refused  to  entertain  the 
proposition  of  a  repeal  of  the  union,  but  counselled  a  com- 
promise with  the  recalcitrant  province. 

The  Dominion  Government  oflcred  a  liberal  re-adjustmont  of 
terms  with  Nova  Scotia.  The  amount  of  provincial  debt 
1800.  assumed  by  the  Dominion  was  increased  from  $8,000,- 
000  to  $9,18G,75G,  and  an  additional  annual  subsidy  was 
granted.     The  cost  of  the  new  Provincial  Buildings  was  also 
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assunu'd.  jMr.  IIouo  a\  itlidrcw  liis  opposition,  and  ucci^ptod 
ollico  ill  the  Dominion  (lONrrnnicnt  as  I'ri'sidcnt  of  tlio  Exccu- 
ti\  (>  C'onncil,  and  bubsequentiy  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  l*rov- 
uiccs.  This  act  Avas  bitterly  coiuU'nnied  by  many  of  Ins  friends 
as  u  ])roacli  of  trnst,  and  he  irained  his  rc-ch'ction  on  his  rctnrn 
to  his  constitnents  only  afti-r  a  severo  contest.  The  local 
opposition  to  the  iniion,  however,  gradnally  snlisided,  and  llu; 
gcnerons  treatment  ])y  the  8ist(>r  pr(>vinces  of  tl)e  distressed 
tishermeu  of  Nova  Scotia,  ■\vhoso  staple  indnstry  had  i)roved 
this  year  a  disasti'ons  failnre,  also  tended  to  mitiijato  the  anti- 
(•(iiifederation  feelinu^.  The  Hon.  Kdward  Keimy  snccee<hMl 
;Mr.  Ilonc  as  President  of  the  Conncil,  and  the  folloAving  year 
was  appointed  administrator  of  the  Government  of  Kova 
Scotia.  In  conseqnencc  of  resignations  and  deaths,  the  follow- 
ing additional  changes  "wero  made  in  the  ministry.  Sir  Francis 
llincks  having  retnrned  to  Canada,  again  entered  pnblic  life, 
and  l)ecamc  Minister  of  Finance.  Senator  J.  C.  Aikins 
entered  the  cabinet,  at  first  Avithout  a  portfolio,  then  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  lion.  Christopher  Dnnkin,  and  Hon.  Alex. 
Morris,  became,  respectively,  ministers  of  Agricultnre  and 
Inland  l^oviuiuc. 
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CHAPTER   XLVI. 

RIVAL    FUR    COMPANIES— RP:D    RIVER    SETTLEMENT. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Organized,  1G70  —  Prolonged  Conflict  -witli  tlii> 
older  French  Fur  Company  —  The  North-west  Company  Organized,  178:5 — 
Its  Enterprise  and  Success  —  Fort  William  —  Lord  Selkirk  Plants  Red  River 
Colon}',  1812  —  Conflict  with  North-west  Company  —  Murder  of  Governor 
Semple,  1816  —  Lord  Selkirk  Captures  I'ort  William  —  Disasters  at  Red 
River  —  The  Caterpillar  Plague  —  Lord  Selkirk's  Energy  overcomes  every 
Difficulty  —  The  Great  Flood  of  1825-26  Devastates  the  Colony  —  Ill-advised 
Manufacturing  Schemes  —  Hudson's  Bay  and  North-west  Companies  Amal- 
gamate, 1821  —  Council  of  Assiniboia  Organized,  1836  —  Patriarchal  Gov- 
ernment of_the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  —  Development  of  the  North-west 
Territory. 

THE  extension  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  so  as  to  embrace 
within  its  bounds  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  British 
North  America,  was  the  strong  desire  of  the  leading  Canadian 
statesmen.  To  promote  this  object  the  Hon.  George  E.  Car- 
tier,  and  the  Hon.  William  Macdougall,  proceeded  to  England 
ill  1868.  A  necessary  preliminary  to  this  was  the  cession  to 
Canada  of  the  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  will 
be  convenient  here  to  reti  ace  briefly  the  history  of  the  great 
monopoly  that  for  two  centui'ies  had  controlled  those  vast,  and, 
in  large  part,  fertile  regions  of  this  continent. 

In  the  year  1670,  at  the  solicitation  of  Prince  Rupert*  and 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  King  Charles  II.  created  by  royal 
charter  the  **  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  trading  to 
Hudson's  Bay."  With  characteristic  lavishness  the  King 
granted  to  this  comijany  the  sole  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
vast  and  vaguely  defined  regions,  to  which  access  may  be  hud 
through  Hudson's  Straits.  Forty  years  before  this,  Louis 
XHI.  had  made  a  similar  grant  to  the  '*  Company  of  New 
France,"  and,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  there  was  a  keen  and 

*  Hence  a  large  portion  of  this  territory  was  known  as  Rupert's  Land. 
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oager  rivalry  between  these  hostile  eorponitions.  In  order  to 
control  the  lucrative  fur-trado,  the  Ilmlsoii's  Bay  Company 
planted  forts  and  factories  at  the  mouths  of  the  Moose,  Albany, 
Nelson,  Churchill,  and  other  rivers  flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay. 
Again  and  again,  adventurous  bands  of  Frenchmen,  like 
D'Iberville  and  his  companions,  made  bloody  raids  upon  these 
posts,  murdering  their  occupants,  burning  the  stockades,  and 
carrying  off  the  rich  stores  of  peltries. 

Growing  bolder  with  success,  the  French  penetrated  the  vast 
interior  as  far  as  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  the  !Mis- 
souri,  and  the  Saskatchewan,  and  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains 
long  before  any  other  white  men  had  visited  those  regions. 
They  planted  trading-posts  and  small  palisaded  forts  at  impor- 
tant river-junctions  and  on  far-off  lonely  lakes,  and  wrote  their 
names  all  over  this  great  continent,  m  the  designation  of  cape 
and  lake  and  stream,  and  other  great  features  of  nature.  The 
voyageurs  and  coureurs  de  bois,  to  whom  this  wild,  adventurous; 
life  was  full  of  fascination,  roamed  through  the  forests  and 
navigated  the  countless  arrowy  streams ;  and  Montreal  audi 
Quebec  snatched  much  of  the  spoil  of  this  profitable  trade  from; 
the  hands  of  the  English  company.  P>ery  little  far-off  trading- 
[)Ost  and  stockaded  fort  felt  the  reverberations  of  the  English 
guns  which  won  the  victory  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  whereby 
the  sovereignty  of  those  vast  regions  passed  away  forever  from 
the  possession  of  France. 

After  the  conquest,  numerous  independent  fur-traders  engaged 
in  this  profitable  traffic.  In  1783,  these  formed  a  junction  of 
interests  and  organized  the  North-west  Company.  For  forty 
years  this  was  one  of  the  strongest  combinations  in  Canada. 
Its  energetic  agents  explored  the  vast  North-west  regions.  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  1789,  traced  the  great  river  which 
bears  his  name,  and  first  reached  the  North  Pacific  across  the 
Kocky  Mountains.  In  1808,  Simon  Frazer  descended  the  gold- 
hearing  stream  which  perpetuates  his  memory ;  and,  shortly 
after,  Thompson  explored  and  named  another  branch  of  the 
same  great  river. 
Keen  was  the  rivalry  with  the  older  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
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and  long  and  bitter  Avas  the  feud  between  the  tw(>  great  quv- 
porations,  each  of  Avhich  coveted  a  broad  conthient  as  a  hunt- 
ing-ground and  preserve  for  game.  The  headquarters  of  the 
\orth-Mcst  Company  Averc  at  Fort  Willuim,  on  Lake  Superior. 


McKay's  mouxtaix,  fort  williaji. 

Its  clerks  were  mostly  young  Scotchmen,  of  good  families, 
1^vhose  characteristic  thrift  and  fidelity  were  encouraged  ])y  a 
rsljare  in  the  profits  of  the  fur-trade.  The  partners  of  the  com- 
panj  travelled  in  feudal  state,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  boatmen 
;and  servants,  "obedient  as  Highland  clansmen."  The  grand 
iCOuncil«  and  banquets  in  the  thick-walled  state  cham])cr  at 
jFoii  William  were  occasions  of  lavish  pomp  and  luxury. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  twelve  hundred  retainers,  factors, 
clerks,  voyageurs^  and  trappers  were  assembled,  and  held  for 
a  time  high  festival,  with  a  strange  blending  of  civilized  and 
savage  life. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  the  feud  between 
the  rival  companies  was  at  its  height.  At  this  time,  Thomas 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Selkirk,  was  the  Governor  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  proprietor  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
stock.  He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  energy,  and  of  dauntless 
courage.  With  the  skill  of  an  experienced  general,  he  pre- 
pared for  the  strenuous  conflict  Avhich  he  felt  to  be  inevitable. 
He  perceived  that  by  obtaining  control  of  the  lied  Kiver,  and 
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erecting  a  fort  at  its  junction  with  tlic  A.ssinihoinc,  lie  would 
have  a  strong  base  for  future  operations,  and  Mould  possess  an 
immcnso  advantage  over  his  opponents.  For  this  purpose  he 
resolved  to  cstahlish  a  colony  of  his  countrymen  at  that  strate- 
gic position,  tho  key  of  the  niid-oontinent.  He  received  from 
the  company,  in  furtlierance  of  this  project,  a  grant  of  sixteen 
thousand  square  miles,  or  over  ten  million  acres  of  land,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Red  Kiver.  lie  built  Fort  Douglas,  tho  site 
of  which  is  c(mimcmorated  in  tho  name  of  Point  Douglas,  in 
tho  toAvn  of  "Winnipeg.  Tho  offer  of  free  grants  of  land,  and 
of  sundry  special  privileges,  induced  a  largo  number  of  hardy 
Highlanders  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  far  west. 

In  tho  year  1812,  tho  first  brigade  of  colonists  reached  Red 

River,  by  Avay  of  Hudson's  Bay,  having  spent  an  entire  winter 

on  tho  borders  of  that  icy  sea.     A  stern  welcome  awaited  them. 

Hardly  had  they  arrived  at  tho  site  of  tho  proposed  settlement, 

when  an  armed  band  of  Nor'- Westers,  the  rival  fur-traders, 

plumed  and  painted  in  the  Indian  style,  appeared  and  commanded 

tho  colonists  to  depart.      Tho  latter,  overpowered  by  numbers, 

were  compelled  to  submit,  and  to  take  refugo  at  the  Hudson's 

Hay  post  at  Pembina,  within  the  territory  of  tho  United  States. 

Kven  the  guns  that  their  fathers  had  borne  at  Culloden,  were 

tuivcn  from  them,  and  the  wedding-rings  of  tho  w^omen  were 

torn  from  their  fingers. 

Undaunted  by  this  failure,  they  returned  in  the  spring  of 
1813,  built  log-houses,  and  sowed  their  wheat.  They  were 
undisturbed  till  the  following  year.  By  this  time  tho  decree 
had  gone  forth  from  the  councils  of  tho  North-west  Company, 
-  -the  colony  must  bo  destroyed.  It  was  done,  but  not 
without  shedding  of  blood.  The  settlement  became  a  heap  of 
ashes,  its  inhabitants  exiles  in  the  wilderness. 

Re-enforced  by  a  ncAV  brigade  from  Scotland,  and  by  a  hun- 
dred veteran  Canadians,  tho  banished  settlers  returned  to  their 
ruined  homes.  Many  hardships  ensued.  Tho  hapless  colonists 
lived  on  fish,  roots,  berries,  nettles,  and  wild  parsnips.  !Many 
of  them  were  forced  to  abandon  the  settlement, — toiling 
through  the  wilderness  back  to  Canada. 
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But  in  the  following  year,  ISlfi,  thorc  fell  upon  tlio  Tutlo 
colony  a  more  crushing  blow  than  any  it  had  yot  received.  In 
the  month  of  June,  a  body  of  three  hundred  mounted  Nor". 
Woster.s,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  begrimed  with  war-pnint, 
attacked  tiie  settlement.  A  little  band  of  twenty-eight  men 
went  forth  to  parley.  By  a  volley  of  the  enemy,  twenty-one 
of  them  were  slain,  including  Mr.  Robert  Semplc,  acting-Ciov- 
ernor  of  the  settlement.  The  town  was  sacked  and  burned, 
and  the  Avretched  inhabitants,  driven  from  the  blackened  embers 
of  their  devastated  homes,  found  refuge  at  Norway  House.  * 

Lord  Selkirk  was  at  New  York,  on  his  w^ay  to  Rupert's  Land, 
when  he  heard  of  this  attack.  He  immediately  assumed  the 
offensive.  The  blood  of  the  Douglases  w^as  stirred  in  his  veins. 
He  had  Avith  him  about  a  hundred  S*>'iss,  German,  and  French 
soldiers  of  the  Do  Meurou  regiment,  disbanded  at  the  close  of 
the  continental  war,  and  a  few  Glengarry  men.  With  these  he 
hastened  by  way  of  Penetanguishene,  and  the  north  shore  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  to  Fort  William,  dragging  with  him 
two  small  cannon  through  the  wilderness.  Here  sworn  infor- 
mation was  laid  before  him  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  some 
of  the  sufferers  from  the  recent  outrages,  charging  certain 
occupants  of  the  fort  with  the  crime  of  "larceny,  riot,  and 
murder."  There  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  William 
about  three  hundred  French-Canadians  and  Indians  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  North-Avest  Company.  Selkirk  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  guilty  parties,  and,  under  w^arrant  of  his  justice's 
commission,  broke  open  the  gates  and  took  possession  of  the 
fort.  The  prisoners  were  sent  to  York  (Toronto)  for  trial ; 
but,  through  incompleteness  of  evidence,  were  acquitted,  and, 
for  some  time,  Selkirk  held  possession  of  the  fort. 

With  a  high-spirited  philanthropy.  Lord  Selkirk  sought  to 
give  homes  on  the  fertile  prairies  of  Red  River  to  his  country- 
men who  had  faithfully  served  their  King  through  a  bloody 
European  war,  or  who  were  driven  from  their  ancestral  hold- 
ings of  land  by  heartless   landlords,  who,  preferring  sheep- 

*  It  was  afterward  noted  that  twenty-six  out  of  the  attacking  party  of  sixty- 
five,  died  untimely  and  violent  deaths. 
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farming  to  tenant-culture,  turned  populous  estates  into  a  soli- 
tude. He  again  established  colonists  in  the  thritc-forsakeu 
settlement,  furnishing  them  with  agricultural  implements,  seed- 
grain  and  stock.  But  the  summer  was  already  half  gone,  the 
harvest  was  scanty,  famine  was  impending,  and  the  hapless 
settlers  were  again  compelled,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  to 
take  refuge  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  post  at  Pembina.  Their  hard- 
ships were  incredible.  They  were  forced  to  subsist  u[)()n  the 
precarious  jjroducts  of  the  chase.  Tliey  sufiered  everything 
but  death,  and  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity. 

in  the  spring,  the  Ked  liiver  colonists  returned  for  the  fifth 
time  to  their  abandoned  habitations.  Fortune  Bccnied  at  hist 
to  smile  upon  their  eiforts.  The  crops  were  ripening  around 
the  little  settlement  and  hope  beat  high  in  every  heart ;  but  an 
unforeseen  catastrophe  awaited  them.  Late  in  an  afternoon  in 
the  last  week  in  July,  a  cloud  of  grasshoppers,  —  like  the 
Egyptian  plague  of  locusts,  more  terrible  than  a  destroying 
arm}',  — darkened  the  air,  covered  the  ground,  and,  in  a  single 
night,  devoured  almost  every  green  thing.  The  land  was  as 
the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate 
wilderness.  It  was  a  piteous  sight.  Strong  men  bowed  them- 
selves. The  sturdy  Highlanders,  who  had  gazed  on  death 
unblanched,  burst  into  tears  as  they  thought  of  the  famine- 
l)angs  that  menaced  their  wives  and  little  ones.  Another  weary 
march,  and  a  miserable  winter  at  Penibina,  was  their  fate. 

Again,  in  the  spring,  that  forlorn  hope  returned  to  their 
devastated  fields.  But  agriculture  was  impossible.  The  grass- 
hoppers of  the  previous  season  had  left  a  terrible  legacy  behind 
them.  Their  larvte  multiplied  a  thousand-fold.  They  filled 
the  air,  covered  the  ground,  extinguished  the  fires  kii.dled  in 
the  fields  as  a  barrier  against  them,  polluted  the  water,  were 
strewn  along  the  river  banks  like  seaweed  on  the  ocean  shore, 
and  the  stench  of  their  dead  bodies  infected  the  atmosphere. 
Pembina  must  succour  the  hapless  colonists  yet  another  winter. 
The  stoiy  of  such  uniform  disaster  becomes  wearisome. 
Any  one  less  determined,  less  dogged,  it  might  perhaps  be  said, 
than  Lord  Selkirk,  would  have  abandoned  the  colony.     Not  so 
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'he.  His  rosclution  7'oao  with  the  tlifficultics  of  the  occa.sion, 
and  surmounted  oveiy  obstacle.  That  little  company,  —  tln^ 
advanco-guard  of  the  great  army  of  civilization  destined  yet  to 
fill  the  land  so  bravely  won,  —  returned  to  the  scene  of  tjicir 
blasted  hopes.  At  the  cost  of  fivo  thousand  dollars,  I^oid 
Selkirk  brought  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  sced-AvlKjit 
from  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  ]VIississ:ppi,  a  distance  of  tw<'lvo 
hundred  miles.  It  was  sown,  and,  by  the  Divine  ])lessin<r, 
after  eight  years  of  failure,  the  hai-vest  was  happily  reaped. 
Amid  such  hardships  and  privations  was  the  Red  R.'.er  settle- 
ment planted. 

The  colony  nosv  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil.  It  grcAv 
and  flourished  year  by  year,  llccruits  camo  from  Scotland, 
from  Germany,  from  Switzerland.  They  suffered  many  pri\ji- 
tion«;  and  enconntcred  some  disasters,  but  none  worse  than  th.ii 
of  the  winter  of  1825-26.  It  Avas  a  season  of  extreme  severity. 
Thirty-three  persons  perished  of  hunger  and  cold,  and  many 
cattle  died.  With  the  spring  thaw,  the  river  rose  nine  feet  in 
a  single  da3%  In  three  days  every  house  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  highest  ground  adjacent.  Tliey 
beheld  their  houses,  barns,  cropt^i,  fences,  —  everything  they 
possessed,  —  swept  by  on  the  rusliing  torrent  to  Lake  Winnipoir. 
The  waters  continued  to  rise  for  nineteen  days.  The  dishoart- 
cncd  colonists  proposed  abandoning  forever  the  hickless  settle- 
ment. At  this  crisis  tidings  of  the  abatement  of  the  flood  was 
brought.  The  weary  watchers  rushed  to  the  water's  side.  It 
was  even  so.  They  accepted  the  deliverance  as  from  (lod. 
They  resolved  to  remain  where  they  were.  A  new  beginning 
had  to  be  made.  The  unfortunate  settlement  was  well-riirh 
destioyed. 

In  a  somewhat  visionary  attempt  to  manufacture  cloth  from 
buffaloes'  wool,  the  magjiates  of  the  fur-trade,  at  great  cost, 
introduced  machinery  and  workmen  from  England.  This  fail- 
ing, fifteen  thousand  sheep  were  purchased  in  Kentucky,  two 
thousand  miles  distant.  Only  two  hundred  and  fifty  survived 
the  jourDcy,  and  these  soon  died  of  exhaustion.  Flax-culture 
and  tallow  exportation  were  also  tried  without  success.    In 
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these  ill-advised  Bchcnics  Lord  Selkirk  sunk  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  The  population  of  the  settlement,  however,  continued 
gradually  to  inci;;asc,  a  cousjideruble  proportion  of  it  being 
composed  of  the  hulf -breed  i)rogeny  of  tho  early  French  or 
English-speaking  employes  of  tho  trading  companies  and  the 
aboriginal  race. 

Exhausted  by  forty  years  of  conflict,  in  18?',  tho  Hudson's 
Buy  and  North-wecst  companies  ceased  their  warfare  and  com- 
bined their  forces,  and  were  confirmed  by  tho  Imperial  parlia- 
ment in  the  monopoly  of  trai «?  through  tho  Avide  region  stretch- 
ing from  Labrador  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     In  order  to  maintain 
control  of  the  Rod  River  settlement,  in  183(5,  they  paid  the 
sum  of  £84,000  sterling  for  the  land  granted  to  Lord  Selkirk 
twenty-four  years  before,  except  that  which  had  been  deeded  to 
settlers.     Sir  George  Simpson  became  the  Governor  of  tho 
Territory,  and  continued  to   administer  its   affairs  for  forty 
"ears.     The  Council  of  Assiniboia  was  organized,  consisting  of 
the  chief  ofliccr  of  the  company,  and  councillors  chosen  from 
among  the  most  influential  inhabitants  of  the  region,  and  having 
jurisdiction  for  fifty  miles  around  Fort  Garry.     The  rest  of  tho 
Territory  was  under  the  supremo  control  of  the  company.     Its 
government,  while  jealously  exclusive  of  rival  influence,  was 
patriarchal  in  character,  and  through  the  exclusion,  for  the 
most  part,  of  intoxicating  liquors,  greatly  promoted  the  welfare 
of  the  Indians,  and   repressed    disorder  throughout  its  wide 
domain. 

The  policy  of  the  company  was  adverse  to  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  and  its  agents  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  retain  the  fur-trade  and  sale  of  goods  and  supplies, — the 
profits  of  which  were  very  great,  —  exclusively  in  their  own 
hands. 

The  Red  River  settlement,  in  1858,  had  increased  to  a  popu- 
lation of  about  eight  thousand,  and  during  the  next  ten  years 
to  about  twelve  thousand.  On  the  formation  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  however,  it  was  felt  to  be  highly  desirable  that  it 
should  be  included  in  the  new  confederacy,  and  also  that  the 
Dominion  should  acquire  jurisdiction  over  the   vast  regions 
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under  the  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compriny ;  and,  ns  wo 
have  seen,  the  Hon.  George  E.  Curtier  and  Hon.  Willianj 
Macdougall  visited  Great  Urittiin  to  promote  this  ohjeet. 
Some  years  prior  to  this  date,  numerously-signed  petitions 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Red  lliver  settlement  "were  \n'v- 
sented  to  tiie  Government  of  Canada,  soliciting  annexation  to 
tliat  country. 
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THE    liVA)    KIVEK    KEHELLION. 

North- wost  Territory  codod  to  tho  Crown,  18()8  — Tlui  Hon.  William  Mur- 
doiif^all  at  liod  Itiver,  October  20,  iWiU  — InHunectionary  Ontbrcak  —  Tlit* 
luHurgents  Seize  Fort  Garry,  November  3  — Dr.  Hclinltz,  and  Forty-four 
Canadians,  Captured  and  ImpriHoned,  Deceinb^-r  7  —  Provisional  fJovcrnnicnt 
Organized,  February  9,  1870  —  Major  Houlton  and  Foity-scven  Loyalists 
Captured  and  ImpriHoned,  February  17  — Tliomas  Scott  Condemned  and 
Shot,  March  4  —  Indignation  in  Canada  — Tlie  Manitoba  Act  TaH-scd, 
May  20  —  Colonel  WolHeley  Oryanizi'S  Kcd  Kivcr  Expedition  —  It  EnterH 
Fort  Garry,  AujjUHt  24  — Hon.  A.  G.  A;cliibald  A^sumcH  Civil  Governna-nt, 
SeptemlierS  —  Last  Feniau  Attempt  at  Trout  Kiver  and  l'i>?con  Hill,  May 
2r)-'J8  —  Ibitish  Columbia  Enters  the  Dominion,  1871  —  Vancouver's  Island 
Discovered,  17G2  —  Colonized  by  Hudson's  Hay  Comitany,  1H4;J  —  Vancouver's 
Island  •!  Crown  Colony,  1849  —  Inlliix  of  Gold-hunters,  18,')8  —  llritish 
Columbia  Or<?ani zed  a  Separate  Colony  — Joint  Occupation  of  San  Juan  by 
British  and  Americana,  1854  —  Vancouver's  Islaiul  and  Ihitish  Columbia  Kc- 
united,  18()G  —  Terma  of  Union  with  Canada  —  Franco-l'russiau  War  — 
Outrages  of  the  Commune. 

THE  extension  of  the  Dominion  of  CjuijuIji  till  it  should 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  British  North  Aniericiin  po.sses- 
ftions  from  tho  Atlantic  to  tho  Piicilic,  was  destined  soon  to  be 
accomplished.  In  18G8,  the  Rupert's  Land  Act  was  passed  by 
the  British  parliament,  and,  under  its  provisions,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  surrendered  to  the  crown  its  territorial  rights 
over  the  vast  region  under  its  control.  The  conditions  of  this 
surrender  were  as  follows  :  —  The  company  was  to  receive  the 
sum  of  £300,000  sterling  in  money,  and  grants  of  land  around 
its  trading-posts  to  tho  extent  of  fifty  thousand  acres  in  all. 
In  addition  it  is  to  receive,  as  it  is  surveyed  and  laid  out  in 
townships,  one-twentieth  of  all  the  laud  in  the  great  fertile  belt 
south  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan.  It  retains 
also  the  privilege  of  trade,  but  without  Hs  former  exclusive 
monopoly.  * 

*  The  price  paid  for  this  magnificent  territory  amouiits  to  only  one-sixth  of 
a  cent  per  acre,  or  ono-lifteeuth  the  amount  paid  per  aero  by  the  United  States 
fur  frozen  Alaska. 
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Tho  following  Ai)ril  tlio  Dominion  parlianiont  pnssod  an  Act, 
i»o».»  granting  tlio  necessary  appropriation  for  tho  indornnitv 
of  tho  Ilndson's  Bay  Company  for  its  territorial  rights,  and 
proviiling  for  tho  ttMnporary  govornmont  of  tho  entiro  region, 
nnder  tho  designation  of  tho  North-west  Territory.  In  antici- 
pation of  its  speedy  cession,  which  was  appointed  to  tako  place 
on  the  1st  of  December,  snrveying  parties  were  sent  into  tho 
lied  liivcr  country  for  tho  i)nri)oso  of  hiying  out  roads  and 
townships,  with  a  view  to  its  early  occupation.  Unhappily 
jealousies  were  awakened  among  tho  settlers  lest  this  move- 
ment should  in  some  way  prejudice  their  title  to  their  land.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  no  connnissioner  was  appointed  at  this 
juncture  to  explain  the  proposed  change  of  government,  in 
order  to  remove  tho  misapprehensions  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  tho  mouth  of  September,  tho  Hon.  "William  Macdougall 
proceeded  to  Ked  River  to  assume  the  duties  of  Governor  of 
the  North-west  Territory  so  soon  as  the  cession  should  tako 
place.  Ho  was  prepared  to  establish  stage  and  telegraph  lines, 
and  to  carry  out  a  vigorous  policy  of  internal  development  and 
improvement.  Ho  was  met  near  tho  frontier,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  by  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
across  the  border  to  Pembina.  An  insurrectionary  council  was 
created,  with  John  Bruce  as  its  president,  and  Louis  Ricl  as 
secretary,  although  the  latter  was  really  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  movement.  Tho  insurgents  set  at  defiance  the  authority  of 
Mr.  MacTavish,  the  resident  Governor  of  Assiniboia  and  tho 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  and,  on  the  3d  of  November,  took 
forcible  possession  of  Fort  Garry,  a  stone-walled  enclosure 
containing  the  valuable  stores  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  small-arms,  several  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition. 

Colonel  Dennis,  a  Canadian  militia  officer,  who  had  been 
conducting  the  land  surveys,  and  was  commissioned  as  Deputy- 


*  During  this  Buraraer,  H.  R.  TT.  Princo  Arthur  joined  his  regiment  in  Canada. 
He  made  a  somewhat  exteaded  tour  through  the  country,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  loyal  enthusiasm  by  which  Canadians  testify  their  regard 
for  the  family  of  their  beloved  sovereign. 
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Governor  hy  Mr.  ^racd()U*;iill,  horoupon  orpin izci,  a  forco  of 
tho  loyal  iiiliabitJiiitrt,  for  tlio  8ui)[)i('ssion  of  llu)  revolt  ami  tho 
vindication  of  tlio  Quccn'H  autliority.  A  party  of  those,  forty- 
livo  in  all,  wero  be.siegecl  by  tho  insurirents  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Sihnltz,  in  tho  town  of  AVinnipe^,  and,  on  their  surrender  on 
tho  7th  of  l)eecnd)er,  uer<5  imprisoned  for  Bonio  months  in  Fort 
Garry.  Tho  nnmber  of  prisoners  was  soon  increased  by  illegal 
arresta  to  over  sixty. 

The  temporary  sneeesa  of  tho  revolt  seems  to  have  com- 
pletely turned  tho  heads  of  its  leaders,  and  to  have  i»to. 
cneourngcd  them  to  more  audacious  designs.  Kiel  demanded 
a  loan  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  from  Governor  Muc- 
Tavish,  which,  being  refused,  ho  seized  and  broke  open  the 
safe  of  tho  company  and  pillaged  its  stores,  as  well  as  tho 
property  of  Dr.  Schultz,  and  that  of  tho  Canadian  Govern- 
mcut,  deposited  in  his  warehouse.  IIo  proceeded  further  to 
the  arrest  of  Governor  ^lacTavish,  then  ill  with  his  mortal 
sickness. 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  parishes  of  tho 
settlement  was  now  summoned  by  the  Kiel  faction,  and  a 
declaration  M'as  issued  in  vhidication  of  their  insurrectionary 
movement.  A  provisional  government  was  created,  of  which 
Riel  contrived  to  have  himself  elected  president,  February  7. 
A  bill  of  rights  was  formulated,  the  principal  feature  of  which 
was  a  demand  for  local  self-government,  representation  in  the 
Dominion  legislature,  and  an  amnesty  to  be  granted  to  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt.  Kiel  had  now  an  armed  force  of  some 
six  hundred  men  under  his  control,  and  carried  things  with  a 
high  hand  in  the  settlement,  arresting  whomsoever  he  chose, 
confiscating  public  and  private  property,  and  banishing  from 
the  country  persons  obnoxious  to  himself. 

This  usurped,  authority  proving  intolerable  to  the  loyal  in- 
habitants, they  organized  a  movement  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  and  the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  A  large  body  of 
men,  numbering,  it  is  said,  some  six  or  seven  hundred,  assem- 
bled for  this  purpose  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Garry. 
The  prisoners  in  the  fort  having  in  the  meantime  been  released, 
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this  movement  was  abandoned.  A  party  of  these  loyalists,  on 
their  way  to  their  homes,  were  intercepted  by  an  armed  force 
from  the  fort,  and  imprisoned,  to  the  number  of  forty-eight. 
Their  leader,  IMajor  Boulton,  a  Canadian  militia  ofKcer,  was 
throv/n  into  irons,  and,  after  a  sunnnary  trial  by  a  rebel 
tribunal,  was  sentenced  to  be  shot.  He  was  reprieved  only 
after  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  leading  persons  of  the 
Eiiirlisli-speaking  population. 

(Shortly  afier,  however,  another  (^anadian  prisoner  fell  a 
victim  to  Kiel's  usurped  and  ill-used  power.  Thomas  Scott,  a 
brave  and  loval  man,  for  the  crime  of  endeavouring  to  main- 
tain  the  authority  of  his  rightful  sovereign,  after  a  mock-trial 
by  a  rc^bel  court-martial,  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  at  noon  the 
following  day.  In  spite  of  the  remonstrance  and  intercession 
of  the  liov.  George  Ycung,  the  AVesleyan  missionary,  at  Win- 
nipeg, who  attended  the  prisoner  in  his  last  hours,  and  of  Mr. 
Commissioner  Smith,  the  cruel  sentence  of  this  illegal  and  self- 
constituted  tribunal  was  carried  into  execution. 

On  the  4lli  of  March,  Thomas  Scott  was  led  from  his  nrisoii 
with  pinioned  arms,  and  shot  in  cold  blood  b^*  a  tiring  party  of 
the  insurgents.  So  unskilfully  did  the  assassins  perform  then- 
work,  that  it  is  said  the  unfortunate  man  lived  and  spoke  for 
some  time  after  ho  was  thrust  into  his  cotiin,  and  was  at  last 
despatched  with  the  stab  of  a  knife. 

The  tidings  of  this  assassination  produced  intense  excitement 
throughout  Canada,  especially  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Tumultuous  indignation  meetings  were  held,  and  a  loud 
demand  was  made  for  the  punishment  of  the  instigators  of  the 
crime.  A  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  subsequently 
offered  by  the  Ontario  Government  for  the  arrest  of  Rirl. 
Measures  were  promjitly  taken  by  the  Imperial  and  Dominion 
authorities  conjointly,  for  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the 
Queen  in  the  North-west.  Several  commissioners*  had,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  been  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government 
to  visit  the  insurgent  territory,  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the 

*  Grand  Vicar  Tliibanlt,  Coloiuil  de  Salaberry,  Donald  A.  Smith  (who  wts  a 
member  of  the  Hudsoii'H  Bay  Company),  and  Bishop  Tach6. 
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inhabitants,    and   to   convey   assurances   tliat   all  their   rights 
should  1)0  respected,  and  a  liberal  constitution  granted. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  an  Act  passed  the  Dominion  parliament, 
creating  .le  new  province  of  Manitoba,  and  admitting  it  into 
the  Canadian  confederation.  Its  limits  were  detined  as  extend- 
ing a  hundred  miles  northward  from  the  American  frontier, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  mik's  from  esist  to  west.  It  was 
granted  a  representation  of  two  meml)ers  in  the  Senate,  and 
four  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  also  to  receive  an 
annual  sulx'idy  of  $IiO,()00,  and  eigiity  cents  per  head  on  a 
population  estimated  at  seventeen  thousand.  A  local  legisla- 
ture was  organized,  consisting  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
(assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  live  members),  a  Legis- 
lative Council  of  seven  members,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of 
twenty-four  members. 

The    govern- 
ment of  the    con- 
tiguous North- 
west Territory  was 
to  bo  administered 
by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Mani- 
toba,  aided   by    a 
Council  of  eleven 
members       (after- 
wards increased  to 
twenty-two).  This 
Act   was  accepted 
by  the   council  of 
the        provisional 
government        on 
behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple,  and,    on   the 
23d  of  June,   the 
Queen's  proclamation  for  the  admission  of  the  new  province  into 
the  Dominion  was  issued. 

In  the  meantime.  Colonel  Garnet  Wolseley,  afterwards  dis- 
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tinguishod  as  the  successful  commander  of  the  British  troop? 
in  the  Ashantec  war,  organized,  in  the  month  of  June,  a  mili- 
tary expedition  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Queen  m  the 
insurrectionary  province.  A  body  of  twelve  hundred  picked 
men,  about  a  hundred  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Sixtieth  Regi- 
ment of  the  regular  army,  the  remainder  being  volunteer  Cana- 
dian militia  from  both  Ontario  and  Quebec,  proceeded  by  way 
of  Fort  William  and  Rainy  Lake  and  River  to  Fort  Garry. 
For  four  hundred  miles  the  expedition  traversed  a  wilderness 
of  labyrinthine  lakes  or  rapid  rivers.  All  tlie  military  stores 
and  provisions,  and  the  large  and  heavy  boats,  had  to  be  borne 
with  incredible  labour  over  numerous  portages,  —  often  long 
and  steep  and  rugged,  —  around  the  falls  and  cataracts,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  Yet  the  little  army  toiled 
on  through  innumerable  obstacles,  and,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
reached  its  destination,  only  to  tiud  that,  as  no  amnesty  for  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt  had  arrived,  Riel,  and  his  fellow-conspira- 
tors had  fled  from  Fort  Garry. 

The  British  troops  immediately 
occupied  the  fort,  and,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  loyal  inhabitants,  the 
Queen's  authority  was  again  acknowl- 
edged as  supreme.  On  the  3d  of 
September,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Archibald 
arrived,  and  assumed  the  functions  of 
Lieutenant-Governor.  *  The  troops 
of  the  regular  army  immediately 
returned,  and  the  maintenance  of 
order  was  entrusted  to  the  Canadian 
militia ;  most  of  whom,  however, 
were  shortly  after  withdrawn. 


IIOX.  A.  G.  AlJCniBALD. 


*  Tho  Hon.  Adams  Georgo  Archibald,  was  born  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1814. 
Ho  was  a  member  of  tho  Executive  Council  of  his  native  province,  during  a 
period  of  four  years.  He  was  a  delegate  to  tho  Union  Conferences  at  Char- 
lottetown,  Quebec,  aiul  London.  Ho  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  provinces 
in  the  first  ministry  of  tho  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  1873,  he  resigned  the 
G''  emorship  of  Manitoba  and  tho  North-west  Territory,  and,  the  same  year, 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Howe. 
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The  Icsidors  of  the  Fenian  conspimcy  in  the  United  States 
had,  in  tlie  meantime,  been  endeavouring  to  keep  np  the  delu- 
sion of  their  countrymen  tliat  a  serious  attack  would  be  made 
on  Canada.  At  length  they  found  that  some  active  demonstra- 
tion was  necessary  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  organization. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year,  therefore,  it  made  its  last  feeble 
effort  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Canada.  On  the  25th  of  May, 
an  ill-organized  horde  crossed  the  frontier  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  at  Trout  River.  It  Avas  speedily  confronted  by  a 
small  force  of  regulars  and  volunteers,  and  hastily  retreated. 
Three  days  later  a  similar  raid  was  made  at  Pigeon  Hill,  but  it 
was  repulsed,  and  "General"  O'Xoil  was  captured  by  the 
United  States  Marshal.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
hereupon  issued  a  proclamation  forl)idding  American  citizens 
taking  any  part  in  raids  against  the  people  of  Canada. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  of  the  following  year,  the  irrepres- 
sible O'Neil,  and  O'Donohue,  a  confederate  of  Iliel's  in  i87i. 
the  late  insurrection,  with  a  Fenian  band,  crossed  the  boundary 
of  Manitoba,  at  Pembina,  and  seized  the  Custom-house  and 
Hudson's  Bay  post.  They  were,  shortly  after,  followed  and 
captured  by  a  company  of  United  States  troops,  the  precise 
location  of  the  boundary  line  being  not  then  settled,  and  O'Neil 
and  some  of  his  fellow-conspirators  underwent  the  formality  of 
a  trial  in  a  United  States  court,  but  were  discharged.  Mr. 
Archibald  was,  shortly  after,  succeeded  as  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor by  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Morris. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  Pacific  province  of  British 
Columbia  was  admitted  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
previous  history  of  that  colony  is  soon  told.  In  1762,  Captain 
Vancouver  visited  and  partially  explored  the  islands  lying  off 
the  North  Pacific  coast,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  largest  of  the 
group.  Attracted  by  the  spacious  harbours,  fine  climate,  fer- 
tile soil,  and  wealth  of  timber,  coal,  fisheries,  and  furs,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  1843,  received  a  lease  of  the  island 
and  the  adjacent  main-land  from  the  crown,  and  planted  trad- 
ing-posts at  Victoria  and  other  places.  International  diflBcul- 
tics  on  account  of  disputed  boundary,  shortly  arising,  in  1846 
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the  divitling  line  between  the  British  territory  and  United 
States  was  defined  as  one  passing  through  the  channel  that 
separates  Vancouver's  Ishind  from  the  main-land.  This  was  still 
ambiguous,  as  each  country  claimed  the  island  of  San  Juan, 
situated  in  mid-channel,  and  of  considerable  importance  for 
military  purposes  as  commanding  the  entrance  to  Frazer 
River. 

In  1849,  Vancouver's  Island  became  a  crown  colony,  and  Sir 
James  Douglas,  the  local  agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
was  appointed  its  first  Governor.  The  contemporaneous  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  attracted  thither  thousands  of 
Canadian  and  American  gold-hunters,  and  the  more  northern 
colony  was  neglected.  Rich  deposits  of  the  precious  metal 
were  shortly  after  found  in  British  Columbia.  Wild  miners 
from  California,  and  adventurous  spirits  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  flocked  to  the  new  El  Dorado.  In  1858,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand  men  were  digging  en  the  terraced  slopes 
of  the  Frazer,  and  its  tributaries.  As  a  firm  local  government 
was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  order  among  the  mixed, 
and,  often  reckless  population,  British  Columbia  was  organized 
a  separate  crown  colony. 

The  following  year,  1859,  the  American  military  command- 
ant in  Oregon  Territory,  occupied,  with  an  armed  force,  the 
island  of  San  Juan,  the  possession  of  which  was  a  matter  of 
dispute  between  the  two  nations.  The  English  Admiral 
promptly  landed  a  body  of  marines  in  vindication  of  the  claim 
of  Great  Britain.  A  collision  between  the  two  forces  seemed 
imminent,  but  the  rival  claimants  agreed  to  a  joint  occupation 
of  the  island  till  the  question  of  its  rightful  ownership  should 
be  settled  by  arbitration. 

In  18G6,  Vancouver's  Island  was  re-united  with  British 
Columbia,  and,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1871,  that  colony  was 
incorporated  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  was  granted  a 
representation  in  the  Dominion  Senate  of  three  members,  and 
six  members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  chief  condition 
of  the  union  was  the  construction,  within  ten  years,  of  a  rail- 
way connecting  the  tide-waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the 
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niilway  system  of  O.itnrio  and  Qiiebeo,  —  a  gigantic  iinder- 
taiiingj  "ftcrwards  found  impracticable  within  the  allotted  time. 
To  aid  the  construction  of  the  road  the  province  was  to  grant 
twenty  miles  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  line  throughout  its 
entire  territory,  for  which  it  was  to  receive  from  the  central 
government  the  sum  of  $100,000  per  year.  The  debt  of  the 
Pacific  province  was  also  assumed  by  the  Dominion  at  the  com- 
puted amount  of  $1,666,000.  It  received  a  subsidy  of  eighty 
cents  a  head  on  an  estimated  population  of  sixty  thousand,  of 
which  three-fourths  consisted  of  the  native  Indian  tribes.  It 
was  also  to  receive  an  annual  grant  of  $35,000. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment, stirring  events  were  shaking  the  European  continent,  to 
which  we  could  not  in  Canada  be  indifferent.  The  declaration 
of  war  against  Germany  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  iu 
1870,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  invasion  of  France,  and 
the  successive  defeat  of  the  French  armies  in  the  sanguinary 
conflicts  of  Wcerth,  Gravelotte,  and  Sedan.  The  Emperor  a 
prisoner,  the  Empress  fled  to  England  and  France  was  de- 
clared a  republic.  The  victorious  German  armies  pressed 
rcr.iorselessly  on  to  the  siege  of  Paris.  Amid  frost  and  famine 
and  fire,  amid  desperate  sorties  and  gallant  resistance,  the 
doomed  city  hela  out  till  January  23,  1871,  when  it  succumbed 
to  the  awful  bombardment  and  relentless  siege  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  the  conquering  army  marched  into  the 
captured  capital,  and  inflicted,  as  the  price  of  their  evacua- 
tion of  France,  the  penalty  of  the  excessive  indemnity  of 
5,000,000,000  francs. 

No  sooner  was  the  strong  hand  of  the  Germans  removed 
than  the  terrible  rising  of  the  Commune  took  place.  For  three 
months  the  Republican  army  of  France  besieged  its  own  capi- 
tal, and,  in  fratricidal  conflict,  fought  its  way  through  scenes 
of  slaughter,  blood,  and  flame,  to  the  possession  of  the  city. 
A  dreadful  retaliation  followed  the  stubborn  resistance  and 
wanton  destruction  of  property  by  the  frenzied  Commune,  in 
the  wholesale  execution  of  the  defeated  faction  by  their  vic- 
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torious  fellow-countrymen.  These  tragical  events  were  the 
cause  of  profound  sympathy  in  Canada,  and  considerable  sums 
of  money  were  contributed  by  its  French  and  German  inlml»i- 
tants  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  of  their  respective  conn- 
tries. 


(From  a  Sketch  by  the  Marquit 
of  Lome.) 


YALE,   ON  THB  FRASER  BIVEB. 
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CHAPTER   XLVIIT. 

CLOSE  OF  THE  MACDONALD  ADMINISTRATION. 

Tho  Alabama  ClniniH  —  Tho  FiHhery  Quest  ion  — The  WiiHhinjttou  Tronty  Con- 
<<lii(lml,  May8,  1H71  —  Hon.  Kdwiird Uliiko,  Prumior  of  Oiitiuio  —  Lonl  I)uf- 
IVrin,  Oovoruor-OtMinral,  1M72  —  Tho  G»'nova  Arbitration  —  Hritinh  ScMitimcnt 
on  Colonial  Connection  —  Second  Dominion  Purlianiont  —  CenHns  Returns  — 
Canadian  Pacitic  Railway  —  Mr.  Iluntinj^tun  Charges  the  Uovurnnient  with 
Malfeasance,  April  2,  18711  —  luvestigation  Committee  Appointed  —  Tlie 
Oaths  Bill  Passed  —  Death  of  Sir  Ut'orf^o  E.  Cartior  and  Hon.  Josej)!!  Howe  — 
Ontario  Legislation  —  New  Lieutenant-Governors  —  Prince  Edward  Island 
enters  the  Dominion,  July  1  —  "Pacific  Scandal "  Controversy  —  Parliament 
Meets,  August  13  —  Oaths  Bill  ultra  vWck  —  Parliament  Prorogued  —  ^.  Royal 
Conmiission  Investigates  Ciiarges  —  Parliament  Receives  Report  of  Com* 
mission  —  Tho  Macdcniald  Ministry  Resigns,  November  6. 

THE  relations  of  the  new  Dominion  to  tho  neighbouring 
Republic  continued  for  some  time  to  be  imperilled  by 
complications  arising  from  Imperial  rather  than  from  colonial 
causes.  The  question  of  the  liability  of  Great  Britain  for  tho 
immense  damage  done  to  American  commerc.  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  '*  Alabama,"  **  Florida,"  and  otaer  Confederate 
cruisers  sailing  from  British  ports,  was  the  occasion  of  intense 
and  prolonged  discussion  in  the  United  States.  Tho  political 
irritation  found  vehement  expression  in  the  public  press,  on  tho 
platform,  and  even  in  the  pulpit.  Another  cause  of  interna- 
tional difficulty  also  existed.  During  the  continuance  of  tho 
reciprocity  treaty,  the  deep-sea  and  inshore  fisheries  of  the 
British  North  American  coist  "yvere  freely  thrown  open  to 
American  fishermen  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  On  the 
suspension  of  reciprocif"  of  course  that  privilege  ceased. 
Yet  the  Americans  contii  ^ed  to  claim  the  right  of  fishing  in 
British  waters.  The  protection  by  means  of  armed  cruisers 
of  these  valuable  preserves  against  this  unauthorized  intrusion, 
was  both  difficult  and  costly,  and  was  liable  to  lead  to  serious 
interruptions  of  international  peace. 
In  order  to  discuss,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  remove  these 
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and  other  causes  of  irritation  between  the  two  Governments,  u 
joint  high  commission,  composed  of  eminent  statesmen  of  l)i,t|| 
nations,  met  at  Washington,  in  tiio  montii  of  Fehriiary,  lM71, 
The  interests  of  Canada  were  represented  by  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  as  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Imperial  (iovernment.  The  result  of  the  negotiations  m.is 
expressed  by  the  Washington  Treaty,  concluded  on  the  8tlj  of 
May.  The  ♦*  Alabama"  claims  were  jointly  referred  to  a  Ixciid 
of  arbitration  appointed  by  friendly  powers,  by  whoso  decision 
each  nation  agreed  to  abide.  The  fisheries  of  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  were  thrown  open  to  either  country.  A 
money  compensation  was,  however,  to  bo  paid  to  Canada  in 
consideration  of  the  superior  value  of  her  fisheries,  the  anionnt 
of  compensation  to  bo  decided  by  a  sub-commission.  Tlio 
navigation  in  common  of  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
canals,  and  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  transport  of  dutiahle 
goods  in  bond  through  either  country,  with  some  minor  privi- 
leges, were  mutually  granted.  The  San  Juan  boundary  diffi- 
culty was  ~<iferred  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  gave  his 
decision  in  favour  of  the  United  States.  The  boundaries 
between  the  North-west  Territory,  and  that  of  Alaska,  recently 
purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Russia,  wore  also  defined 
and  soon  after  surveyed.         . 

The  claims  of  the  Dominion  on  account  of  losses  sustained 
and  expense  incurred  by  the  Fenian  raids  were  entirely 
ignored  by  the  commission.  This  gave  much  dissatisfaction  in 
Canada,  as  did  also  the  surrender  of  her  valuable  fisheries,  for 
which  it  was  apprehended  that  no  adequate  compensation  would 
be  obtained.  Nevertheless,  although  the  power  of  veto  of  the 
fishing  clauses  of  the  treaty  was  granted  to  the  Dominion  par- 
liament, they  were  loyally  adopted  out  of  consideration  for  the 
Imperial  policy  of  Great  Britain.  The  British  Government,  in 
consideration  of  the  abandonment  by  Canada  of  the  Fenian- 
raid  claims,  guaranteed  a  Dominion  loan  of  $3,500,000,  and 
continued  its  guarantee  of  the  previous  forti6cation  loan  of 
$1,100,000. 

In  the  Ontario  legislature  political  parties  were  very  evenly 
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])ahinced.  One  resnlt  of  e(»nfederatlon  had  l>oon  theaceumtda- 
tioa  in  tho  treasury  of  the  province  of  u  hirgo  surphis,  —  tho 
proceeds  of  crown  hind  and  other  revenue,  and  of  tho 
Dominion  subsidy.  It  was  proposctl  to  en)ph)y  a  consi(U>rabIe 
proportion  of  this  surphis  in  aiding  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways in  tho  province.  Important  narrow-gauge  lines,  o[)ening 
up  tho  Nipissing  and  Grey  and  iirnce  regions,  were  projected 
and  prosecuted  by  tho  aid  of  l)onuses,  voted  by  tho  nnniici- 
palities  benefited.  The  discussion  of  theso  and  other  subjects 
was  sufi[iciontly  acrimonious.  In  tho  month  of  December, 
1871,  tho  Hon.  John  Sandficld  Macdonald,  in  consequence  of  a 
vote  of  tho  House  adverse  to  the  policy  of  his  Government,  in 
appropriating  $1,500,000  for  railroad  subsidies  without  taking 
a  vote  on  tho  appropriations  to  the  several  roads,  resigned  the 
premiership  into  tho  hands  of  Mr.  Edward  Blake.  *  It  was 
objected  by  tho  now  Opposition  that  several  constituencies 
wcro  not  represented,  when  the  Sandfield  Macdonald  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  resign ;  but  Mr.  Blake  was,  nevertheless, 
able  to  command  a  good  working  majority  in  a  full  House. 
Mr.  Macdonald  died  the  following  summer,  respected  and 
regretted  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  Among  tho  impor- 
tant measures  of  tho  session  was  one  disallowing  the  practice 
of  dual  representation  ;  that  is,  tho  occu[)ancy  of  seats  by  the 
same  person  iu  both  the  Dominion  and  local  parliaments.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Blake  yielded  tho  office  of  premier  to 
the  Hon.  Oliver  Mowat,  who  resigned  his  position  on  the 
Bench  in  order  to  enter  again  into  political  life. 

*  The  Hon.  Edward  Blako  is  the  son  of  tho  late  Hon.  William  Hume  Blake, 
a  gentleman  of  good  Irijih  family,  who  became  Solicitor-General  of  Canada  iu 
tlio  Baldwin-Lafontaine  ministry,  and  afterward  Vice-Chancellor  of  Upper 
Canada.  Tho  yonnger  Blake  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College  and 
Toronto  University,  where  he  graduated  with  honours.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1856.  In  1867,  he  was  elected  representative  for  West  Durham  in  the 
firHt  Dominion  parliament,  and  for  South  Brnce  in  the  Ontario  legislature,  and 
became  in  the  latter  tho  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Blake, 
on  entering  political  life,  at  once  stepped  to  the  front  rank,  both  at  Toronto 
niul  Ottawa.  His  public  addresses,  both  in  parliament  and  ont  of  it,  challenge 
the  attention  of  the  country,  and  he  connnands  the  respect  even  of  those  who 
most  strenuously  oppose  his  political  course. 
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The  marriage  of  the  Prhicess  Louise  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lornc,  created  much  social  interest  in  Canada.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1871,  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  Prince  of 
"Wales  awoke  profound  sympathy.  On  his  restoivition  to 
health,  Canada  joined  heartily  in  the  national  thanksgiving  of 
the  motherland. 

In  the  month  of  June  following,  the  Eight  Honourable  Sir 
1855.  Frederick  Temple,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  K.  P.,  K.  C.  B., 
succeeded  Sir  John  Young  (now  Lord  Lisgar),  as  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  Lord  Dufferin  was  born  in  Ireland,  in 
IS'UGy  in  which  country  his  ancestors  for  six  generations,  or 
two  hundred  years,  have  lived.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
College  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  on  his  father's  death  in  1841.  He  was  for  several 
years  a  Lord  in  waiting  to  the  Queen,  and  has  occupied  several 
l^ublic  positions  of  much  importance.  In  1859,  he  was  British 
commissioner  to  Syria  to  inquire  into  the  massacre  of  the 
Christians  in  that  country,  w^hich  duty  he  discharged  with  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  success.  He  was  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  County  Down  in  1864.  He  was  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Lidia  from  that  year  to  1866,  and  Under-Secretary 
for  "War  from  1866  to  the  following  year.  He  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  Paymaster-General  from  1868 
to  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
He  brought  with  him  a  distinguished  reputation  as  an  author. 
His  *'  Letters  from  High  Latitudes  "  are  brimful  of  humour  and 
graphic  description,  his  "Notes  on  Ancient  Syria"  exhibit 
much  learning  and  research,  and  his  various  papers  on  Irish 
questions  give  evidence  of  rare  statesmanship.  By  his  genial 
courtesy  he  soon  won  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  popular 
ftivour.  He  promptly  identified  himself  with  every  interest  of 
the  country  which  was  calculated  to  promote  its  happiness  and 
welfare. 

After  having  rejected  the  preposterous  claims  of  the  United 
State,  for  indirect  or  constructive  damages  on  accoimt  of  the 
piracies  of  the  Confederate  cruisers,  the  Geneva  arbitration 
commission  awarded  to  that  country  the  sum  of  $15,500,000, 
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—  this  amount  to  be  adjudicated  to  claimants  in  proportion  to 
their  ascertained  losses.  Tiius  was  an  example  given  of  the 
feasibility  of  settling  vexatious  international  difficulties  by  the 
peaceable  arbitration  of  intelligent  and  dispassionate  neutrals, 
instead  of  by  appeal  to  the  dread  arbitrament  of  war. 

The  *' Times"  newspaper,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  complica- 
tions in  which  it  conceived  that  Canada  involved  the  mother 
country,  advocated  its  political  divorce  from  Great  Britain. 
The  laureate,  Tennyson,  however,  in  a  poetical  address  to  the 
Queen,  more  correctly  interpreted  the  feelings  of  the  British 
nation  by  his  indignant  repudiation  of  the  sordid  feeling  that 
because  "  so  loyal  was  too  costly,"  would  bid  that  "  true  North" 
to  "loose  the  bond  and  go."  The  spontaneous  outburst  of 
feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  proved  that  the  bond  between 
Canada  and  the  motherland  was  one  of  mutually  strong  and 
intense  attachment. 

The  first  Dominion  parliament  having  expired  by  effluxion  of 
time,  a  general  election  was  held  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1872  (from  July  15  to  October  12).  The  political 
.  xcitement  in  all  the  provinces  was  very  great,  but  it  culmi- 
nated in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  where  tlie  most  strenuous  strug- 
gle took  place.  The  elections  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  par- 
liamentary majority  sustaining  the  ministry  of  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald.  Sir  George  E.  Cartier,  however,  was  defeated  in 
Montreal,  but  was  elected  for  Provencher,  in  Manitoba.  Sir 
Francis  Hincks  was  also  defeated,  but  found  a  seat  as  represent- 
ative of  Vancouver  District,  in  British  Columbia. 

The  returns  of  the  census  of  1871  were  this  year  made 
pul)lic.  The  population  of  the  four  leading  provinces  was 
reported  as  follows:  —  Ontario,  1,G20,851  ;  Quebec,  1,191,- 
516;  Nova  Scotia,  387,500;  New  Brunswick,  285,594;  total, 
3,485,761. 

The  construction  of  a  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  across  the 
continent  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  entrance  of  British 
Columbia  into  the  Dominion.  For  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  contract  for  this  gigantic  undertaking,  two  rival  companies 
obtained  incorporation,  —  the  "  Canada  Pacific,"  with  Sir  Hugh 
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Allan,  principal  proprietor  of  the  Canadian  steamship  lino,  at 
its  head;  and  the  *' Inter-Oceanic,"  with  the  Hon.  Senator 
Macphcrson  as  its  president.  The  Government  was  authorized 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  give  the  contract  for  building  the  road 
to  either  company,  or  to  the  two  companies  amalgamated,  or 
to  any  company  distinct  from  either  that  would  undertake  the 
task.  A  subsidy  of  $30,000,000,  and  a  grant  of  five  million 
acres  of  land  in  alternate  blocks  along  the  line  of  railway, 
were  also  to  be  given  to  the  company  constructing  the  road. 

The  financial  state  of  the  coun- 
try showed  remarkable  buoyancy, 
the  surplus  of  revenue  be! no- 
three  and  a  half  millions.  In 
consequence  of  this  satisfactory 
condition  of  affairs,  the  duty  on 
tea  and  coffee  was  abolished,  and 
also  the  immigrant  tax. 

A  charter  was  at  length  granted 
1878.        (February  19)  to  a  new 
"Canada  Pacific   Railway  Com- 
pany.'*    The  president  was  Sir 
Hugh  Allan,  *   and,   among  the 
directors,  seventeen  in  number, 
were  members  of  both  the  former  companies,  and   representa- 
tive men  from  the  different  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  together 
with  several  leading  capitalists  of  the  country. 


sill  HUGH  ALLAN. 


*  Sir  Hugh  Allan  ia  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  distinction  achieved 
through  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  Scotchmen  in  Canada.  He  was  born  at 
Saltcoats,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  in  1810.  His  father  traded  successfully  between 
the  Clyde  and  Montreal.  The  son  inherited  the  tastes  of  the  sire,  and  early 
manifested  predilections  for  the  shipping  business.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1826, 
and,  establishing  himself  at  Montreal,  built  up  gradually,  m  connection  with 
his  brothers,  a  large  shipping  interest.  In  1852,  his  firm,  subsidized  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  established  a  fortnightly  line  of  steamers  to  Montreal, 
which  soon  after  became  a  weekly  line.  This  enterprise  wonderfully  stimu- 
lated the  growth  of  Montreal,  and  indeed  of  the  entire  country.  The  firm 
now  controls  one  of  the  largest  steam-fleets  afloat,  besides  a  large  fleet  of 
Bailing  vessels.    Sir  Hugh  Allan  died  1882,  in  his  seventy-second  year. 
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Parliament  met  on  the  6th  of  March.  The  Government  had 
a  good  working  majority.  Early  in  the  session  grave  charges 
were  preferred  against  the  ministry  by  Mr.  Huntington,  the 
member  for  Sheflford.  They  were  accused  of  malfeasance  of 
office  in  connection  with  the  granting  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
charter,  and  Mr.  Huntington  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  investigation  of  the  alleged  malfeasance.  The 
ministry  regarded  the  motion  as  one  of  want  of  confidence, 
and,  without  debate,  called  for  a  division.  They  were  sus- 
tained, in  a  house  of  a  hundred  and  eighty-three  members,  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-one. 

A  few  days  after,  however.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  himself 
brought  in  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
investigation.  A  committee  "was  accordingly  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  John  Hillyard  Cameron,  J.  Macdonald  (of 
Pictou,  N.  S.),  and  Dr.  Blanchet,  from  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House,  and  Messrs.  Blake  and  Dorion  from  the  Opposition. 
Mr.  John  Hillyard  Cameron,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
introduced  a  bill,  giving  it  authority  to  examine  witnesses  on 
oath.  Although  the  legality  of  the  bill  was  questioned  at  the 
time,  it  was  passed  without  opposition.  The  committee,  on 
meeting,  adjourned  till  the  month  of  July  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  return  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  other  persons  con- 
cerned, who  were  at  the  time  in  Great  Britain.  The  House 
rose  in  June,  —  by  adjournment,  not  by  prorogation,  which 
v.'Guld  have  destroyed  the  existence  of  the  committee,  —  to 
meet  on  the  13th  of  August  for  the  reception  of  the  committee'a 
report.  An  Act  prohibiting  dual  representation  had  been 
passed,  and  on«  providing  for  election  by  ballot  was  introduced, 
hut  was  not  carried  beyond  its  second  reading. 

Early  in  the  year  Canada  had  lost  two  of  her  most  distin- 
guished statesmen.  On  the  27th  of  May,  Sir  George  E.  Car- 
tier,  Minister  of  Militia,  died  at  London.  He  possessed  great 
popularity  and  political  influence  among  his  French-Canadian 
fellow-countrymen.  As  a  national  tribute  to  his  official  posi- 
tion, distinguished  ability,  and  the  deserved  esteem  in  which 
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he  was  held,  his  remahis  were  interred  with  imposing  obsequies 
at  ^Montreal. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  died  at  the  Gov- 
ernment House  in  Halifax.  Ho  had  only  a  few  days  previously 
been  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  his  native  provhice. 
Ho  hold  his  first  levee  lying  in  state  upon  his  bier. 

The  local  legislature  of  Ontario  met  on  January  the  8tli. 
Among  the  more  important  Acts  of  the  session  was  one  re- 
adjusting the  Municipal  Loan  Fund  indebtedness  in  a  manner 
equitable  to  both  indebted  and  unindebted  municipalities  ;  also 
an  Act  giving  a  new  constitution  to  Toronto  University,  and 
one  consolidating  the  Municipal  Acts.  The  crown-land  policy 
of  the  Government  was  attacked  by  the  Opposition,  and  much 
hostile  criticism  was  incurred  by  the  rejection  of  the  Orange 
Incorporation  Bill.  Mr.  Scott,  on  becoming  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, was  succeeded  as  Crown-Land  Commissioner  by  j\Ir. 
Pardee,  and  Mr.  Frazer  became  Provincial  Secretary.  The 
immigration  to  the  province  of  Ontario  during  the  season 
reached  the  nrirnbcr  of  thirty-eight  thousand,  a  considerable 
number  of  whom  were  Russian  Mennonites,  against  twenty- 
eight  thousand  in  1872.  Mr.  Rowland  was  succeeded  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  by  Mr.  John  Crawford. 

In  British  Columbia  a  new  ministry  was  formed  under  the 
premiership  of  Mr.  De  Cosmos. 

In  Manitoba,  as  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Chief-Justice 
Morris  succeeded  Mr.  Archibald  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  the 
latter  becoming  Ivieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Howe. 

In  Quebec,  Mr.  Caron  became  Lieutenant-Governor,  vice  Sir 
N.  Belleau ;  and,  in  New  Brunswick,  Mr.  Tilley  succeeded 
Mr.  Wilmot. 

The  country  was  stirred  to  sympathy  by  the  tragical  wreck 
on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  near  Halifax  harbour,  of  the 
steamship  *' Atlantic,"  whereby  five  hundred  lives  were  lost. 
On  the  same  iron-bound  coast  the  steamship  *'  City  of  Wash- 
ington" was  also  wrecked,  but,  happily,  without  loss  of  life. 

On  the  1st  of  July  (Dominion  Day) ,  Prince  Edward  Island 
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was  admitted  into  the  Canadian  confederacy  upon  conditions 
described  in  the  chapter  on  the  history  of  that  province.  Tlie 
consummation  of  the  union  was  celebrated  with  great  festivity 
at  Charlottetown,  the  capital  of  the  island. 

A  general  re-adjustment  of  the  financial  relations  of  the 
provinces  to  the  Dominion  took  place.  Ontario  and  Quebec 
were  relieved  of  a  portion  of  their  debt,  and  the  other  prov- 
inces received  an  increase  in  tlieir  annual  subsidy.  New 
Brunswick  received,  in  addition,  an  annual  grant  of  $150,000 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  her  timber-dues  under  the  Treaty 
of  Washington. 

During  the  summer.  Lord  and  Lady  Duflferin  made  a  prog- 
ress through  the  maritime  provinces,  winning  all  hearts  by 
their  refined  and  genial  courtesy.  They  were  everywhere 
received  with  the  most  loyai  demonstrations. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament  certain  correspondence 
between  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  some  American  capitalists,  which 
was  published  in  the  newspapers,  seemed  to  inculpate  the  Gov- 
ernment in  what  was  now  designated  the  **  Pacific  Scandal," 
and  seriously  damaged  their  position.  The  burden  of  the 
charge  was  that  the  Government  had  received  from  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  and  American  capitalists  in  consideration  of  granting 
them  the  Pacific  Eailway  charter,  large  sums  of  money  to  be 
used  in  carrying  the  elections  in  the  interest  of  the  Ministerial 
party.  It  was  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  sums 
were  the  contributions  of  political  friends,  without  corrupt 
motive.  Intense  partisan  feeling  prevailed  throughout  the 
Dominion,  and,  by  a  large  number  of  persons,  the  case  was 
prejudged,  and  the  Government  already  condemned. 

When  parliament  met,  on  the  13th  of  August,  the  committee 
of  investigation  failed  to  report,  as  the  Imperial  Government 
bad  on  legal  grounds  disallowed  the  Oaths  Bill,  under  which  it 
was  authorized  to  receive  sworn  testimony.  An  address,  signed 
by  ninety-two  members  of  parliament,  chiefly  occupants  of  the 
Opposition  benches,  was  presented  to  the  Governor-General, 
praying  that  he  would  not  prorogue  the  House  until  the 
charges  agains^  the  Government  had  been  fully  investigated. 
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His  Excellency,  however,  considered  himself  bound  by  consti- 
tutional reasons  to  carry  out  the  programme  announced,  iuul, 
amid  a  scene  of  extraordinary  tumult  and  commotion,  and  loud 
cries  of  "  Privilege,"  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  summonod 
the  Commons  to  the  Senate  Chamber  for  prorogation. 

A  royal  commission,  composed  of  Messrs.  Justice  Uav, 
Justice  Polette,  and  Judge  Gowan,  was  appointed  by  ills 
Excellency  to  receive  the  testimony  of  sworn  witnesses  on  tlio 
charges  against  the  Government. 

Mr.  Huntington  refused  to  appear  before  the  commission,  on 
the  ground  that  he  considered  its  appointment  an  invasion  of 
the  privileges  of  parliament.  The  commission  proceeded, 
however,  to  the  examination  of  witnesses,  including  the  load- 
ing members  of  the  Government,  and  others  whose  names  had 
been  previously  cited  by  Mr.  Huntington.  The  testimony  of 
these  witnesses  seemed  considerably  to  mitigate  the  burden  of 
the  charges.  The  Opposition  press  complained,  however,  that 
there  was  no  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  Min- 
isterial press  charged  the  Opposition  with  seeking  evidence  in 
a  surreptitious  and  underhand  manner.  Party  feeling  ran  very 
high,  and  mutual  recriminations  were  very  severe. 

Parliament  met  again  on  the  23d  of  October,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  royal  commission,  presenting  the  unprecedented 
circumstance  of  being  in  session  three  times  within  five  months. 
The  rej)ort  of  the  commissioners  was  an  elaborate  and  exhaus- 
tive document,  but  it  was  confined  to  a  statement  of  matters  of 
evidence,  without  expressing  any  judicial  opinion  upon  the 
subject. 

In  amendment  to  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  moved  a 
resolution  of  censure  on  the  Government.  The  debate  that 
ensued  was  one  of  intense  interest.  The  galleries  of  the 
House  were  crowded  day  after  day  with  eager  listeners  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  For  seven  days  the  debate  continued. 
Many  former  supporters  of  the  Government  announced  their 
condemnation  of  the  ministry,  and  their  intention  to  vote 
against  it.     At  length,  without  waiting  for  the  House  to  come 
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to  a  vote,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  announced  the  resignation 
of  his  cabinet,  November  5.  * 

*  The  following  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Cabinet  had  taken  place 
(luring  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter.  The  Hon.  Dr.  Tapper,  N.  S., 
became  successively,  in  l!:*72  and  1873,  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  and  Minister 
of  Customs;  the  Hon.  J.  11.  Pope  of  Quebec,  became,  in  1872,  Minister  o£ 
Agriculture ;  the  Hon.  J.  O'Connor  of  Ontario,  successively  President  of  the 
Council,  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  Postmaster-General ;  the  Hon.  Theo. 
Robitaille  of  Quebec,  became,  in  1873,  Receiver-General ;  the  Hon.  Thomas  N. 
Gibbs  of  Ontario,  successively  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Provinces,  and  Minis- 
ter of  Inland  Revenue ;  and  the  Hon.  Hugh  McDonald,  N.  S.,  successively 
President  of  the  Council,  .ind  Minister  of  Militia.  Room  was  made  for  these 
changes  by  the  death  of  Sir  George  E.  Cartier,  by  appointments  to  the  Bench 
of  Hon.  C.  Dunkin  and  Hon.  A.  Morris,  by  the  appointment  to  the  Governor- 
Hliip  of  Nova  Scotia  of  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  and  by  internal  transfers  of  office. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE    MACKENZIE    ADMINISTRATION. 

Constitntion  of  New  Government  —  Parliament  Dissolved  —  Simultancons 
Elections,  January  29,  1874  —  Now  Pacific  Railway  Act  —  Controvprtoil 
Elections  Act  —  Qii  'Appello  Treaty  with  North-west  Indiana  —  Ontario  Elec- 
tions, 1875  —  Red  River  Amnesty  —  Changes  in  Ministry  —  Guibovd  Riot  and 
Pilgrimage  Riots  —  Organization  of  North-west  Council  and  District  of 
Kewatin,  1876  —  Opening  of  Intercolonial  Railway  —  Canada  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  —  Internal  Development  —  The  Commons  Sessions  of  1«77 

—  Ontario  —  St.  John's  Fii*—^  The  Fishery  Award  —  The  Commons  Session, 
1878  —  Ontario  Parliament  Dismissal  of  the  De  Boucherville  Ministry, 
Quebec  —  The  Joly  Ministry  —  Party  Riots  in  Montreal  —  Boundary  Award 

—  Marquis  of  Lome  to  be  Governor-General  —  The  Queen's  Gift  —  Canadian 
Loyalty  —  General  Elections. 


THE  Governor-General  called  upon  Mr.  Mackenzie  *  to 
form  a  new  ministry.  He  promptly  complied,  and,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  submitted  to  His  Excellency  the  follow- 
ing cabinet : — 

*  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  new  premier,  like 
many  others  of  the  public  men  of  Canada, 
has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 
He  was  born  near  Dunkeld,  Perthshire,  in 
1822.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  school  of  his  native  parish.  Left 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  earned 
his  living  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  while 
he  continued  his  unremitting  work  of  self- 
education.  He  emigrated  to  Sarnia,  in 
Upper  Canada,  in  1842.  He  felt  a  strong 
interest  in  the  struggle  for  responsible  gov- 
ernment in  his  adopted  country,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  advocacy  of  liberal 
principles.  In  1861,  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Lambton,  which 
constituency  he  haa  ever  since  represented. 
On  the  passage  of  the  Act  disallowing  dual  representation,  he  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  Ontario  parliament  for  that  at  Ottawa,  where  lie  soon  became  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
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Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie, 

.    Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Dorion, 

.    Minister  of  .Justice. 

Hon.  Edward  Blake,    . 

.    Without  portfolio. 

Hon.  Albert  J.  Smith, . 

.    Minister  of  Marino  and  Fisheries. 

Hon.  L.  Do  St.  Just,     . 

.    Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics 

Hon.  R.  J.  Cartwright, 

.    Minister  of  Finance. 

Hon.  David  Laird, 

.    Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Hon.  David  Christie,  . 

.    Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  Isaac  Burpee, 

.    Minister  of  Customs. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Macdonahl, 

.    Postmaster-General. 

Hon.  Thomas  Coffin,    . 

.    Receiver-General. 

Hon.  T<Sle8phore  Fournier,  . 

.    Minister  of  Inland  Revenue. 

Hon.  William  Ross, 

.    Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Scott, 

.    Without  portfolio. 

The  new  ministers  on  returning  to  thoir  constituencies  wjrc 
re-elected  by  large  majorities.  As  a  new  issue  had  come  before 
the  country  since  the  general  election,  and  as  it  was  alleged  that 
several  members  of  the  House  were  returned  by  corrupt  prac- 
tices for  the  support  of  the  late  administration,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
requested  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  a  fresh  appeal  to 
the  country. 

During  the  Christmas  recess,  therefore,  the  House  was  dis- 
solved, January  3.  The  nominations,  with  few  excep-  iv74. 
tions,  took  place  on  January  22,  and  the  elections,  for  the  most 
part,  one  week  later.  The  political  contest  was  very  keen  and 
animated.  Old  party  lines  were  in  many  cases  obliterated,  and 
not  a  few  life-long  Conservatives  voted  against  the  party  which 
so  long  had  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  country. 

The  night  following  the  election  was  one  of  intense  excite- 
ment. It  was  the  first  election  for  the  Dominion  parliament  at 
which  voting,  with  the  exception  of  in  a  few  outlying  constituen- 
cies, was  simultaneous.  Through  the  midnight  hours  multi- 
tudes thronged  the  streets  of  the  cities  to  read  the  successive 
telegraphic  bulletins  at  the  newspaper  offices.  Tar-barrcls 
blazed,  and  torchlight  processions  and  music  celebrated  the 
triumph  of  the  victorious  candidates.  The  following  morning 
returns  from  nearly  all  the  constituencies  were  published  in  the 
daily  papers,  recording  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. An  administration  which  had  the  hcmour  of  guiding 
the  early  fortunes  of  the  new  confederation  of  provinces,  which 
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had  exhibited  mnrkod  uhility,  mid  had  renderod  distinffiiishcd 
service  to  the  country,  lost  the  i)revioiisIy  accorded  support  of 
a  hirge  luuuber  of  constitueucics,  especially  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

There  were,  however,  many  contested  elections.  The  inves- 
tigation of  these  had,  by  an  Act  of  the  previous  session,  been 
removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  parliamentary  connnittco, 
and  referred  to  the  civil  coin'ts.  The  hearing  of  the  protests, 
however,  was  postponed,  from  the  inability  of  tiio  judges  to 
overtake  the  work,  till  after  the  summer  parliamentary  recess. 
Parliament  met  on  the  26th  of  March.  The  Hon.  T.  "\V. 
Anglin  of  New  Brunswick,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Hoiiso 
of  Commons,  and  the  Hon.  David  Christie  was  appointcMl 
president  of  the  Senate.  Arrangements  were  made  for  tli(> 
publication  of  a  Canadian  ♦*  Hansard,"  containing  the  official 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  i)arliament. 

The  Government  had  a  larger  numerical  following  than  that 
of  any  previous  ministry  in  Canada.  It  was  claimed  that  in  a 
House  of  two  hundred  and  six  members,  three-fourths  were 
supporters  of  the  administration.  The  Hon.  George  BroAvn, 
and  the  Hon.  R.  W.  Scott,  entered  the  Dominion  Senate. 
Before  the  parliament  met,  Mr.  Blake,  who,  under  a  temporary 
arrangement,  held  office  without  portfolio,  resigned. 

Mr.  Louis  Riel  having  been  elected  representative  for  Prov- 
encher,  in  Manitoba,  appeared  in  Ottawa  and  signed  the  roll  of 
the  House,  taking  the  oath  required  of  its  members.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Bowell  moved  his  expulsion  from  parliament  as  a 
*'  fugitive  from  justice,"  a  true  bill  having  been  found  against 
him  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Thomas  Scott,  by  the  grand 
jury  of  Manitoba,  and  sentence  of  outlawry  pronounced. 
Evidence  substantiating  these  facts  was  taken  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and  the  sentence  of  expulsion  was  almost  unanimously 
carried,  only  two  members  voting  against  it.  Riel  was  subse- 
quently re-elected  by  the  same  constituency  of  Provencher,  but 
did  not  again  attempt  to  take  his  seat. 

The  session  was  a  short  but  busy  one.  Sir  Hugh  Allan  had 
found  himself  unable,  on  behalf  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
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]>any,  to  obtain  tlio  money  in  England  for  the  oonstniction  of 
(iioroad,  and  resigned  the  charter  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Gov- 
ernment. A  new  Pacilic  Railway  Act  was  therefore  passed, 
empowering  the  Government  to  construct  the  road  in  sections, 
and  to  make  use  of  the  water-stretches  on  Iho  route  till  the 
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enthe  road  should  be  completed.  The  Lake  Superior  terminus 
was  fixed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaministiquia,  Thunder  Pay, — 
a  safe  harbour  on  a  majestic  roadstead  guarded  by  the   stately 
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bluff,  Thunder  Ct\\M\  n  innss  of  Imstiltic  rook,  ri.siiig  tliirloon 
hundred  I'ci't  in  air. 

A  nioro  stringent  C.)ntrovert(Hl  Kh'ctiona  Act  than  that  of 
1872  was  i)as8c'd,  Avhich  contributed  very  greatly  to  electoral 
purity,  and  the  8Ui)[)re8si(ni  of  corrupt  practices.  A  bill  was 
also  jjussed  for  re-organizing  the  militia  and  for  establishing  a 
military  college  at  Kingston.  Numerous  petitions  were  \n'v- 
scnted  to  the  House,  praying  ft)r  Iho  abolition  of  the  li(|ii()r 
traffic.  The  Government  appointed  a.  royid  commission  to 
Investigate  the  operation  of  the  prv)hibitory  law  in  those  States 
of  the  American  Union  uhero  it  had  been  introduced.  Tlio 
report  of  this  commission  established  the  fact  of  the  general 
repression  of  crime  and  i)aupcnsm  where  the  prohibition  (;f 
the  tniflic  had  been  enforced. 

Mr.  C^artwright,  the  Finance  Minister,  announced  an  antici- 
pated deficit  in  the  public  revenue,  "which  ho  proposed  to  meet 
by  an  increase  of  the  customs  duties  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
and  a  half  jier  cent.  IIo  also  effected  a  Dominion  loan  of 
$20,000,000  in  the  London  money  market  at  favourable  rates. 

After  the  summer  vacation,  protests  against  the  eont(^sted 
elections  "vvero  heard.  The  new  election  law  was  found  to  be 
prompt,  impartial,  and  effective  in  its  operation.  Every  nioin- 
ber  whose  election  was  protested  ng.rinst  was  unseated,  some- 
times on  purely  technical  grotinds  ;  buc  all  but  three  who  offered 
themselves  were  re-elected.  Tho  introduction  of  the  ballot 
contributed  very  greatly  to  electoral  pnnty.  The  elections  for 
tho  voided  seats  largely  occupied  public  attention  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

During  the  summer  negotiations  were  carried  on  between  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  British  minister  at  Washington,  and  the  Hon. 
George  Brown,  representing  Canada,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fish, 
Secretary  of  the  United  States,  for  the  renewing  of  a  reciprocity 
treaty.  On  the  23d  of  June,  a  draft  of  a  treaty,  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
as  tho  best  that  could  be  effected  under  the  circumstances, 
although  by  no  means  so  advantageous  to  Canadian  interests  ns 
was  desirable,  was  submitted  by  President  Grant  to  the  United 
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States  Senate  "  for  advice."  It  was,  however,  ultinnitcly  vetoed 
hy  that  body.  Its  faibire  cansed  little  regret  in  Canada,  so 
unfavourable  were  its  conditions. 

In  the  Ontaiio  parliament  a  mass  of  useful  legislation  was 
accomplished.  The  Public-School  Act  was  consolidated.  The 
representation  of  the  province  was  re-adjusted.  Six  new  seats 
were  created,  increasing  the  number  of  members  to  eighty- 
ciirlit.  Tho  surplus  in  the  treasury  arising  from  accumulated 
Dominion  subsidy,  crown  land  and  other  revenue,  amounted  to 
over  $4,000,000. 

During  the  summer  Lord  DufTerin  made  an  extended  tour 
through  tho  upper  lakes,  and  evinced  his  deep  interest  in  tho 
magnificent  scenery  and  grand  resources  of  that  portion  of  the 
Dominion.  During  a  brief  visit  at  Chicago,  he  accepted  the 
hospitality  <jf  tho  city,  and  reciprocated  the  expressions  of  inter- 
national courtesy  which  bo  received. 

In  the  North-west  the  Qu'Appollo  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  Indians  having  territorial  rights  between  Fort  EUico  and 
the  South  Saskatchewan,  which,  in  consideration  of  generous 
reserves  and  annual  presents,  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to 
scventy-fivo  thousand  square  miles,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
its  future  settlement.  Previous  treaties  had  ceded  tho  whole 
of  Manitoba  and  tho  Kewatin  District.  A  considerable  immi- 
gration of  Mennonites  and.  Icelanders  took  place  into  the  prov- 
ince of  Manitoba.  They  received  generous  Government  aid 
and  favourably  situated  grants  of  land. 

One  of  tho  chief  social  events  of  the  year  was  the  marriage 
of  tho  Duko  of  Edinburgh  with  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  an  alliance  which  seemed  tho  pledge  of  tho  renewal 
of  an  international  friendship,  unhappily  interrupted  by  the 
disastrous  Crimean  war. 

Early  in  the  year  the  province  of  Ontario  elected  its  third 
Legislative  Assembly.  Additional  interest  was  felt  in  the  elec- 
tion from  tho  fact  that  voting  by  ballot  was  for  tho  first  time 
introduced.  No  less  than  twenty-four  petitions  were  filed 
against  members  elect,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Controverted 
Elections  Act.    The  result  of  tho  trials,  however,  did  not  mate- 
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rially  affect  the  balance  of  parties.  Though  niaiiy  seats  wore 
voided,  this  scorns  to  have  been  generally  the  effort  of  minor 
violations  of  an  extremely  stringent  law,  rather  than  from  anv 
grave  or  general  attempt  at  electoral  corruption. 

Canadian  readers  of  the  daily  press  followed  with  espocial 
interest  the  victorious  career  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  liis 
conduct  of  the  Ashantee  war,  .and  the  capture,  early  in  theycur, 
of  the  barbarian  stronghold  of  Coomassie.  The  military  skill 
that  had  been  exhibited  in  penetrating  the  wilderness  of  Canada 
was  still  more  strikingly  manifested  in  conquering  the  diffitul- 
ties  of  the  African  jungle. 

The  Dominion  parliament  assembled  on  the  4th  of  February. 
1875.  The  session,  though  short,  was  busy.  A  prominent  siil)- 
ject  of  discussion  was  that  of  granting  an  amnesty  to  persons 
inculpated  in  the  disturbances  in  the  North-west  territories  din- 
ing the  years  1869  and  1870.  Lepine,  the  associate  of  Riol  in 
the  insurrection,  had  been  tried  before  Chief-Justice  Wood  of 
Manitol)a,  for  the  murder  of  Scott,  and  had  been  found  gnilty 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Petitions  were  presented  for  his 
reprieve,  and  the  question  of  general  amnesty  became  the  sub- 
ject of  a  prolonged  and  animated  debate.  The  policy  of  the 
Govorimient  quuliiiod  the  amnesty  with  regard  to  the  two  prin- 
cipal agents  in  the  insurrection,  Riel  and  Lepine,  by  imi)osing 
on  them  banishment  from  the  country  for  the  period  of  five 
years.  This  was  sustained  by  a  vote  in  the  House  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  yoas  to  fifty  nays.  Riel  was  disqualified 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  having  been  declared 
an  outlaw  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  a  writ  was  issued 
for  a  new  election.  O'Donohue,  iu  consequence  of  his  inculpa- 
tion in  the  Fenian  invasion  of  Manitoba  in  1871,  was  excluded 
altogether  from  the  privileges  of  the  amnesty. 

Another  important  piece  of  legislation  was  the  constitution 
of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Dominion.*  The  pro- 
visions for  improved  postal  service  and  free  delivery  of  letters 

*  It  was  composed  of  Chief-Justice  Richards  and  the  puisne  judges,  Mr.  Jus 
tice  Stronjr,  Hon.  T.  Fournier,  Mr.  Justice  Taschereau,  Hon.  Mr.  Henry,  Q.  C. 
and  Chief-Justice  Ritchie  of  New  Brunswick. 
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in  cities  ;  and  the  legislation  on  baulks  and  banking,  insurance, 
railway  traffic,  and  other  subjects  of  a  like  practical  nature, 
Avcre  of  much  benefit  to  the  mercantile  community.  A  bill 
sanctioning  the  construction  by  the  Dominion  Government  of  a 
railway  in  Vancouver's  Island,  in  accordance  with  au  agreement 
^vith  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  was  passed  by  the  Com- 
mons, but  was  thrown  out  by  the  Senate. 

A  postal  convention  was  concluded  with  the  United  States, 
providing  for  the  transmission  of  letters  and  papers  fiom  either 
country  to  the  other  at  single  instead  of  double  postage  rates. 
Additional  facilities  were  also  given  for  the  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence by  the  large  reduction  of  postage  on  periodicals. 

Some  imiDortant  changes  took  place  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Government.  The  Hon.  Edward  Blake  accepted  office  as 
Minister  of  Justice,  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Cauchon  became  President 
of  the  Council,  the  Hon.  L.  S.  Huntington  became  Postmaster- 
General,  the  Hon.  Felix  Geoffrion  became  Minister  of  Inland 
Revenue,  and  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Vail,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  became  Minister  of  Militia ;  the 
previous  occupants  of  these  offices  having  received  civil  or  legal 
appointments. 

During  the  summer  Lord  Dufferin  visited  Great  Britain,  and 
ill  au  eloquent  address  before  the  Canada  Club,  which  was 
warmly  responded  to  by  the  country,  and  which  attracted  much 
attention  from  the  English  press,  highly  eulogized  the  Dominion, 
and  vindicated  its  claims  upon  the  regard  of  the  mother  country. 
A  loan  of  £2,500,000  sterling  was  effected  in  the  London 
money  market,  at  rates  that  showed  the  favourable  estimate  of 
Canadian  securities.  A  severe  monetary  stringency,  however, 
which  has  continued  with  slight  alleviation  to  the  present  time, 
led  to  much  commercial  and  manufact  aring  depression,  causing 
many  insolvencies,  and  leading  to  a  wise  and  necessary  de- 
crease in  importation,  although  at  the  cost  of  a  lessened  customs 
revenue. 

Li  tho  North-west  Territory  tne  presence  of  an  efficient  force 
of  three  hundred  mounted  police,  and  the  appointment  of  sti- 
pendiary magistrates,  ensured  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
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order  throughout  those  wide  regions,  and  prevented  the  evils 
of  the  liquor  traffic  —  that  bane  of  their  race  —  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  A  steamboat  successfully  Siiilcd  up  the  Sas- 
katchewan Kiver,  the  pioneer  of  the  great  commercial  fleet  that 
shall  yet  navigate  those  inland  waters.  Successful  negotiations 
were  also  opened  with  the  Plain  Indians  of  the  far  West,  Avitha 
view  to  the  visits  of  commissioners  and  the  formation  of  treaties 
with  them. 

The  railway  interests  of  the  Dominion  suffered  from  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  traffic  consequent  on  the  depressed  state 
of  trade,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  Canada 
Southern  Railway  came  under  the  control  of  Commodore  Yaii- 
derbilt  by  purchase.  A  severe  attack  was  made  on  the  Cana- 
dian railway  system  in  the  London  papers  by  Mr.  Potter,  the 
president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  As  a  consequence, 
the  promoters  of  a  direct  line  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  and 
Ottawa  were  unable  to  effect  the  necessary  loan  in  the  London 
money  market.  The  Quebec  Government,  however,  resolved 
to  assume  the  construction  of  the  road,  which  will  open  up  a 
valuable  section  of  country,  and  will  prove  an  important  link 
in  the  inter-occanic  railway  communication. 

The  tendency  to  ecclesiastical  consolidation,  an  indirect 
result  of  the  political  confederation,  was  illustrated  by  the 
union  of  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  Dominion, 
following  shortly  on  that  of  three  branches  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

In  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Dominion,  unhappy  riots 
occurred,  which  produced  intense  excitement  throughout  the 
country.  In  Montreal,  an  attempt  to  bury  the  remains  of 
Joseph  Guibord,  in  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  England,  in  the  Catholic  cemetery,  from  which  they 
had  been  interdicted  by  ecclesiastical  censure,  was  for  a  time 
frustrated  by  mob  violence.  The  presence  of  a  strong  civil 
and  military  force,  and  the  pacific  counsels  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  prevented  any  outbreak  of  violence  on  a  second  attempt, 
when  the  interment  took  j)lace  without  interruption. 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  a  Catholic  proces- 
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sion proceeding  from  church  to  church  Avas  attacked  on  two 
successive  Sundays,  —  September  26  and  October  3,  —  by  a 
lawless  mob.  On  the  second  occasion  the  procession  was 
escorted  by  a  strong  force  of  police,  a  military  corps  being 
held  in  reserve.  Several  stubborn  conflicts  took  place  between 
the  mob  and  the  police,  in  which  stones  were  freely  used, 
several  pistol-shots  fired,  and  many  persons  seriously  injured. 
Tlic  riot,  however,  was  rigorously  suppressed  by  the  civic 
authorities,  and  many  of  the  rioters  were  arrested,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  various  terras  of  imprisonment. 

The  military  college  at  Kingston,  for  the  education  of  oflicers 
of  the  Canadian  militia,  was  successfully  inaugurated  in  accord- 
ance with  an  Act  of  the  Dominion  Legislature ;  and  a  new 
normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  a\^s  opened  at 
Ottawa  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ontario  Government.  The 
Prince  Edward  Island  Railway  w^as  also  opened  under  the 
management  of  the  Dominion  authorities. 

By  a  graceful  act  of  justice,  the  surviving  veterans  of  th© 
war  of  1812-14,  nearly  three  thousand  in  number,  received  a 
handsome  gratuity,  by  vote  of  the  Dominion  parliament,  in 
recognition  of  their  patriotic  services. 

During  the  year  the  country  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the 
death  of  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons;  Sir  William 
Logan,  the  eminent  geologist.  In  the  month  of  May  also  died 
llie  Hon.  John  Crawford,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario, 
greatly  respected  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  He  was 
succeeded  in  ofiice  by  the  Hon.  Donald  Macdonald,  previously 
Postmaster-General  of  the  Dominion. 

In  New  Brunswick,  the  enforcement  of  the  public-school  law 
led  to  a  disturbance  and  loss  of  life  at  Caraquet,  and  to  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  the  chief  offenders.  The  separate  school 
difiiculty  in  that  province,  —  which  was  the  occasion  of  much 
acrinKmious  debate  in  the  Dominion  parliament  during  several 
sessions,  and  which  involved  constitutional  issues  of  the 
gravest  importance  as  to  the  relations  of  the  provincial  and 
federal  Governments,  —  deserves  a  somewhat  detailed  recapitu- 
lation.    In  1871,  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick  passed  a 
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Common-School  Act,  making  assessment  compulsory,  and 
enacting  thiit  all  schools,  to  be  entitled  to  aid  from  the  public 
funds,  must  be  non-sectarian.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
Act  was  to  deprive  all  denominational  academies  and  schools  of 
the  legislative  grants  which  they  had  previously  received. 

The  ninety-third  clause  of  the  British  North  America  Act 
gives  to  the  provincial  legislatures  the  exclusive  right  to  nmkc 
laws  on  the  subject  of  education,  but  with  the  provision  tliut 
nothing  in  any  such  law  shall  limit  any  privileges  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  union.  The  Catholic  minority  of  New  Bruns- 
wick asserted  tliat  this  exception  to  the  education  clause  of  the 
Union  Act  guaranteed  their  right  to  legislative  grants  for  their 
denominational  schools.  They  therefore  petitioned  the  Privy 
Council  to  advise  the  Governor-General  to  disallow  the  Com- 
mon-School Act  of  the  New  Brunswick  legislature.  The  Privy 
Council,  however,  declined  so  to  advise  His  Excellency,  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  contending  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  Brunswick  was  supreme  in  the  matter, 
and  that  the  exception  to  the  education  clause  of  the  Union 
Act  did  not  apply  to  the  case. 

This  decision  proving  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  to  the 
petitioners,  Mr.  Chauveau,  the  member  for  Quebec  County, 
moved  a  resolution  in  the  Dominion  parliament,  praying  tho 
Queen  to  cause  an  Act  to  bo  passed  amending  the  Act  of  Union, 
ill  the  sense  understood  by  the  petitioners,  with  respect  to 
educational  matter.s.  Hereupon  the  Goverimient  of  New 
Brunswick  sent  to  the  Privy  Council  an  emphatic  protest 
against  what  it  considered  the  threatened  infringement  of  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  province  to  logisl  ite  on  all  educa- 
tional matters,  free  from  interference  from  the  Dominion  par- 
liament. Mr.  Chauveau's  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  to  thirty-four  ;  but  a  motion  was  car- 
ried expressing  a  hope  that  the  public-school  law  of  New 
Brunswick  might  be  modified  so  as  to  remove  the  discontent  of 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  To  this  motion  a  rider  was 
appended,  referring  the  legal  aspects  of  the  question  to  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown.    These  officers  confirmed  the  decision 
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of  tho  Privy  Council,  in  which  opinion  they  were  corroborated 
])y  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick,  in 
a  case  of  appeal  against  the  compulsory  assessment  clause  in  the 
new  School  Act. 

In  the  general  election  of  1872,  the  New  Brunswick  School 
Act  was  in  a  large  degree  a  test  question  at  tho  p;)lls.  In  the 
first  session  of  the  second  Dominion  parliament,  a  resolution 
was  carried  in  favour  of  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  of 
England  i  and,  the  following  year,  after  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment, a  vote  of  $5,000  was  granted  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
Uie  appall.  The  same  year,  the  people  of  New  Brunswick 
rntered  their  vigorous  protest  against  t'>e  interference  of  the 
Dominion  parliament  in  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
provincial  legislature.  The  elections  for  a  new  local  legislature 
turned  upon  this  question.  Out  of  forty-one  representatives, 
only  five  were  returned  in  the  interest  of  the  minority  in  tuvour 
of  a  separate  school  law. 

Tho  Attorney-General  of  the  province,  the  Hon.  J.  E.  King, 
proceeded  to  London  to  defend  the  acts  of  the  Government 
before  the  Privy  Council  of  England.  That  highest  court  in 
thereai"^  dismissed  the  appeal,  and  sustained  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  New  Brunswick  school  law.  Much  exasperation 
was  felt  on  the  part  of  the  minority.  Several  persons  refused 
to  pay  the  obnoxious  school-tax,  except  under  i)ressuro  of  dis- 
traint and  sale  of  goods.  In  1875,  as  already  mentioned,  a 
serious  riot  took  place  at  Caraquct,  Gloucester  County.  Some 
rate-payers  met  at  a  school-house  to  vote  money  for  school 
purposes.  A  party  of  French  hahitans  broke  up  the  meeting, 
and  took  possession  of  the  building.  In  endeavouring  to  sup- 
press the  riot,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  one  of  tlie 
rioters,  were  shot  dead,  and  the  militia  had  to  be  called  out  to 
restore  public  order.  During  the  session  of  1875,  the  Domin- 
ion parliament  consented,  by  a  large  majority,  to  an  address  to 
the  Queen,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  use  her  influence  with  the 
legislature  of  New  Brunswick  to  procure  such  a  modification  of 
the  School  Act  as  would  remove  any  just  ground  of  discontent 
to  any  portion  of  the  population. 
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In  Princo  Edward  Island,  in  1875,  the  elections  for  the  local 
legislature  turned  almost  exclusively  upon  the  school  question. 
The  result  of  the  contest  was  the  return  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  candidates  in  favour  of  the  non-sectarian  as  opposed  to  the 
denominational  school  system.  The  Government  thereupon 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  1)}'  a  new  ministry  under  the 
premiership  of  the  Hon.  Louis  II.  Davies. 

The  third  session  of  the  Dominion  jjarliament  assembled  on 
1870.  the  10th  of  February,  and  continued  in  session  for  nine 
weeks.  The  actual  amount  of  legislation  was  not  great,  but 
some  important  measures  passed  the  House.  A  re-atljustment 
of  terms  was  made  by  the  Government  with  Manitoba,  by 
which  that  provijico  abolished  its  Upper  Chamber  or  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  seven  members,  and  received  an  annual  grant 
of  $90,000  for  governmental  expenses.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  North-west  Terri- 
tory for  administrative  purposes,  under  the  authority  of  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  assisted  by  a  new  North-west  Council 
consisting  of  five  members.  To  this  oflSce  the  Hon.  David 
Laird  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  ,o  had  previously  success- 
fully negotiated  the  Qu  'Appelle  treaty,  was  appointed.  * 
A  portion  of  the  territory  north  and  east  of  Manitoba  was 
erected  into  the  District  of  Kewatin, — the  "North-land,"  — 
and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  *' prairie  province."  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
ratifying  of  treaties  with  the -Indian  tribes,  and  for  the  encour- 
agement of  immigration  into  the  territory. 

In  consequence  of  the  continued  commercial  depression,  the 
subject  of  a  protective  or  revenue  tariff  had  been  warmly  dis- 
cussed during  the  recess.  These  discussions  were  renewed 
with  much  energy  in  the  House.  In  view  of  a  prospective  de- 
ficiency in  the  revenue,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  customs 


*  Ho  Avaa  succeeded  as  Minister  of  tlie  Interior  by  the  Hon.  Da'^'ld  Mills,  and, 
later  in  tlio  year,  the  Hon.  Felix  Geoffrion  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  relin- 
quish the  ofBce  of  Minister  of  Internal  Revenue  to  the  Hon.  Toussaint  R. 
Laflamme.  The  Hon.  L.  Letellier  do  St.  Just,  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec.  Ho  Avaa  succeeded  as  Minister  of 
Agriculture  by  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  P.  Peiletier. 
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tariff  woukl  bo  advanced,  thus  giving  a  further  incidental  pro- 
tection to  the  manufacturers.  Mr.  Cartwright's  budget,  how- 
ever, introduc('d  February  2ath,  met  the  diflSculty  by  a 
retrenchment  in  the  expenditure  to  the  amount  of  two  and  a 
half  millions.  The  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government  was  strongly 
attacked  on  several  oc  jasions,  but  the  ministry  was  sustained 
by  largo  majorities. 

The  provisions  of  the  "  Shipping  Bill"  of  tho  Imperial  par- 
liament having  infringed  on  the  prerogative  of  Canada,  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  tho  Homo  Government  guarding  the 
rights  of  colonial  ship-owners,  and  leading  to  modifications 
which  made  tho  bill  more  acceptable. 

During  tho  early  part  of  tho  summer  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way was  opened  for  travel  and  traffic.  Tho  magnificence  of  the 
scenery  through  which  it  passes  has  attracted  much  attention, 
and  the  increased  facilities  given  to  intercolonial  trade  cannot 
fail  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  maritime  and 
western  provinces.  The  opening  of  the  road  considerably 
lesser'^d  the  time  of  transit  of  European  mails  to  and  from  the 
West. 

The  public  works  of  the  Dominion  were  pressed  forward  with 
vigour,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished 
on  tho  new  constructions  and  excavations  of  the  "Welland  and 
St.  Lawrence  canals.  Several  contracts  were  let  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway,  and  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  on  some  of  the  sections  of  this  gigantic 
project.  Large  quantities  of  steel  rails  were  purchased  and  laid 
down  at  convenient  depots  for  distribution  ;  but  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  Government  in  their  purchase  in  a  falling  market 
bus  been  mr  ^.e  the  subject  of  severe  criticism.  Telegraphic 
and  postal  communication  along  the  projected  line  of  railway, 
and  in  the  newer  portions  of  the  Dominion,  has  been  much 
extended,  and  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  facilitation  of 
business. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Exhibition  at  P!  iladelphia 
attracted  largo  numbers  of  Canadian  visitors.  Tho  position 
occupied  by  Canada  in  that  great  industrial  congress  of  the 
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nations,  was  in  the  highest  degree  ereditublc  to  tlie  skill  uiki 
energy  of  her  people,  and  was  to  multitudes  an  unexpected 
revelation  tit'  the  extent  and  niagnilicence  of  her  resources. 
Foremost  of  the  provinces  in  variety,  richness  and  beauty  ot 
exhibits,  Avas  Ontario.  Its  educational  department  especialK  . 
with  one  exception  i)erhaps,  by  f,:'  the  best  in  the  vast  palaci 
of  industry,  challenged  universal  attention  and  admiration.  It 
is  just  grouiid  for  patriotic  pride,  that  in  this  highest  outcome 
of  civilization  our  country  takes  the  lead  of  the  Avorld,  and  far 
surjiasses  so  many  countries  much  older  and  uuich  richer  in 
material  wealth. 

The  mechanical  industries  and  manufactures  of  Canada  also 
commanded  wide  recognition,  and  in  some  cases  extensive 
patronage.  Among  the  foreign  patrons  were  Turkish  purchasers 
of  large  amounts  of  iron  manufactures,  notwithstanding  the 
domestic  convulsions  and  revolt  of  Christian  populations  in 
the  Ottoman  J^mpirc. 

Increased  vigour  was  given  to  the  educational  administration 
of  Ontario,  by  the  appointment  of  a  minister  of  the  crown  lo 
its  superintendence,  the  Hon.  Adam  Crooks  having,  early  in  the 
year,  accepted  the  office  of  Minister  of  Education,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  Provincial  Treasurer,  which  he  previously  held. 

In  the  month  of  August  their  Excellencies,  Lord  and  Lady 
Duiferin  and  suite,  made  a  visit  to  the  province  of  British  Co- 
lumbia by  way  of  the  American  Pacific  Railway.  They  Avere 
received  with  demonstrations  (>f  hnal  enthusiasm  in  the  Avestern- 
most  province  of  the  Dominion,  and  were  impressed  with  the 
sublimity  of  its  scenery,  the  extent  and  importance  of  its  vast 
natural  resources,  and  the  m.ignificcnt  promise  of  its  future. 
Before  leaving  the  country  His  Excellancy  gave  an  admirable 
address  in  justification  of  policy  of  the  Canadian  Government 
with  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Eailway.  For 
this  address,  which  was  most  happily  adapted  to  allay  the  irri- 
tation of  the  province*  at  what  was  considered  the  violation  of 

*  Early  in  the  year  the  Government  of  British  Cohinihia  waa  defeated  on  a 
motion  of  disapjn'oval  of  its  relations  to  the  Dominion  Government,  in  view  of 
the  default  of  Canada  to  fulfil  the  pledges  of  the  treaty  of  union,  and  a  new 
ministry  was  formed,  with  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Elliott  as  premier. 
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pledges  on  the  part  of  ('anada,  Lord  Dufferin  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Imperial  Government. 

The  development  of  the  business  of  the  country  under  the 
stimulus  of  confederation  led  to  the  necessity  of  greater  accom- 
modation for  its  transaction  in  the  great  commercial  centres. 
Greater  postal  facilities  were  also  demanded  by  the  growth 
of  correspondence,  consequent  on  the  extension  of  trade  and 
increase  of  population,  and  by  the  remarkable  development  of 
newspaper  and  other  periodical  publications.     These  facilities 


PLACE  D  ARMES,   MONTREAL. 

were  furnished  by  the  extension  of  the  postal  system  through- 
out the  country,  by  more  frequent  mail  service,  and,  in  the 
cities,  by  free-letter  delivery. 

The  growth  of  architectural  taste  in  the  cities  is  seen  in  the 
greatly  improved  character  of  their  public  buildings,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil.  Many  of  these  are  of  an  exceedingly 
elegant,  and,  indeed,  magnificent  style  of  architecture.  The 
city  of  Montreal  possesses  especial  pre-eminence  in  this  respect 
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— the  stone  which  is  ahnost  exclusively  employed  giving  its 
churches,  banks,  and  other  public  buildings  a  noblo  and  stately 
appearance.  The  Bank  of  Montreal,  shown  in  the  cut  on  page 
573,  is  surpassed  in  elegance  of  architecture,  and  in  finan'''«)l 
success,  bv  few  bankin^j  institutions  in  the  world. 

The  rapid  commercial  development  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
is  seen  in  the  construction  of  largo  blocks  of  wholesale  stores, 
consequent  upon  the  growth  of  the  railway  system  of  the  pro- 
vince and  the  extension  of  trade  with  the  interior. 

The  large  and  handsome  custom-house  is  a  noblo  structure  of 


OSGOODE  HALL,  TORONTO. 

elaborately  carved  stone,  and  would  challenge  admiration  in 
any  European  capital.  It  is  elegantly  ornamented  with  a  large 
number  of  well-executed  medallion  busts  of  distinguished  navi- 
gators  and  explorers.  Immediately  opposite  is  the  new  Bank 
of  Montreal,  with  very  ingenious  symbolical  designs.  Osgoode 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Superior  Courts,  shown  in  cut  on  this  page, 
is  an  imposing  example  of  classic  architecture. 

The  railway  extension  of  Northern  Ontario,  and  the  opening 
up  and  settlement  of  new  townships  promoted  thereby,  makes 
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tho  city  of  Toronto  tho  f^n^at  coinrnorcial  ccntrn  and  Nhippiniir 
port  of  tlu!  j)rovinC(\  Tho  traiisliipnuMit  of  j^'rain,  Imiiher  ainl 
procluc<\  and  rafting  of  tindx^r,  lar-^dy  takes  ])1hoo  in  its  Imr- 
bour.  To  furnisli  the  rcunisito  accoMiniodation  for  its  increasing 
pasHen<(or-tratMc,  tlu!  (Irand  Tiunk  Railway  Company  l)uilt  tlio 
capacious  and  cle^'ant  Union  Station,  wliicli  is  tho  liandsonjost 
and  most  commodious  structure!  of  tho  sort  in  tho  Dominion. 
Tlio  pioposod  now  station  of  tho  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  on 
tho  water  front  will  also  be  a  tine  example  of  railway  architecture. 


UEUTENANT-GOVEKNOK  S  RESIDENCE,  AND  ST.  ANDREW  S  CHURCH,  TORONTO. 

Scarcely  any  city  of  its  size  on  the  continent  will  compare  with 
Toronto  in  the  number  and  elegance  of  its  churches.  Of  these 
we  name  a  few  examples.  St  James'  Cathedral  (Anglican)  was 
erected  during  the  episcopate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  and  is  a 
monument  of  his  untiring  zeal  and  energy.  It  is  the  third  church 
which  has  occupied  the  site,  and  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  architecture  on  the  continent.  Its  spire  is  the 
tallest  in  America,  being  three  hundred  and  six  feet  high, 
twenty-one  feet  higher  than  that  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York. 
St,  Andrew's  Church,  shown  in  cut  on  this  page,  is  a  noble 
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specimen  of  Nonnan  Gothic  architecture.  Atljoiuing  it  are  the 
spacious  residonce  and  elegant  grounds  provided  by  the  pro- 
vince for  its  Lieiitenant-Ciovernor. 

The  Metropolitan  Church  (Metluxlist)  is  a  memorial  of  the 
n  sidenco  in  Canada  of  th(»  llov.  W.  Morley  J'unshon,  LL.D., 
l.y  whom  it  was  projected.  The  commanding  eiocpience,  tiio 
K  inarkablo  administrativo  ability,  and  the  inten.so  energy  of 
this  distinguished  divine,  have  greatly  promoted  the  prosperity 
of  the  Church  with  which  ho  was  connected.    Among  the  eccle- 


HORTICULTURAl    GARDENS    AND  PAVILION,    TORONTO. 

siastical  movements  with  which  he  was  prominently  identified 
are  the  union  of  the  Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodists, 
the  raising  of  a  liberal  endowment  for  Victoria  University,  and 
ihe  establishment  of  a  Canadian  mission  in  Japan, — all  of 
which,  by  their  success,  have  signally  justified  the  wisdom  by 
which  they  were  projected. 

Toronto  has  a  number  of  elegant  parks.  One  of  these  is 
shown  in  the  cut  on  this  page.  To  the  right  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  handsome  Jarvis  Street  Baptist  Church.  A  proposed 
system  of  connected  drives  and  parks  will  engirdle  the  city. 
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The  new  Parliament  Buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
Queen's  Park  will  combine  in  a  remarkable  degree  impressive 
solidity  and  architectural  elegance,  and  will  be  a  worthy  home 
for  the  legislature  of  a  great  and  wealthy  province.  In  the 
same  vicinity  are  the  magnificent  Norman  Gothic  buildiuf^.s  of 
the  Provincial  University,  shown  on  page  592,  unsurpassed  in 
their  stately  beauty  on  this  continent.  In  the  same  grounds 
are  McMaster  Hall  ard  Wycliffe  College,  belonging  respectivoly 
to  the  Baptist  and  Anglican  Churches.  In  the  same  viciuitv 
the  new  buildings  of  Victoria  College,  shown  on  page  599,  it  is 
expected,  will  soon  be  erected.  In  the  heart  of  the  city  the 
combined  City  Hall  and  Court  House,  an  imposing  pile,  are 
now  hi  process  of  construction.  Many  other  stately  buildincrs 
add  t>  its  architectural  beauty. 

'vVe  resume  now  our  chronological  record  of  recent  events. 

The  approach  of  the  new  year  found  the  business  of  the 
1877.  country  disorganized  by  a  strike  of  the  engine-drivers 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  KailvV^ay,  directed,  it  was  alleged,  by  the 
Engineers'  Brotherhood  of  the  United  States.  The  mails  were 
delayed,  freight  and  passenger  traffic  interrupted,  and,  in  some 
cases.  Tvarxtoii  inj^  ry  done  to  the  engines  by  the  strikers.  The 
inten  ention  c;  the  volunteer  militia  had  to  be  invoked  before 
the  iuteri-uption  of  ♦;  avel  ceased. 

The  Domii.ion  Parliament  met  on  the  8th  of  February,  and 
continued  in  session  till  the  28th  of  April.  A  deficit  in  the 
revenue  was  announced,  amounting  to  nearly  two  million  dol- 
lars. The-  debates  were  characterized  by  a  good  deal  oi 
asperity.  The  Opposition  proposed,  as  censures  upon  the 
administration,  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  motion  to  go 
into  committee  of  supply  ;  but  the  Government  was  sustained 
by  large  majorities.  The  continued  commercial  and  iiianii' 
facturing  depression  caused  the  chief  interest  to  centre  around 
the  debate  on  the  question  of  a  protective  or  revenue  tariff  and 
free  trade.  It  was  Lcre  that  the  most  strenuous  conflict  of  the 
session  took  place.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  moved  a  resolution 
expressing  regret  that  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government 
increased  the  burthen  of  taxation,  witnout  compensating  advan- 
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tages  to  Canadian  industries,  and  urging  such  a  re-adjustment  of 
tariff  as  would  benefit  and  foster  the  agricultural,  manufactur- 
ing, and  mining  interests  of  the  Dominion.  After  a  protracted 
debate,  however,  the  motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
forty-nine.  The  chief  legislation  of  the  session  was  the  consti- 
tution of  a  new  court  of  maritime  jurisdiction,  a  comprehensive 
extradition  Act,  an  amended  insurance  Act,  and  numerous 
amendments  to  the  criminal  law.*  During  the  recess,  politi- 
cal "  picnics"  were  held  throughout  the  country  in  the  interest 
of  both  parties,  and  wore  addressed  by  leading  Ministerial  and 
Opposition  speakers. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  important  work  of  consoli- 
dating the  statutes  was  brought  to  a  close.  The  Hon.  Adam 
Crooks  finding  the  duties  of  Minister  of  Education  engross  his 
energies,  resigned  the  Trcasurership,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Hon.  S.  C.  "Wood,  Provincial  Secretary.  Mr.  Hardy,  M.  P. 
for  South  Brant,  took  the  vacant  portfolio  of  Mr.  "Wood,  thus 
iriviusr  an  additional  member  to  the  cabinet. 

Unusual  activity  was  manifested  in  the  temperance  cause. 
A  vigorous  agitation  in  favour  of  the  Dunkin  Act  by-laws, 
resulted  in  their  being  carried  in  thirteen  municipalities  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  in  their  defeat  in  seven  others.  A 
great  moral  education  on  the  subject  of  temperance  was  the 
result  of  the  discussions  on  the  platform  and  in  public  jour- 
nals, and   an   organized  temperance   movement   obtained   the 

*  111  the  Dominion  Cabinet  several  changes  took  place.  The  state  of  tlio  Hon, 
Edward  Blake's  health  rendering  his  relief  from  departmental  duties  nocossary, 
be  relinquished  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Justice,  to  become  President  of  the 
Council,  in  the  place  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Cauchon.  That  gentleman  ln'camo 
Minister  of  Internal  Revenue,  vice  the  Hon.  T.  R.  Laflamme,  ■who  succeeded 
Mr.  Blake  ns  Minister  of  Justice.  On  the  ex^.lration  of  the  term  of  oflice  of  the 
Hon.  Alexander  Morris,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba,  ho  was  succeeded 
by  the  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Cauchon,  whose  vacant  portfolio  was  taken  by  the  Hon. 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  new  niinister  was  defeated  in  Drummond  and  Artha- 
baska,  but  was  elected  by  a  large  ninjority  in  Quebec  East.  The  Committee  of 
Privileges  and  Elections  reported  the  scat  of  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Auglin,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  vacant  in  consequence  of  a  violation  of  the  Independ- 
fiici'  of  Parliament  Act,  through  his  interest  in  an  ofHice  in  which  Government 
printing  was  done.  The  report  was  received  too  late  for  adoption  ;  but  Mr. 
Augliu  resigued,  and  was  re-elected. 
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signatures  of  many  thousands  of  persons  to  a  total-abstlnoiico 
pledge. 

During  tiise  summer,  their  Excellencies  the  Earl  and  Countc  .ss 
of  Dufferin  visited  the  province  of  Manitoba.  The  admirable 
addresses  of  Lord  Dufferin  at  Winnepeg,  and  in  the  Icelanders' 
settlement,  captivated  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  eloqucntly 
depictcd  the  almost  boundless  extent  and  immense  resources  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Large  shipments  of  praiiic-whcjt 
from  the  "  garden  province,"  were  an  earnest  of  its  vast  future 
contributions  to  the  food-supply  of  the  world.  The  population 
of  the  province  has  also  largely  increased,  by  an  intelligent 
Canadian  and  foreign  immigration. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  depression  in  trade,  indi- 
cations were  not  wanting  of  the  progress  of  the  country. 
The  very  creditable  display  of  Canadian  goods  at  the  Sydney 
Exhibition  gave  promise  of  a  remunerative  trade  with  the 
Antipodes.  A  rapid  development  has  taken  place  in  the 
exportation  to  Great  Britain  of  Canadian  meat,  live-stock,  and 
dairy  produce, — a  trade  which  is  capable  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion. The  traffic  on  our  great  railways  also  exhibits  a  marked 
increase. 

An  active  effort  is  taking  place,  with  promise  of  success,  to 
make  Halifax,  with  its  unrivalled  harbour,  a  winter  grain-port. 
Considerable  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  surveys  and 
construction  of  the  Pacific  Railway. 

A  great  calamity,  in  the  month  of  June,  befell  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  destruction,  by  fire,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  of  a  largo  part  of  its  flourishing  seaport,  St.  John.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  city,  or  over  sixteen  hundred  houses,  occupying 
two  hundred  acres  of  ground,  were  consumed.  The  burnt 
district  comprised  the  most  important  part  of  the  city, — the 
great  wholesale  houses,  banks,  hotels,  new  post-office  and  cns- 
tom-house,  its  best  churches  and  finest  private  buildings.  The 
fire  was  for  more  disastrous,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
city,  than  that  of  either  Chicago  or  Boston.  A  spontaneous 
outburst  of  sympathy,  and  proffers  of  help  from  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  from  Great  Britain,  and  from  the  United  States, 
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very  greatly  mitigated  the  sufferings  of  the  victims  of  this  dis- 
aster. * 

Tlie  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  merchants  of  St.  John 
at  once  essayed  the  task  of  rebuilding  their  ruined  city. 
Already,  "  like  the  ph(x?nix  from  its  ashes,"  it  is  rising,  fairer 
than  before  ;  stately  blocks  of  buildings  like  that  shown  in  the 
engraving  already  grace  what  was  a  year  ago  a  mound  of  ruins,  f 

*  Among  the  money  donations  were  the  following:  Dominion  Government, 
S-<iO,000 ;  City  of  Toronto,  $20,000 ;  Glasgow,  Scotland,  $19,000 ;  New  York, 
$17,000;  Chicago,  $15,000 ;  Liverpool,  Eug.,  $14,000 ;  Hamilton,  Ont.,  $13,900; 
Bangor,  Me.,  $12,000;  Portland,  Me.,  $10,500;  Fredericton,  $10,000;  Halifax, 
§10,000  ;  Philadelphia,  $G,500 ;  San  Francisco,  $5,000  ;  Boston,  $5,000  ;  Windsor, 
(N.  S. ),  $4,287.—"  Story  of  the  Great  Fire."    Stewart. 

t  The  steel  engraving  accompanying  this  chapter  presents  the  portraits  of 
gentlemen  distinguished  for  energy  and  liberality  in  the  crisis  of  the  Great 
Yiiv,  of  whom  we  here  give  brief  sketches. 

The  Hon.  Samukl  Leonard  Tilley  is  descended  from  U.  E.  Loyalist  stock, 
lie  Avas  born  at  Gagetown,  Queen's  County,  N.  B.,  in  1818.     He  went  to  St. 
jolin  in  1830,  and  was  subsequently  engaged  in  business  there  for  nearly 
f.vcnty  yeard.    In  1850,  ho  was  elected  to  represent  the  city  in  the  provincial 
legislature.     lu  1854,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Government  us  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and,  with  a  few  short  intervals,  continued  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  till  the  confederation  of  the  provinces.    Dtiring  most  of 
tliiit  period  he  was  premier.    As  a  member  of  the  Charlottetown  and  Quebec 
toufereuccs,  he  assisted  in  framing  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion.     He  was 
elected  representative  for  St.  John  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  for  six 
years,  "was  a  member  of  the  Gover:  ment  as  Minister  of  Customs,  and  later,  as 
Minister  of  Finance ;  filling  the  duties  of  each  with  great  ability  and  practical 
sagacity.    He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  his  native  province  in 
1873.    He  is  an  active  temperance  advocate,  and  carried  his  temperance  prin- 
ciples with  him  into  the  Government  House,  —  dispensing  a  generous  hospi- 
tality without  the  aid  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor.    At  the  news  of  the 
great  fire,  he  at  once  put  hiraself  in  communication  with  his  ministers  to  devise 
means  for  alleviating  the  distress.     In  the  month  of  July  he  resigned  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship, and  again  entered  political  life  as  Opposition  candidate 
for  the  House  of  Commons.     He  was  succeeded  as  Lioutenant-Gove.  nor  by  the 
Hon.  Edward  B.  Cbandler,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  and, 
for  sixteen  years,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Now  Brunswick. 

Sylvester  Z.  Earle,  M.  D.,  is  a  native  of  New  Brunswick;  born  at  Hampton, 
ia  1H23.  His  father,  S.  Z.  Earle,  Esq.,  for  many  years  represented  King's 
County,  N.  B.,  in  the  provincial  legislature.  Dr.  Earle  studied  with  the  ccle- 
bnitcd  Valentine  Mott  of  New  York,  and  completed  his  jnedical  education  iu 
I  Great  Britain.  In  1877,  ho  was  elected  Mayor  of  St.  John.  He  was  an  cffi- 
tieiit  member  of  the  relief  committee,  and  has  again  been  elected,  by  accla- 
mation, to  tho  office  of  moyor. 
JouN  Boyd,  Esq.,  also  an  energetic  member  of  the  relief  committee,  is  oL.e  of 
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One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  yciir  1877,  was  the 
meeting  of  the  Fishery  Commission  at  Ilulifux.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  tlic  reciprocity  treaty  the  Americans  were  notified  that 
their  fisliing  privileges  in  Canadian  waters  had  ceased.  Yield- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  Im[)erial  Government,  however, 
llie  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Hon.  Peter  Mitchell, 
adopted  a  system  of  fishing  licenses.  In  1860,  fonr  hundred 
and  fifty-four  licenses  were  issued.  But  the  American  fisher- 
men ignored  the  rights  of  Canada,  and,  in  1809,  only  twenty- 
nine  licenses  were  taken  out.  In  1870,  a  ])')lice  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fisheries  was  organized,  and  the  following  year 

tho  most  active  and  |ml»lic-Hpiritc(l  citizens  of  St,  John,  au<l  few  men,  if  any, 
in  the  ])rovince,  wiehl  a  wi<lcr  nnd  more  honcHcent  inlhieiuo.  Mr.  Boyd  a 
native  of  tlie  North  of  Iichmd,  of  stnrdy  Scottish  rrcshytcriuu  stoclc.  Tlie  old- 
estublislicd  firm  of  Daniel  &  Boyd  lias  been  I'or  forty  yc.irs  the  synonym  for 
honour,  upri>rlitnc88,  and  truth.  Its  partners  have  been  foremost  in  every  good 
work  and  deed  of  charity,  and  many  of  tho  leading  merchants  of  tho  province 
liave  rec(!ived  their  business  training  as  employes  of  tlie  house.  Mr.  Boyd  is 
an  accomidished  writer  for  the  press,  and  has  won  a  wide  popularity  for  the 
blended  Mit  and  wisdom  of  his  public  lectures.  His  great  talents  in  this 
resjiect  lie  most  generonsly  employs  for  philantiiropic  purposes,  having  raised 
by  this  means  for  public  and  private  charities,  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
besides  giving  large  personal  contributions.  As  president  of  the  St.  John 
scliool-board,  —  one  of  the  most  important  trusts  of  the  city,  —  his  wise  coun- 
sels, liberal  views,  and  conciliatory  manners,  ciuitribnted  largely  to  tlie  settle- 
ment of  tbe  disputes  on  educational  matters  between  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  citizens.  He  was  a  heavy  loser  by  the  tire,  but  was  one  of  the 
most  active  in  alleviating  the  losses  of  others. 

Alexander  Gibson,  Esq.,  the  "  lumber  king"  of  New  Brunswick,  is  of  Irish 
descent ;  but  was  born  at  St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  in  IHlt).  He  began  his  remarkable 
business  career  as  a  poor  boy,  working  with  his  hands  iu  a  saw-mill.  His 
energy  and  enterprise  led  to  his  becoming,  first  a  partner,  then  sole  owner  of  a 
saw-mill  at  Leprean,  N.  B.  The  earnings  of  ten  years  enabled  him,  in  1864,  to 
purchase  the  mill-property  at  Marysville,  on  the  Nashwaak,  near  its  jnnctiou 
witli  the  St.  John  at  Fredericton.  Tliis  business  has  grown  till  it  gives  em- 
ployment during  the  winter  season  to  not  less  tliaii  eight  hundred  men.  Mr. 
Gibson's  shipments  of  lumber  from  St.  John  have  reached  as  higli  as  a  liundred 
and  thirty  million  feet  in  a  year.  He  is  also  one  of  the  largest  owners  of  tim- 
bcr-'.aiids  in  the  province.  The  New  Brunswick  Railway,  of  which  he  has 
been  iiresideut  from  its  inception,  is  designed  to  extend  from  Gibson,  opposite 
Fredericton,  to  Rivifere  du  Loup.  It  has  been  built  thus  far  by  cajiital  supplied 
princip.ally  by  Mr.  Gibson.  He  has  also  erected  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  church  of  octagonal  design,  which  he  has  prebcuted  as  a  free 
gift  to  the  Methodist  hody. 
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the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  high  joint  commission  nf 
Washington.  Tiio  Treaty  of  Washington  tlirew  open  the 
fisheries  of  each  country  to  the  other  for  the  term  of  twelve 
years,  the  amount  of  compensation  for  the  alleged  superior 
value  of  the  Canadian  fisheries  to  be  decided  by  three  commis- 
sioners,—  one  chosen  by  each  Government,  and  a  third  by  tiir 
two  Governments  jointly.  Through  various  delays  it  was  no! 
till  June,  1877,  tliat  this  commission  met  at  Halifax,  N.  S. 
It  consisted  of  Sir  A.  Gait  for  Great  Britain,  the  Hon.  E. 
H.  Kellogg  for  the  United  States,  and  His  Excellency  M.  Del- 
fosse,  Belgian  Minister  at  Washington.  The  amount  claimed 
by  Canada,  was  $14,880,000.  After  exhaustive  examination 
of  documentary  and  oral  evidence,  the  sum  of  $5,500,000  was 
awarded  to  be  paid  within  twelve  months  by  the  United  States. 
The  Hon.  E.  H.  Kellogg  dissented  from  the  award,  and 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  one  could  be  given  without  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  entire  commission.  A  good  deal  of 
feeling  against  the  award  has  been  manifested  in  the  United 
States,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  apprehending  its  repudia- 
tion. 

By  this  award  the  immense  value  of  these  fisheries  has  been 
recognised,  and  Canada  retains  the  right  to  regulate  the  traffic 
in  bait  and  supplies  of  the  American  fisherman,  and  the  right  to 
prohibit,  at  the  close  of  the  treaty  period,  all  fishing  within 
three  miles  from  shore. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  the  last  session  of  the  third  parlia- 
1878.  ment  of  the  Dominion  began.  *  The  speech  from  the 
throne  was  largely  retrospective  in  character,  a  natural  result 
of  the  approaching  close  of  Lord  Dufterin's  period  of  admin- 
istration. The  debate  on  the  address,  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Commons  was   animated,  discursive,  and  pro- 

*  The  Hon.  T.  W.  Anglin,  the  Speaker,  having  resigned  his  seat,  was  aRain 
returned  during  recess.  It  is  a  point  of  etiquette  for  new  members  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Speiilier.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  tlierofore,  objected  to  tlie 
nomination  of  Mr  Anglin  as  Speaker,  on  the  technical  ground  that  he  was  not 
a  full  member  of  the  House  This  objection,  however,  was  overruled,  and  lie 
was  re-elected  to  that  office.  During  the  recess,  the  Hon.  Alfred  Jones,  Hali- 
fax, entered  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Militia. 
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longed.  The  approach  of  the  general  elections  seenud  to  have 
stimulated  party  feeling  to  unusual  vigour,  not  to  say  acrimony. 
On  the  22d  of  February,  Mr.  Cartwright  submitted  the  budget 
without  recommending  any  changes  of  tarilf.  In  the  animated 
debate  which  f(jllowed.  Sir  John  A.  ]\Iacdonuld  moved  an 
amendment  in  favour  of  a  "  national  policy,  which,  by  a  judi- 
cious re-adjustment  of  tariff,  would  benefit  and  foster  the  agri- 
cultural, mining,  manufacturing,  and  other  interests  of  the 
Dominion."  The  amendment,  however,  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  to  seventy-seven. 

The  dismissal  of  the  Do  Boucherville  ministry  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Lctcllier  De  St.  Just  of  Quebec,  was  the  occasion  of 
much  animated  discussion,  not  only  in  that  province,  but 
throughout  the  Dominion.  It  Avas  in  turn  denounced  as  a 
violent  coiij)  d'etat,  and  defended  as  the  exercise  of  a  constitu- 
tional right.  In  the  Dominion  parliament,  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  introduced  a  resolution  of  censure  of  the  dismissal  as 
"  unwise,  and  subversive  of  the  position  accorded  to  the 
advisers  of  the  crown  since  the  concession  of  the  principle 
of  responsible  government  to  the  British  North  American 
colonies."  In  a  vigorous  speech,  he  reviewed  the  constitu- 
tional points  of  the  question ;  but,  on  division,  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  to  seventy.  A  continued 
sitting  of  the  House,  for  twenty-seven  hours,  caused  by  an 
clFort  of  the  Opposition  to  procure  an  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  to  which  the  Government  would  not  accede,  was  the 
occasion  of  much  noisy  and  unparliamentary  interruption  of 
discussion. 

The  principal  legislative  results  of  the  session  were  the 
following :  the  Scott  Temperance  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  municipalities  to  prohil)it,  by  popular  vote,  the  sale  of 
liquor  within  their  limits  ;  a  bill  for  winding  up  insolvent  fire 
and  marine  insurance  companies  ;  a  bill  against  carrying  deadly 
weapons  within  proclaimed  districts  ;  and  a  new  election  bill, 
which  provides,  among  other  things,  for  making  the  identifica- 
tion of  ballots  impossible.  The  Government  bill  to  abolish 
the  Receiver-General's  ofiice,  and  to  appoint  a  second  law-offi- 
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cer  who  hIiohM  bo  u  luemluT  of  tlio  cftbiiict  and  Attorney- 
Gcnonil,  uas  ciinicil  in  tlio  Commons  hy  a  largo  majority,  but. 
was  defoatod  in  tlio  Sonuto.  That  body  manifi'stcd  nnuli  incU- 
pendcnco  in  its  advorso  criticism  of  Government  measures, 
and  especially  of  the  Paeilio  Railway  policy.  An  unfortunate 
contretemps^  arisin<^  from  question  of  i)rivilege,  raised  hy  the 
lion.  Donald  A.  Smith  of  Selkirk,  gavo  tlio  close  of  the  session 
atnmultnons  and  uni)arliamentary  character.  A  moro  agreeable 
incident  was  the  presentation  of  a  complimentary  address  to 
Lord  Duflerin,  in  view  of  the  approaching  close  (-f  his  popular 
administration.  * 

The  session  of  the  Ontario  legislature  was  comparatively 
uneventful,  althongh  a  largo  number  of  useful  bills  became 
law.  Among  these  were  :  Acts  establishing  a  new  maritlino 
court ;  providing  for  tho  employment  of  prison  labour  outsitL) 
of  gaol  walls  ;  i)rovidiiig  for  tho  issue  of  Government  loans  for 
draining  purposes  ;  a  joint-stock  companies  Act ;  a  civil  ser- 
vice Act,  and  a  great  many  private  bills.  The  province 
shared  in  the  prevailing  commercial  depression  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  great  expenditure  on  capital  account,  there  was 
still  a  very  large  surplus  in  the  provincial  treasury. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec,  as  wo  have  already  mentioned, 
the  chief  event  of  the  year  was  tho  dismissal  of  his  ministers 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  In  justilication  of  this  act,  it 
was  alleged  that  the  ministry,  although  sustained  by  a  majority 
of  both  chambers  of  tho  legislature,  had,  without  the  authority 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  published  in  his  name  documents 
and  proclamations  which  ho  had  not  signed  ;  presented  mes- 
sages to  the  House,  respecting  which  ho  had  not  been  consulted ; 

*  III  tlio  month  of  May,  soiuo  littlo  excitement  was  created  by  another  Foniau 
ahirm.  Tlio  militia  dciiartmciit  promptly  prepared  for  omergencies.  Arms 
and  ammniiition  were  served  out  to  tho  vohiuteers  on  the  frontier,  and  new 
batteries  were  created  at  Yarmout'.i,  Digby,  St.  John,  and  Victoria,  B.  C,  as  a 
precaution  against  Russian  or  Fenian  attack;  but,  happily,  no  occasion  for 
their  use  occurred.  In  this  month,  also,  took  place  the  sudden  death  of  tlio 
Hon.  Allan  Wilmot,  ex-Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  —  a  statesman  of  ran; 
ability,  whoso  h)S8  will  be  severely  felt,  not  ouiy  by  his  own  province,  but  by 
the  entire  Dominion. 
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and  introduced  opprcssi/e  fmaneial  legislation  against  bis 
advice.  *  Mucb  popidai  discontent  was  manifested  at  tbo 
Government  policy  in  tbo  construction  of  tbo  nortb  sboro  rail- 
way, wbicb  was  considerej  more  lavisk  tban  tbo  fnuincial  state 
of  tbo  country  would  just  f}' ,  and  several  bonuses  voted  for  tbo 
road  bad  been  repudiated  on  'iccount  of  tbo  allegetl  violation  of 
tbo  conditions  on  wbicb  tbey  bad  been  granted.  Tbo  legisla- 
tion to  wbicb  exception  was  taken  provided  for  fbo  payment  of 
tbeso  boiuises  by  a  direct  tax  levied  on  tbe  people,  to  bo  col- 
lected, if  necessary,  by  distraint  and  sale  of  tbeir  goods  and 
cbattels.  Tbo  jurisdiction  of  tbo  courts  in  tbo  matter  was  set 
aside,  and  tbe  decisions  of  tbo  Executive  were  final,  and,  tbe 
Lieutenant-Governor  affirmed,  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  A 
Stamp  Act  was  also  passed,  witbout  tbo  Lieutenant-Governor's 
autbority  or  consent,  wbicb  taxed  almost  all  business  contracts. 

Ou  tbo  otbcr  band,  it  was  claimed  tbat  tbo  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, by  giving  signatures  in  blank,  and  permission  by  tele- 
gram to  introduce  tbe  fiiancial  resolutions,  bad  virtually  given 
bis  consent  tbereto  ;  and  tbat,  if  bo  disapproved  tbo  legislation 
of  tbo  House,  bo  bad  tbo  power  to  prevent  its  taking  eifect. 
IIo  was,  moreover,  accused  of  political  animus  in  refusing  bis 
assent  to  certain  appointments  made  by  bis  ministers,  and  in 
tbe  final  dismissal  of  tbe  cabinet,  and  appointment  oi  tbeir 
successors. 

Tbo  Hon.  Henri  Gustavo  Joly  was  called  upon  to  form  a 
cabinet,  wbicb  bo  soon  succeeded  in  doing,  f  Tbe  new  min- 
istry was  met  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  promptly 
dissolved  tbe  House  and  appealed  to  tbe  country.  Tbo  elec- 
tion contest  was  very  keen  and  close.      Tbe  new  parliament 

*  See  communication  from  tlio  Lieutenant-Governor  to  tlio  Governor-Gen- 
eral, laid  before  the  (^uoboc  Lcj^islature,  March  20,  1878.  Under  niue  sub-sec- 
tions, the  grievances  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  against  his  ministers,  are  set 
forth. 

t  It  was  constituted  as  follows  :  Hon.  H.  G.  Joly,  Premier  and  Minister  oi 
Public  Works ;  Hon.  D.  A.  Koss,  Attorney-General ;  Hon.  Pierre  Baehand. 
Treasurer;  Hon.  F.  C.  S.  Langlier,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands;  Hon.  A. 
Chauveau,  Solicitor-General;  Hon.  F.  G.  Marehand,  Provincial  Secretary* 
and  Kou.  H.  Starnes,  President  of  the  Council. 
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met,  Juno  4,  amid  a  scene  of  intense  excitement,  —  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  House,  and  every  standing  place  within,  being 
densely  crowded  with  eager  spectators.  The  Government 
was  able  to  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  A.  Turcotte,  a  Con- 
servative, its  candidate  for  Speaker,  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
three  to  thirty-two.  That  gentleman  was  bitterly  assailed  for 
alleged  violation  of  pledges,  but  he  avowed  his  intention  of 
giving  the  Government  an  independent  support.  The  House 
continued  in  session  till  the  20th  of  July,  and  the  Government 
was  sustained  in  almost  every  division  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  Sneaker.  Its  general  policy  was  one  of  financial  retrench- 
ment. An  attempt  to  abolish  the  Legislative  Council  failed, 
and,  just  at  the  close  of  uhe  session,  an  Act  was  passed  for 
the  prevention  of  party  processions,  a  subject  which  was  the 
occasion  of  intense  excitement  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  city  of  Montreal,  the  antagonism  between  the  Orauirc 
and  Roman  Catholic  parties  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height. 
On  the  12th  of  July,  1877,  although  the  Orangemen  had 
relinquished  their  purpose  of  walking  in  procession,  as  a  num- 
ber of  them  were  returning  from  church,  they  were  assailed  by 
a  mob,  and  one  of  them,  T.  Lett  Ilackett,  was  shot  dead  in  the 
street.  Four  days  later,  he  received  a  public  funeral,  a  strong 
force  of  troojDS  being  under  arms  for  its  protection.  During 
the  year  that  followed,  frequent  collisions  took  place  between 
the  rival  parties,  in  which  blood  was  shed,  and  very  bitter  feel- 
ing engendered.  The  Orangemen  avowed  their  intention  of 
walking  in  procession  to  church  on  the  12th  of  July,  1878. 
Apprehending  a  breach  of  the  peace,  six  magistrates  of  the 
city  made  a  request  for  military  aid  tt)  suppress  any  disturb- 
ance. Three  thous^and  troops  were  held  under  arms,  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Selby  Smith.  Mr.  Bcaudry,  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  however,  under  authority  of  an  obsolete 
statute  for  the  suppression  of  illegal  and  seditious  associations, 
swore  in  five  hundred  special  constables,  —  many  of  whom,  it 
was  alleged,  were  violent  anti-Orange  partisans,  —  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  procession.  Several  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Orange  party  were  arrested,  and  subsequently  arraigned  in 
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a  civil  court  on  the  charge  of  belonging  to  an  illegal  organi- 
zation. The  Orangemen  submitted,  under  protest,  to  this 
exhibition  of  force,  and  no  procession  took  place.  Intense 
irritation  was  felt  at  the  interference  with  what  was  claimed  as 
the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  right.  A  serious  collision  sub- 
sequently took  place,  August  12,  at  Ottawa,  between  members 
of  the  antagonistic  parties.  Labour  riots  at  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  during  the  year,  also  occasioned  much  disturbance. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  a  commission  of  arbitrators  between 
the  Dominion,  and  the  province  of  Ontario,  as  to  t^  j  northern 
boundary  of  the  province,  met  at  Ottawa.  The  commissioners 
were  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Chief  Justice  Harrison,  and  Sir 
Francis  Hincks.  After  hearing  counsel  in  the  interests  of  both 
Governments,  the  northern  boundary  of  Ontario  was  defined 
as  being  the  southern  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Albany 
River,  St.  Joseph  and  Lonely  Lakes,  and  English  River,  to  a 
point  due  north  of  the  north-west  angle  of  Lake  of  the 
Woods  ;  thence  south  to  the  American  boundary. 

Extreme  regi-et  was  felt  throughout  the  country  at  the 
apprqaching  departure  of  the  Governor-General  and  his 
esteemed  consort.  They  had  won  all  hearts  by  the  winning 
courtesy  of  their  manners,  and  left  pleasant  recollections  of 
their  visits  to  every  part  of  the  Dominion,  from  the  sea-girt 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Pacific  province  of  British 
Columbia.  Lord  Dufierin  had  demonstrated  the  qualities  of  a 
wise  constitutional  Governo* .  In  his  public  addresses  he 
exhibited  the  wide  vision  and  clear  insight  of  a  statesman, 
combined  with  the  eloquence,  the  wit,  and  the  brilliant  fancy 
of  the  poet  and  the  orator. 

The  regret  which  was  experienced  at  the  departure  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Dufierin,  was  accompanied  by  a  feeling 
of  gratification  that  they  were  to  be  succeeded  in  their  high 
place  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  the  Princess  Louise.  It 
was  felt  to  be  a  pledge  of  the  deep  interest  felt  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  in  the  Dominion,  that  she  chose  to  be  represented 
among  her  Canadian  subjects,  in  the  person  of  her  daughter 
and   of  her   son-in-law.     The   domestic  virtues   anc?    amiable 
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TUB  MARQUIS  OF  LOItXK. 


chnmctcr  of  the  Princess,  and  the  cultured  taste  and  states- 
manly   ability   of  the   Marquis    will   command   the    love   and 

admiration  of  all  Canadian 
hearts,  and  will  knit  them  still 
more  firmly  to  the  throne. 
The  Marquis  of  Lome  is  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  oldest 
Scottish  families,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  foremost  in  rank  and  in 
historic  interest.  Kine  dukes 
and  ten  earla  of  Argyle  lead 
us  back  to  1457,  when  the  lat- 
ter title  was  created.  In  this 
august  lineage  were  some  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  and  high 
officers  of  the  Scottish  and  Ens:- 
lish  crowns,  including  one  mar- 
tyr for  the  Covenant.  The 
jiresent  duke  is  also  a  distinguished  philosopher  and  author. 
The  Marquis  of  Lome  was  bom  in  1845,  and  married,  in  1871, 
the  Princess  Louise,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen, — this  being  the  first  instance  of  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  a  reigning  sovereign  of  England  to  a  subject.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1868,  he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  Argyleshire.  In  1866,  the  Marquis  made  a  tour 
through  Hayti,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  superior  merit,  in  prose 
and  verse. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  has  also  manifested  her  sympathy 
with  our  country  by  a  generous  contribution  towards  the  con- 
struction of  the  "Kent  Gate,"  in  the  proposed  Dufferin  im- 
provements at  Quebec,  —  a  worthy  commemoration  of  her 
father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  commander  of  the  forces  in  that  city 
in  1794.  These  improvements,  when  completed,  will  be  a 
lasting  memorial  of  our  generous-hearted  Governor-General, 
by  whom  they  were  projected. 
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The  loyalty  of  Canadians  to  the  person  and  crown  of  their 
sovereign,  was  shown  in  their  spontaneous  oiler  to  raise  a 
l)rl<]rade  for  foreign  service  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  vexed 
«'  Eastern  Question"  would  involve  the  mother  country  in  war 
with  Russia ;  and  nowhere  in  the  Empire  was  there  more 
patriotic  joy  and  pride  at  the  triumphant  manner  in  which 
Her  Majesty's  ministers  returned  from  the  Berlin  Congress, 
bringing  *' peace  with  honour,"  and  increased  glory  to  the 
British  name. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  a  special  issue  of  the  "  Canada 
Gazette  "  contahied  a  proclamation  ordering  the  dissolution  of 
the  Dominion  parliament.  The  nominations  were  appointed 
to  take  place  on  the  10th  of  September,  and  the  polling  on  the 
17th,  except  in  Manitoba,  where  the  nominations  were  to  take 
place  on  the  19th. 

Great  political  activi<^y  was  manifested  during  the  summer, 
which  became  intensified  as  the  time  of  the  general  cleQtion 
approached.  In  the  public  journals,  and  on  the  hustings,  the 
merits  of  a  revenue  as  compared  with  a  protective  taritf — which 
were  popnlarly  accepted  as  representing  the  policy  respectively 
of  the  Ministerial  and  Opposition  parties  —  were  warmly  dis- 
cussed. As  these  pages  pass  through  the  press,  the  electors 
are  called  upon  to  assert  their  prerogative  of  self-government, 
through  their  freely-chosen  representatives  to  the  Commons 
IJouso  of  the  Dominion  parliament. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  CANADA. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

(Quebec. — Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Montreal,  1647  —  S^minaire  do  Qu6Itoc, 
1663  —  Fabrique  Act,  1624  —  School  Legislation  after  the  O^nion  —  Higlior 
Education. 

Ontario. — Early  School  Legislation  —  Dr.  Ryerson — Organization  of  Public- 
School  System  —  Higher  Education. 

Nova  Scotia. — Elementary  and  Higher  Education. 

New  Brunswick. — Elementary  and  Higher  Education. 

Progress  of  Education  in  Prince  Edward  Islanr,  Manitoba,  and  British 
Columbia. 

NO  factor  in  national  prosperity  is  more  important  than  that 
of  the  education  of  the  people.  This  subject  may, 
therefore,  claim  succinct  treatment  in  a  separate  chapter.  We 
will  begin  our  review  with  the  oldest  province  of  the  Domin- 
ion»  Quebec.  A  prominent  purpose  of  early  French  coloniza^- 
tion  was  the  conversion  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Rdcollet 
and  Jesuit  Fathers,  and  Ursuline  Nuns,  therefore,    devoted 
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Initoba,  and  British 

iportant  than  that 
Lis   subject  may, 
|te  chapter.     Wo 
iQ  of  the  Domin- 
,  French  coloniza- 
Js.     The  R6collet 
irefore,    devoted 


tliomsolvos  'svith  assiduity  to  llio  rolijj^ioiis  and  secular  instruo- 
(ion  of  the  native  youth,  ms  well  as  to  those  of  French  panMit- 
;ige.  As  early  as  1().')2,  Pcre  Le  Jeune  began  his  ('(lucational 
work  at  Quebec  with  two  pupils,  —  an  Indian  and  a  neirro. 
Humble  as  were  his  labours,  he  would  not  exchaufife  them,  ho 
said,  for  those  of  a  professor  in  the  lirst  university  of  Europe. 
In  1039,  Madame  de  la  Pcltrie  and  jSIarie  Guyart  founded  the 
rrsulinc  Convent  at  Quel)ec.  They  were  soon  surromided  by 
a  multitude  of  Indian  children  to  whom  they  taught  the  hymns 
and  prayers  of  the  Church. 

In  1(547,  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  was  founded  in  INIon- 
tival,  and,  in  1G63,  the  "Grande  Seminj)''-o  de  Quebec,"  by 
.Mgr.  Laval.     Both  of  these  were  designee  ioT    ho  education  of 
candidates  for  the  priesthood.     The    "  IMit  K^eminaire "    was 
established  at  the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  in  1608,  for  the  train- 
ing of  Huron  lads.     It  failed  to  accomplish  'his  purpose,  but,  in 
1G(S8,  we  find  sixty  French  youths  in  ."ttendance.     The  Jesuit 
College  at  ISIontreal  was  established  in  x728,  and,  nine  years 
later,  the  "  Freres  Chretiens  "  became  the  teachers  of  a  number 
of  elementary  schools  in  several  parishes,  assuming  a  distinctive 
garb  as  such.     After  the  conquest,  the  "College  de  IMontreal" 
was  established  by  the  Sulpicians,  in  177.3.     The  Jesuit  Order 
was  suppressed  in  Canada  in  1774,  and,  in  1780,  a  committee 
of  the  legislature  recommended  the  establishment  of  elementary 
parish   schools,  Avith   a   provincial   college    at   Quebec   to   be 
endowed  out  of  the  forfeited  Jesuit  estates,  and  to  be  open  to 
Catholics   and    Protestants   alike.     This    enlightened   scheme, 
however,  was  opposed  by  the  French  ecclesiastics,  and  Avas  not 
carried  out.     Education  w\as  at  a  very  low  el)b,  for,  towards  the 
close  of  the  century,  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  wrote  from 
Quebec  that  '  *  the  Canadian  who  could  read  was  regarded  as 
a  phenomenon."      In  1800,   the  forfeited  Jesuit  estates  were 
assumed  by  the  crown,  and  an  eflbrt  was  made  by  the  legislature 
to  devote  them  to  purposes  of  education  ;  but,  through  apathy  of 
the  habitans,  or  opposition  of  the  ecclesiastics,  with  only  very 
limited  success.     An  educational  report  of  1824,  states  that 
"generally  not  above  one-fourth  of  tiie  entire  population  could 
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road  ;  mid  not  ubovo  onc-tcntli  of  thorn  o<Mdd  vcvMo,  ovon  inipcr- 
fcotly."  Tliis  fci(!it(>m(')jt  is  corrohonitod  by  i\\(\  proportion  of 
"  uijirkf;  "  oociirrinu^  in  tiu!  voluniiiious  petitions  prcscMitcd  to 
tlio  logislutnrc.  To  romody  this  dcplornhh'  popninr  iirnoniiicc, 
the  "  Fjihriipio  Act"  was  pasyod,  in  l^<2t,  -which  jjrovidcd  I'or 
tlio  osiahli.siiniont  hy  the  cure  and  churcii-wardfiis  of  v\\v\\ 
parish  of  one  sciiool  for  every  liundred  families.  Tliis  Act  is 
the  foundation  of  the  present  school  system  of  Quebec. 

"On  tli(>  union  of  tile  ])rovinc(s,"  ■writes  Dr.  lIod<rins,  »'a 
comprehensive  measure  was  passed  i)rovidhig  for  a  uniCoiin 
system  of  i)ul)lic  education  f:)r  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  uikI 
appropriatini^  $200,000  a  year  for  its  maintenance.  Dr.  Ahil- 
leur,  an  active  educationist,  Avas  appointed  to  superintend  tlic 
Lower  Canada  schools.  In  1843,  tliis  law  was  amended,  nnd. 
in  1840,  it  was  superseded  hy  an  improved  measure,  Avhich 
first  embodied  the  principle  of  compulsory  taxation.  This  was, 
however,  m()diti(>d  in  1849,  so  as  to  make  it  permissive,  bi 
1851,  an  attempt  Mas  made  to  establish  a  normal  school,  bi 
185.5,  Dr.  IMeilleur  g-ave  place  to  Hon.  P.  J.  O.  Chauvciiii, 
LL.  D.,  who  infused  new  life  and  cneroy  intc  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Lower  (^aiiada."  Dr.  Chauveaii  prepared  impoi-taiit 
school  Acts  for  the  consolidation  and  imiirovement  of  tlic  sys- 
tems of  elementary  and  higher  education.  lie  also  procured 
the  establishment  of  normal  schools  at  ISIontreal  and  Quebec. 
In  18G7,  ho  became  JMinister  of  Education  in  the  Quebec  (rov- 
crnment,  which  position  ho  held  till  1873,  Avhen  he  retired,  and 
-was  succeeded  by  the  lion.  Gideon  Ouimet. 

Of  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  more  imporl.iiit 
are  the  following  having  university  powers.  IVlcGill  Colleg;'. 
Montreal,  founded  by  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Peter  !McGill,  in 
1811 ;  but,  owing  to  a  legal  difficulty,  not  chartered  till 
1821.  Dr.  J.  "W.  Daw^son,  a  distinguished  scientist,  is  presi- 
dent. It  possesses  fjiculties  of  arts,  law,  medicine,  and 
sciences.  *     Laval  University  and  Seminary,  Quebec,  is  a  Komaii 

*  This  linililiiig  is  seen  in  the  foreground  of  the  view  of  Montreal,  on  pago 
44G  —  the  bnihling  ^vith  the  cnpohi  luid  two  wings.  The  one  still  nearer  is  the 
Meteorological  Observatory. 
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Catholic  institution,  >vitli  faculties  oi  urts,  law,  and  thooloLry. 
And  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxvilh^  incorporated  1853,  is  under 
tlio  co:.ti\)i  (  f  the  Anglican  Church. 

Ontakio.     In   tho    province   of   Ontario    (Upper    Canada), 
from  tho  very  beginning  of  its  history,  tho  cause  of  education 
engaged  tho  attention  of  some  of  its  most  eminent  seholai's  and 
[)u1)lic  men,  and  was   early  made   the    subject  of  legislative 
enactment.     In  the  year  1785,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Stewart  opened  a 
chissical  school  at  Kingston.     Soon  after,  a  g:irrisoii  school  was 
established  at  that  place,  as  also  at  other  military  posts.     Ono 
of  tho  enllghtencMl  schemes  of  Governor  Simcoe  was  tho  estab- 
lishment of  a  provincial  luiiversity,  and  of  a  grammar  school  in 
each  district  of  the  province.     In  1797,  tho  legislature,  then 
sitting  at  York,  memorialized  King  George  for  a  grant  of  half 
a  million  acres  of  land  for  this  purpose.     The  afterwards  cele- 
brated Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  was  invited  to  become  principal 
of  the  projected  university  ;  but,  declining  the  position,  it  was 
offered  to  Mr.,  afterwards  Bishop,  Strachan,  a  Scottish  divinity 
student  and  schoolmaster,  who  accepted  it.     On  his  arrival  at 
Kingston,  on  the  last  day  of  tho  century,  he  found  that  Gov- 
ernor  Simcoe  had  left  the  country,  and  this  comprehensive 
educational  scheme  was  for  the  time  abandoned.     Mr.  Strachan 
soon  opened  a  classical  school  at  Kingston,  and,  subsequently, 
at  Cornwall,  at  which  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  province 
received  their  scholastic  training. 

The  promoters  of  education  in  Upper  Canada  committed  the 
mistake  of  attempting  the  establishment  of  a  university  and 
grannnar  schools  before  creating  their  necessary  feeders,  — 
elementary  public  schools.  It  was  not  till  after  the  war  of 
1812-14,  that  this  error  "was  remedied.  By  an  Act  of  the 
legislature  in  1816,  a  public-school  system,  the  germ  of  that 
which  we  now  possess,  was  established,  and  the  sum  of  £0,000 
per  annum  was  voted  to  aid  in  paying  teachers  and  purchasing 
books.  This  sum,  however,  was,  four  years  later,  reduced  more 
than  one-half.  In  1824,  was  more  fully  organized  a  general 
system  of  education,  and  increased  grants  were  made  in  aid  of 
common  and  grammar  schools.     In  the  tunmltuous  agitations 
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fiC('om\r.\ny\nff  iho  rclx'llion,  tho  siibjort  of  odiicjitioii  received 
lillh^  nttciitioii.  In  llie  ycjii*  1H;{'.),  howt'vcr,  (he  ( j<)V(  I'lminil 
set  {ii)!irt,  luo  liim(lr((l  "iid  fifty  tliousuiid  jk  res  of  Iiiiid  for  the 
peiiniuieiit  endowment  of  ^nui...i!ir  schools,  and  ii  bonus  of 
ei<rlit  hundred  dollars  was  <jranled  comiiies  >vhich  would  (levolc 
u  like  amount  for  iho  ei'cction  of  ji  ij^rammar-school  buildiuL'". 

Wo  have  mentioned  th(5  legislation  of  the  lirst  ]>arliameiit,  of 
the  united  (\anadas,  IS  11,  f;rantin<:^  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  for  ediicationjJ  purposes.  Three  years  later 
this  Act  was  reiu'aled  so  far  as  I  pper  Canada  was  concerned, 
and  tli(3  important  duty  of  re-oriranizini^  the  common-school 
system  of  Upper  Canachi  Avas  entrusted  to  a  /LTcntleman  emi-. 
nently  qualitied  for  tlu^  task,  who  has  identitled  his  name 
forever  with  the  history  of  i)()pular  education  in  his  native 
province. 

The  Kev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  LL.  1).,  was  the  son  of  a  Ignited 
Empire  Loyalist,  Avho  ])()re  a  colonel's  commission  Tnid(M'  Kiiiir 
George  III.  during  tlie  American  Kevolntionary  Avar.  Kucf- 
ton  was  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  Avho  all,  hy  their  fore(> 
of  character,  rose  to  eminence  in  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  which  they  entenMl  at  a  time  Aviien  its  ministers  and 
members  suHered  from  serious  civil  disa1)iiities  Avhich  have  lonu: 
since  been  removed.  In  the  prolonged  controversy  for  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  and  for 
the  secularization  of  the  clergy  reserves,  Egerton  Kyerson  borc! 
an  active  part.  In  a  series  of  ])ublished  papers  and  pami)ldets 
he  contended  for  those  })rinei))les  of  civil  and  religions  liberty 
which  are  now  hMp[)ily  recognized.  When  in  1829,  i\w 
Methodist  denomination  established  a  reliurious  Aveckly  iouriial, 
the  "Christian  Guardian,"  ho  was  ajjpointed  the  first  editor, 
to  Avhich  office  he  Avas  tAvice  re-appointed,  and  Avhich  he  held 
for  the  period  of  nine  years.  Through  his  persistent  advocacy 
it  hirgcly  was  that  the  Methodist  Church  ac(iuired  the  right  of 
holding  ecclesiastical  property,  and  its  ministers  the  right  of 
solenmizing  matrimony. 

After  holding  for  three  years  the  office  of  president  of  the 
TTniversity  of  Victoria  College,  fbimded  1841,  he  received  the 
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ai<i)Oiii(inent  of  (  hlef  SuperinteiKh'nt  of  I'Mui-aliou  for  rp|)er 
Canada,  1<S||.  l<\)r  more  than  tlihly  years  lu;  eontinueil  to 
devote  his  energies  to  th(5  d(n'(dopnient  of  the  s<'hool  system  of 
th(^  eountry,  erosslng  the  ocean  many  times  in  order  to  exaniiiu^ 
lli(!  (Mlueational  systems  of  l'iUro[)(!,  and  ineor[)orating  their 
Itcst  features  in  that  of  his  native  provine(^  In  this  work  he 
has  hcen  assisted  hy  the  co-operation  of  a  Council  of  Puldic 
Instruction,  eonnxised  of  tlu;  leading  educationists  of  the  coini- 
try.  Cnder  the  fostering  inlluenee  of  the  wise  and  lilu-ral 
legislation  of  successive;  parliaincuits,  the  i)ul)lie-school  system 
of  Up[)er  Canada  has  hecome  one  of  the  nol)l<>st  of  its  institu- 
iions,  tlu'  admiration  of  travidhn-s  from  older  lands,  and  one  of 
the  surest  guarantees  of  its  future  national  prosperity. 

In    iS-It,  alYer  an   extensive   toiii"  of  observation   in    Kurope 
and  the   United    States,    Dr.    Uyerson   submitted   an    (dabtirate 
report  on  tin;  sid>Jeet  of   (d(;mentary   education,  and   prepared 
liie  di-aft  of  a   bill,  \vhi(  h,  in   l-SKJ,  beeanu!   law.      Tlie   [)rovis- 
ions  of  the  School  Act  elicited  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism, 
and,  three  years  hiter,  it  was  re[)ealed.      In   1><')0,  Di'.  Ryerson 
thoroughly  I'eviscd   the  organization  of  the   stdiool  system,  and 
sMbmitted  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  the  lialdwin  (rovtM-nmcMit,  Avhich 
was  adopted  bv  the   lejjfislature,  and   became   the   basis  of  our 
|)resent  school  law.      Successive  revisions  and  imi)rovein(ints  of 
the   School  Act,  in   1^(50,  18()5,  and  especially  in  1871,  have 
made  the  jmblic-school  system  of  Ontario  one  of  the  most  (dll- 
cient  in  existence.     It  makes  provision  for  compulsory  attt'.nd- 
aiice,  local  assessment,  (iovermnent  aid,  thorough  ins);ectiou, 
ceniplele    e(iui[)ment,    graded    exanjinations,   and    "  se[)a,rate " 
schools.     As  already  mentioned,  a  minister  of  the  crown,  the 
Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  gives  his  whole  attention,  assistetl  by  aide 
di   luties,  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

'io  furnish  facilities  for  the  traiir.ng  and  practice  of  teachers, 
the  Provincial  Normal  School  was  established  at  Toronto  in 
1^57.  The  elegant  building  shown  in  the  engraving  contains 
also  the  otHccs  and  book-depositary  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  In  1877,  a  branch  normal  scduxd  Avas  opem  at 
Ottawa.      Highly  successful   institutions  for  the   education  of 
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tho  deaf  aiid  diinil),  .'iiid  of  tlic  blind,  have  also  boon  established 
at  Belleville  and  I>raiitford. 

The  ea'iso  of  IiIliIk  r, 
has  kept  paee  with  thai  of 
eh^nieiitary  edueation.  l;i 
1<S3(),  the  U])per  C'anaihi 
Aeadeniy  at  Cobourg,  w!is 
iVx-oieeted  bv  the  Wes- 
lejau  ^lethodists,  and  w  ;is 
opened  four  years  lUbr. 
In  1841  it  beeanie,  under 
warrant  of  a  royal  eharter, 
the  University  of  Vietoriii 
College,  with  theliev.  l)r. 
l^yeioon  as  its  tirst  presi- 
dent. The  college  lias 
faculties  of  arts,  hnv,  niedi. 
NDiiMAL  SCHOOL.  ToiJONTo.  cluo,    aud    tdviiiity,    and, 

under  the  continued  presidency  for  over  twenty  years  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Nelles,  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  By 
the  legislation  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  1S8G,  the  principle  of  federation  with  the  Provin- 
cial University  was  adopted,  and  measures  were  taken  for 
carrying  out  that  movement  and  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
college  buildings  in  Queen's  Park,  Toronto.  The  engra\ingon 
the  opposite  page  shows  the  proposed  design. 

Queen's  College,  Kingston,  under  the  management  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  about  the  same  time  received  university 
powers.  The  following  year,  the  University  of  King's  Colkge, 
Toronto,  was  organized,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  with  Dr.  Strachan  as  its  first  president.  In 
1849,  the  college  was  thrown  open,  as  a  provincial  institution, 
to  all  denominations,  under  the  distinguished  presidency  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McCaul,  and  received  the  name  of  Toronto  University. 
In  1858,  the  University  and  University  College  took  possession 
of  the  imposing  group  of  buildings  shown  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter. 
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Bishop  Strachan,  and  a  number  of  leading  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  dissatisfied  with  the  change  of  basis  of 
King's  College,  determined  to  have  a  university  under  exclu- 
sively Anglican  control.  The  venerable  bishop,  then  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  proceeded  to  England  to  obtain  a  charter 
and  procure  financial  aid,  in  both  which  objects  ho  was  success- 
ful.    The  college  has  faculties  of  di\inity,  arts,  and  me<licine. 

In  184G,  Regiopoiis  College,  Kingston;  in  1848,  St.  Joseph's 
College,  Ottawa,  and,  in  1852,  St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto, 
were  organized  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     In  18.57,  the  Baptist  Church  established  the  Wood- 


PROPOSED   VICTORIA   COLLEGE,    TORONTO. 

stock  Literary  Institute ;  and  the  Episcopal  Methodists,  the 
Belleville  Seminary,  which,  in  18GG,  received  a  university  char- 
ter as  Albert  College.  These  institutions  are  for  both  sexes. 
In  18G5,  Helmuth  College  for  boys,  London,  was  established 
in  the  interest  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  in  1SG9,  Hel- 
muth College  for  girls. 
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Knox  College,  Toronto,  a  theological  institution  under  tne 
control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1844.  It  is  now,  witli  several  other  denominational 
colleges,  affiliated  with  Toronto  University. 

Provision  for  the  higher  education  of  young  ladies  has  also 
been  mad(;  l)y  the  ostal)lishnu'nt  of  pi-oprietary  institutions  or 
Tollogof,,  for  the  most  part  under  deiiominational  control.  Tln' 
aioro  prominent  of  these  arc  :  the  AVcslcyan  I-iudies'  College, 
riamiltou,  and  Ontario  Ladies'  College,  AVhilby,  under  ^Nfethod- 
Ist  auspices  ;  the  liishop  Strachan  School,  Toronto,  and  lleluuith 
Ladies' College,  London,  under  Anglican  control;  the  Brant- 
ford  Ladies'  College,  under  Presbyterian  management ;  together 
with  Albert  College,  and  the  Woodstock  Literary  Institute,  for 
both  sexes,  previously  mentioned,  and  a  numl^cr  of  lioman 
Catholic  conventual  institutions. 

Nova  Scotia.  In  this  province  llie  cause  of  elementaiy 
education  has  only  of  late  received  that  attention  to  Avhich  it  is 
entitled.  The  legislature,  indeed,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
made  an  amuuil  grant  iu  aid  of  public  schools  on  condition  of 
a  similar  amount  being  raised  by  local  effort ;  but,  for  a  long 
period,  there  was  no  thorough  organization  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  people  in  any  school  district  might  have  a  school, 
or  not,  as  they  chose,  and  they  often  chose  to  do  without.  A 
great  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  of  education  by  the  estah- 
lishment  of  tlie  normal  school  at  Truro  iu  1855,  and,  a  still 
groater  one,  by  the  api)ointmont  of  jNIr.  J.  W.  Dawson,  now  the 
distinguished  principal  of  ]McGill  College,  as  Superintendent 
of  Education.  In  1804,  Dr.  Tupper  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture the  bill  which  has  organized  the  school  svstem  of  the 
province  on  an  enlightened  and  efHcient  basis.  It  })r()vide(l  that 
the  schools  siiould  bo  maintaiiuMl  by  a  provincial  grant,  aided 
by  county  and  school-section  assessment.  A  council  of  public 
instruction  and  county  l)()ards  wore  organized  for  examlnuig 
and  grading  teachers,  and  otherwise  carryr.^.g  out  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  It  spc^aks  nmcli  f  "^'lo  religious  tolerance  of  the 
country  that  no  provision  was  considered  nrcess:iry  f  )r  "  sepa- 
rate "  or  denominational  schools.     The  marked  improvement  in 
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the  structure,  organization,  and  attendance  of  the  pubHc  schools 
on  the  introduction  of  this  system  Avas  at  once  d(>monstrated, 
and  has  every  year  l)ecome  more  a[)parent.  Taxation  being 
compulsory,  and  tlic  schools  fre(>,  even  those  at  first  opposed  to 
the  n(>w  order  of  things  soon  embraced  its  striking  advantages. 

In  provision  for  higher  education,  few  counti'ies  of  th(!  i)o[)U- 
lation  of  Nova  Scotia  are  so  well  supplied.  It  enjoys  tlu^ 
advantages  of  no  less  than  six  univ(n'sities  ;  ineluding  that  at 
Sackville,  l)eh)n£!i:in<r  iointlv  to  Xova  Scotia  and  New  Ih-uns- 
wick.  The  oldest  of  these  is  Kinix's  Colleire,  Windsor, 
founded  in  1788,  and  thus,  bv  manv  vears,  the  oldest  Protest- 
ant  collejic  in  the  Dominion,  As  Kinu's  C\)llefjc  excluded  all 
but  members  of  th(^  Church  of  England,  Dalhousio  (\)lle2:e 
was,  in  1820,  established  at  Halifax,  chielly  through  the  elforts 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  although  not  under  d(>nominational 
control.  It  was  su>stained  partly  from  the  "  Castine  Fund,"  — 
the  proceeds  of  the  capture  of  Castin(>,  in  Maine,  in  LSI  I, — 
and  partly  by  legislative  grants.  In  1838,  was  founded  Acadia 
College,  in  the  interest  of  the  l^aptist  denomination,  and,  two 
velars  later,  it  received  a  miiversity  charter.  In  1843,  the 
^\'esleyan  ]\Iethodists  of  flu;  maritime  provinces,  estal)lished  an 
,-ica4emy  at  jNlount  Allison,  Sackville,  N.  I>.,  which,  however, 
did  not  rec(>ive  university  powers  till  1<S()2.  Two  IJoman 
Catholic  CoUeges  were  also  established,  —  St.  Mary's,  at  Hali- 
fax, ir  1840,  and  St.  Francois  Xavier  College,  at  Antigonish, 
iiilS55.  All  of  thesti  institutions  receive  a  vearly  irrant  from 
tlie  ?<jgislature,  which  is  sup})lemented  by  fees  and  denomina- 
tional contributions.  * 

\n  187G  was  established,  by  an  Act  of  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture, the  ITniversity  of  Halifax.  It  takes  no  part  in  the  work 
of  teaching  ;  its  functions,  like  those  of  the  London  University, 
beiuijf  chieflv  to  hold  c>xaminations  in  arts,  law,  and  mculicine, 
:uid  to  confer  dcijnH's.  It  iu\  ites  the  affiliation  of  the  dcMiomi- 
national  colleges,  but  their  legislative*  grants  are  not  contingent 
(ipon  such  affiliation. 

*  In   IsyC),  tlio  inconio   of  tln'sti  six  (•(•llo^os,  was  !iii;{4,S»-21 :   oi"  thiis,  $10,800 
W!i8  granted  l)y  the  legislature. 
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The  rut  on  tlio  opposite  page  represents  tho  c'hy  of  Pfalifax 
as  seen  fro? a   the  citadel — a  stronj;  fortification  on  a  liill  back 
of  the  town.     The  view  down  tlie  harbour  is  one  of  command 
ing  beauty  and  maj:;nificenco. 

Klw  BuL-NswicK.     Tiio  logi.-?Uitin'')  of   New  Brimswiok,  Uta 
early  as  1823,  jjasscd  an  Act  cncounigir.g  the  ostahlishnu^nt  of 
pui'isli  schools.     Ten  years  later,   a  g;'ncr;il  Act  was    parsed 
granting  aid  to  the  extent  of  one  lunidred  and  sixty  pounds  in 
each  parish,  if  as  much  were  raised  by  Icjcal  clfort,— the  aggiv- 
^     ^  amount  being  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
Successive   acts    of  legislation    improved    the    character   ;nid 
organization,  and  increased  tlio  support  of  these  schools  till  the 
parish  allowance  reached  the  amount  of  six  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  a  year.     A  normal  and  model  school  were  established  at 
St.  John,  —  afterward  removed  to  Fredericton, — and  provin- 
cial and  county  superiniendcnts  of  public  instruction  appointed. 
Such  was  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system  that,  in  18G5, 
there  were  in  the  i)rovinco  nine  hundred  pchools  in  successful 
operation,  besides  fifty  superior  and  tkuumiinational  .schools. 
One  of  the  results  of  confederation  was  the  adoption,  in  1871, 
of  a  school  system  modeled  on  that  of  Ontario.     "We  have 
iilrcady  narrated  the  airitation  and  acrimonious  debate  which 
resulted  from  tbo  application  of  this  law  to  the  separate  sc-l.    >l3 
of  Kcw  Brunswick.     The  system  of  non-sectarijui  sch(  '  .•  was 
sustained  by  a  large  majority.     In  1875,  as  we  have  &een,  a 
serious  school-riot  took  place,  but  an  cfibrt  has  been  nii;*l.e  to 
remove  any  just  ground  of  discontent  wi' U  the  school  law,  froai 
which  the  best  results  may  be  anticipated. 

Tb.e  University  of  Xew  Brunswick,  originally  known  as 
King's  College,  was  founded  as  such  by  royal  charter  in  1828, 
and  only  assumed  its  present  name  in  18(>0.  Estalilished  us  a 
Church  of  Euiiland  institution,  it  was  considered  too  sectarian 
iuid  exclusive  in  its  character,  and  t'lo  several  attempts  made  to 
modify  it  failed  to  give  general  satisfaction.  In  the  legislative 
sessions  of  lS')8-r)0,  it  Avas  made  non-sectarian  in  character, 
and  eliciting  broader  sympathies  as  the  University  of  New 
Ih'unswick,  entered  upon  a  career  of  increased  efficiency  and 
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success.     The  origin  of  the   Siickvillc  eollejj^e  ^ve  luivo  already 
described.     It  enjoys  the  uniqnc  jK^sition  of  receiving  legisla- 
tive aid  from  ])otli  Nova   Seotia   and    New   lirnnswick.     TIk 
Presbyterians    have    also    a    college    at  Woodstock,    and    an 
academy  at  Chatham. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  Kl'AV  BKHNSWICK,  rRKDEKICTOX. 

Prince  Edwakd  Island.  On  the  first  distribution  of  lands 
by  lottery,  in  the  year  17(')7.  as  ])ef()ro  descril)ed,  thirty  acres 
were  reserved  in  each  township  for  a  schoolmaster.  The  legis- 
lature made  annual  grants  in  aid  of  education  from  as  earlv  as 
1?08,  but  they  were  meagre  in  amount  and  meagre  in  results. 
Enlightened  legislation  establish(>d  free  schools  in  1852,  and 
tho  acliool  grant  Avas  soon  raised  to  the  liberal  sum  of  twelve 
tlioi  sand  pounds  per  annum.  Since  the  period  of  confedera- 
tion 'he  sc'iool  system  has  been  greatly  developed  and 
improved,  and  the  popular  elections  have  declared  emphatically 
in  favor  of  non-sectarian  education. 

An  ac.idemy  for  higher  education  was  established  in  Char- 
lottetown  in  1^36,  and  a  normal  school  in   1856.     The  educa- 
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tional  i)yraiiiid  Avas  ooniplotcd  in  IHOl,  by  the  addition  oi'  the 
Prince  of  Wales  College,  a  memorial  of  the  vii^it  of  His  IJoyal 
Hiixlmess  the  previous  year. 

Manitoba.  A  school  system  of  ;i  liberal  character  Avas 
oriraiiized  ill  the  "prairie  province  "  in  the  tirst  session  of  its 
iirst  parliament  in  1871,  A  provincial  board  of  education  Avas 
constituted,  Avitli  two  superintendents,  — one  a  I*rotestant,  and 
the  other  a  Eoman  Catholic, — and  aided  bv  a  fj^rant  of  six 
thousand  dollars.  The  rapid  influx  of  j^opnlation,  hoAVCA^cr, 
demands  and  receives  increased  legislatiA^e  and  local  appropria- 
tions. The  Presbyterians,  ^lethodists,  Church  of  England, 
and  Roman  Catholics,  have  their  denominational  institutions ; 
and  already  a  Provincial  University  has  been  organized,  on  the 
model  of  Halifax  and  London  Universities,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  examinations,  and  ffiviuij  dcirrecs.  The  educational 
future  of  the  great  Xorth-Avest  is  full  of  promise. 

British  Columbia.  The  school  system  of  British  Colum1)ia 
was  organized  in  April,  1872,  and  Avas  modelled  largely  upon 
tluit  of  Ontario.  The  legislature  struck  a  liberal  key-note  by 
the  generous  vote  of  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  educ.i- 
tional  purposes.  This  is  designed  to  supersede  the  levying  of 
rates  by  school  trustees,  and  to  cover,  in  part  at  lea.st,  the  cost 
of  school  erections. 

Thus,  in  each  proAance  of  our  young  Dominion  \va\o,  been 
laid,  broad  and  deep,  in  their  public-school  systems  and  insti- 
tutions for  higher  learning,  tliG  foundations  of  national  great- 
ness and  prosperity.  The  universal  diffusion  of  the  elements 
of  education,  and  thc^  union  of  intellectual  culture  Avith  moral 
worth  ;  an  intelliijent  l(,ve  of  the  noble  coimtrv  Avhich  is  ours, 
and  an  earnest  endeaA^oUi  to  seek  its  hiijh  st  Avelfare  ;  a  fzcn- 
erous  love  of  liberty,  and  a  firm  resoh^e  to  maintain  the  s;df~ 
government  of  the  people  through  their  freely  cliosea  represen- 
tatives in  the  councils  of  the  country, — these  shall  be  the 
pledges  of  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  these  .shall  be  the 
corner-stone  of  our  national  greatness. 
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CHAPTER  LL 

VICE-ROYALTY  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE.* 

General  Elections,  Sept.  17,  1878 — New  Conservative  Government — Arrival  of 
Marquis  of  Lome  and  Princess  Louise — Dismissal  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Letellier — Protective  Tariff — New  Railway  Policy — National  Currency — Foreign 
Events,  IS^O— Session  of  1880— Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  Agent-Gcncral— Irish  Relief- 
Fishery  Award — Pacific  Railway  Syndicate — Debates  on  Terms  of  Contract — 
New  Syndicate  formed,  1881 — Its  offer  rejected — Census — Cabinet  Changes- 
Ontario  Legislation — The  Streams  Bill — Disputed  Boundary — Quebec  Legislation 
— Nova  Scotia — New  Brunswick — Manitoba— Foreign  Events,  1880-1881 — 
Ireland — Affghan  and  Boer  Wars — Dominion  Legislation,  1882 — General 
Election — Ontario — Manitoba— Foreign  Events. 

THE  GENERAL  elections  of  the  year  1878,  took  place  on 
the  seventeenth  of  September.  The  result  was  the  defeat 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Government  by  a  very  large  majority.  On 
the  sixteenth  of  October,  therefore,  the  Ministry  resigned.  It 
was  claimed  by  some  political  writers  that  the  Government 
should  have  immediately  convoked  Parliament,  to  receive 
from  it  the  verdict  of  public  opinion.  But  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  of  brmginfy  members  from  remote  constituencies, 
when  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  business  session  being  held, 
was  considered  by  the  Government  a  sufficient  justification  of 
the  course  which  they  adopted. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  Lord  Dufferin  called  upon  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald,  to  form  an  Administration.  This  he  succeeded 
in  doing,  and  on  the  18th  his  Cabinet  v/as  completed  as 
follows : — 


Hon.  .John  A.  Macdonald,  C.B., 
Hon.  Samuel  L.  Tilley,  O.B., 
Hon.  Charles  Tupper,  C.B., 
Hon.  J,  H.  Pope,        •        . 


,  Minister  of  Interior. 

.  Minister  of  Finance. 

.  Minister  of  Public  Workn, 

,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 


•  In  the  preparation  of  this  chapter,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
the  admirable  Annual  Registers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  years  1878, 
79,  '80,  '81,  by  Henry  J.  Morgan,  Esq. 
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President  of  the  Council. 

Minister  of  Justice. 

Postiniister  Gcni'ral. 

Minister  of  Militia  ami  Defence. 

Secretary  of  Stiito. 

Minister  of  Customs. 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisliorics. 

Minister  of  Inland  Ileveuue. 

Receiver-General. 

President  of  the  Senate. 


FTon.  John  O'Connor,  Q.C.,  • 

Hon.  Jamos  Macdonald,  Q.C.,  , 

Hon.  Hector  L.  Langovin,  C.B.,  . 
Hon.  L.  R.  F.  Masson,         , 

Hon.  James  0.  Aikens,        .  , 

Hon.  Mackenzie  Howell,        .  , 

Hon.  J.  C.   Pope,  .        ,  , 

Hon.  L.  F.  0.  Baby,     . 

Hon.  A.  Campbell,       ,        .  , 
Hon.  Jl.  D.  Wilniot,     . 

On  the  same  clay,  October  18th,  General  Sir  P.  L.  Maclougall, 
commanding  Her  Majesty's  Forces,  was  sworn  in  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Government  in  the  interim  between  the  departure 
of  Lord  DufFerin,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  The 
following  day  Lord  DufFerin  sailed  from  Quebec,  amid  the 
universal  rejxrets  of  the  people  o?  Canada.  No  Governor  had 
ever  so  endeared  himself  to  their  hearts,  or  shown  such  a  quick 
and  ready  sympathy  with  all  their  interests,. 

The  departure  from  England  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  and 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  was  delayed  till  after  the  arrival 
there  of  Lord  Dufferin.  They  sailed  with  tlieir  svbite,  on 
November  14th  in  the  Allan  Steamer  S  (.rmaiinn,  \v\\\q\\  had 
been  especially  fitted  up  with  .swinging  berths,  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  sea-sickness.  But  the  stormy  autumnal  weather  made 
the  voyage  anything  but  a  pleasant  one.  The  reception  at 
Halifax  of  the  Vice-regal  party,  was  inar-ked  by  the  most  loyal 
enthusiasm.  On  the  18th  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  EdinburLjh 
arrived  in  the  ironclad  Black  Prince,  and  thi  wliolo  North 
Atlantic  squadron,  making  a  magnificent  naval  display.  It  is 
a  curious  circumstance,  that  though  several  pilot  boats  were  on 
the  look-out  for  the  Sarmo'Man,  none  of  them  saw  her,  and 
Captain  Aird  had  to  bring  her  to  anchorage  himself.  Tlie 
ofBcial  landing  on  the  2.5th  of  November,  was  a  m.ost  brilliant 
ceremony,  and  was  accoraplirshed  amid  the  thunder  of  the  guns 
of  both  fort  and  fleet.  The  same  day  His  Excellency  took  the 
oath  of  ofliice.  The  progress  of  the  Vice-regal  party  to  Montreal 
and  Ottawa,  was  one  continued  ovation.  The  loyalty  of  the 
people  to  their  sovereign,  was  the  more  fervently  called  forth  by 
the  presence  of  the  Royal  Princess,  who  seemed  to  knit,  by  still 
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closer  bonds,   the    hearts  of   all   loyal   Canadians   with    the 
Motherland. 

The  reception  at  Montreal  was  exceedingly  magnificent,  the 
civic  arches,  decorations,  and  illuminations  being  of  a  bril- 
liancy unprecedented  in  Canada.  A  similar  welcome  awaited 
their  Excellencies  at  the  Capital  of  the  Dominion. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States 
in  London,  paid  on  beh.ilf  of  his  Government  the  $5,500,000 
awarded  by  the  Halifax  commission,  for  the  use,  by  United 
States  citizens,  of  the  fisheries  of  Canada,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1871.  On  the  13th  of  February 
1879.  the  recently  elected  Parliament  assembled  for  the  despatch 
of  business.  Dr.  J.  G.  Blanchet,  M.P.  for  Levis,  Que.,  was  nomin- 
ated as  Speaker,  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald ;  Mr.  Mackenzie,  aa 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  agreed  to  the  nomination,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  his  approval  of  the  British  system  of  retaining 
the  same  gentleman  as  Speaker,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
House. 

The  following  day  the  first  session  of  the  Fourth  Parliament 
of  Canada  was  opened  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  the  Princess 
Louise  also  being  present.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  conveyed 
the  thanks  of  the  Queen  to  the  people  of  Canada,  for  their  loyal 
reception  of  the  Royal  Princess.  His  Excellency  next  congratu- 
lated the  country  on  the  success  of  the  Canadian  exhibitors  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  the  previous  year.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  the  development  of  the  trade  of  Canada  with  France 
and  Spain,  and  their  respective  colonies,  and  to  the  measures 
about  to  be  taken  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Pacific 
Railway.  It  was  announced  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  arranged  for  the  payment  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
of  their  respective  shares  of  the  Fishery  Award,  The  most 
important  clause  of  the  speech,  however,  was  that  which  stated 
that  the  revenue  of  the  country  being  insuflScient  to  meet  the 
charges  against  it,  such  a  re-adjustment  of  the  tariff  would  be 
proposed  as  would,  it  was  expected,  restore  the  equilibrium 
between  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
and  encourage  the  various  industries  of  the  country. 
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Soon  aftor  the  opening  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Mousscau  niovcd 
a  resolution  declaring  that  the  dismissal,  by  the  Lioiitonant- 
Governor  of  Quebec,  of  the  DeBoucherville  Ministry,  in  March, 
187'S,  was,  under  the  ciicunistanccs,  unwise  and  subversive  of 
the  position  accorded  to  the  iidvisers  of  the  crown  since  the 
concession  of  the  principle  of  responsible  Government  to  the 
British  North  American  colonies.  This  resolution  was  in 
substance  the  .same  as  that  moved  by  Sir  John  A,  Macdonald, 
the  previous  session,  which  had  been  rejected  by  a  largo 
majority  of  the  House,  (see  page  685).  Mr.  Mackenzie 
deprecated  the  interference  of  the  Federal  authoiities  with  the 
Governments  of  the  several  provinces.  He  assorted  that  Ihe 
action  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Letellier,  had  been  endorsed  r.t 
the  polls,  by  the  people  of  Quebec.  At  the  Man\e  time  lie 
insisted  that  if  Parliament  took  any  action  it  ought  to  be 
initiated  by  tho  Government,  and  not  by  a  private  member. 
The  debate  on  the  question  was  very  animated,  lasting  for  three 
days,  when  Mr,  Mousseaua  resolution  was  carried  by  a  vote 
of  136  to  51. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  informed  the 
House  that  the  Governmeut  had  advised  His  Excellency,  the 
Govenor-General,  that  in  the  public  interest  it  wa.«  expedient 
that  Mr.  Letellier  should  be  removed  from  office  as  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Quebec.  The  Governor-General,  however,  desired, 
as  the  case  was  one  in  which  there  were  no  precedents  for  his 
guidance,  to  refer  the  whole  affair  to  the  Home  Government 
for  their  consideration  and  instructions.  The  Opposition 
contended  that  such  reference,  after  ministers  had  tendered 
their  advice,  was  unconstitutional.  But  the  ministers  assumed 
the  responsibility,  and  the  matter  was  accordingly  submitted  to 
the  Home  Authorities.  In  the  meanwhile  tho  Quebec  Assembly 
passed  an  address  to  the  Governor-General,  protesting  against 
what  it  considered  an  infringement  of  the  constitutional  righta 
of  that  province,  by  the  action  of  the  Dominion  Government. 
The  Home  Government,  without  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
the  expediency  of  removing  Lieutenant-Governor  Letellier, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
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Governor-General,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  to 
remove  him,  although  it  was  the  intention  of  the  British  North 
America  Act,  that  the  tenure  of  oflSce  should  be  for  the  full 
term  of  five  years,  unless  for  very  grave  cause.  The  Dominion 
Government  after  due  consideration,  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  their  advice,  and  on  the  25th  of  July,  Mr.  Letellier  was 
informed  that  he  was*  removed  from  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  on  the  ground  that  his 
"usefulness  as  such  was  goiiQ." 

This  act  caused  considerable  excitement.  A  mass  meeting  of 
four  thousand  persona  at  Quebec  protested  against  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Letellier.  The  agitation,  however,  soon  subsided  and 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Theodore  Robitaille,  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Quebec,  was  not  further  opposed. 

Great  as  was  the  interest  felt  in  the  Letellier  affair,  that  in 
the  financial  policy  of  the  Goverment  was  still  greater.  Early 
in  the  year  Mr.  Tilley,  the  Minister  of  Customs,  began  to  frame 
his  protective  fiscal  system.  He  received  the  suggestions  of 
numerous  deputations,  representing  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  Dominion,  with  the  design  of  making 
the  new  tariff  aid  the  development  of  tho»e  interests.  On  the 
14th  of  March  he  submitted  his  financial  statement  and  tariff 
resolutions  to  the  House.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  to  raise  an 
additional  revenue  irom  customs  of  $2,000,000.  In  doing  so  by 
incrc&sed  duties,  it  was  designed  to  make  the  tariff  discrimina- 
tive in  favour  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  provision  was  made  that  if 
the  United  States  repealed  their  duties  in  part  or  in  whole  upon 
the  products  of  Canada,  the  Dominion  would  be  prepared  to 
meet  such  action  with  equivalent  concessions.  In  pursuance 
of  his  policy  of  protecting  the  manufacturing  industries, 
Mr.  Tilley  proposed  to  select  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty  articles 
which  could  be  manufactured  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Cartwright,  the  late  Minister  of  Customs,  severely 
criticised  the  new  tariff,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  introduced  an 
amendment  challenging  the  whole  fiscal  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  contended  that  the  new  tariff  would  protect  manu- 
facturers only,  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  moneyed  classes 
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us  aofainst  the  mass  of  consumers,  and  that  it  would  create 
an  antagonism  between  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Empire 
and  that  of  Canada  that  might  lead  to  consequences  deeply  to 
be  deplored.  This  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  135 
to  53,  and  the  Supply  Bill,  on  the  14th  of  May,  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed.  The  new  tariff  elicited  some  severe 
criticism  from  manufacturers  in  England,  who  complained  that 
their  interests  were  injured.  Mr.  Bright,  the  great  advocate  of 
free  trade,  also  took  exception  to  its  protective  character.  But 
the  right  of  th<j  Dominion  to  adjust  its  fiscal  system  to  its  own 
necessities  was  fully  recognized. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  Dr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Tuppcr,  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  announced  the  Railway  policy  of  the  new 
Government  in  a  scries  of  resolutions.  It  was  proposed  that 
100,000,000  acres  of  land,  with  all  the  minerals  which  they  con- 
tained, should  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  constructing 
the  Canadian  Pacido  Railway;  that  said  lauds  be  vested  in 
commissioners  authorized  to  sell,  from  time  to  time,  any  por- 
tions of  said  land  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $2  per  acre,  and  invest 
the  proceeds  in  Government  securities  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  defrajring  the  cost  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  good  faith  with 
British  Columbia  by  the  construction  of  the  railway  in  that 
province  as  early  as  practicable.  To  give  effect  to  these  reso- 
lutions, land  regulations  were  issued,  and  contracts  were  let  for 
the  construction  of  the  road  from  Yale  to  Kamloops,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  seven  miles. 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  the  $5,500,000  Fishery  Award, 
paid  by  the  United  States  during  the  previous  year.  Dr.  Fortin, 
M.P.  for  Gaspe,  moved  a  resolution  that  the  amount  of  the 
award  accruing  to  Canada,  after  paying  the  share  due  to  New- 
foundland and  legitimate  expenses,  should  be  constituted  a 
special  fund,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  employed  in 
restoring  exhausted  fishing-grounds  and  developing  the  fisheries. 
This  motion  was  strongly  supported  by  the  members  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  but  the  session  closed  before  definite  action 
was  taken  in  the  matter. 
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The  immigration  of  Chinese  labourers  to  British  Columbia 
caused  a  good  deal  of  agitation  in  that  province.  To  alleviate 
what  was  considered  a  grievance,  the  Legislature  of  British 
Columbia  placed  a  tax  on  Chinese  immigrants  arriving  in  the 
country.  The  Act,  however,  was  disallowed  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  as  beyond  the  authority  of  the  Provincial 
Parliament.  A  petition  was,  subsequently,  received  from  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia  praying  that  the 
immigration  of  Chinese  labourers  might  be  prohibited.  The 
petition  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  the  committee  did  not  report  during  the  Session. 

On  April  28th  Mr.  Wallace,  M.P.  for  South  Norfolk,  intro- 
duced a  series  of  resolution  nn  favour  of  a  "National  Currency." 
They  provided  that  the  Government  alone  should  issue  money 
— either  coin  or  paper, — that  every  contract,  except  those 
already  made,  to  pay  in  gold  within  the  Dominion,  should  be 
illegal  and  not  enforceable  by  law,  together  \  ith  numerous 
other  provisions  giving  effect  to  the  resolutions.  He  argued  that 
gold  is  only  made  money  by  the  fiat  of  a  Government,  and  that 
paper  could  be  made  valuable  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  same 
process.  He  attributed  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  to 
its  large  issue  of  paper  money.  Mr.  Charlton,  M.P.  for  North 
Norfolk,  ably  criticised  this  erroneous  financial  theory,  and 
showed  that  instead  of  the  Government  being  able  to  make 
money,  it  only  placed  its  impress  on  money  in  circulation.  The 
discussion,  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  country, 
was  interrupted  before  Parliament  could  give  any  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  subject.  On  the  15th  of  May,  Parliament  was 
prorogued. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  English  and  Scotch  tenant- 
farmers  visited  Canada,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Government, 
and  travelled  extensively  through  the  country.  Their  published 
opinions  were  very  favourable  to  the  agricultural  capabilities 
of  the  Dominion,  especially  of  the  new  territories  of  the  North- 
West,  and  could  not  fail  to  greatly  encourage  immigration. 

The  dealings  of  the  Canadian  Government  with  the  Indians 
of  the  North-West  has  been  of  a  very  generous  character. 
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Liberal  reserves  of  land  were  retained  for  their  benefit,  and 
their  title  tc  the  rest  was  extinguished  by  treaties  before 
described,  which  secured  for  them  annual  presents  of  money, 
blankets,  agricultural  implements,  and  the  like,  and  also  the 
appointment  of  competent  persons  for  their  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. In  1876  a  large  number  of  Sioux  Indians,  from  the 
United  States,  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe  which,  under  the 
famous  warrior  Sitting  Bull,  had  fought  the  American  soldiers 
in  the  Black  Hills,  took  refuge  from  pursuit  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  border-line.  In  consequence  of  this  incursion,  as 
well  as  through  the  gradual  advance  of  civilization,  the  buffalo 
which  furnished  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  Indian  tribes  became 
very  scarce,  and  the  food  supply  threatened  to  fail.  The 
Canadian  Government  met  the  emergency  by  furnishing  supplies 
of  grain,  and  twenty  practical  farmers  were  selected  to  establish 
farms  of  instruction  on  the  Indian  Reserves.  In  the  meantime, 
most  of  Sitting  Bull's  followers  returned  to  their  own  side  of 
the  line,  and  relieved  the  Canadian  territory  of  their  unwelcome 
I  resence. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  Indian  tribes  represented  that  they 
had  not  been  as  liberally  dealt  with  as  the  tribes  on  the  east 
•'1e  of  the  Piocky  Mountains.  Commissioners  were,  therefore, 
appointed  for  securinjjj  to  them  similar  reserves,  rights,  and 
privileges,  who  succeeded  in  restoring  quiet  and  confidence  to 
those  Western  tribes. 

During  the  summer  of  1879,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  visited 
Great  Britain,  and  while  there  was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  being  the  only  Canadian  statesman  upon 
,/hom  the  honour  has  been  conferred. 

In  the  City  of  Quebec,  during  the  month  of  August,  a  serious 
outbreak  occurred  between  the  French  and  Irish  sections  of  the 
Ship-labourers'  Union,  in  which  two  men  were  killed  and 
several  wounded.  The  rioting  continued,  with  some  interrup- 
tion, for  four  days,  and  much  bitterness  of  feeling  continued 
for  some  time  longer  to  be  manifest. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  Legislature  met  on  the  9th 
of  January.    In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  it  was  announced 
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that  the  Privy  Council  had  confirmed  the  award  of  Messrs.  D.  L, 
Macpherson  and  J.  H.  Gray,  the  majority  of  the  arbitrators  on 
the  division  between  Ontario  and  Quebec  of  the  public  debt 
and  assetfi  of  the  late  Province  of  Canada.  From  this  award 
Mr.  Justice  Day,  representing  the  Province  of  Quebec,  had  dis- 
sented ;  hence  the  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council. 

In  consequence  of  the  elevation  to  the  Bench  of  Mr.  M.  C. 
Cameron,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature, Mr.  W.  R.  Meredith  was  selected  as  leader  in  his  place. 
Mr.  Wood's  financial  statement  showed  that  the  available  sur- 
plus of  the  Province  was  $4,531,326,  and  its  total  assets  were 
$5,842,748.  Among  the  Acts  passed  was  one  providing  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  t*»rritory  covered  by  the  award 
on  the  boundary  between  Ontario  and  Keewatin.  This  Act  was 
subsequently  disallowed  by  the  Governor-General  as  ultra  vires. 

On  the  11th  of  March  the  Legislature  was  dissolved,  and  on 
the  5th  of  June  a  new  election  took  place.  The  results  of  the 
election  showed  that  Mr.  Mowat's  Government  was  sustained 
by  a  large  majority. 

In  the  Quebec  Legislature,  on  the  27th  of  August,  the  Supply 
Bill  for  the  current  year  passed  the  Assembly,  but  was  subse- 
(juently  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council  till  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  should  select  new  advisors.  A  dead-lock  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature  consequently  occurred.  On  Oct. 
28th  the  Joly  Ministry  was  defeated,  on  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence, by  a  majorit,y  of  six.  Mr.  Joly  requested  a  dissolution 
of  the  House,  as  he  did  not  consider  the  vote  taken  as  expressing 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  electors.  As  the  Parliament  bad 
been  elected  only  eighteen  months  previously,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Robitaiile  declined  to  accede  to  this  request,  and  the 
Joly  Government  resigned.  Mr.  Chapleau,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  administration, 
which  by  the  31st  of  October  he  succeeded  in  doing.* 

♦  Premier  and  Minister  of  Pullic  Works,  Mr.  J.  A.  Chapleau,  Q.C. ; 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  L.  0.  Loranger  ;  Solicitor-Qeneral,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Lynch,  Q.C.i  Provincial  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Robinson  ;  Commissionair  of 
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In  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Da  vies'  Ministry  (Liberal) 
vroa  defeated  on  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  on  the  Gth  of 
March,  and  on  the  11th  a  new  Ministry  was  formed.*  The 
Legislature  was  almost  immediately  dissolved,  and  on  the  0th 
of  April  the  elections  took  place.  The  new  Government  was 
sustained  at  the  polls,  and  among  the  measures  int«'oduced  at 
an  early  session  of  the  Legislature  was  one  abolishing  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  except  vtrheie  the  debtor  was  convicted  of  fraud. 
A  Bill  to  abolish  the  Legislative  Council  failed  to  meet  the 
approval  of  that  body. 

In  the  other  provinces,  no  matters  especially  demanding 
remark  occurred  during  the  year  1879. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse,  the  second  daughter 
of  Queen  Victoria,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1878,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  her  lamented  father  the  Prince  Consort, 
caused  throughout  the  Dominion,  as  throughout  the  Empire, 
a  profound  sentiment  of  sorrow  and  of  sympathy  with  the 
bereaved  Sovereign  The  year  was  also  marked  by  the  close  of 
the  long  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.,  and  by  the  death  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  first  king  of  United  Italy. 

Much  public  interest  was  felt  throughout  the  Dominion  in 
the  progress  of  events  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Rus- 
sian armies  having  forced  the  passes  of  the  Lulkans,  captured 
Adrianople  and  appeared  before  ^he  gates  of  Constantinople. 
The  British  fleet  of  ironclads  passed  the  Dardenelles,  wlicn  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Great  Britain 
demanded  that  the  treaty  should  be  submitted  to  a  European 
Congress,  and  backed  up  her  demand  by  ordering  seven  thousand 
of  her  Indian  troops  to  Malta.  In  the  month  of  June  the 
Berlin  Conference  was  held,  and  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  was  maintained  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  A 
secret  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey  was  shortly 

Crown  Lands,  Mr.   E.  J.  Flynn,  Q.C.;  Provincial    Secretary,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Pucquet. 

*  Premier  and  Attorney-General,  W,  W.  Sullivan  ;  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  Donald  Ferguson  ;  Provincial  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Neil 
McLeod. 
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after  disclosed,  whereby  the  former  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  obligation  of  defending  the  Sultan 
should  Russia  attempt  to  annex  any  portion  of  Asiatic  TurKey. 
Cyprus  soon  proved,  however,  a  less  valuable  acquisition  than 
was  anticipated.  It  was  without  harbours  available  for  lar^e 
vessels,  the  climate  was  unhealthy,  and  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion of  affairs  was  great 

The  ill-will  of  Russia  was  soon  felt  in  her  ma'^hinations  to 
stir  up  Afghanistan  against  Great  Britain.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
determined  to  construct  between  that  country  and  British  India 
a  "  scientific  f ronti jr,"  that  could  be  defended  by  6,000  men, 
instead  of  one  which  required  100,000  men  to  defend.  The 
British  advanced  in  three  columns  into  Afghanistan,  and 
General  Roberts  out-manoeuvred  and  out-fought  in  a  brilliant 
manner  the  Afghan  army  sent  against  him.  The  Araeer,  Shere 
Ali,  fled  from  the  country  and  his  son,  Yakoob  Khan,  was  left 
at  the  head  of  i  ifFairs.  A  British  resident  embassy  was  received 
at  Cabul,  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  accompanied  by  too  weak 
an  escort,  and  iu  September,  1879,  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  and  the 
British  residents  were  set  upon  and  killed  by  an  Afghan  mob. 
General  Roberts  made  a  sudden  attack  on  Cabul  and  captured 
it  in  October,  but  another  and  more  formidable  insurrection 
compelled  him  to  abandon  it  in  December,  and  to  occupy  the 
neighbouring  stronghold  of  Shirpur,  while  awaiting  reinforce- 
ments. On  their  arrival  Cabul  was  again  occupied,  after  some 
severe  fighting,  by  the  British. 

The  year  1879  was  in  Great  Britain  one  of  severe  commercial 
depression.  An  unprecedentedly  wet  summer  was  followed  by 
i\  bad  harvest.  Manufacturing  industries  were  also  greatly 
depressed. 

In  South  Africa  serious  disasters  befell  the  British  arms.  A 
demand  had  been  made  on  the  Zulu  chief  Cetewayo,  for  apology 
and  indemnity  in  consequence  of  tho  forcible  recapture  of  two 
Zulu  women,  the  wives  of  chiefs,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
British  territory.  His  answer  being  deemed  unsatisfactory. 
Lord  Chelmsford  with  16,000  troops  invaded  the  Zulu  territory. 
On  the  22nd  of  January,  1879,  an  English  regiment  was  aur- 
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prised,  entrapp'id,  and  cut  to  pieces  at  Isandula.  For  a  time 
the  colony  of  Natal  seemed  in  danger,  but  the  gallant  stand 
made  by  a  handful  of  British  troops  at  Rorke's  Drift,  went  far 
to  retrieve  the  disaster.  Additional  troops  were  hurried  out 
from  En<5land.  A  costly  campaign  of  over  si '.  months  ensued. 
At  length  Cetewnyo's  stronghold  was  approached,  and  by  the 
decisive  battle  of  Ulundi  Lord  Chelmsford  achieved  a  complete 
success.  Cetewayo  was  captured,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  on 
his  arrival  found  the  wiovk  oi  conquest  nearly  complete.  One 
result  of  the  war  was  direct  telegraphic  communication  between 
England  and  the  Cape.  Another  will  probably  be  the  federation 
of  the  South  African  colonies. 

Among  the  disastrous  incidents  of  the  war  was  the  death  of 
tlie  French  Prince  Imperial,  who  had  volunteered  to  serve  on 
the  staflf  of  the  British  army.  Suddenly  attacked  by  a  band  of 
Zulus,  he  was  shot  to  death  with  assegais.  His  early  death 
shattered  the  last  hopes  of  the  Buonapartists,  but  apart  from 
political  considerations  excited  profound  sympathy  with  the 
twice-bereaved  ex-Empress  Eujjenie.  His  remains  were  brought 
to  England  for  burial,  but  the  proposal  to  erect  in  Westminster 
Abbey  a  vnonument  to  his  memory  was  abandoned  as  having  a 
political  significance  offensive  to  a  friendly  neighbouring 
nation — the  French  Republic 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1880,  the  Second  Session  of  the 
1880.  Fourth  Parliament  of  Canada  was  opened  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Marquis  of  Lome.*  Among  the  subjects  referred  to 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  were  the  prevailing  distress  in 

*  Early  in  the  year  the  following  Cabinet  changes  took  place.  The  Hon. 
L.  R.  Masson,  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  resigned  the  position  of  Minister 
of  Mililia,  and  accepted  the  less  onerous  office  of  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  The  Hon.  John  O'Connor,  President  of  the  Council,  became 
Postmaster-General;  and  the  Hon.  Alexander  Campbell,  Postmaster- 
General,  accepted  the  office  of  Minister  of  Militia,  On  February  6th^ 
Lieut-Governor  Chandler,  of  New  Brunswick,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Hon,  R.  D.  Wilmot,  Speaker  of  the  Senate.  The  Hon.  D.  L.  Macpher- 
Bon  became  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
Mr.  John  Boyd,  of  St.  John,  was  called  to  the  Senate  in  the  place  of  Mr, 
Wilmot. 
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Ireland,  the  increased  immigration  to  the  country,  the  prof^roas 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  development  of  the 
varied  industries  of  the  Dominion.  Among  the  topics  of  legis- 
lation recommended  were  Civil  Service  Reform,  Consolidation 
of  Inland  Revenue  Laws,  and  amendments  to  Acts  relating  to 
Dominion  Lands,  Public  Works,  Mounted  Police,  and  Indians 
of  the  North-West ;  also  the  appointment  of  a  resident  repre- 
sentative of  Canada  in  London. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  discussing  the 
Address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  complained  of 
the  meagreness  of  the  Ministerial  programme,  and  questioned 
the  statement  that  the  effect  of  the  new  tariff  had  been  satis- 
factory. No  amendment,  however,  was  offered,  and  the  Address 
after  a  short  discussion  was  carried. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Sir  L.  Tilley,  Minister  of  Finance,  made 
his  Budget  Speech.  He  defended  the  National  Policy,  and 
maintained  that  it  had  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  improved  its  credit  in  England,  and  discriminated  in  favour 
of  the  mother  country  and  against  the  United  States.  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright  strongly  condemned  the  National  Policy 
as  enhancing  the  cost  of  living  and  causing  large  numbers  of 
persons  to  seek  employment  in  the  United  States.  The  debate 
was  long  and  acrimonious,  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  was 
keenly  criticised,  but  the  Opposition  did  not  offer  any  amend- 
ment on  the  subject. 

The  Dominion  Government  having  taken  no  steps  to  ratify 
the  award  given  by  the  arbitrators  on  the  boundary  between 
the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  unorganized  territory  of  the 
North-West,  the  Ontcrio  Legislature  passed  an  Act  ratifying 
that  award,  and  providing  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
territory  given  by  it  to  the  Province  of  Ontario.  On  the  22  nd  of 
March,  1880,  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  disallowed 
this  Act  as  being  ultra  'vires.  Mr.  Mills  introduced  a  Eill  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament  to  ratify  the  award,  but  it  failed  to 
reach  a  second  reading.  The  Hon.  James  McDonald,  Minister 
of  Justice,  introduced  an  Act,  which  was  duly  passed,  providing 
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that  persons  charged  with  crime  might  be  tried  and  imprisoned 
in  either  Ontario  or  Manitoba. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  Mr.  Mackenzie  moved  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Government  for  advising  the  reference  of  the 
Letellier  case  to  Her  Majesty's  advisers  in  England,  as  subver- 
sive of  the  principles  of  Responsible  Government  granted  to 
Canada.  After  a  brief  debate  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
119  to  49 

Two    days    later,  Sir    John    A.   Macdonald    explained    to 
the  House  certain  negotiations  which  had  taken  place  with  the 
Impel.  .1  Government  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  a 
resident  representative  in  London  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
It  was  urged  that  Canada  had  "  become  trustee  for  the  Empire 
at  large  of  half  the  continent  of  North  America,"  and  that  it 
was,  therefore,  "eminently  desirable  to  provide  for  the  fullest 
and  mc3t  frank  interchange  of  views  with  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  thorough  appreciation  of  the  policy  of 
Canada  on  all  points  of  general  interest."    Sir  L.  Tilley  stated 
that  the  Commissioner  would  save  a  large  sum  of  money  paid 
to  banking  agents,  by  taking  charge  of  the  financial  interests 
of  the  Dominion.     Mr.  Blake  opposed  the  appointment  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  a  diminution  of  the  control  of  the 
people  of  Canada  over  their  own  affairs,  **  by  giving  an  increased 
power  and  facility  to  our  Executive  of  confidential  communica- 
tion with  the  Colonial  Office,  to  be  carried  on  byan  agent  perma- 
nently resident  in  England,  and  under  the  shadow  and  influence 
of  the  Colonial  Office."    Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  said  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  need  not  fear  that  the  accent  would  be 
able  to  commit  the  country  by  his  individual  action.    Canada 
was  now  "  assuming  the  position  of  an  auxiliary  kingdom  of 
the  Empire,"  and  should  have  an  Agent-General  at  the  heart  of 
the  Empire.    The  appointment  of  a  High  Commissioner  for 
Canada,  with  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  and  $4,000  for  a  resi- 
dence, passed  the  House,  and  Sir  A.  T.  Gait  was  gazetted  as 
such  High  Commissioner. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased 
wife's  sister  attracted  much  interest,  and  was  the  cause  of  much 
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discussion  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  House.  Up  to  ISH,) 
Buch  marringos  were  not  void  de  jure  in  Kngland,  but  merely 
voidable  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  In  that  year,  however. 
an  Act  was  passed  which,  while  declaring  that  all  such  marriages 
as  had  taken  place  up  to  that  time  should  be  legalized,  dcclarcil 
that  any  such  marriage  taking  place  after  that  time 
should  be  absolutely  void.  Nine  times  a  liill  repealing  tlio 
Act  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  only  to  be  thrown  out 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  often  by  a  very  narrow  majority.  In 
Canada,  the  old  law  generally  obtained,  except  in  Quebec  where 
such  marriages  were  forbidden  by  the  Civil  Code.  In  order  to 
legalize  Huch  marriages  Mr.  Girouard,  M.P.  for  Jacques  Cartier 
introduced  a  Bill  which,  after  several  amendments,  took  this 
form  :  "  1.  Marriage  betweau  a  man  and  a  sister  of  his  deceased 
wife,  or  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother,  shall  be  legal.  2.  All 
such  marriages  heretofore  contracted,  the  parties  whereto  are 
living  as  husband  and  wife  at  the  time  of  passage  of  this  Act 
shall  be  held  to  have  been  legally  contracted."  The  Bill  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  very  large  majority,  but  was  thrown 
out  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  33  to  31. 

The  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  consequent  on  the 
failure  of  the  crops,  excited  much  sympathy  throughout  Canada. 
Relief  Committees  were  formed  in  almost  every  town,  and 
large  sums  of  money  and  large  quantities  of  provisions  were 
collected  and  sent  to  the  suffering  people.  The  Canadian  Par- 
liament voted  a  generous  grant  of  $100,000  for  the  same  purpose. 
While  part  of  this  sum  was  devoted  to  immediate  relief,  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  expended  in  supplying  fishing-tackle, 
boats,  and  other  means  of  permanent  relief.  The  Ontario 
Legislature  also  voted  $20,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
$130,000  in  addition  was  contributed  in  voluntary  subscriptions 

We  have  seen  (p.  611)  that  for  the  construction  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  100,000,000  acres  of  land  had  been 
set  apart  to  be  vested  in  a  Commission,  on  which  the  Imperial 
Government  was  to  be  represented,  and  that  the  co-operation  of 
the  Home  Government,  either  by  guarantee  or  othervvise,  was 
to  be  sought  for  the  construction  of  the  road.     The  Canadian 
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Government  purchased  the  larj^e  amount  of  30,000  tons  of  steel 
rails  at  what  wore  considered  very  advantacjoous  rates,  but 
failed  to  receive  any  guaratitco  from  the  Home  Government, 
although  obtaining  large  loans  on  favourable  terms  without 
such  guarantee. 

With  reference  to  the  disposal  of  Dominion  lands  in  the 
North-West,  Mr.  Charlton  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  con- 
demning the  Government  policy  as  giving  undue  opportunity 
to  capitalists  to  obtain  and  hold  large  areas  for  speculative 
purposes,  and  providing  that  such  lands  be  sold  to  actual 
settlers  only.  The  House,  however,  by  a  vote  of  120  to  40, 
endorsed  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

On  April  15th,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Minister  of  Railways, 
made  his  annual  statement  respecting  the  construction  of  the 
Pacific  Railway.  Mr.  Blake  moved  a  resolution  that  "  the  public 
interests  require  that  the  work  of  constructing  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way in  British  Columbia  should  be  postponed."  He  described 
the  j)ortion  of  the  road  proposed  to  be  placed  under  contract  in 
that  country  as  a  road  that  "  begins  nowhere,  ends  nowhere, 
and  will  serve  no  earthly  purpose."  He  criticised  the  entire 
policy  of  building  the  road,  and  urged  that  its  construction 
should  be  undertaken  only  as  the  country  could  afford  the 
enormous  expense.  After  several  days'  debate  the  resolution 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  131  to  49. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  distribution  of  the  Fishery 
Award,  adjudicated  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland  by  the  Hali- 
fax Commission,  was  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in 
the  parliamentary  session  of  1879.  Newfoundland,  being  a 
separate  colony, received  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  money.and  it  was 
claimed  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  that  although  a  part  of  the 
Dominion  at  the  time  the  award  was  given,  she  was  equally 
with  Newfoundland  an  independent  party  to  the  Washington 
Treaty,  and  so  entitled  to  a  shares  of  the  award  commensurate 
with  the  amount  of  her  interest  in  the  fisheries  involved  in  the 
treaty.  On  similar  grounds,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
also  laid  claim  to  a  similar  share  in  the  award.  The  same 
claims  were  urged  in  the  Parliament  of  1880,  and  were  strongly 
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maintained  by  representatives  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  a 
resolution  was  introduced  providing  for  "  an  appropriation  of 
the  award  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  the  full  benefit  of  the  said  Fishery  Award, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  privileges  conceded  upon  the 
coasts  and  in  the  waters  of  those  provinces." 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  while  admitting  that  the  Maritime 
Pi'ovinces  were  entitled  to  a  fair  consideration  of  their  claim, 
denied  that  they  were  entitled  to  any  special  appropriation  of 
the  Fishery  Award.  He  held  that  the  coasts  of  the  country 
belonged  to  the  whole  country,  and  as  the  whole  country  was 
taxed  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries,  maintenance  of  lights, 
etc.,  the  portion  of  the  award  paid  over  to  Canada  constitu- 
tionally and  of  right  belonged  to  the  Dominion  of  Cmada.  He 
moved  an  amendm'^nt  to  the  resolution  to  that  efl>  cb,  which, 
after  a  lengthened  discussion  of  the  subject,  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  12G  to  30. 

During  the  session,  Mr.  Blake  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  more 
effectual  prevention  of  crime.  It  pro^'ided  that  long  terms  of 
disciplinary  imprisonment  should  follov  repeated  convictions, 
that  a  register  of  convicted  criminals  should  be  kept  in  each 
province,  that  the  Governor-in-Council  might  authorize  the 
photographing  of  convicts,  and  that  on  repeated  convictions  the 
Court  might  order  police-supervision  for  a  certain  period  of 
years — the  convict  being  required  to  report  himself  monthly  to 
the  police  authorities  of  the  district  wherein  he  should  reside. 
The  Bill  was  strongly  opposed  as  being  unsuited  to  the  condition 
of  Canada,  where  there  was  no  "  criminal  class,"  in  the  same 
sense  as  there  was  in  densely  populated  countries.  The  Bill 
received,  on  a  division  of  the  House,  the  six  months'  hoist. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  Mr.  Mackenzie  rose  in  his  place  and 
stated  that  be  formally  withdrew  from  the  position  of  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  and  that  from  thenceforth  he  would  speak 
and  act  for  no  person  but  himself.  Mr.  Blake,  at  the  request  of 
his  political  friends,  afterwards  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
Opposition.  On  the  7th  of  May,  Parliament  was  prorogued  by 
His  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
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The  death  of  the  Hon.  George  Brown,  May  9th,  1881, 
from  wounds  received  from  a  drunken  assassin,  caused  the  pro- 
found(  o  sympathy  throughout  the  entire  community.  The 
wretched  culprit  afterward  expiated  his  offence  on  the  gallows. 
The  Hon.  Luther  H.  Holton  also  passed  away  with  awful 
suddenness  during  the  sessions  of  Parliament 

During  the  parliamentary  session  of  1878,  Mr.  David  Mills, 
then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions, 
on  which  to  found  an  address  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  for  the 
annexation  to  Canada  of  "  all  the  British  territories  in  North 
America,  and  the  islands  adjacent  to  such  territories,  not  included 
in  the  Dominion  (except  Newfoundland,  and  its  dependencies)." 
On  July  31st,  1880,  an  order  was  passed  in  the  English 
Privy  Council  complying  with  that  request,  and  on  the  1st  of 
September  the  important  territories  and  islands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hudson  Bay,  with  their  valuable  mineral  resources, 
were  formally  annexed  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  at  a  political  pic-nic  held  at  Bath, 
Ontario,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  for  the  first  time  announced 
that  his  Government  was  contemplating  the  abandonment  of 
the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  as  a  public 
work,  and  was  negotiating  with  a  number  of  capitalists  for  its 
construction  by  private  contract.  This,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  original  policy  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  Administra- 
tion during  its  previous  tenure  o£  office.  The  same  policy  '.vis 
also  accepted  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  on  his  assumption  of  office, 
although  he  took  power,  under  the  Canada  Pacific  Act  of  1874, 
to  construct  the  road  as  a  public  work,  should  it  be  found  im- 
practicable to  get  any  company  to  undertake  the  task.  This 
proving  to  be  the  case,  the  construction  of  the  road  as  a  Govern- 
ment work  was  begun  by  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Administration,  and 
continued  under  that  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  Under  both 
Administrations,  however,  charges  of  fraud  in  the  manner  of 
letting  contracts  were  freely  made,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the 
construction  of  the  road  as  a  public  work  would  prove  much 
more  expensive  than  if  done  by  a  private  company ;  and  that 
the  undeitaking  was  too  vast  and  important  to  remain  in  the 
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arena  of  politics,  with  the  opportunities  of  patronage  and  influ- 
ence which  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  the 
day. 

In  the  month  of  July,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  and  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Pope  proceeded  to  England  to  con- 
duct negotiations  for  the  construction  of  the  Railway,  and,  on 
the  16th  of  September,  it  was  publicly  announced  that  a  con- 
tract had  been  made  with  capitalists  of  London,  Paris,  and 
America  for  that  purpose — the  contract  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Parliament. 

The  Ministers  returned  forthwith  to  Ottawa  and,  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  it  was  announced  that  the  contract  had  been  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  company,  known  as  the  Pacific 
Railway  Syndicate.  It  was  felt  that  no  time  should  be  lost  iii 
laying  before  the  country  the  details  of  the  contract.  Parlia- 
ment was,  therefore,  summoned  to  meet  on  the  9th  of  December. 
On  that  day,  accordingly,  the  Third  Session  of  the  Fourth 
Parliament  of  Canada  was  opened  by  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. The  Speech  from  the  Throne  referred  to  the 
completion  of  the  contract,  and  invited  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment to  its  "  early  and  earnest  consideration."  It  announced 
also  the  presentation  to  Canada,  by  the  Home  Government,  of 
Her  Majesty's  steam-corvette  Gharyhdia,  to  be  used  as  a  training 
ship.*  The  failure  of  the  food  supply  of  the  Indians  of  the 
North- West,  and  the  success  of  the  tariff  in  promoting  manu- 
factures and  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Dominion  was  also 
alluded  to  in  the  Address. 

Mr.  Blake,  in  reviewing  the  speech,  complained  "that  the 
Government  took  most  of  the  credit  to  themselves  for  the 
bountiful  harvest,  and  allowed  very  little  to  Providence."  He 
criticised  the  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff  in  promoting 
manufactures,  and  expressed  the  view  that  no  delay  should 
have  taken  place  in  making  known  to  the  public  the  terms  of 
the  Pacific  Railway  contract. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  the  text  of  the  contract  was  pre- 

•  The  Charyhdis  being  found  too  unwieldly  for  a  training- ship,  was 
returned  to  the  Imperial  Qovemment,  October,  1882. 


'onted  to  the  House*    Tt.    •      . 

T"Pper,  Minister  of  Kailwl'^att!  «^^"'^  ^°''-  f"'-'- 
Melntyre,  of  Montreal;  Jolms'l^   °1       '''""'  »"''  I'"™'"' 
Angus  and  Ja^es  J.  hIiI    of^tr^  °*^'=''  ^ork;  R.  B 
"orton,  Ro,,e  &  cb,  London   p^\^""''  P"  «^<"-g»  Stephen 

Co   of  Pa,,-,,  France  ptpD'upt""';  I^"'  '''""'•  «-"'='>& 
A-monry  its  chief  •  Gfrenfell. 

Company  should  receClltid?"  ''^  ''"'"'^'■"S=  "'at  the 
of  25,000,000  acres  of  land    that^- '    "'°"7  "^  «2^.000.000  and 
Company  should  construct,  equb  Z^fT-'"''''""'  "'^''^^o''.  «« 
across  the  continent,  which  sS'iT     '*'"'  ""''  °P"'"e  a  road 
Union  Pacific  Railway  at  tL°        !  "^  *"  ">^  ''^n^ard  of  the 
'J'^ins  over  fr„»  tl^G  tn^nltT ''"" ''•^' --'-'" 
^'■■cady  built.    The  Governme„r„f      '  P""""'  °f  «'<>  road 
for  road-bed  of  railway  forn""  «''?''''  "•«  '"nd  required 
«  such  ]aud  should  be  AstdTn'r'A' """''•  *-'°'of« 
;antedr,rmission  to  import  ;l'°,''':  ^r™"^"*-    "  "^o 
for  he  construction  of  the  ^ad     ?^,''"'^' ""  °«"^™b  required 
n  alternate  sections  of  640^,!;  J  1'  '^f "'  "^  '"»''  '^^  'o  be 
four  miles  on  each  side  of  tie  ^Mw  '  "^'^f'"^  '"'*  "^^'y- 
0    or  conditions  and  provi   o„s   buTIi    ^'^  "°"  """>--- 
«'e  principal  ones.  "  ""'  "'»  a^ove-mentioned  arc. 

Mr.  Itfaclcende  moved  that  all  n 
he  construction  of  the  road  li   ^T"  ^'"^  oOirs.  concernin.. 

fl.!     \^    ^  *^'"^ed  the  Bous7it,,^'''''^S^  *hem  to  the 

resolutions  submitted  b;  Sir  ChXt  "'  ''^  *•''"-'-''  -f  the 
«eros  of  land  and  $25,00(^00  for  Tl     ''''"' «"™''"S  25.000.000 
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time  to  learn  the  opinions  of  their  constituents  on  this  important 
subject. 

The  Govemment,  ho wrever,  claimed  the  rif^ht  to  at  once  lay 
before  the  House  the  reasons  for  undertaking  the  responsiliility 
of  submitting  so  vast  and  important  a  measure.  Mr.  Blake's 
motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  51  to  104. 

In  the  debate  on  the  resolutions,  Sir  Charles  Tuppcr  traced 
the  history  of  the  road  from  the  beginning,  and  contended  lli.it 
the  conditions  of  the  contract  were  such  as  would  secure  the 
most  speedy  completion  of  the  road,  the  excellence  of  its  con- 
struction, the  efficiency  of  its  maintenance,  the  rapid  settlement 
of  the  North-West,  and  the  general  development  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Blake,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  entertained  the  conviction 
that  the  measure  was  not  merely  dangerous  but  ruinous  to  the 
country.  He  contended  that  the  contractors  were  given  the 
pick  of  the  best  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  railway; 
that  its  value  was  much  greater  than  that  which  the  Gove  nnent 
had  placed  upon  it ;  that  the  standard  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way was  much  too  low ;  that  the  security  of  $1,000,000  deposited 
by  the  Syndicate  was  quite  inadequate  in  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  involved  ;  and  that  the  exemption  of  the 
lands  from  taxation  for  twenty  years  had  a  tendency  to  lock  it 
up  in  the  hands  of  speculators.  He  considered  the  contract 
worthy  only  the  rejection  of  the  House,  and  accused  the  Govern- 
ment of  "  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  a  too- 
confiding  people  had  conferred  upon  it  to  betray  their  most 
vital  and  material  interests." 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Messrs.  Langevin,  McLennan, 
Ives,  and  Cimon  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Government  resolu- 
tions ;  and  Sir  R  J.  Cartwright,  and  Messrs.  Laurier,  Fiset,  and 
Anglin  spoke  strongly  against  them.  On  the  23rd  of  December 
the  House  adjourned  till  January  4th,  1881. 

During  the  Christmas  recess,  the  subject  was  much  discussed 
in  public  meetings,  held  by  supporters  or  opponents  of  the 
Government,  in  almost  every  constituency  in  Ontario,  and  in  a 
few  in  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provincea  In  the  Province  of 
Quebec  the  terms  of   the  contract  seem   to  have  met  with 
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gCTK^ral  approval,  bub  in  the  West  they  were  often  condemned, 
and  much  energy  was  exhibited  in  petitioning  against  their 
ratification  by  the  House.* 

On  the  4th  of  January,  the  House  re-assembled,  and  the 
1881.  Government  resolutions  were  accorded  precedence  of  dis- 
cussion till  they  were  finally  carried.f 

On  the  7th  of  January,  it  was  announced  in  the  Ottawa  cor- 
respondence of  a  western  paper  that  a  new  Syndicate  was  being 
formed  which  would  offer  to  build  the  road  for  a  much  less 
subsidy  than  was  granted  by  the  contract  before  the  House- 
On  the  15th  of  January,  the  offer  was  formally  made  to  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  Minister  of  Railways,  and  on  Monday  the 
17th,  he  submitted  it  to  Parliament.  Its  terms  were  as  follows : 
The  subsidy  asked  was  $22,000,000  and  22,000,000  acres  of  land. 
The  new  Syndicate  asked  no  exemption  from  duty  on  materials 
used  in  constructing  the  road,  nor  from  municipal  or  Dominion 
taxation  on  railway  property,  or  capital  stock,  or  on  railway 
lands.  It  asked  no  special  privileges  with  respect  to  building 
branch  lines,  and  it  gave  the  Government  the  option  of  post- 
poning the  construction  of  the  less  remunerative  parts  of  the 
line,  or  of  assuming  possession  of  the  whole  line,  or  any  part  of 
it,  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  by  arbitration.    It  was  claimed 

•  Before  the  Bill  finally  passed,  Ontario  had  sent  in  256  petitions,  with 
19,908  signatures  ;  Prince  Edward  Island  1,  with  4,400  signatures ;  Quebec 
3,  with  8,430  signatures ;  New  Brunswick  1,  with  1,824  signatures,  and 
Nova  Scotia  5,  with  351  signatures. 

t  During  the  later  part  of  1880  several  changes  of  portfolios  took  place, 
and  at  the  opening  of  Parfinment  the  following  wa?  the  constitution  cf  the 
Cabinet : — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  K.C.  B.,  Minister  of  the  Interior 
(Prime  Minister);  Sir  S.  L.  Tilley,  K.C.M.Q.,  C.B.,  Minister  of  Finance; 
Sir  Alex.  Oampboll,  K.C.M.Q.,  Postmaster-General:  Hon.  H,  L.  Langevin, 
C.B.,  Minister  of  Public  Works  ;  Hon.  J.  Aikins,  Mi  ..ster  of  Inland  Revenue; 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  K.O.M.G.,  0  B.,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals  ;  Hon. 
J.  H.  Pope,  Minister  of  Agriculture  ;  Hon.  John  O'Connor,  Secretary  of 
State  ;  Hon.  James  Macdonald,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  Hon.  J.  C.  Pope, 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fishery  ;  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms ;  Hon.  D.  L.  Macpherson,  Speaker  of  the  Senate  ;  Hon.  J.  P.  R.  A. 
Curon,  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence ;  Hon.  J.  A.  Mousseau,  President  of 
the  Privy  CounciL 
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that  the  Company  was  a  Canadian,  or  "  National "  one,  and 
that  it  sought  no  monopoly  of  the  tralHc  of  the  North-West, 
such  as  was  granted  in  the  charter  before  the  House.* 

On  the  c^ay  that  the  new  ofFer  vms  submitted  to  the  House,  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  made  it  the  object  ot'  a  vigorous  attack. 
He  characterized  it  as  "  a  farc(5 — ccncoctcd  in  Ottawa  as  a 
political  engine,"  as  a  "  bogus  tender,"  and  as  a  "  disengcnuous 
and  discreditable  political  plot."  He  declared  that  his  Govcun- 
ment  would  stand  or  fall  by  th9  contract  it  had  made. 

Mr.  Blake  defended  the  offer  of  the  new  Syndicate,  main- 
taining that  it  was  made  in  good  faith  by  the  "  strongest  com- 
bination ever  witnessed  of  Canadian  capitalists."  He  contended 
that  it  was  more  advantageous  by  $13,500,000  than  the  previous 
offer.  He  moved,  in  amendment  to  the  Government  resolutions. 
a  scries  of  clauses  reciting  the  history  of  the  two  offers, 
exhibiting  the  superior  advantages  of  the  second,  and  declaring 
*'  that  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  that  the  contract,  according 
to  the  terms  of  which  the  $25,000,000  and  25,000,000  acres  are 
proposed  to  be  granted,  should  be  legalized." 

The  debate  on  this  amendment  was  continued  durinjj  six 
days,  and  at  last,  at  five  o'cloclj:  in  the  morning  of  January  2Cth, 
the  amendment  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  5  i  to  140. 

The  Opposition  offered  twenty-four  specific  amendments  to 
the  Government  resolutions,  but  they  were  all  voted  down 
by  large  majorities.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th,  after  the  House  had  been  in  session  for  twelve  consecutive 
hours,  the  main  motion,  that  the  resolutions  be  read  a  second 
time,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  108  to  46.  The  Bill  passed  its 
second  and  third  readings  by  similar  large  majorities.    In  the 

♦  The  following  are  the  signatures  appended  to  this  contract :  W.  P.  How- 
land,  A.  R.  McMaster,  H.  11.  Cook,  Peleg  Rowland,  Toronto ;  Wm.  Hendrie, 
John  Proctor,  John  Stuart,  A.  T.  Wood,  Hamilton  ;  Allan  Qilmour,  James 
MacLaren,  Ottawa ;  John  "Walker,  D.  McFee,  London  ;  P.  S.  Stevenson, 
Montreal :  John  Cai.  uthers,  Kingston  ;  Q.  A.  Cox,  Peterboro' ;  A  W.  Ross, 
Winnipeg  ;  P.  Larkin,  St.  Catharines  ;  K.  Chisholm,  Brampton  ;  Alexander 
oibson,  Fredericton  ;  Wm.  D.  Lovett  &  Co.,  Yarmouth  ;  Bamett  &  McKay, 
Renfrew.  Ip  proof  of  its  financil  ability  and  good  faith,  the  new  Syndicate 
deposited  in  chartered  banks  of  the  Dominion  the  Bum  of  $1,400,000. 


Senate,  numerous  amon.i        .  "^^ 

Viovernor-Qeneral  gave  t  ,0  ift"""^"  ^''^  Excellency  the 
«V  acroa,  the  continent  ^''"'"^*'  S''^"'  """onal  h.Vh- 

ff^puTXlTS  t  t:r  ""'^^  """'»  --^  ^""let 
th^  Government  and  of  the  c  ttr'.T"""  """"^'ion^of 
tion  of  revenue  and  exnenrlih      ?*  ,  '"'^'"^<='''=o  to  the  equaliza 
»«eipated  a  surplus  fLihe"?'    ^^  ''"""  f"l'y.ealiJd     hJ 
notwithstanding  an  increased  .v^'"' °'  "ver  «2,000  000 
gfoat  public  works  of  the  1    ??•="''"<"■«  demanded   by  2 
'•0  tariff  had  great?;  s  •  „u  att^V  ""^  "''»  "-ntained  t la 
d.^e..n„i„atod  in  favour  o   Gr  ftll"""*'  T''''''"-.   "nd     Id 
States^  Urcat  Butam  and  against  the  United 

--p^rl^f::Z^  'M  the  increased  revenue 

secured  ^  '"^  '"Ser  returns   would    havl    b  1 

OnthcIIthof  MarpI,  «;    t  i 
providing  f„..  the  e.ten'io;  of  t"hf  b!""," "'"  ""^'''-'^ "  »„ 
of  Manitoba.    The  bill  defined  t    '""""^''"««  of  the  Province 
;ne  drawn  due  north  fro!  w,  tVo"      *  '"""'"^  '°  "^  "" 
I'ovmee  of  Ontario  interse^rtL     ,     "'™  '^"'"^'y  of  the 
^"Jmg  Canada  from   tTeU„'^'"if "''«<>»''' boundary  C 
M.IIS  complained  of  the  late  n»,'^  ^'^'"^  «*  America."    C 
"■alter  was  brouo^ht  im        .^"'"^  "»  «ie  Session  at  whVl,  fj ' 
of  the  House     U     "P-°n'y  a  few  days  before  th„!  '""^ 

"ouse.    He  affirmed  tl.nt  u      .  ""^  Pforoffation 

appeared  to  be  "to  hand  „v  f^f  "i'™"""  "*  ^^<^fC^r 
'a.ge  section  of  the  country  tL  ^''"""<=''  <>f  Manitoba  a 

Arbitrators,"  which  he  deZu  c  1  ''""''^''  "^  ^"'"io  by  U>e 
far  as  Ontario  is  concerned -'"h^  "'  ?°  "«'  »f  spoliation  so 
Manitoba  be  not  extended  eastw!  T'!""  *'■"'  ">«  ^oundarS  o^ 
»"'  by  tue  Arbitrators   hJT        "^  '"'y<>nd  the  limit  mart  1 

a"  the  area  of  Manitoba  woi^d  ZtZT'  °"' '"«'  "^"e 

o  "*,*U  square  miles,  while 
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thn.t  of  Ontario  was  109,480  square  r^^les,  and  that  of  QueLoc 
193,355  sqtiare  miles.  Ho  believed  that  the  extension  of  Maui 
toba  should  take  place  westwardly,  instead  of  eastwardly,  und 
predicted  that  the  Bill,  if  passed,  would  create  difficulties  between 
the  provinces.  But  successive  amendments,  protective  of  the 
interests  of  Ontario,  were  negatived,  and  the  Bill  passed  the 
House. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  His 
Excellency  the  Governor-General.  In  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  he  congratulated  the  House  on  the  Pacific  Railway 
contract,  which  he  was  assured  would  be  followed  by  most 
favourable  results.  While  the  system  of  mnking  free  grants  to 
actual  settlers,  he  said,  would  be  maintained  in  its  integrity, 
the  lands  reserved  for  sale  by  the  Crown,  would,  it  was  believed, 
be  disposed  of  at  prices  sufficient  to  pay  the  .vholeof  the  expen- 
diture of  the  Dominion  in  tlie  fionstructi<   i  of  the  railway. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  the  decennial  census  of  the  Dominion 
was  taken,  on  the  de  jure  system,  i.  e.,  the  enumeration  of  the 
people,  not  wl^ere  they  happened  to  be  on  that  day,  but  at  their 
proper  domicile.  The  result  of  this  enumeration  showed  the 
population  of  tlie  T)ominion  to  be  4,324,810,  divided  as  follows: 
—Ontario,  1,923,2^3 ;  Quebec,  1.359,027  ;  Nova  Scotia,  440,572 ; 
New  Brunswick,  321,233;  Prince  Edward  Island,  108,891; 
Manitoba,  65,954 ;  Britisli  Columbia,  49,459  ;  and  the  Territories, 
66,446. 

During  the  sumvner,  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  Province  of  Manitoba  and 
the  North-West  Territories.  "  The  objective  point  of  his 
journey,"  says  an  official  report  of  the  tour,  "  was  the  Rocky 
M.iuniains,  and  he  travelled  by  rail  5,561  miles ;  by  waggon 
road,  or  by  trail,  1,366  miles;  and  by  water  1,127  miles;  in  all 
8,054  miles."  His  Excellency  was  accompanied  by  the  accom- 
plished artist  of  a  leading  London  illustrated  paper,  and  the 
graphic  delineations  by  pen  and  pencil  of  the  country,  and 
people,  and  incidents  of  travel,  contributed  to  make  the  great 
North-West  better  known  in  Great  Britain  than  ever  before. 
During  His  ExcelLncy's  tour,  Sir  W.  J.  Ritchie,  Chief-Justice 
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of  the  Supremo  Court,  acted  as  Deputy-Governor.  On  Novem- 
ber 5th,  tho  Governor-General  sailed  for  England,  and  Sir  P.  L 
MacDougall,  Commander  of  the  Forces  at  Halifax,  acted  as 
Administrator  of  the  Government  during  his  absence  from  the 
country,  residing  most  of  the  time  in  Montreal. 

The  following  changes  in  the  Cabinet  took  place  during  the 
year :  Mr.  James  McDonald,  who  had  held  the  portfolio  of 
Minister  of  Justice  since  tho  formation  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
new  administration,  in  October,  1 878,  resigned  that  office,  and 
vas  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  Nova  Scotia ;  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell  left  the  Post-Office  Department  to  become  Minister 
of  Justice  ;  Mr.  O'Connor,  Secretary  of  State,  was  again  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Post-Office  Department ;  and  Mr.  Mousscau, 
President  of  the  Council,  was  transferred  from  that  office  to  the 
Department  of  State.  The  vacancy  in  the  Cabinet,  caused  by 
Mr.  McDonald's  retirement  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Hon.  Archibald  Woodbury  McLelan,  a  Senator  from  Nova 
Scotia,  who  became  President  of  tho  Council. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1880,  the  newly-elected  legislature 
of  Ontario  met.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  congratulated 
the  House  on  the  abundant  harvest  of  the  previous  year,  and  on 
the  indications  of  a  revival  of  the  lumber  industry.  It  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  award  of  the  boundary  arbitrators 
would  be  ratified  by  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  announced 
several  important  measures  to  be  brought  down  by  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  3rd  of  March,  Mr.  Mowat  submitted  a  series  of 
resolutions,  which,  after  reciting  the  history  of  the  boundary 
award,  expressed  regret  that  the  Dominion  Government  had 
failed  to  give  legal  effect  to  that  award,  and  declared  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Ontario  Government  to  provide  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice  in  the  added  territory,  and  to  assert 
the  rights  of  Ontario  as  set  forth  in  the  award.  Tliese  resolu- 
tions passed  the  House  with  only  a  single  dissenting  vote.  On 
the  5th  of  March  the  House  adjourned. 

During  tho  year  the  Hon.  D.  A.  Macdonald,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario,  was  succeeded  in  office  by  the  Hon.  John 
D.  Robinson.  On  tho  IGth  of  January,  1882,  the  Ontario  Legis- 
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lature  was  opened  by  the  now  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  con- 
^Tfttulateil  t)ie  House  "  on  the  revival  of  commercial  prosperity, 
tho  result  of  the  abund.mt  harvest  of  the  previous  year,  of  the 
r  '  of  trade  abroad,  and  of  tho  increased  demand  for 
lumoor."  He  complained  that  tho  Dominion  Government  had 
*'  taken  no  step  to  obtain,  and  hitherto  shown  no  intention 
of  seeking  to  obtain  from  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  legislation 
confirming  the  award  determining  tho  northerly  and  westerly 
boundaries  of  Ontario,"  the  result  of  their  inaction  being  "  to 
defer  tho  settlement  and  organization  of  a  large  extent  of 
country,  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  of  those 
safeguards  of  peace  and  order  which  they,  in  common  with  all 
others,  are  entitled  to  enjoy,  and  to  witnhold  from  the  people 
of  Ontario  the  benelits  which  the  possession  of  that  territory 
would  aftbrd." 

The  most  important  legislative  measure  of  the  session  was 
the  Judicature  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mowat,  and  providing 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  and  for 
tho  assimilation  and  simplification  of  the  pleadings  and  practice. 
The  somewhat  celebrated  "  Streams  Bill "  provided  that  all 
persons  should  have  the  right,  during  the  season  of  freshets,  to 
float  saw-logs,  timber,  and  rafts  down  any  river  or  stream  in 
respect  of  which  the  Legislature  had  authority  to  give  the 
power;  and  that  persons  who  had  made  improvements,  dams, 
or  slides  on  such  streams  should  be  entitled  to  reasonable  tolls 
for  the  use  of  such  improvements,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  but  were  not  to  have  exclusive  right  to 
tho  streams. 

Mr.  Meredith,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  Bill  declaring  that  it  "  was  calculated  to  interfere  with 
important  private  interests,  without  making  adequate  compen- 
sation for  such  interference."  This  amendment,  however,  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  56  to  23,  and  the  Act  was  passed.  It  was 
subsequently  disallowed  by  the  Governor-General,  which  disal- 
lowance was  made  the  occasion  of  a  good  deal  of  acrimonious 
discussion  during  the  General  Election  campaign  which  soon 
followed. 
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Mr.  Mowat  again  introduced  a  seriea  of  resolutions,  expressing 
regret  that  the  Dominion  Government  had  not  obtained  legisla- 
tion from  the  House  of  Commons  ratifying  the  award  of  the 
boundary  arbitrators,  and  pledging  the  House  "to  give  its 
cordial  support  to  the  Government  of  Ontario  in  any  steps  it 
may  be  necessary  to  take  to  sustain  the  award,  and  to  assert 
and  maintain  the  just  claims  and  rights  of  the  Province  as 
thereby  declared  and  determined."  These  resolutions  also  passed 
with  only  a  single  dissenting  vote.  On  the  4th  of  March  the 
Legislature  was  prorogued. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  large  number  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  Bills  were  introduced  during  the  Legislative 
session  of  1880,  of  which  number  one  hundred  and  twelve 
passed  the  House.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  were 
measures  for  reducing  the  expense  of  Civil  Government ;  a 
Mining  Bill  which  would  tend  to  the  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources  of  tlie  Province ;  and  a  Bill 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  Credit  Fonder  Franco-Canad'wn, 
an  association  of  French  and  Canadian  capitalists  for  lending 
money  on  hypothecary  securities. 

The  se.ssion  of  1881  v  -s  comparatively  barren  of  legislation, 
that  of  the  previous  yc.  r  being,  for  the  time,  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  public  service.  The  duration  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  extended  by  statute  from  four  to  five  years. 
The  House  was  dissolved  by  proclamation  issued  on  the  7th  of 
November,  and  a  General  Election  took  place  on  the  2nd  of 
December.  The  Government  was  sustained  by  a  very  large 
majority  of  supporters. 

In  t  le  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  the  question  of  the  abolition 
of  th'j  Legislative  Council  was  for  some  time  before  the 
country ;  and  in  1879  a  measure  to  do  away  with  that  body 
p  jed  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Upper  House.  Tlie  Assembly  then  adopted  an  address  to  the 
Queen,  praying  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  be 
empowered  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  Legislative 
Councillors  to  carry  into  effect  the  will  of  the  popularly-elected 
body.  The  Executive  Council  endorsed  this  address  but  the 
80 
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Legislative  Council  presented  an  address  against  it.  Mr.  IIiclcs« 
Beach,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  replied  that  he  was  unable  to 
advise  Her  Majesty  to  give  any  directions  in  favour  of  tho 
prayer  of  the  petition  of  tho  Legislative  Assembly,  as  the  need 
for  such  a  change  in  tha  constitution  had  not  been  tnn<lo 
apparent.  The  Nova  Scotia  Government  then  opened  negotia- 
tions with  tho  Govornmentd  of  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  for  the  abolition,  by  concerted  action,  of  tho 
Legislative  Councils  of  the  three  Provinces.  These  Govern- 
ments concurred  in  tho  suggestion  and  the  Provincial  Secretary 
of  Nova  Scotia  again  strongly  expressed  the  views  of  the 
Government  of  that  Province. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Pro- 
vincial railway ;  a  syndicate  of  capitalists  was  formed  under 
the  name  of  the  '*  Nova  Scotia  Railway  Company,"  and  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  by  the  Government,  which  was  to  receive 
$1,350,000  for  its  interest  in  the  existing  railways,  and  the  entire 
Provincial  system  was  to  be  extended  and  worked  under  one 
management. 

On  February  25th,  1880,  the  New  Bruswick  Parliament 
Buildings,  at  Fredericton,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Legis- 
lature had  been  summoned  to  meet  on  the  26th,  but  was  pro- 
rogued till  March  9th,  when  it  met  in  the  Normal  School,  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $75,000.  The  increasing  exportation  of  cattle  and  sheep 
to  Great  Britain  was  so  great  as  to  demand  a  better  means  of 
transport  than  existed,  and  in  1881,  measures  were  taken  to 
secure  a  line  of  steamships  direct  to  the  port  of  St.  John. 

In  the  Province  of  Manitoba  the  newly-elected  Legislature 
met  on  January  22nd,  1880.  Measures  were  passed  to  com- 
plete the  municipal  organization  of  the  Province,  to  provide  for 
a  system  of  drainage  of  low-lands  and  other  internal  improve- 
ments, and  an  address  to  His  Excellency,  the  Governor-General, 
was  adopted,  praying  for  an  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Province  and  for  an  equitable  increase  of  the  provincial  grant. 
The  action  of  the  Dominion  Government  in  this  respect  we 
have  already  seen  (p.  620).    In  subsequent  sessions  of  the 
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Manitoba  Legislature  provision  was   made  for    meeting   the 
necessities  caused  by  the  extension  of  the  boundaries. 

Toward  the  close  of  1881,  the  Hon.  D.  Laird's  term  of  oflico 
OS  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West  Territory  having 
expired  ho  was  succeeded  by  the  lion.  Edgar  Dowdney,  Indian 
Conuuissioncr. 

To  avoid  a  break  in  the  narrative  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
negotiations  and  other  public  events  in  Canada,  we  have  given 
the  history  of  the  years  1880  and  1881  without  interruption. 
We  now  give  a  brief  record  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
Eiupiro  during  the  same  period. 

In  Great  Britain  the  year  1880  was  nin'^Vod  by  a  revival  of 
trade  from   the  depression  of  the  previour  year.    The  most 
notable  event  was  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  on  the  8th  of 
March,  and  subsequent  change  of  Ministry.    The  great  Liberal 
victory  at  the  polls  was  a  surprise  to  the  nation.  The  Beaconsfield 
Government  promptly  resigned,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  found  himself 
sustained  by  a  large  majority  independently  of  the  Irish  vote. 
The  deliberations  of  Parliament  were  greatly  interrupted,  and 
legislation  retarded  by  the  factious  opposition  of  the  Irish 
obstructionists — one  session  of  the  House  being  prolonged  for 
twenty-one  hours  by  their  tactics.    The  state  of  Ireland  was 
extremely  deplorable.     Excited   by  Home  Rulers  and  Land 
League  agitators,  the  peasants  and  farmers  in  many  places 
refused  to  pay  any  rent.    Agiarian  outrage  was  incessant,  and 
public  meetings  of  the  most  threatening  character  were  held, 
chiefly  on  Sundays.     A  large  military  force  was  sent  to  the 
country,  and  prosecutions  were  entered  af;ainst  the  leaders  of 
the  agitation. 

The  Land  League  found  means  to  enforce  its  decrees  against 
obnoxious  landlords,  or  rent-paying  tenants,  by  completely 
isolating  them.  No  one  might  buy  of  them,  sell  to  them,  or 
supply  their  wants.  A  new  word  was  coined  to  describe  this 
atrocious  infliction ;  the  victim  was  said  to  be  "  Boycotted." 
A  perfect  "  reign  of  terror "  was  at  length  established  in  the 
south  and  west :  the  landlords  dared  not  go  out  at  night,  and 
by  day  had  to  go  out  armed  and  guarded.   Even  when  attended 
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by  armed  policemen,  the  officers  of  the  law  were  resisted 
by  mobs  ;  no  farmer  dared  occupy  lands  from  which  a  defaultin<T 
tenant  had  been  removed,  even  when  the  latter  had  professedly 
given  up  his  tenancy;  and  cruel  vengeance  was  taken  on  helpless 
cattle  for  the  supposed  offences  of  their  owners. 

In  Afghanistan  the  British  troops  were  victorious  in  several 
engagements,  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the  enemy.  In  June  the 
Liberal  Ministry  decided  to  evacuate  Cabul  and  withdiaw 
entirely  from  the  country ;  but  ere  this  decision  could  be  car- 
ried into  ofFect  a  severe  disaster  befell  the  British  arms.  Late 
in  July  General  Burrows  was  attacked  by  Ayoob  Khan,  and 
sustained  a  serious  defeat,  losing  in  all  about  1,300  men,  and 
taking  refuge  in  Candahar,  which  was  at  once  beleagured.  On 
August  3rd  Sir  F.  Roberts  was  ordersd  to  march  from  Cabul 
with  a  strong  force  and  relieve  the  besieged  citadel.  His  expe- 
dition started  on  the  9th,  and  accomplished  the  narch  of  345 
miles  through  a  most  difficult  country  in  twenty-one  days, 
arriving  on  the  31st.  On  September  3rd  General  Roberts  gave 
battle  to  Ayoob  Khan,  and  defeated  and  dispersed  his  army,  cap- 
turing twenty-seven  guns.  His  successful  march  was  a  military 
exploit  of  the  highest  order.  Another  Ameer,  Abdurrah..m  Khan, 
being  installed  at  Cabul,  that  turbulent  city  and  state  were  once 
more  left  to  their  own  devices.  Lord  Ripon  received  the  im- 
portant office  of  Governor-General  of  India.  In  May  it  was 
discovered  that  the  finances  of  that  country  showed  a  deficit 
of  £4,000,000.  To  this  was  added  the  burden  of  the  war  in 
Afghanistan. 

Great  uneasiness  continued  to  exist  throughout  the  year  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  border  colonists  were  exposed  to  much  peril. 
The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  declared  their  independence,  and 
proclaimed  a  Republic,  which  they  seemed  well  able  to  defend. 
Their  action  of  course  encouraged  the  hostile  native  tribes. 
The  Boers  attacked  and  overpowered  a  small  force  of  British 
troops.  Another  petty  war  had  to  be  undert.dien.  Sir  George 
Colby  and  his  brave  command  were  surprised  by  the  Boer.s,  and 
after  a  brave  resistance  were  defeated,  with  severe  loss  from  the 
enemy's  sharpshooters.  But  the  Home  Government  deemed  that 
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the  Boers  had  some  grounds  for  their  resistance  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  their  country.  It  achieved  therefore  the  moral  victory 
of  acknowledging  their  rights  and,  refraining  from  avenging  the 
fallen  troops,  conceded  to  the  Boers  their  independence. 

The  Imperial  Government  succeeded  early  in  the  year  1881 
in  pass'ng  a  Coercion  Act,  authorizing  the  imprisonment  of 
agitators  in  Ireland  on  suspicion.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Land  Bill,  designed  to  tranquilize  the  agitation  in  the  sister 
island.  It  created  a  court,  with  a  number  of  commissioners 
authorized  to  treat  with  both  landlords  and  tenants  for  the 
fixing  of  "  fair  rents."  The  Land  League,  however,  continued 
as  active  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  passage  of  the  Land  Act, 
and  was  shortly  proclaimed  by  the  Government  an  illegal 
organization.  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  other  leaders  of  the  movement, 
were  imprisoned  in  Kilmainham  gaol.  The  tenants  in  many 
places  continued  to  refuse  to  pay  their  rent,  and  whole- 
sale evictions  continued  to  embitter  the  relations  between  the 
owners  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

The  necrology  of  the  year  included  some  very  notable  namea 
Most  conspicuous  of  these  was  that  of  James  A.  Garfield, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Elected  by  the 
suffrages  of  his  countrymen  to  the  highest  dignity  in  their  gift, 

*'  He  bore  his  faculties  so  meek, 
Hath  shown  so  clear  in  his  great  office  that  his 
Many  virtues  plead,  like  angels,  trumpet-tongned, 
Against  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off." 

The  sympathy  of  the  world  were  drawn  forth  by  his  moral 
heroism  during  his  weeks  of  suffering,  and  his  death  caused  a 
feeling  of  sorrow  in  foreign  lands  scarce  less  than  in  his  own. 
The  manifested  sympathy  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  of  every  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  did  much  to  knit  together  the  two  great 
families  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

The  atrocious  assassination  of  the  Czar  Alexander  IL  of 
Russia,  the  emancipator  of  forty  million  of  serfs,  intensified  the 
horror  of  the  world  at  the  long-continued  machinations  of  the 
Nihilists  for  the  destruction  of  his  dynasty. 
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The  death  of  Lord  BeacoiisfieM,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
removed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  statesmen  who  ever  achieved 
success  in  that  most  difficult  arena,  the  British  House  of 
Commons. 

In  the  deaths  of  "George  Eliot"  and  Thomas  Carlyle  litera- 
ture lost  two  of  the  most  honoured  names;  in  that  of  Dean 
Stanley  the  Church  of  England  lost  one  its  of  brightest 
ornaments ;  and  in  that  of  Charles  Darwin,  science  its  most 
brilliant  interpreter.  In  the  more  recent  death  of  Longfellow, 
the  English-speaking  race  lost  one  of  the  sweetest,  purest  pocta 
of  the  English  tongue,  and  in  that  of  Emerson,  philosophy 
mourns  a  gifted  son. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  opened  on  the  10th  of  February, 
i88».  1882.  In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  His  Excellency 
congratulated  the  country  on  the  flourishing  condition  of  acri- 
culture,  trade,  and  manufactures,  and  on  the  increased  revenue 
resulting  from  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government,  the  surplus 
for  the  year  being  over  $4,000,000,  and  upon  the  vigorous  pro- 
gress of  the  Pacific  Railway  construction  and  rapid  development 
of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territory.  Another  cause  for 
congratulation  was  the  establishment  of  a  steamship  line 
between  Brazil  and  Canada,  and  the  completion  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Welland  Canal.  The  census  of  1881  having 
exhibited  a  large  increase  of  the  population,  especially  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  a  readjustment  of  the  representation  was 
made  necssary,  and  a  Bill  for  that  purpose  was  promised,  also 
Bills  for  Civil  Service  Reform  and  for  winding  up  of  Insolvent 
Banks  and  Insurance  Companies  and  a  few  others  of  minor 
importance. 

The  legislation  of  the  session  was  chiefly  of  a  mercantile 
character.  No  less  than  twenty-three  charters  for  railway  and 
bridge  companies  wert  granted  or  amended.  One  of  these 
provided  for  connecting  the  wheat-producing  area  of  the  North- 
West  by  rail  with  Hudson  Bay,  whence  the  route  to  Liverpool 
is  shorter  than  that  from  Montreal  or  New  York.  Several 
manufacturing,  commercial,  and  colonization  companies  also 
sought  incorporation. 
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Among  the  more  important  Government  measures  was  the 
Civil  Service  Bill,  the  outcome  of  several  vears*  agitation 
and  of  the  labours  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  literary  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Civil 
Service,  no  appointment  or  promotion  below  that  of  deputy 
head  of  a  department  to  take  place  till  the  candidate  should  pass 
his  examination  and  serve  a  probationary  term. 

The  increase  of  revenue  allowed  the  repeal  of  the  troublesome 
stamp  duty  and  of  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee.  The  postage 
was  also  removed  from  all  newspapers  and  similar  periodicals 
mailed  from  the  office  of  publication. 

In  the  Bill  for  the  re-distribution  of  scats  in  Ontario,  two  con- 
stituencies,  Cornwall   and    Niagara,   were    merged   in   those 
adjacent  to  them,  and  six  new  seats  were  provided.      The 
re-arrangement  of  constituencies  involved  in  this  re-distribu- 
tion was  vehemently  assailed  by  the  Opposition  as  a  case  of 
"  gerrymandering "  in  the  interest  of  Conservative  candidates. 
In  His  Excellency's  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  May  17,  it  was  announced  that  a  General  Election 
would   shortly  be    held,  and  soon   after   writs  were    issued, 
nominations  to  take  place  on  the  13th  of  June  and  voting  to 
take  place  on  the  20th,  except  in  a  few  more  remote  constitu- 
encies.  For  a  month  the  country  was  thrown  into  the  strongest 
ferment  of  excitement.     The  Ministerial  candidates  appealed 
strongly  for  support  on  account  of  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  which  was  claimed  as  a  result  of  tho  protective 
tariff.      The    Opposition     attributed    this    prosperity    to   a 
succession  of    good    harvests  and    to  the   revival    of    trade 
throughout  the  world.    In  Ontario  the  Opposition  appealed  for 
support  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  violence  done  to  the  rights 
of  the  province  by  the  refusal  of  the  Do-^vnion  Government  to 
ratify  the  award  of   the   commissioner!  as    to    its    western 
boundary,  and  by  the  disallowance  of  the  Streams'  Bill.    The 
result  of  the  election,  however,  showed  that  the  Government 
was  sustained  by  a  large  majority,  variously  estimated  at  from 
sixty  to  seventy. 
The  Ontario  Legislature  opened  its  session  on  the  eighth  of 
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January  and  closed  it  on  the  tenth  of  March,  after  several  moro 
than  usually  interesting  debates.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Dominion  Government  had  failed  to 
sanction  the  award  of  tho  arbitration  made  in  1878  on  the 
Northern  and  Western  boundaries  of  the  province,  and  that  the 
Governor  General  had  disallowed  the  Streams  and  Rivers  Bill 
as  ultra  vires,  which  acts  were  regarded  as  an  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  the  province.  These  topics  were  the  theme  of 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  during  the  session,  and  resolutions 
were  passed  sustaining  the  claims  of  the  province.  Amon'^f 
the  useful  Bills  of  tho  session  were  several  amendments  to  the 
Municipal  Act,  the  School  Act,  and  an  Act  regulating  Market 
Fees. 

The  death,  early  in  the  year  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  the 
founder  of  the  Public-School  System  of  Ontario,  called  forth 
expressions  of  the  profoundest  sympathy  and  regret  throughout 
his  native  province. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  province  of  Manitobai 
and  in  the  growth  of  its  capital  have  been  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent in  the  Dominion.  An  extraordinary  "  boom  "  in  real 
estate  took  place,  and  not  only  in  Winnipeg,  but  in  the  cities 
of  Ontario  and  the  other  provinces  Manitoba  lots  were 
sold  and  re-sold  at  continually  increasing  prices.  During  1881 
and  1882  a  great  tide  of  immigration  set  in.  The  construction 
of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway  was  pressed  rapidly  forward 
toward  the  Rocky  Mountains,  during  a  part  of  the  time,  at  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  four,  five,  and  even  six  miles  of  track- 
laying  in  a  single  day.  Numerous  colonization  companies 
were  formed  for  developing  and  settling  these  fertile  territories ; 
hut  many  of  them,  failing  to  comply  with  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  Dominion  Government,  forfeited  their  claims. 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October,  their  Excel- 
lencies the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  the  Princess  Louise  made  the 
overland  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  Union  Pacific 
railway,  and  thence  to  British  Columbia.  They  were  received 
with  the  most  striking  demonstrations  of  courtesy  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  loyalty  in  the  British  possessions. 
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The  concerns  of  the  Empire  continued  to  interest  deeply  the 
public  mind  in  Canada.  The  effects  of  tho  Land  Act  of  1881 
failed  to  tranquilize  the  unhappy  condition  of  Ireland,  as  had 
been  anticipated.  The  Land  League  kept  up  its  agitation 
with  increased  energy,  and  agrarian  crime  was  as  rampant  and 
notorious  as  ever.  The  release  of  the  leading  political  prisoners, 
and  the  substitution  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  for  the 
Honourable  W.  E.  Foster  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  indi- 
cated the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  conciliation,  when  the  wjiole 
world  was  horrified  by  the  brutal  assassination  in  Phcenix  Park, 
Dublin,  on  the  very  day  of  their  installation,  of  Lord  Cavendish 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Haviland  Burke,  the  Under-Secretary.  A 
violent  reaction  of  feeling  toward  Ireland  took  place  and  a 
rigorous  Act  for  the  repression  of  agrarian  crime  in  that 
country  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliara*  i»,  after  six  weeks 
of  obstruction  by  the  Home  Rule  party.  The  closing  scene 
was  one  of  the  stormiest  ever  witnessed  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  modern  times.  The  House  cor.tinued  in  session  with 
only  two  hours'  intermission  for  thirty-two  hours,  and  the 
obstruction  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  twenty-three  of  the 
Home  Rulers. 

An  attempt  by  a  half-crazed  man  named  McLean  t& 
assassinate  the  Queen  as  she  entered  her  carriage  at  Windsor 
station,  called  forth  throughout  the  Empire  the  strongest  senti- 
ments and  expressions  of  loyalty  to  her  person  and  crown. 
The  death,  in  the  month  May,  of  Garibaldi,  the  veteran  hero  of 
Italian  independence,  was  followed  by  tributes  of  respect  and 
admiration  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  people  of  Canada  followed  with  keenest  interest  the 
brilliant  British  campaign  in  Egypt,  whereby  the  power  of  the 
usurping  Arabi  was  broken,  and  the  authority  of  the  Khedive 
restored.  The  popular  interest  in  the  war  was  all  the  greater 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  forces,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  had  won  some  of  his  earliest  laurels  in  Canada  by  his 
intrepid  march  through  the  wilderness  to  the  Red  River  in 
1870. 
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1883.  The  fifth  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  met  for  the  fir.^t 
time,  February  8th,  when  Mr.  G.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  M.P.  for 
Frontenac,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  new  House.  In  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  the  country  was  congratulated  on  tho 
rapid  progress  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  on  increased 
immigration  and  on  the  surplus  in  the  treasury.* 

Among  the  Bills  passed  during  the  session  was  one  providinf^ 
for  the  creation  of  a  small  permanent  force,  not  to  exceed  750 
men,  enlisted  for  three  years,  in  the  three  divisions  of  infantry, 
artillery,  and  cavalry.  Sir  John  A.  Ma^-donald  introduced  the 
question  of  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traflSc  by  the  Dominion, 
and  the  House  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the  legisla- 
tion of  each  Province  on  the  question  of  liquor  licenses,  with  a 
view  to  preparing  a  satisfactory  Bill.  Mr.  Blake  and  other 
members  of  the  Opposition  refused  to  sit  on  the  Committee,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  against  the  principle  and  substance 
of  the  matter  referred  to  it.  Substitutes  were,  however, 
appointed  in  their  place,  and  a  Bill  was  brought  in  to  regulate 
the  granting  of  liquor  licenses  in  the  several  Provinces,  and 
after  vigorous  opposition  was  passed,  successive  amendments 
being  negatived  by  a  majority  of  forty-seven.  Mr.  Charlton's 
Bill  for  the  punishment  of  seduction  passed  three  readings  in 
the  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  White 
(East  Hastings)  introduced  a  Bill  to  incorporate  the  Loyal 
Orange  Association  of  British  America,  but  after  an  acrimonious 
discussion,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  religious  rancour  was  mani- 
fested, it  received  the  six  months'  hoist. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  the  new  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
arrived  at  Quebec,  October  22nd.  He  was  received  with  loyal 
acclamation  and  was  sworn  in  the  following  day. 

•The  following  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  Cabinet  since  the  close  of  the 
previous  session:  Mr.  Mousseau,  Secretary  of  State,  had  become  Premier  of 
Quebec,  being  succeeded  by  Mr.  Chapleau;  Mr.  O'Connor,  Postmaster- General, 
and  Mr.  Pope,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  had  resigned  on  account  of 
ill-health,  and  were  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Carling  and  Mr.  A.  W.  McLellan. 
Mr.  Aikens,  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  had  become  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Manitoba,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Costigan ;  Mr.  Frank  Smith  becam« 
member  of  the  Cabinet  without  portfolio. 
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On  the  27th  of  October  the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  H.  R.  H. 
the  Princess  Louise  took  their  leave  of  Canada  amid  the  un- 
mingled  regrets  of  the  entire  community.  On  h^s  return  to 
England  the  noble  Marquis  continued  to  exhibit  his  deep 
interest  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  setting  forth  the  mani- 
fold advantages  it  offered  to  the  immigrant  and  the  capitalist.* 

During  the  year  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  had  gone  on  with  remarkable  rapidity.  On  the  prairie 
section  during  July  and  August  the  average  length  of  track 
laid  was  3'46  miles  per  day,  and  during  two  days  in  July  the 
unprecedented  distance  of  over  twelve  miles  was  laid.  On  the 
main  line  and  its  connections  918  miles  of  road  was  con- 
structed during  1883,  the  Company  controlling  at  the  end  of 
the  year  nearly  3,000  miles  of  road.  The  rapid  rate  of  con- 
struction taxed  ceverely  the  resources  of  the  Company.  The 
Government  agreed  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  $65,000,000 
of  the  stock  at  three  per  cent,  per  annum  for  ten  years,  the 
Company  depositing  securities  sufficient  to  cover  the  guarantee. 
The  immigration  for  the  year  reached  over  133,000  persons,  of 
whom  over  5,000  settled  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West. 

For  some  years  the  disputed  boundary  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  on  the  North-West  was  a  burning  question  between 
the  Governments  at  Toronto  and  Ottawa.  In  July,  1883,  the 
Province  of  Ontario  took  steps  for  the  organization  of  the  terri- 
tory awarded  it  by  the  arbitrators  in  1878,  although  that  award 
had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
The  Dominion  Government  had  in  the  meantime  obtained  the 
passage  of  an  Act  which  extended  the  Eastern  boundary 
of  Manitoba  so  as  to  include  the  town  of  Rat  Portage,  which  was 
claimed  by  the  Province  of  Ontario.  At  this  place,  tharefore,  a 
strenuous  conflict  of  authority  took  place,  the  magistrates  and 
police  force  of  the  respective  Provinces  asserting  paramount 
rights.   A  reeve  and  councillors  were  elected  under  the  Ontario 
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*Only  one  change  took  place  during  the  year  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  Hon.  D.  L.  Macpherson,  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  became  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  Sir  John  A,  Macdonald  assumed  the  vacant  seat  of 
President  of  the  Council. 
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incorporation,  and  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Parliament  was 
elected  for  the  Algoma  District,  which  included  the  disputed 
territory.  On  the  return  to  the  country  of  Mr.  Mowat,  Premier 
of  Ontario,  who  had  been  absent  in  Great  Britain  durinj^  the 
summer,  he  invited  Mr.  Millar,  the  Attorney-General  of  Mani- 
toba, to  Toronto  to  find,  if  possible,  some  basis  of  agreement. 
That  basis  was  found  as  follows :  Both  Provinces  agreed  to 
refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  English  Privy  Council,  and 
while  this  appeal  was  pending,  the  two  Provinces  were  to 
exercise  co-ordinate  authority  in  the  disputed  territory.  We 
may  anticipate  the  history  of  the  year  1884  .so  far  as  to  add 
that  the  Privy  Council  gave  decision  in  favour  of  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  so  far  as  the  dispute  with 
the  Province  of  Manitoba  was  concerned. 

Turning  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  we 
note  that  on  January  3rd  and  4th,  1883,  a  very  large  and 
enthusiastic  Reform  Convention  was  held  in  Toronto,  number- 
ing, it  was  said,  over  6,000  delegates.  The  principal  subject  dis- 
cussed by  the  Convention  was  that  of  Provincial  rights.  The 
repeated  disallowance  of  the  Rivers  and  Streams  Act  by  the 
Dominion  Government,  its  refusal  to  give  validity  to  the 
boundary  award,  and  its  interference  with  the  license  system 
of  the  Province,  were  strenuously  denounced. 

The  Legislature  opened  on  January  4th.  The  Treasurer, 
Hon,  Mr.  Wood,  announced  a  surplus  of  $4,825,587,  although 
there  was  a  deficit  on  the  operations  of  the  year  of  S39,067. 
The  principal  measure  af  the  session  was  one  consolidating  the 
Municipal  Acts,  and  containing  no  less  than  668  clauses.  The 
Rivers  and  Streams  Bill,  twice  disallowed  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  was  re-enacted.  The  Government  was  sustained 
on  several  divisions  by  majorities  of  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-eight. 

The  Legislature  was  prorogued  on  February  1st  and  was 
immediately  dissolved.  The  elections  were  held  on  the  27th  of 
February.  No  less  than  forty  election  petitions  were  filed,  but 
many  of  these  were  withdrawn.  Mr.  Mowat,  as  events  proved, 
had  a  majority  of  about  twelve  in  a  full  House.    Mr.  Wood, 
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Provincial  Treasurer,  having  resij^ned,  the  office  was  temporarily 
taken  by  Mr.  James  Young,  and  then  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross.  Mr. 
Adam  Crooks,  Minister  of  Education,  having  unhappily  become 
of  unsound  mind,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  G.  W,  Ross,  who  devoted 
himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  Mr.  Joly  resigned  the  Liberal 
leadership  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mercier.  The  Legislature 
opened  on  the  18th  of  January.  The  Provincial  Treasurer 
announced  that  the  net  debt  of  the  Province  amounted  to  $10,- 
935,776,  but  that  the  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year,,  owing  to  the 
payment  of  $554,146  due  by  the  city  of  Montreal  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Loan  Fund,  was  $340,990. 

In  Nova  Scotia  Mr.  Matthew  H.  Richey  succeeded  Mr.  A.  G. 
Archibald  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  In  New  Brunswick  the 
Government  was  defeated  by  the  newly-elected  Legislature  on 
a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  a  new  Government* 
carried  out  almost  the  identical  programme  announced  by  that 
which  had  resigned. 

*  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair,  Premier ;  Dr.  W.  Elder,  Provincial  Secretary ;  T.  S. 
Gillespie,  President  of  Council ;  P.  G.  Ryan,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  ; 
James  Mitchell,  Surveyor-General ;  R.  J.  Ritchie,  Solicitor-General ;  A. 
Harrison,  G.  G.  Turner,  Dr.  £.  A.  Vail,  without  office. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

VICE-ROYALTY  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNH 

1884  :  Dominion  Parliament—  Canadians  in  the  Soudan — Ontario  Affaiicti  -Th« 
Alleged  Bribery  Conspiracy — Quebec  Legislation.  1885:  Dominion  fran- 
chise Bill — North-VVest  Rebellion  —  Complaints  of  Metis — Outbreak  at  Duck 
Lake — The  Call  to  Arms— A'/j  Jtoute  —  Vight  at  Fish  Creek — Relief  of  Battle- 
ford — Affair  at  Cut  Knife  Creek — Capture  of  Batoche — Relief  of  Prince 
Albert — Poundmaker's  Surrender — Pursuit  of  Big  Bear — Return  of  the 
Troops — Death  of  Riel— Completion  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


AS  previously  stated,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  Vice-royalty  in  the  month  of 
October,  1883.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  some  little 
excitement  was  caused  by  rumours  of  dynamite  plots  against 
his  person,  but  these  seem  to  have  been  the  mental  creation  of 
sensation-mongering  correspondents. 

1884.  The  Dominion  Parliament  opened  unusually  early  in 
the  new  year — January  17th.  Mr.  Blake,  as  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, severely  criticised  the  railway  and  fiscal  policy  of  tlie 
Government,  which  was  defended  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 
The  question,  whether  Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  vacated  his  seat 
by  holding  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  at  London,  was 
discussed  at  considerable  length.  It  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges,  which  reported  that  he  had  not  vacated 
his  seat,  in  which  report  the  House  concurred  by  a  majority  of 
fifty-two.  The  great  question  of  the  session  w^as  the  proposed 
loan  of  $22,500,000  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  to  be  repaid 
by  May  1, 1891,  with  interest  at  four  per  cent.,  the  Government 
to  have  first  lien  and  charge  upon  the  entire  property  of  the 
Company.  After  prolonged  debate,  the  Bill  passed  its  third 
reading  by  a  majority  of  sixty-four.  Provision  was  made  for 
sending  an  exploring  expedition  to  Hudson  Bay,  which  resulted 
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in  leaving  small  detachments  of  observers  at  different  post;* 
during  the  following  winter.  During  the  summer  of  1883  the 
different  bodies  of  Methodists  in  Canada,  following  the  example 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  1875, 
agreed  upon  a  Basis  of  Union.  The  Dominion  Legislature,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  different  Provinces,  passed  enactments 
legalizing  this  union,  which  took  effect  July  1st,  1884,  and  was 
accompanied  by  great  consolidation  of  resources  and  followed 
by  great  religious  prosperity.  The  sudden  and  lamented  death 
of  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  called  forth  a  loyal  address 
of  sympathy,  moved  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Blake.     The  House  adjourned  on  the  19th  of  April. 

During  the  summer  Sir  Charles  Tupper  surrendered  his 
seat  and  portfolio,  and  returned  to  England  to  fill  the  office  of 
High  Commissioner ;  and  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  received  from 
Her  Majesty  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  A 
pleasing  evidence  of  Canadian  patriotism  was  the  erection  at 
Ottawa  of  an  admirable  bronze  statue  of  Sir  E.  Cartier,  and 
at  Toronto  one  of  the  Hon.  George  Brown.  The  subject  of 
Imperial  Federation  attracted  considerable  attention  during 
the  year.  On  July  29th  a  conference  was  held  for  its  discus- 
sion in  London,  in  which  leading  British  and  Colonial  states- 
men took  part,  and  a  League  was  formed  to  promote  a  "  federa- 
tion of  the  Empire  for  the  maintenance  of  common  interests 
and  the  defence  of  common  rights,  having  regard  for  the  exist- 
ing local  autonomies  in  local  affairs."  A  proposition  to  admit 
the  British  Wes'-  Indies  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  attracted 
considerable  interest,  but  the  project  was  involved  in  such  fiscal 
and  other  difficulties  that  it  received  slight  encouragement 
either  in  the  Dominion  or  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  people  of  Canada  felt  a  profound  interest  in  the  expedi- 
tion organized  by  the  British  Government  for  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Mahdi  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  relief  of 
General  Gordon,  shut  up  in  Khartoum.  At  the  invitation  of 
General  Wolseley  a  force  of  378  Canadian  voyageurs,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  C.  Denison,  enlisted  for  service  in 
Egypt  in  conveying  British  troops  and  stores  up  the  Nile ;  and 
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accomplished  their  task  with  distinguished  success.  The  whole 
civilized  world  shared  the  feeling  of  horror  and  regret  when 
the  gallant  Gordon  fell  a  victim  to  treachery  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  relief  of  Khartoum. 

The  novvly-elccted  Legislature  of  Ontario  met  on  January 
23rd,  and  re-elected  Colonel  C.  Clarke,  Speaker.  The  Govern- 
ment was  sustained  on  the  first  division  by  a  majority  of 
twelve.  The  Provincial  Treasurer  reported  u  deficit  for  the 
year  of  $448,098,  but  still  a  surplus  of  assets  of  $4,384,241. 
Important  Acts  were  passed  respeciing  public  health,  for  the 
protection  of  factory  employees,  amending  the  liquor  license 
laws  and  increasing  the  amount  of  license  fees.  The  Rivers 
and  Streams  Bill  was  passed  for  the  fourth  time.  The  con- 
flict of  authority  between  the  Dominion  and  Province  was 
shown  in  legislation  with  reference  to  certain  Canadian  rail- 
ways, which  the  Dominion  Parliament  had  declared  to  be 
"  works  for  the  general  advantnge  of  Canada,"  and  therefore 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Pardee,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  introduced  a  series  of 
resolutions  protesting  against  this  "  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  Province,"  which  had  given  to  those  railways  provincial 
and  municipal  aid  to  the  extent  of  over  $14,000,000.  The 
resolutions  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifteen. 
.  Much  excitement  was  caused  by  the  announcement,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  influence  the 
votes  of  certain  members  of  Parliament,  viz.,  Mr.  R.  McKim 
and  Mr.  \V.  D.  Balfour,  by  offers  of  money.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  letters  from  thoGc  gentlemen  were  read  by  the  Speaker, 
enclosing  the  sums  of  $1,000  and  $800  respectively,  which  had 
been  given  them  by  one  John  A.  Wilkinson  to  corruptly 
influence  their  votes.  A  charge  of  conspiracy  was  made  against 
Wilkinson,  F.  G.  Kirkland,  an  American  lumberman,  C.  W. 
Bunting,  and  Edward  Meek.  After  examination  before  the 
Police  Magistrate,  a  prima  facie  case  having  been  made  out, 
these  persons  were  committed  for  trial.  The  House  was  pro- 
rogued March  25i,h,  while  this  excitement  was  still  unabated. 
In  May  the  Lieutenant-Governor  issued  a  commission  to  Mr. 
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Justice  Proudfoot  and  Judji;cs  Sonklor  and  Scott  to  investigate 
tlie  charges  of  bribery.  The  following  Jantiary  the  couuuis- 
sioners  made  a  voluminous  repoit,  and  two  of  them  practically 
found  the  charges  proved,  but  Judge  Scott  considered  that  the 
proceedings  and  evidence  alone  should  bo  reported.  The  trial 
took  place  at  the  following  Assizes  for  the  County  of  York, 
and  the  jury  acquitted  all  the  prisoners.* 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  a  now  ministry  was  formed  under 
the  premiership  of  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Ross.-(- 

In  consequence  of  the  incomplete  state  of  tlio  new  parlia- 
ment building,  the  Legislature  did  not  meet  till  March  27th. 
The  Address,  after  four  days'  debate,  was  carried,  after  the 
rejection  of  several  amendments.  After  a  vigorous  protest 
by  the  Opposition  against  the  alleged  encroachments  of  the 
Federal  Parliament,  a  unanimous  resolution  pledged  the  House 
to  sustain  the  Government  of  Quebec  "  whenever  it  should  be 
necessary  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Province,  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Confederation  Act."  A  resolution  declaring  that  the 
alarming  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Province  caused  the 
greatest  uneasiness  to  the  country,  after  five  days'  debate,  was 
defeated  by  forty-one  to  thirteen.  Several  other  resolutions 
adverse  to  the  Government  were  defeated  by  similar  votes. 
On  October  4th,  tlie  Hon.  L.  R.  Masson,  senator,  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec  vice  the  Hon.  T.  Kobitaille, 
whose  term  of  oflfice  had  expired.  On  October  11th  a  violent 
dynamite  explosion  severely  injured  the  new  parliament  build- 
ing, but  it  was  supposed  that  the  outrage  was  the  result  of  a 
grudge  against  the  contractors. 

The  legislative  history  for  the  year  of  the  other  provinces 
does  not  demand  special  notice. 

1885  The  Dominion  Parliament  opened  early  in  the  year  and 
was  remarkable  for  its  length  rather  than  for  the  importance 
of  its  legislation.     One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  latter  was 

*  Morgan,  Dominion  An.  Register,  1884,  p.  124. 

t  January  '23rd,  1884:  J.  J.  Rosa,  Com.  Pub.  Works;  L.  0.  Taillon,  Q.C., 
Atty.-Gen. ;  W.  W.  Lynch,  Q.C.,  Com.  Crown  Lauds;  J.  G.  Robertson, 
Treasurer;  Jean  Blanchet,  Q.C.,  Prov.  Sec;  E.  J.  Flynn,  Com.  of  Railways. 
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the  Franchise  Bill,  on  which  over  two  months  was  expended. 
The  double  purpoi^  of  the  Bill  was  the  assimilation  of  the  fran- 
chise throughout  the  several  provinces  of  the  Dominion  and  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage.  Great  exception  was  taken  by  the 
Opposition  to  many  of  its  provisions,  especially  those  referring 
to  the  Revising-barristers  by  whom  voters'  lists  should  be  pre- 
pared. It  was  alleged  that  this  provision  would  enable  the 
Government  of  the  day  to  exert  a  corrupt  controlling  influence 
over  the  elections.  The  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  very  deter- 
mined, and  the  struggle  between  parties  became  largely  a  test 
of  ph3rsical  endurance,  one  session  of  the  House  being  prolonged 
to  the  unprecedented  length  of  fifty-seven  hours.  After  con- 
siderable modification  of  details  it  at  length  passed  the  House. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  session  the  stirring  events  in  the 
North-West  described  in  the  following  pages  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  the  country  from  political  to.  military  affairs.* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  the  progress  of  the 
Temperance  reform  was  the  number  of  counties  and  cities  in 
which  the  Scott  Act  was  adopted  by  popular  vote — up  to  the 
close  of  1885,  sixty-two  counties  and  five  cities.  Although  in 
many  cases  the  officials  whose  duty  it  was  to  aid  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act  were  positively  hostile  to  that  enforcement,  yet 
the  weight  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  its  operation  tended 
greatly  to  restrain  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  to  drive  the 
traffic  into  holes  and  corners,  and  thus  to  deprive  it  of  its  quasi- 
respectability. 


*  The  year  witnessed  a  reorganization  of  the  ministry  as  follows  ;  The  vacancy 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
as  Minister  of  Justice  of  Hon.  J.  S.  D.  Thompson,  of  Nova  Scotia ;  Hon. 
Jno.  H.  Pope  assumed  the  portfolio  of  Railways  and  Canals,  Hon.  John  Carling 
that  of  Agriculture ;  Sir  Alex.  Campbell  exchanged  the  office  of  Minister  of 
Justice  for  that  of  Postmaster-General ;  Sir  David  McPherson  was  compelled  by 
ill-health  to  retire  from  the  Government,  and  the  Ministership  of  the  Interior 
was  filled  by  Hon.  Thos.  White ;  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  was  also  obliged  by  ill- 
health  to  withdraw  from  the  care  of  the  Finance  Depa>'tment,  and  the  office  was 
undertaken  by  the  Hon.  Mr,  McLelan,  the  portfolio  previously  held  by  the 
latter  gentleman  being  entrusted  to  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Foster,  of  New  Brunswick. 
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THE  NORTH-WEST  REBELLION. 

The  chief  actor  in  promoting  this  rebellion  was  the  notorious 
Louis  Riel,  whose  agency  in  the  previous  North-West  revolt 
we  have  previously  described.  During  the  summer  of  1884, 
considerable  mutterings  of  discontent  were  heard  among  the 
half-breeds  in  the  Saskatchewan  and  Assiniboine  territories. 
They  complained  that  the  Dominion  land  surveyors,  disregard- 
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LOUIS  RIEL. 
(Harper  di  Brothers,  Copyright.) 

ing  the  shape  of  their  narrow  farms  running  back  from  the 
river  side,  persisted  in  laying  out  the  land  in  mile  square 
sections,  in  accordance  with  the  system  generally  obtaining  in 
the  North-West.  They  further  claimed  that  they  were  unable 
to  obtain  patents  for  lands  which  they  had  long  occupied,  and 
were,  indeed,  in  danger  of  being  dispossessed  by  land  companies 
whose  giants  overlapped  the  holding  of  the  M^tis.     But  their 
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complaints  brought  no  redress.  The  very  remoteness  of  the 
seat  of  government,  and  the  divided  responsibility  of  the 
departmental  system,  made  more  difficult — or,  at  least,  less 
efficient — the  administration  of  affiiirs  over  the  vast  regions 
stretching  from  the  western  boundaries  of  Manitoba  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to  the 
northern  limits  of  population — a  region  greater  than  the  whole 
of  Russia  in  Europe. 

The  disaffiicted  half-breeds  invited  Riel,  who,  after  varied 
fortunes,  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Metis  of  Montana,  to 
return  and  champion  their  rights.  During  the  fall  of  the  year 
he  addressed  a  series  of  meetings  at  the  half-breed  settlements, 
and  prepared  a  so-called  Bill  of  Rights,  demanding  the  removal 
of  their  alleged  grievances,  the  organization  of  the  Provinces  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  with  legislatures  of  their  own,  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  hospitals  under  the  management 
of  sisters  of  charity,  the  distribution  of  seed  grain  and 
implements,  the  reservation  of  large  sections  of  land  for 
distribution  among  the  children  of  half-breeds,  and  adequate 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  Indians  impoverished  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  buffalo  and  other  game  and  by  the  failur" 
of  their  meagre  crops.  This  Bill  of  Rights,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  favoured  by  many  of  the  white  settlers,  seems  never 
to  have  reached  the  Government,  although  there  were  not 
wanting  allegations  that  numerous  complaints  remained  un- 
noticed in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Pending  the  response  from  Ottawa  to  these  demands,  a  Provi- 
sional Government  was  organized,  with  Riel  at  its  head,  and 
Gabriel  Dumont,  a  bold  and  energetic  half-breed,  as  his  "Adju- 
tant-General." 

On  March  I8th,  1885,  the  rebels,  for  such  their  reckless 
acts  now  made  them,  seized  the  Government  stores  at  Duck 
Lake,  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Fort  Carleton,  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  captured  the  Indian  agent,  cut 
the  telegraph  wires,  and  sent  messengers  to  enlist  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribes.  To  maintain  order  in  all  the  vast 
region  of    the    North- West,   with   a   population  of    Indians 
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evstimated  at  over  30,000,  there  were  five  hundred  Mounted 
Police.  Major  Crozier,  with  seventy-four  of  these,  occupied 
Fort  Carleton.  On  the  26th  of  March,  with  a  force  of  about 
sixty  police  and  forty  volunteers,  he  advanced  to  Duck  Lake 
to  take  charge  of  the  Government  stores  ;  they  were  intercepted 
two  miles  from  Duck  Lake  by  a  force  of  Indians  and  half- 
breeds,  about  two  hundred  strong,  under  Gabriel  Dumont.  A 
collision  occurred,  and  a  fierce  fight  ensued.  The  rebels  being 
under  cover  suffered  little,  but  eleven  of  the  volunteers  and 
three  of  the  Police  were  killed,  and  nine  severely  wounded, 
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and  were  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  the  dead  upon  the 
snowy  field. 

Fort  Carleton,  a  rude  stockade,  untenable  from  being  com- 
manded from  neighbouring  heights,  was  abandoned  and,  through 
accident,  burnt,  and  Crozier,  with  his  command,  fell  back  on 
Prince  Albert,  forty  miles  distant. 

Blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  compromise  was  impossible. 
Riel  threw  off  all  disguise,  summoned  Indians  and  half-breeds 
alike  to  revolt,  and  with  only  too  disastrous  success.  At 
Battleford,  some  ninety  miles  west  of  Duck  Lake,  the  younger 
Indians  of  Poundmaker's  band  pillaged  the  stores  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Battle  River.     Soon  three  hundred  loyal  settlem 
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were  besieged  in  the  barracks  above  the  river  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  savages. 

The  intelligence  of  these  startling  events  produced  an  intense 
sensation  throughout  the  country.  Not  since  the  Fenian 
invasion  in  1866  had  such  patriotic  enthusiasm  been  aroused. 
At  the  summons  of  the  Minister  of  Militia  more  than  twice 
the  quota  of  volunteers  asked  for  promptly  responded.  The 
country  was  fortunate  in  having  in  command  of  its  citizen 
soldiery  an  officer  of  veteran  experience  and  skill.  General 
Frederick  Middleton  had  seen  active  service  in  New  Zealand 
and  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  had  won  distinguished 
honour  for  saving  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  On  the  eve  of 
the  outbreak  he  had  left  Ottawa  for  Winnipeg,  where  he 
arrived  the  very  day  of  the  collision  at  Duck  Lake.  Lord 
Melgund,  secretary  to  the  Governor-General,  for  a  time  served 
on  General  Middleton's  staff.  The  90th  Rifles  and  a  field  bat- 
tery, of  Winnipeg,  were  the  first  to  move  toward  the  front. 
At  Toronto,  on  Friday,  March  27th,  five  hundred  men  of  the 
Queen's  Own  and  Grenadiers,  and  a  company  eighty  strcng 
of  the  Sch  of  Infantry,  under  Lt.-Col.  Otter,  were  called 
out ;  and  on  the  Monday  following,  amid  such  an  ovation  of 
popular  enthusiasm  as  the  city  had  never  known,  left  for  the 
scene  of  conflict.  In  rapid  succession  artillery  batteries  from 
Quebec  and  Kingston,  the  Ottawa  Foot  Guards  and  Sharp- 
shooters, a  York  and  Simcoe  Battalion,  under  Lt.-Col.  O'Brien ; 
the  Midlanders,  under  Lt.-Col.  Williams,  M.P. ;  the  9th  Volti- 
fjeurs,  of  Quebec,  under  Lt.-Col.  Amyot,  M.P. ;  the  65th  Rifles, 
of  Montreal,  under  Lt.-Col.  Ouimet,  M.P. ;  the  7th  Fusiliers,  of 
London,  under  Lt.-Col.  Williams;  a  battalion  from  Halifax, 
under  Lt.-Col.  Bremner ;  the  Governor-General's  Body  Guard, 
Toronto,  under  Lt.-Col.  G.  T.  Denison,  and  some  minor  bodies  of 
troops,  were  pushed  forward  to  the  scene  of  disturbance.  The 
number  of  troops  called  out  by  this  time  was  about  1,050  from 
Manitoba,  1,450  from  Ontario,  600  from  Quebec,  350  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  280  regulars. 

The  transport  of  so  many  men,  horses,  guns,  stores,  etc.,  a 
distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  central  Ontario,  at  an 
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inclement  season  of  the  year,  was  one  of  no  small  difficulty 
There  were  several  ffaps  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  north 
of  Lake  Superior,  amounting  in  all  to  over  ninety  miles.*  But 
the  troops  were  conveyed  over  these  gaps,  one  of  which  was 
forty-two  miles  long,  in  sleighs,  or,  in  some  cases,  were  marched 
through  the  snow  and  slush,  a  task  which  tested  to  the  utmost 
the  endurance  of  the  men,  fresh  from  the  occupations  of  civil 
life.  Yet  the  noblest  courage  and  endurance  was  manifested. 
In  places  the  snow  in  the  pathless  wooci  was  four  feet  deep. 
Small  wonder  that  the  troops  suffered   trom   frost-bites  and 
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snow-blindness  during  these  terrible  marches — among  the 
severest  ever  undertaken  even  by  veteraa  soldiers.  Much 
sufferins  was  also  encountered  on  the  connecting  sections  of 
the  railway,  the  only  mode  of  conveyance  being  open  flat-cars, 
which  afforded  almost  no  protection  from  the  piercing  cold. 

*  It  was  urged  by  many  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  sent  the 
troops  in  plain  clothes,  and  their  arms  and  uniforms  in  bond,  by  the  American 
system  of  railways  to  Winnipeg,  which  could  thus  be  reached  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  time,  and  with  much  less  difficulty  than  by  the  North  Shore  route. 
But  our  patriotic  citizen-soldiery  cheerfully  encountered  any  hardship  in  tVte 
service  of  their  country. 
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While  the  troops  were  thus  hastening  to  the  front,  tragical 
events  were  occurring  in  the  far  West.  About  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  west  of  Battlcford  was  Fort  Pitt,  a  small  stock- 
aded barrack  and  Hudson  Bay  post,  held  by  Captain  Dickens, 
a  son  of  the  distinguished  novelist,  and  twenty  Mounted  Police. 
Thirty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  this  was  the  settlement 
known  as  Frog  Lake.  On  Good  Friday,  April  3rd,  the  Indians 
at  Frog  Lake,  who  constituted  Big  Bear's  band,  rose  in  revolt, 
and  massacred,  with  peculiar  atrocity,  the  two  priests.  Father 
Marchand  and  Father  Fafard,  together  with  Thomas  Quinn, 
Indian  agent,  John  Delaney,  farm  instructor,  John  Gowanlock, 
and  several  others.  Three  of  the  settlers'  wives,  two  of  whom 
had  been  the  horror-stricken  spectators  of  their  husbands' 
deaths — Mrs.  Gowanlock  and  Mrs.  Delaney,  together  with  Mrs. 
Simpson,  wife  of  the  chief  factor, — were  carried  captives  to  the 
Indian  camp.  They  were,  however,  preserved  from  injury  by 
some  friendly  half-breeds,  of  whom  one  named  Pritchard  was 
most  active  in  his  work  of  humanity.  But  not  till  two  months 
later  were  they  finally  rescued  from  their  perilous  imprison- 
ment. 

Big  Bear's  excited  braves  now  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the 
little  garrison  of  police  stationed  at  Fort  Pitt.  Hundreds  of 
howling  savages  surrounded  the  fort,  shot  one  of  the  Police, 
and  threatened  its  farm  instructors.  Their  chief  sent  a 
message  to  Captain  Dickens  offering  to  take  under  his 
protection  the  civilians,  and  advising  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Police,  under  penalty  of  the  destruction  of  the  fort  by  fire. 
Against  the  counsel  of  the  Police,  the  factor's  family  and  other 
settlers — over  a  score — accepted  the  offered  protection,  and  for 
weeks  their  fate  was  a  cause  of  anxious  solicitude.  Nothing 
remained  for  Captain  Dickens  but  to  withdraw  his  little  force 
of  twenty- two  men.  They  made  their  way  in  the  bitter 
weather  in  an  open  scow  down  the  ice-cumbered  and  rapid 
river  120  miles  to  Battleford.  Several  of  the  men  were  frost- 
bitten; and  it  required  constant  baling  to  keep  their  crazy 
craft  afloat. 

Qu'Appelle  station,  324  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  on  the  Can- 
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adian  Pacific  Railway,  was  made  the  first  advance  rendezvous 
of  the  troops,  and  thither  brigade  after  brigade  was  forwarded 
as  fast  as  they  arrived  from  the  East.  A  detachment  was  early 
sent  northward  to  Fort  Qu'Appelle  and  Touchwood  Hills  to 


prevent    any 


rising 


on   the    neighbouring    Indian    reserves. 


General  Middleton  determined  to  march  his  main  column — 
including  the  90th  Rifles,  the  Winnipeg  Battery,  10th  Royal 
Grenadiers,  "  A "  Battery,  one-half  of  "  C  "  Company  Infantry 
School,  and  Boulton's  Scouts — from  Qu'Appelle  to  Clarke's 
Crossing,  on  the  South  Saskatchewan. 


on  the  Can- 


"tKACKINQ"   on  the   SASKATCHEWAN. 

Another  division,  consisting  of  the  Queen's  Own,  Ottawa 
Guards,  "B"  Battery,  and  part  of  "C"  Company  Infantry  School, 
under  Colonel  Otter,  rendezvoused,  two  hundred  miles  west  of 
Qu'Appelle  station,  at  Swift  Current,  where  the  Saskatchewan 
makes  a  great  sweep  south  within  thirty  miles  of  the  railway. 
It  was  intended  that  this  column  should  embark  in  steamboats 
and  barges  on  the  Saskatchewan,  and  effect  a  junction  with 
Middleton's  main  body  at  Clarke's  Crossing.  But  the  lack  of 
water  in  the  river  prevented  this,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make 
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a  dash  across  the  prairie  with  a  flying  column  for  the  relief  of 
beleaguered  Battleford. 

One  great  difficulty  of  the  expedition  was  that  of  transport. 
The  march  from  Qu'Appelle  to  Batoche,  the  stronghold  of  the 
rebels,  was  230  miles ;  from  Swift  Current  to  Battleford  was 
180  miles.  Over  these  vast  distances  every  ounce  of  food  and 
forage  for  man  and  beast,  and  all  the  multifarious  supplies, 
stores,  and  ammunition  for  an  army  had  to  be  hauled  over  a 
prairie  trail,  when  the  roads  were  breaking  up,  and  when  the 
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streams  to  be  crossed  were  running  with  ice  or  swollen  with 
the  spring  rains.  A  transport  brigade  of  between  500  and  600 
teams  was  organized,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  stores  were  largely 
drawn  upon  for  supplies.  The  teams  marched  in  divisions  of 
ten,  and  kept  up  a  constant  stream  of  supplies  to  the  front. 
As  they  had  to  carry  their  own  forage,  however,  the  cost  of  all 
kind  of  supplies  was  enormous.*     During  the  greater  portion 

*  Towards  the  close  of  the  campaign  there  were  745  teams  working  io 
different  brigades  in  connection  with  a  system  of  depots. 
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of  the  campaiiLi^n,  Lt.-Col.  Geo.  T.  Denison,  in  command  of  the 
Governor-Oeneral's  Body  Guard,  and  of  the  York  and  Simcoe 
Ref^iment  of  Infantry  (Lt.-Col.  O'Brien,  M.P.),  was  stationed  at 
Humboldt,  guarding  General  Middleton's  line  of  communication. 

On  April  6th,  in  a  blinding  snow-storm,  the  main  body  of 
the  North-West  field  force,  about  950  strong,  left  Fort  Qu'Ap- 
pelle.  The  troops  suffered  terribly  from  cold  and  from  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  trail.  Eleven  days*  march  brought 
them  to  Clarke's  Crossing.  The  troops  were  impatient  to  push 
on  to  Batoche,  thirty-three  miles  from  the  Crossing,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  for  forage  supplies,  hospital  stores,  and  the 
like  from  Swift  Current.  Without  waiting  for  the  reinforce- 
ments expected  by  the  steamer  Northcote,  General  Middleton 
decided  to  divide  hia  column  into  two  divisions,  and  to  move 
on  the  enemy  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  On 
April  23rd  both  columns  advanced.  About  half  way  to  Batoche, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  was  a  deep  and  rugged  ravine, 
destined  to  become  historic  as  Fish  Creek.  Here  an  advance 
force  of  the  rebels  was  concealed.  On  Friday,  April  24th,  Boul- 
ton's  Mounted  Scouts  met  the  enemy,  who  instantly  opened  fire 
and  retired  to  rifle-pits  constructed  in  the  ravine.  The  90th 
Battalion  deployed  in  skirmishing  order  and  began  a  sharp  fire, 
and  the  Field  Battery  delivered  several  rounds  of  shrapnel  shell. 
The  perfect  concealment  of  the  ravine  and  rifle-pits  protected 
the  half-breeds  and  Indians  from  the  effects  of  this  fire.  The 
volunteers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  almost  without  cover,  and 
suffered  severely,  no  less  than  ten  being  killed  and  about  forty 
wounded  out  of  about  350  men  under  fire.  The  conflict  con- 
tinued for  several  hours.  Many  heroic  acts  of  valour  were 
performed.  Our  citizen  soldiery  bore  themselves  like  veterans. 
Indeed,  not  a  few  of  the  casualties  resulted  from  their  reckless 
exposure  of  their  persons  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Colonel  Montizambert,  with  the  Toronto  Grenadiers  and  the 
Battery  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  with  considerable 
diflBculty  made  their  way  across,  and  about  four  o'clock  came 
into  action.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  day  only  desultory  and 
ineffective  firing  occurred.     From  nine  in  the  morning  till  six 
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o'clock  of  a  cold  and  nhowiMy  day  tlu'so  untried  youtlis  from 
ofllco,  shop,  or  fi(dd  cndnrcd  tlio  hiddjin  tiro  of  vctornn  siiarp- 
shootcrs  and  ImU'alo  linnter.s,  without  for  a  moment  <la;^}^in<r  or 
flinehin;;.  "^ 

For  n  fortnin;ht  there  was  an  enforced  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  order  that  tlie  wounded  mi^ht  receive  proper  attention, 
and  that  (leneral  Middleton  nii<];ht  aecuinulate  a  sufficient 
store  of  supplies,  and  ohtain  the  reinforcements  and  artillery 
that  were  daily  expected  to  arrive  hy  the  Norl/icote  from  Swift 
Current. 

We  turn  now  to  follow  the  dashinf^  advance  of  Colonel 
Otter's  flying  column,  and  the  gallant  ndief  of  Hatthiford.  In 
the  Fort,  which  was  protected  only  by  a  rude  palisade  and  a 
single  seven-pounder,  were  crowded  some  six  hundred  refugees, 
two-thirds  of  them  being  women  and  children.  Week  after 
week  they  maintained  their  gallant  defence,  looking  eagerly 
for  the  relief  which,  in  spite  of  innumerable  difliculties,  was 
hastening  to  their  rescue.  On  the  11th  of  April  Colonel  Otter's 
command  reached  Swift  Current  station.  Nearly  a  week  was 
employed  in  transferring  troops  and  stores  to  the  north  side  of 
the  ferry.  On  the  18th,  the  flying  column,  comprising  tlie 
Queen's  Own,  Ottawa  Foot  Guards,  "B"  Battery,  part  of  "(1" 
Company  School  of  Infantry,  and  fifty  Mounted  Police,  l^'ft 
the  South  Saskatchewan.  A  long  train  of  nearly  two  hundred 
waggons,  on  which  most  of  the  troops  found  conveyance, 
wound  over  the  prairie.  While  en  route,  the  devastated  home 
and  mutilated  body  of  Farm  Instructor  Payne,  brutally  massa- 
cred by  the  Indians,  kindled  the  indignation  of  the  relief 
column,  and  spurred  their  zeal  to  rescue  the  beleaguered  garri- 
son of  Battleford.  At  nightfall  on  the  23rd,  the  white-walled 
houses  of  Battleford  were  seen  gleaming  in  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  During  the  night  Indian  scouts  prowled  around 
the  camp,  and  their  distant  yells  and  the  flames  of  burning 
houses  showed  that  they  were  pillaging  and  destroying  the 
town.  Next  day  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen,  but  on  every 
side  were  marks  of  the  most  ruthless  and  reckless  devastation. 
The  hundreds  of  refugees  within  the  stockaded  fort  hailed 
with  joy  their  deliverers. 
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The  troops  .spent  a  few  <lny.s  in  tlirovvin}^  np  onrtliworks  and 
Htrcn^jtlieninj,'  tlio  (IcI'tnceH  of  the  fort.     To  prevent  tlie  llanie.s 
of  Indian  revolt  from  Hprea«lin*^  like  lirtss  in  tlu!  prairie-;^ra.s,s, 
it  W'a.s  re.solvtMl  to  .strike  a  lilow  at  roundinaker'.s  camp,     lli.s 
"braves"  had  wantoidy  pilla;;ed  the  .settlers'  Iiou.sch  far  and 
wide,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  mi;^lit  ellect  a  junction  with 
Kiel's  main  body  at  liatoche.     On  May  1st,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  Colonel  Otter,  with  a  llyin^  column  .'JOO  .strong, 
consistinj^  of  Mounted  Police,  Queen's  Own,  Fcjot  (Juards,  part 
of  "C"  Company  School   of  Infantry,  liattleford   Itifies,  arul 
"B"  Jiattery,  with  two  guns  and  a  Oatlin;:,',  left  liattleford  in 
wa<;<;ons  or  on  liorses,  and  by  the  li<^lit  of  the  full  moon  pres.sed 
on  all  night  to  Poundmaker's  camp.    At  live  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, just  after  crossing  Cut  Knife  Creek,  wliicli  runs  through  a 
wooded  ravine,  the  Police  met  the  enemy  on  an  open  ut/land 
slope.     The  infantry  at  once  deployed,  and   the  guns  opened 
fire  on  the  encampment,  but  the  Indians  sought  cover  in  the 
den.se    undergrowth,   and    made  an  attempt  to  surround   the 
attacking  force.     This  was  skilfully  foiled.     Under  the  concen- 
trated lire  of  .savage  .sharp.shootors,  our  troops  sutt'ered  severely. 
The  continuous  roar  of  the  Catling  and  the  .scream  of  the  shells 
iseemed,  however,  to  intimidate  the  Indians.     But  the  mount- 
ings of  the  guns  unfortunately  gave  way,  and  tlwiy  soon  proved 
useless  in  the  fight.     The  troops  had  now  fought  from  dawn  to 
noon  without  food,  and  many  had  no  sleep  the  previous  night. 
The  number  of  wounded  was  increasing.     Colonel  Otter  extri- 
cated him.self  from  this  perilous  position  by  a  masterly  retreat. 
The    dead  and  wounded  and    the    disabled   guns  were  safely 
brought  off.     By  ten  o'clock  at  night  Battleford  was  reached — 
the  six  hours'  fight  and  the  niarch  of  seventy  miles  having 
been   effected  within  thirty  hours.     Our  los.s,    unfortunately, 
was  heavy — eight  killed  and  twelve  wounded.     The  Indian 
loss  is  unknown. 

We  left  General  Middleton's  command  chafing  at  the  delay 
caused  by  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Northcote  with  much- 
needed  supplies  and  ammunition.  The  progress  of  the  steamer 
down  the  river  from  Swift  Current  was  very  tcuious.     She 
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was  heavily  laden,  and  the  water  in  the  river  was  low.  She 
frequently  stuck  on  the  sand-bars,  and  had  to  be  lifted  over 
by  spars  and  tackle.  At  length,  on  May  oth,  she  reached 
Clarke's  Crossing,  having  landed  a  medical  staff  at  Saskatoon, 
whither  the  men  wounded  at  Fish  Creek  had  been  conveyed. 
She  brought  two  hundred  of  the  Midland  Battalion,  under 
Lt.-Col.  Williams,  a  Gatling  gun,  under  Lieut.  Howard,  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Militia,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores,  and 
was  shortly  followed  by  ten  barges  laden  with  supplies. 

General  Middleton,  on  the  7th  of  May,  with  his  entire  force 
— now  numbering,  with  teamsters  and  supernumeraries,  about 
a  thousand  men  and  six  hundred  horses,  with  four  guns  and  a 
Gatling — marched  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
the  Northcote  advancing  simultaneously  on  the  river.  The 
following  night  they  encamped  about  eight  miles  from  Batoche, 
the  rebel  stronghold.  Early  next  morning  the  camp  was  in 
motion.  About  nine  o'clock  the  rebel  outposts  came  in  view. 
A  few  rounds  from  the  Gatling  and  a  well-directed  shell  opened 
the  fight.  A  number  of  priests  and  nuns  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  parish  church  on  the  bluff  above  the  river,  sought 
the  protection  of  the  troops.  The  village  lay  in  an  elliptical 
basin,  with  numerous  lateral  ravines,  which  offered  good  cover 
■or  the  rebels.  Concentric  lines  of  rifle-pits  among  the  brush- 
wood made  also  a  formidable  defence.  While  the  battery  was 
shelling  the  Indian  camp  beyond  the  river,  a  volley  and  a  yell 
and  rush  of  Indians  and  half-breeds  from  the  woods  clothing 
the  slope  caused  some  danger  of  the  capture  of  the  guns. 
Lieut.  Howard,  with  his  Gatling,  rushed  to  the  front,  poured  a 
perfect  hail  of  lead,  and  repulsed  the  attack  on  the  battery. 
The  action  became  general  along  an  extended  front.  The 
rebels,  from  their  concealed  rifle-pits,  kept  up.  a  galling  fire, 
by  which  one  man,  Gunner  Phillips,  of  "A"  Battery,  was  killed, 
and  six  wounded.  The  rebels  also  fired  the  dry  grass,  and  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  flames  and  blinding  smoke  gave  much 
annoyance.  The  guns  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  shell  the  half- 
breeds  out  of  their  rifle-pits,  but  without  success.  All  attempts 
to  turn  either  flank  of  Middleton's  force  were,  however,  effectu- 
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ally  resisted.  About  three  o'clock  the  fire  languished,  and 
shortly  after  the  General  called  off  his  troops,  to  prepare  a 
zareba  of  the  waggons,  and  throw  up  a  trench  for  defence, 
behind  which  the  troops  passed  an  unquiet  and  anxious  night, 
bivouacked  on  the  ground. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  a  desultory  and  ineffective  fire  was 
kept  up  most  of  the  day.  The  rebels  refused  to  come  out  of 
their  trenches,  and  the  General,  careful  of  the  lives  of  his 
citizen-soldiers,  refused  to  allow  the  troops  to  charge. 

Monday  was  almost  a  repetition  of  the  previous  day.  A 
strong  reconnaissance  to  the  north-east  developed  the  fact  of 
a  perfect  maze  of  rifle-pits,  only  to  be  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  had  already  caused  the 
death  of  three  of  the  volunteers,  and  the  wounding  of  sixteen 
others.  The  men  chafed  under  their  enforced  restraint,  and 
were  eager  for  the  charge. 

On  Tuesday,  May  11th — a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of 
the  rebellion — the  General  resolved  to  gratify  their  desire. 
The  sharp-shooting  was  renewed  with  vigour,  the  Midland 
Battalion  occupying  the  left,  the  90th  the  right,  and  the 
Grenadiers  the  centre.  During  the  morning  a  white  flag  was 
displayed  by  the  rebels,  and  a  message  was  sent  threatening  to 
kill  the  white  prisoners  if  the  families  of  the  rebels  should  be 
injured.  The  General  replied  that  if  non-combatants  were 
placed  where  he  could  discriminate  in  their  favour,  they  should 
not  be  harmed.  After  a  hasty  meal  in  the  trenches,  the 
General  ordered  an  advance  in  force  of  the  whole  line,  now 
extended  along  a  front  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Simultaneously 
the  Midlanders,  Grenadiers,  and  90th,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
rushed  down  the  slopes,  heedless  of  the  fire  from  the  rifle-pits. 
The  enciiiy,  speedily  demoralized,  everywhere  gave  way.  The 
guns  shelled  the  bluffs,  and  the  Gatling  rained  its  leaden 
shower.  In  a  few  minutes  the  rifle-pits  were  reached  and 
cleared,  and  the  gallant  volunteers  were  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  rebels.  Another  message  from  Riel,  again  menacing 
the  prisoners,  was  answered  by  the  final  rush,  with  rin<>ing 
cheers,  of  the  Canadian  troops,  across  a  ploughed  field,  exposed 
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to  a  fire  from  the  gullies  into  which  many  of  the  rebels  had 
retreated,  and  from  a  series  of  rifle-pits.  Here  many  fell,  and 
the  ambulances  were  kept  busy.  The  batteries  kept  up  their 
roar,  the  rifles  their  rapid  fusilade,  and  troops  of  all  arms  pushed 
pell-mell  to  the  front,  driving  the  flying  half-breeds  before 
them.  Into  the  village  they  rushed,  eager  to  save  the  prisoners. 
Among  the  foremost  was  the  gallant  Captp,in  French,  who  fell, 
pierced  through  the  heart,  in  an  upper  room  of  Batoche's  house. 
Another  officer,  since  deceased,  Colonel  Williams,  of  the  Mid- 
landers,  wrenching  open  a  trap-door,  found,  pallid  and  gaunt, 
nine  white  prisoners.  In  this  heroic  charge,  five  of  our  brave 
citizen -soldiers  were  slain  and  twenty-two  were  wounded. 
Only  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion  were  put  under  arrest ;  the 
others  were  dismissed  to  their  homes  and  supplied  with  food. 
Riel  and  Dumont  both  escaped.  A  few  days  later,  on  the  15th, 
Kiel  surrendered  to  a  scouting  party,  but  Dumont  got  safely 
over  the  border  into  Montana. 

The  steamer  Northcote,  whose  co-operation  had  been  expected 
during  the  attack  on  Batoche,  came  into  view  only  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  rejoicing  over  its  capture.  She  had  run  a 
terrible  gauntlet  from  the  rebel  rifles  on  either  bank.  Her 
upper  works  were  completely  riddled.  As  she  passed  Batoche 
Crossing,  the  steel  cable  suspended  across  the  river  was  sud- 
denly lowered  to  arrest  her  progress.  It  just  grazed  the  pilot- 
house, and  brought  down  the  smoke-pipes  and  spar-gear  with 
a  crash  upon  the  deck.  An  attempt  to  board  her  was  repulsed 
by  a  vigorous  fire.  After  drifting  down  the  stream,  she  was 
brought  to  anchor  and  repaired,  but  not  till  too  late  to  render 
any  aid  in  the  assault. 

We  turn  now  to  notice  contemporary  events  in  the  far  West. 
As  a  result  of  the  collision  at  Duck  Lake,  the  Indian  tribes  on 
both  sides  of  the  Saskatchewan  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 
intense  ferment.  Messengers  from  Riel  endeavoured  to  excite 
them  to  revolt ;  and  with  only  too  great  success.  Many  of  the 
scattered  settlements  were  pillaged  and  the  farm  buildings 
given  to  the  flames.  Fort  Edmonton  and  Fort  Saskatchewan, 
remote  posts,  garrisoned  by  a  very  small  number  of  Police, 
were  in  need  of  relief.     The  nearest  point  on  the  railwaj  was 
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Calgary,  194  miles  south  of  Edmonton,  and  840  miles  west  of 
Winnipeg.  This  was,  therefore,  made  the  base  of  operations 
for  the  far  West.  Major-General  Strange,  a  retired  British 
officer  resident  near  Calgary,  who  had  seen  much  service,  was 
entrusted  with  the  command.  He  promptly  raised  a  body  of 
scouts  among  the  cow-boys  and  frontier-men,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  the  65th  Regiment,  from  Montreal,  most  of  whom 


THE  EOCKY  MOUNTAINS — FROM   ELBOW    RIVER. 
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were  French-Canadians,  the  92nd  Battalion,  of  Winnipeg,  the 
9th  Voltigeurs,  of  Quebec,  and  other  lesser  corps,  aggregating 
about  1,200  men.  Immediately  after  the  Frog  Lake  massacre, 
a  flying  column  was  pressed  forward  to  Edmonton  and  thence 
down  the  North  Saskatchewan  to  Fort  Pitt.  This  prompt 
movement,  well  followed  up  by  others  as  vigorous,  effectually 
extinguished  the  flame  of  what  threatened  to  be  a  wide-spread 
Indian  revolt. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Middle  ton,  with  the  bulk  of  his 
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command,  pressed  on  to  the  relief  of  Prince  Albert,  which  for 
several  weeks  had  been  cut  off  from  the  loyal  settlements  by 
intervening  bodies  of  rebels.  It  was  thought  strange  that 
Colonel  Irvine,  with  about  two  hundred  Mounted  Police,  should 
remain  so  long  inactive  in  the  town  while  such  stirring  events 
were  taking  place  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
But  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  leave  undefended  the  six  hundred 
refugees  in  Prince  Albert,  which  was  only  rudely  protected  by 
breastworks  of  co."  wood ;  and  his  force  was  too  small  to  divide 
in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  adepts  in  forest  fighting.  On  the 
19th  of  May  the  travel-stained  relief  column  marched  into  the 
town,  and  received  glad  greeting  from  the  long-beleaguered 
refugees.  General  Middleton  j  3ssed  on  toward  Battleford  in 
the  steamer  North-West,  with  the  Midlanders,  "A"  Battery,  and 
Boulton's  Horse.  At  Battleford,  Colonel  Otter's  command 
had  converted  what  was  little  better  than  a  stockade  into  a 
formidable  earthwork  fort.  In  its  vicinity,  Poundmaker  and 
his  braves  acted  with  extreme  audacity.  They  cut  off  a  train  of 
eighteen  ox-teams  and  eight  horse- waggons,  capturing  most  of 
the  teamsters.  They  also  attacked  a  scouting  party  of  police, 
killing  one  of  their  number.  Battleford  was  again,  in  fact, 
beleaguered.  The  supply  service  from  Swift  Current  was 
interrupted,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  the  troops,  for  generous 
donations  from  the  Ladies'  Relief  Associations  of  Ontario  were 
en  route. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  came  an  embassy  from  Pound- 
maker,  accompanied  by  the  twenty-one  captured  teamsters. 
The  Indian  chief,  thoroughly  cowed  by  the  tidings  of  the 
capture  of  Kiel  and  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  requested  favour- 
able terms  of  surrender.  Four  days  after  the  Northcote  arrived 
at  Battleford.  Two  days  later  a  body  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
half-breeds  surrendered ;  and  shortly  after  Poundmaker,  with 
two  hundred  of  his  braves,  also  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
chiefs  were  retained  in  custody,  but  the  rest  of  the  band  were 
sent  to  their  reservations  and  supplied  with  food. 

The  "fighting  90th,"  the  Grenadiers,  and  other  detachments 
of  troops  arriving,  an  expedition  was  organized  for  the  pursuit 
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of  Big  Bear,  who  had  in  his  camp  over  sixty  white  prisoners. 
General  Strange  had  in  the  meantime — on  the  27th  of  May 
— advanced  from  Fort  Pitt  with  detachments  of  the  65th  and 
92nd,  and  one  gun,  against  Big  Bear.  At  Frenchman's  Butte, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  fort,  he  came  upon  the  Indian  camp. 
For  two  successive  days  sharp  skirmishing  ensued,  with  some 
loss  on  both  sides,  though  most  severe  on  that  of  the  redskins. 

On  the  31st  of  May  three  steamers  with  detachments  of  the 
Midlanders,  90th,  Grenadiers,  two  guns,  and  two  Gatlings,  left 
Battleford  to  reinforce  General  Strange,  while  Colonel  Herch- 
mer,  with  230  horse,  pursued  the  trail  by  land.  In  two  days 
this  troop  marched  eighty-eight  miles,  and  effected  a  junction 
with  the  force  conveyed  by  the  steamers.  It  was  found  that 
Big  Bear  had  broken  camp  and,  deserted  by  many  smaller 
bands,  was  in  full  retreat  to  the  marshy  recesses  of  the  north. 
The  rescue  of  a  large  number  of  the  white  prisoners,  including 
Mrs.  Gowanlock,  Mrs.  Delaney,  Factor  Simpson  and  his  wife, 
and  loyal  half-breeds,  who  had  been  dragged  around  with  Big 
Bear's  camp  for  two  months,  gave  intense  relief  throughout 
the  Dominion.  The  pursuing  force  was  divided  so  as  to  cut  off 
the  fugitive's  retreat — Strange,  Otter,  and  Irvine,  with  their 
respective  commands,  taking  diverging  lines,  while  General 
Middleton,  with  three  hundred  troops  and  ten  days'  rations, 
followed  the  trail  of  the  flying  savages.  And  a  wild  chase  it 
led  them — through  muskeg  and  swamp,  and  through  almost 
impenetrable  growths  of  tangled  brush,  while  the  black  flies 
and  mosquitoes,  the  plague  of  those  northern  regions,  "  almost 
eat  the  men's  heads  off."  The  men  of  all  the  commands  per- 
formed prodigies  of  toil,  but  when  only  three  days'  rations 
remained,  having  come  to  an  impassable  muskeg.  General 
Middleton's  force  was  compelled  t3  return  to  Fort  Pitt. 

General  Strange  had  better  success,  as  two  hundred  Chip- 
peways  forsook  Big  Bear  and  surrendered  to  his  command. 
Other  bands  fell  off  till  the  wandering  chief  was  almost  entirely 
deserted,  and,  fairly  starved  into  submission,  at  last  surren- 
dered. On  June  22nd,  a  party  of  white  prisoners,  twenty-two 
in  number,  including  William   McLoan,  Hudson  Bay  Factor, 
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his  wife  and  eight  children,  and  twelve  others,  who  had  been 
drajjnred  throufjh  brake  and  mire  with  the  fuoritive  Indian 
band,  reached  Fort  Pitt. 

The  campaign  was  now  ended.  The  gallant  volunteers,  who, 
aided  by  a  few  hundred  Mounted  Police  and  men  of  the 
Infantry  School,  had  suppressed  a  rebellion  extending  over 
many  hundreds  of  miles,  of  often  rugged  and  difficult  country, 
in  which  many  hundreds  of  bold,  vigorous,  and  valorous 
half-breeds  and  Indians  were  engaged,  miojht  now  return  home.* 
The  different  columns  which,  from  bases  lying  hundreds  of 
miles  apart,  by  forced  marches,  had  reached  this  outpost  of 
civilization,  each  fighting  meanwhile  a  vigorous  campaign, 
embarked  together  on  steamers  on  the  Saskatchewan,  and, 
gliding  down  its  many  windings  in  the  bright  spring  weather, 
reached  at  last  the  lake,  and  then  the  city  of  Winnipeg.  Far 
different  from  the  toilsome  wintry  march  around  the  gaps  in 
the  railway  was  the  rapid  journey  to  the  East ;  and  right  royal 
was  the  welcome  ten/'ered  our  citizen-soldiery  at  every  town 
and  city  which  they  reached.  Notably  was  this  the  case  at 
Toronto,  London,  Montreal  and  Halifax.  Never  was  country 
prouder  of  her  sons,  and  never  were  sons  more  worthy  of  their 
country's  pride. 

No  J  all,  alas !  returned  who  went  forth  full  of  hope.  The  sad 
gaps  in  the  ranks  told  at  what  a  price  the  victory  had  been 
won.  Some  even  who  .seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life  in  the 
hour  of  battle,  fell  victims  to  disease  before  the  campaign  was 
over.  Noteworthy  among  these  was  the  gallant  Col.  Williams, 
of  the  Midland  Battalion,  who  died  at  Fort  Pitt  of  fever. 


*  "As  a  military  achievement,"  says  Lo:  elgund,  chief  of  General  Mid- 
dleton's  staflF,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  "  tne  success  of  the  campaign  has 
been  brilliant.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Caron,  Minister  of  Militia,  piay  justly  be  proud 
of  the  Department  which,  between  the  23rd  of  March  and  the  20th  of  May, 
placed  4,419  men  in  the  field.  A  complete  system  of  transport  for  three 
columns,  marching  [over  200  miles  each]  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other, 
had  to  be  organized  ;  and  six  weeks  after  General  Middleton's  departure  from 
Qu'Appelle,  Riel  was  brought  a  prisoner  into  his  camp.  From  Ottawa  to 
Qu'Appelle  is  1,635  miles.  From  Qu'Appelle  to  Batoche  is  a  march  of  243 
miles." — Nineteenth  Century,  August,  1885,  page  327. 
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Not  less  worthy  of  mer.tion  are  the  troops  which  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  come  i'lto  collision  with  the  enemy,  but  to 
which  were  assigned  thf  important  duties  of  guarding  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  frontier  and  eight  hundred  miles  of  railway,  and 
the  important  depots  of  supplies  and  bases  of  operation — the 
Halifax  Battalion,  the  Dth  Quebec  Voltigeurs,  the  Montreal 


VIEW   FRpM   ESQUIMAULT,  B.C. 
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Garrison  Artillery,  the  7'h.  Fusiliers,  London, — these,  too,  had 
their  campaign  of  toil  and  danger  and  their  reward  of  duty 
bravely  done. 

The  trial  of  Kiel  and  his  companions  in  his  ill-starred  revolt 
opened  at  Regina,  the  capital  of  the  North-West  Territories,  on 
July  28th.  Striking  evidence  was  given  as  to  his  insanity,  but 
on  August  1st  the  verdict  of  "  guilty  "  was  rendered.  An  appeal 
was  taken  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  to  the  Court  of 
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Queen's  Bench  in  Manitoba,  and  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  These  appeals,  however,  were 
powerless  to  avert  his  door.i,  and,  after  successive  reprieves,  he 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  at  Regina,  November 
16th.  "  Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  his  leaving  it." 
His  behaviour  on  the  scaffold  was  dignified  and  firm.  Under 
the  shadow  of  an  unsuccessful  revolt  went  out  a  life  which, 
under  happier  auspices,  might  have  attained  *an  honourable 
distinction  in  the  paths  of  peace.  The  execution  of  Riel  pro- 
duced an  intense  sensation  among  his  French-Canadian  co- 
religionists. In  Montreal  and  elsewhere  tumultuous  meetings 
were  held,  accompanied  by  riotous  processions  and  the  burning 
in  effigv  of  the  Premier  of  the  Dominion.  A  manifest  estrange- 
ment  followed  between  the  Government  and  its  Bleu  supporters 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

A  few  days  after  the  execution  of  Riel,  eight  Indians  who 
had  been  implicated  in  the  Frog  Lake  massacre  were  hanged ; 
and  a  number  of  Indians  and  half-breeds  were  sentenced  to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment  for  participation  in  the  rebellion. 

Of  happier  omen  was  a  contemporary  event  in  the  North- 
West — the  driving  of  the  last  spike  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  (November  7th).  Thus  was  brought  to  completion  an 
enterprise  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  material  and  politi- 
cal welfare  of  the  Dominion.  Never  had  an  undertaking  of  so 
great  magnitude  been  carried  on  with  such  remarkable  rapidity 
and  success.  By  its  completion  a  great  trans-coiitinental  high- 
way was  opened  between  the  commercial  interests  of  Europe 
and  those  of  Eastern  Asia  much  more  direct  and  expeditious 
than  any  before  existing.  As  a  military  factor  it  contributes 
greatly  to  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire  throughout  the 
world. 


DOO  TKAIN  vs.    RAILWAY   TRAIN. 
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The  year  1886  was  more  remarkable  for  its  political  events 
in  Great  Britain  than  for  those  in  Canada.  In  the  month  of 
January  the  Conservative  Government  of  Lord  Salisbury  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  seventy-nine,  on  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Collins,  expressing  reqret  that  no  measures  were  announced 
for  the  relief  of  the  ajiricultural  classes  in  Ireland.  The  Gov- 
ernment  immediately  resigned.  Mr.  Gladstone  assumed  office, 
and  introduced  his  plan  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland.  This  was 
defeated  after  a  prolonged  and  able  debate,  June  7th,  and  the 
Government  dissolved  the  parliament  and  appealed  to  the 
country.  The  campaign  was  one  of  intense  enthusiasm,  but 
the  verdict  was  adverse  to  Home  Rule,  and,  Mr.  Gladstone 
resigning,  Lord  Salisbury  found  himself  again  in  power,  and 
a  vigorous  coercion  policy  was  adopted. 

The  great  extent  and  varied  resources  of  Canada,  and  the 
other  dependents  of  the  Empire,  were  brought  conspicuously 
before  the  mothcr-country  by  the  very  successful  Indian  and 
Colonial  Exhibition  in  London,  during  the  summer  of  1886. 

In  Canada  the  principal  event  of  importance  was  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Ontario  Assembly  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 
After  a  short  but  very  exciting  campaign  the  Mowat  Govern- 
ment was  sustained  by  an  increased  majority,  December  28th, 
1886.  Early  in  the  following  year  the  Dominion  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  a  general  election  took  place,  February 
22nd.  The  Conservative  Government  was  sustained,  though 
with  a  decreased  majority. 

The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  became 
somewhat  strained  on  account  of  fishery  disputes.  The  Wash- 
ington Treaty  having  expired,  the  Canadian  Government  took 
measures  to  protect  our  inshore  fisheries  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  American  fishermen.  The  United  States  Congress 
gave  the  President  authority  to  retaliate  by  completely  exclud- 
ing Canadian  commerce  from  that  country.  That  extreme, 
however,  was  not  reached,  and  an  international  commission 
was  appointed,  September,  1887,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
fishery  and  international  questions.  Considerable  public  dis- 
cussion also  took  place  with  reference  to  a  policy  of  unre- 
stricted trade  reciprocity  between  the  two  countries. 
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The  most  conspicuous  event  of  the  year  throughout  the 
British  Empire  was  the  celebration  of  tlie  Jubilee  year  of  the 
Queen.  Never  was  seen  more  patriotic  enthusiasm  than  that 
manifested  in  the  many  and  varied  celebrations,  not  only  at 
the  heart  of  the  Empire,  but  also  throughout  its  remotest 
dependencies. 
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fund  for  l)oth  Koinan  Catholics  and  Protestants.  After  the 
restoration  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  by  Pius  VII.,  IH14,  the 
Jesuits  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops  increasinj^ly  advanced 
their  claim  of  resumption  of  the  Kstates,  not  on  le^al  grounds, 
but  on  those  of  equity.  This  persistent  claim  made  the  pro- 
perty unsalable,  and  various  attempts  were  made  to  arrive  at  a 
final  .settlement.  This  object  was  at  last  effected  by  an  Act  of 
the  Quebec  Government,  known  as  the  Jesuit  Estates  Settle- 
ment Act.  The  strong  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant 
population  of  the  Dominion  to  this  Act  was  that  the  name 
of  the  Pope,  Leo  XIII.,  appeared  as  the  ot)icial  representative 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada,  by  whom  some 
$400,000  granted  by  the  Quebec  Legislature  was  divided  as 
follows:  $100,000  to  be  distributed  among  the  several  Dioceses 
of  Quebec;  $160,000  to  be  given  to  Laval  University;  and  the 
balance,  $140,000,  to  be  given  to  the  Jesuit  Order.  This 
reference  to  the  Pope  was  by  many  deemed  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  and  a  violation  of  the 
btatute  of  premunire. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  alleged  that  an  analogous  case 
would  be  if  the  Government  had  dealings  with  some  commercial 
corporation,  and  in  payment  of  an  admitted  claim  had  handed 
over  the  amount  awarded  to  the  chief  executive  of  that 
corporation,  who  might  possibly  be  an  alien.  The  Settlement 
Act  transferred  the  whole  of  the  Jesuit  Estates  to  the  public 
domain,  and  so  terminated  and  destroyed  the  fund  created 
by  Lord  Gosford  in  1831  for  superior  education  for  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  Protestant  committee  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  Quebec,  on  motion  of  the 
Rev.  W.  I.  Shaw,  LL.D.,  insisted  on  the  Government  restoring 
the  trust  as  created  by  Lord  Gosford  for  superior  education, 
the  Government  distributing  the  revenue  according  to  the 
population,  the  Jesuit  Order,  however,  having  no  further  claim. 
The  Government  yielded  to  this  demand,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  Settlement  Act,  $60,000  was  allotted  to  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  advancement  of  Protestant  higher 
education.  Strong  protests  were  made  by  many  Protestants 
against  the  committee  accepting  this  $60,000,  but  its  judgment 
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WAS  that  as  an  executive  departinent  it  ha«l  no  diHcretionary 
pdwer,  and  tliat  it  was  obliged  to  administer  whatever  educa- 
tional grants  were  made  to  it  by  the  Legislature.  Such  was 
the  view  of  Sir  William  Dawson,  Judge  Church,  and  a  decided 
r.a)< irity  of  the  l*iotestant  committee. 

Th*^  whole  subject  was  vigorously  debated  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  Dominion  Parliament  a  motion  was  proposed 
asking  for  disallowance  of  the  bill  on  tho  ground  of  papal 
interference  in  Provincial  legislation  and  of  the  endowment  of 
the  Jesuit  Order  as  a  menace  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
After  a  long  and  acrimonious  debate,  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  thirteen.  The 
agitation  against  the  bill,  however,  continued.  A  large  con- 
vention, which  met  in  Toronto,  sent  an  urgent  remonstrance 
to  the  Governor-General,  asking  him  to  dinallow  the  objec- 
tionable Act.  This,  however.  His  Excellency  declined  to  do, 
ia  view  of  the  overwhelming  vote  of  Parliament  against  such 
disallowance. 

For  several  years  a  strong  temperance  agitation  had  been 
maintained  in  many  parts  of  the  Dominion  for  the  restriction 
of  the  Li(juor  Traffic,  and  in  a  large  number  of  counties,  espe- 
cially in  the  Maritime  provinces  and  Quebec,  that  Act  had  been 
passed  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success  enforced.  It 
was  found  that  where  enforced  with  any  degree  of  vigour  the 
liquor  sales  were  very  greatly  restricted,  the  general  prosperity 
was  increased,  the  commitments  for  crime  greatly  reduced. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act  was  defective,  and  the  men  appointed  for  giving  effect 
to  the  law  were  often  either  apathetic  or  in  sympathy  with  the 
Liquor  Traffic. 

An  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  Scott  Act  was  that 
the  revenue  for  the  year  1888  exhibited  a  deficit  of  over 
$800,000,  chiefly  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  sales  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  The  revenue  for  the  following  year,  when  the 
Scott  Act  had  been  repealed  in  a  large  number  of  counties, 
exhibited  a  surplus  of  $1,800,000,  a  considerable  amount  of 
which  was  from  the  increased  sale  of  those  deleterious  bever- 
ages. 
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Two  serious  disasters  occurred  within  a  few  months  of  each 
other  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  In  September,  1889,  a  land- 
slide of  the  cliff  at  Quebec,  of  many  thousand  tons  weight, 
crushed  a  number  of  houses,  killing  about  thirty  persons  and 
injuring  many  more.  The  following  May  a  still  greater  disaster 
»89o.  took  place  at  the  Longue  Pointe  Insane  Asylum,  near 
Montreal,  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence. 
This  large  institution,  containing  over  twelve  hundred  inmates, 
caught  fire,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  female 
patients  were  burnt  to  death. 

In  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  general  elections 
took  place  in  the  month  of  June.  In  the  former,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Oliver  Mowat  was  sustained  by  a  large  majority ; 
in  the  latter,  Mr.  Mercier,  notv/ithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Protestant  minority  for  his  subserviency  to  the  Jesuit 
party,  was  returned  to  power  with  an  increased  majority. 

The  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Ganada  were  becoming  more  and  more  strained.  The  Repub- 
lican majority,  seeking  for  increased  protection  for  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  country,  passed  the  McKinley 
Bill,  which  proved,  as  was  prophesied  at  the  time,  the  cause  of 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Republican  party  at  the  suc- 
ceeding Presidential  election.  The  dispute  about  the  Behring 
Sea  seal  fishing  was  also  the  cause  of  the  interchange  of 
diplomatic  notes  of  a  somewhat  exigent  character,  and  led 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  British  squadron  in  Northern 
Pacific  waters.  The  whole  matter  has  since  been  referred 
to  arbitration,  which  will,  doubtless,  find  a  peaceful  solution. 
i»»i.  A  genuine  surprise  overtook  the  country  early  in  the 
year  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  It  was 
alleged  by  the  Opposition  that,  to  dissolve  the  House  so  long 
before  its  natural  expiration  by  effluxion  of  time,  was  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  snatch  a  verdict  and 
renew  its  lease  of  power  before  an  anticipated  reaction  against 
its  commercial  policy  should  develop,  and  before  the  exposure 
of  a  serious  scandal  in  connection  with  the  Quebec  harbour 
improvements,  which  was  then  imminent.  The  campaign  was 
short  but  keen.     Parliament  was   dissolved  on  February  4th, 
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and  a  new  Parliament  was  elected  within  thirty  days.  Seldom 
has  political  excitement  run  higher,  "^'he  veteran  Premier 
threw  himself  with  zeal  into  the  campaign.  Some  leading 
advocates  of  Commercial  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States 
were  bitterly  denounced  by  the  Government  press  as  tending  to 
lead  the  country  into  annexation  with  that  power.  Much 
capital  was  made  of  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Edward  Farrer^ 
an  irresponsible  newspaper  writer,  with  leading  advocates  of 
Commercial  Union  in  the  United  States.  Despite  the  efforts 
of  the  Mercier  Government  in  Quebec  and  of  the  Mowat 
Government  in  Ontario,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  returned 
to  power  with  a  considerably  reduced,  but  still  substantial, 
majority  of  about  twenty-seven. 

The  new  Government  was  soon  confronted  with  some  very 
grave  difficulties.  In  the  previous  session  the  attention  of  the 
House  had  been  called  to  serious  charges  made  in  a  Quebec 
paper,  Le  Canadien,  published  by  Mr.  Israel  Tarte,  against 
Thomas  McGreevy,  M.P.,  Sir  Hector  Langevin,  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  and  others,  in  connection  with  the  Quebec 
harbour  improvements.  During  the  recess  these  charges 
were  repeated,  and  Sir  Hector  was  accused  of  betraying 
the  secrets  of  his  office  for  the  benefit  of  a  firm  of  contractors. 
Early  in  the  session  of  1891,  Mr.  Tarte,  a  member  of  the 
new  Parliament,  brought  forward  in  the  House  the  charge 
he  had  repeatedly  made  in  his  paper  against  Mr.  McGreevy 
and  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
McGreevy,  it  was  alleged,  had  made  use  of  his  position  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Quebec  Harbour  Commission  and  as  a  member  of 
the  House,  to  favour  the  firm  of  Larkin  &  Co.  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  Government  was  defrauded  of  a  very  large  amount  of 
money  for  his  personal  advantage.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Privileges  and  formed  the  subject  of 
exhaustive  inquiry.  The  report  of  this  committee  revealed 
such  incompetency  and  carelessness  of  administration,  to  put 
the  mildest  construction  upon  it,  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  that  Sir  Hector  Langevin  was  compelled  to  resign. 
Party  feeling  ran  high,  an  acrimonious  debate  took  place,  and 
the  Government  majority  was  reduced  to  twenty-one. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  health  of  the  veteran  statesman,  who 
for  over  thirty  years  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
Canadian  politics,  was  sorely  shattered.  Jauntily  as  he  bore 
himself  in  the  late  election  campaign,  he  had  not  the  resilience 
of  strength  of  former  years.  During  the  first  week  of  June 
the  country  may  be  said  to  have  watched  by  his  bedside. 
Bulletins  from  Earnscliff*  were  read  with  the  intensest  sym- 
pathy throughout  the  Dominion.  At  length,  on  the  6th  of 
June,  the  veteran  statesman  breathed  his  last.  In  the  solemn 
presence  of  death,  a  truce  in  political  acrimony  for  a  time 
was  maintained.  Mr.  Laurier,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
vied  with  the  colleagues  of  the  deceased  Premier  in  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  greatness  of  his  abilities  and  the  intense  pa- 
triotism of  his  character.  Canada  had  never  known  such  a 
funeral  as  that  accorded  him  by  the  nation.  Many  thousands 
of  persons  paid  their  last  tribute  of  respect  as  his  body  lay 
in  state  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  many  more  at  the  funeral 
which  took  place,  when  all  that  was  mortal  of  Sir  John 
Alexander  Macdonald  was  consigned  to  the  family  vault  at 
Kingston. 

Those  who  differ  most  widely  from  the  political  policy  of  the 
veteran  Premier  will  admit  his  genial  tact,  his  astute  diplomatic 
skill,  and  his  honest  love  of  country.  No  other  Prime-Minister 
in  the  British  empire  had  ever  held  office  so  long.  In  a 
country  with  a  mixed  population  and  strongly-opposed  religious 
beliefs,  he  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  a  task  that  more 
than  once  seemed  impossible.  To  evolve  harmony  out  of 
discord,  to  conciliate  antagonistic  parties,  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  a  newly-acquired  country  of  Imperial  dimensions, — 
this  was  the  life-work  of  this  distinguished  man.  When  the 
strifes  of  parties  seemed  insuperable  and  public  business  was 
brought  to  a  dead  lock,  he  rose  to  the  high  statesmanship 
of  forming  a  Coalition  Cabinet  and,  with  the  aid  of  able 
colleagues,  welding  these  scattered  provinces  into  .  great 
Dominion  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

That  the  growth  of  the  new  Dominion  did  not  meet  the 
expectations  of  its  founders  and  its  people  is  due  to  the  imper- 
fections  of  human  nature,  and   to  the   vicious    principle   of 
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preceding  decade.  In  the  province  of  Quebec  the  Census  gave 
a  population  of  one  million  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-six,  an  increase  of  9.53  per 
uent.  In  Ontario  the  population  was  two  millions  one  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  an  increase 
of  9.65  per  cent;  Manitoba,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-two,  an  increase  of  148.06  per  cent. 
The  population  of  Alberta,  with  an  increase  of  164.70  per  cent., 
only  reached  a  total  of  tifty-seven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  four.  In  the  Maritime  provinces  the  population  exhibited 
scarcely  any  appreciable  increase.  The  Opposition  attributed 
this  small  increase  to  the  National  Policy,  which  it  was  alleged 
made  Canada  a  dear  country  to  live  in,  and  largely  contributed 
to  the  exodus  to  the  United  States.  The  Government  party 
contended  that  but  for  the  "  N.  P."  the  exodus  would  have  been 
larger  still. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec,  during  the  Mercier  administration, 
the  public  debt  had  risen  from  $22,000,000  to  over  $35,000,000, 
leaving  an  annual  deficit  approaching  $1,000,000.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Mercier  was  received  with  the  most  distinguished  consider- 
ation at  Rome,  and  was  created  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire.  The  scandals  connected  with  the  Government,  how- 
ever, led  to  his  dismissal  from  office  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Angers.  A  new  Government  waj  formed,  with  the  Hon.  Mr. 
De  Boucherville  as  Premier,  who  appealed  to  the  country 
for  its  verdict.  Fresh  scandals  in  the  Mercier  Government 
i8«8.  were  discovered,  and  in  the  election  in  March  only 
fourteen  of  his  supporters  were  returned. 

In  the  Dominion  Parliament,  in  the  session  of  1892,  some 
important  legislation  was  eff'ected,  namely,  the  codification  of 
the  Criminal  Law  and  the  Redistribution  Bill,  which  adjusted 
the  representation  of  the  several  provinces  in  accordance  with 
the  new  census  reports. 

The  effect  of  the  McKinley  Bill  had  been  to  seriously  lessen 
the  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  and  other  causes 
contributed  to  produce  a  serious  financial  stringency.  The 
state  of  trade  led  to  some  mutterings  of  annexation  sentiment 
in  the  border  counties,  but  the  leaders  of  the  Reform  united 
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especially   the    McKinley   Tariff,   and    led    to    hopes  of   more 
friendly  commercial  reciprocity  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  defeat  of  the  Salisbury  Government  and 
return  to  power  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  the  political  events. 
The  necrolofyy  of  the  year  was  marked  by  the  passing  away 
of  such  persons  of  rank  and  influence  as  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Cardinal  Manning,  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  and  Alfred  (Lord) 
Tennyson.  In  France,  the  Panama  Scandal  was  a  severe 
menace  to  the  Republican  Government.  In  Germany,  out- 
break of  cholera,  growth  of  socialism,  and  the  somewhat 
strained  relations  between  the  Reichstasr  and  the  Government 
characterized  the  year. 

A  decided  impetus  was  given  to  the  Prohibition  movement 
in  Ontario  by  new  legislation  empowering  any  city,  town,  or 
incorporated  village,  to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic  within  its 
territorial  limits.  The  constitutionality  of  this  legislation  was 
submitted  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  was  unanimously  sus- 
tained by  that  body.  This  is  probably  the  most  effective 
weapon  against  the  liquor  traffic  that  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ontario  electors.  In  1891-92  this  new  locaJ 
option  law  was  voted  upon  in  a  large  number  of  munici- 
palities, and  in  almost  every  one  was  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority. 

Early  in  1893  important  addresses  were  made  by  members 
of  the  Government  and  by  Mr.  Laurier  and  Mr.  Mowat  at 
a  banquet  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Toronto.  A  few 
days  later  the  unprecedented  spectacle  was  presented  of  the 
Premier  of  the  Dominion  and  twelve  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment addressing  a  public  meeting  in  the  same  city.  The 
Premier  announced  that  without  any  radical  change  of  policy 
"the  mouldering  branches  should  be  lopped  off."  Mr.  Dalton 
McCarthy,  who  had  asserted  his  independence  of  party  lines- 
by  his  vote  on  the  Jesuit  Estates  Act,  manifested  a  still  greater 
divergence  of  opinion  on  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government. 
In  an  address  before  his  constituents  on  January  25th,  he 
distinctly  avowed  his  withdrawal  from  the  support  of  the 
Government. 
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18S3.  Early  in  the  year  Sir  .lohu  'Plioinpsoii  and  the  Hen. 
C.  H.  Tupper  proceeded  to  Paris  to  take  part  in  the  arbitation 
on  the  Behring  Sea  Seal  Fishery  question,  ^  robably  the  most 
important  international  convention  since  the  arbitration  in 
Geneva,  in  1871,  on  the  Alabama  Claims.  These  have  shown 
that  it  is  possible  to  find  a  Holution  of  complex  and  difficult 
international  problems  by  peaceful  negotiation  instead  of 
by  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  contention  of  the  American 
Commissioners  that  Behring  Sea  was  a  mare  dausum—  that  is, 
a  "  closed  sea,"  and  not  a  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean — and  that 
the  United  States  could  exclude  therefrom  the  ships  of  all  other 
nations,  was  set  aside.  Regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
seal  herds  were  made,  which  applied  both  to  American  and 
Canadian  fishermen.  A  claim  was  subsequently  filed  for 
compensation  for  the  illegal  seizure  of  Canadian  fishing  vessels. 

The  Liberal  convention  in  Ottawa  in  July  was  a  very  enthusi- 
astic party  rally.  It  included  the  Premiers  of  eight  out  of  the 
eleven  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Laurier  pronouixed 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  but  declared 
the  inexpediency  for  the  present  of  a  tarift'  for  i-evenue  only. 

The  rank  taken  by  Canada  among  the  exhibitors  at  the 
Columbian  Fair  at  Chicago,  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfac- 
tory to  our  patriotic  pride.  In  every  department  in  which 
it  exhibited  it  displayed  conspicuous  merit.  Tiie  agricultural, 
forestry,  fishing,  mining  and  manufacturing  exhibits  were 
marked  by  great  excellence. 

The  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  seeking  trade  extension  for  Canada, 
proceeded  on  a  mission  to  the  Australian  colonies  to  promote 
that  object.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  establishment  of  direct 
steamship  communication  with  Australia  will  lead  to  increased 
exchange  of  Canadian  lumber  and  manufactured  articles  for 
the  staple  raw  materials  of  the  Greater  Britain  of  the  Antipodes. 

The  opening  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  in  April  was  an 
occasion  of  special  interest.  It  was  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  organization  of  Representative  Government  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  the  event  was  appropriately  celebrated  by  taking 
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possession  of  the  new  Parliament  buildings  of  the  Province. 
These  are  a  massive  Romanesque  structure,  with  decorative 
carvings  of  Celtic  design,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $1^00,000. 

An  enactment  of  much  importance  was  the  "  Children's 
Charter,"  introduced  by  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson,  Provincial 
Secretary.  It  provided  for  the  organization  of  Children's  Aid 
Societies  to  prevent  crueltj'^  to  children,  and  to  promote  the 
adoption  in  suitable  homes  of  those  ill-treated  by  their  parents. 

A  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Marter  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  but  as  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Provincial  Legislature  to  enact  such  a  measure,  the 
Government  amendment,  providing  for  taking  a  plebiscite  on 
the  subject  of  prohilntion,  was  passed  instead.  The  result  of 
the  plebiscite  was  a  majority  of  81,730  for  prohibition,  in  a 
total  vote  of  1})2,487.* 

In  New  Brunswick  the  Legislature  met  for  the  first  time  as 
a  single  chamber  assembly,  the  Upper  House  having  been  pre- 
viously abolished.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  Hon. 
J.  Boyd,  a  senator  of  distinguished  ability,  probity  and 
deserved  popularity,  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor,  but 
lived  to  enjoy  the  honours  of  the  position  only  a  few  weeks. 

Prince  Edward  Island  also  abolished  its  Upper  Chamber. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Government  was  sustained  at  the 
polls  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  plebiscite  on  the  prohibition 
of  the  li(juor  traffic,  10,()1()  votes  were  cast  for  prohibition,  and 
3,390  against  it— a  majority  in  favor  of  prohibition  of  7,226. 

The  shipping  interest  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  for  some  years 
shared,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  depression  which  marked 
the  shipping  of  the  world.  A  large  American  syndicate 
negotiated  with  the  Nova  Scotia  Government  for  the  lease  for 
ninety-nine  years  of  the  coal  mines  of  Cape  Breton.  They 
agreed  to  pay  a  minimum  royalty  of  $102,000  a  year,  to  invest 
$7,000,000  in  the  development  of  the  mines  and  build  a  railway 
from  Sydney  to  Louisburg. 

*  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
also  pronounced  strongly  in  favor  of  prohibition. 
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Sunday  Cars — Intercolonial  Convention — Ontario  Elections — Chignecto 
Railway — French  Shore  Claims — Newfoundland  Crisis — Death  of  Sir 
John  Thompson — Mackenzie  Bijwell  Government — Manitoba  School 
Question — Ministerial  Crisis — Remedial  Bill — The  Venezuela  Question — 
The  Tupper  Ministry — General  Elections — The  Laurier  Ministry — Mani- 
toba's Sett    .nent  of  the  School  Question. 

IN  the  moni/i.  of  September  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Cam|..bell  Hamilton  Gordon,  the  new  Governor-General, 
arrived  in  Canada.  He  is  a  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
who  was  P  dmier  of  Great  Britain  in  1834.  He  is  a  statesman 
of  dist'  guished  ability,  and  was,  under  the  Gladstone  Adminis- 
tration, one  of  the  most  popular  Lord-Lieutenants  of  Ireland 
which  that  country  ever  had.  He  is  also  distinguished  for  the 
profound  interest  which  he  has  taken  in  religious  and  moral 
reform.  The  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  like  the  noble  Earl,  takes 
an  active  part  in  social  and  philanthropic  work. 

Canada  had  so  far,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  escaped  the 
financial  depression  which  had  so  largely  effected  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.* 

In  the  City  of  Toronto  much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
discussion  of  Sunday  Cars.  On  the  expiration  of  the  Street 
Railway  franchise,  in  1892,  the  city  bought  the  complete  plant 
for  the  sum  of  $1,500,000,  settled  by  arbitration.  It  then 
granted  this  franchise  to  a  new  company,  accompanied  by 
conditions  more  favourable  to  the  people,  it  is  claimed,  than 
any  before  obtained — lower  fares  and  larger  share  of  profits  to 
the  city.  The  new  company  endeavoured  to  secure  in  the 
month  of  August  a  vote  of  the  people  in  favour  of  running 
Sunday  cars.  For  a  month  the  discussion  in  public  meetings 
and  in  the  press  was  of  the  warmest  character.     The  excitement 

*The  trade  for  the  fiscal  year,  1892,  reached  the  large  amount  of 
$236,651,282,  much  the  highest  figure  ever  attained.  The  increased  trade 
with  Great  Britain  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  counterbalanced  the  falling 
off  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  caused  by  the  McKinley  tariff. 
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was  more  intense  than  in  most  political  campaigns,  as  it  was 
held  to  afi'ect  the  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath  for 
which  Toronto  had  obtained  a  world-wide  fame,  and  to  ati'ect 
also  the  rights  of  labour.  It  was  feared  that  this  invasion  of 
the  Sabbath  would  bring  with  it  seven  days'  work  for  six  days' 
pay.  The  Sunday  car  by-law  was  voted  down  in  August,  how- 
ever, by  a  majority  of  \  fiO'i :  and  in  January,  1894,  a  similar 
proposition  was  voted  down  by  a  majority  of  8,!)30. 

The  opening  by  the  (Jovernal- General  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital  in  Montreal,  founded  by  the  liberality  of  the  Hon.  R. 
Smith  and  Lord  MountStephen,  deserves  recording.  The  hos- 
pital is  a  magnificent  stone  building  of  the  Scottish  baronial 
style,  grandly  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  Its  con- 
struction and  etjuipment  cost  nearly  a  million  dollars,  and  it  is 
probably  the  noblest  charitable  donation  ever  made  in  Canada. 
iHM.  On  March  lath.  Lord  Aberdeen  opened  the  Fourth 
Session  of  the  Seventh  Pai-liament  of  the  Dominion.  Mr, 
Foster  introduced  in  his  budget  speech  an  explanation  of  the 
new  taritl'  bill.  While  based  upon  the  principle  of  protection, 
it  presented  on  the  whole  a  lower  rate  of  duties  than  those 
which  had  obtained  under  the  earlier  years  of  the  National 
Policy.  The  ac(iuirement  and  opening  of  the  North- West, 
the  construction  of  public  works  and  enlargement  of  canals 
— a  task  from  which  an  older  and  richer  country  might  have 
shrunk — had  created  the  necessity  for  a  large  public  revenue. 
The  approaching  completion  of  these  works  offered  a  favour- 
able opportunity'-  for  the  readjustn)ent  of  duties. 

Among  the  enactments  of  the  session  was  a  humane  bill  for 
the  better  protection  of  neglected  or  orphan  children.  It  pro- 
vided that  boys  or  girls  under  sixteen  should  be  tried  separately 
from  older  prisoners  and  should  be  kept  separate  from  persona 
charged  with  or  under  punishment  for  criminal  offences. 
Courts  were  given  authority  to  hand  over  juvenile  offenders  to 
officers  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  for  humane  and  reforma- 
tory treatment. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  showed  a  drop  of  $l,7o6,000,  and  a 
net  deficit  of  $4,157,000. 

A  direct  result  of  the  visit  to  Australia  of  the  Hon.  Mackenzie 
Bowell  was  the  Inter- Provincial  Convention  at  Ottawa.  In 
response  to  invitations  of  the  Canadian  Government  delegates 
from  nearly  all  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire  assembled 
at  Ottawa  in  the  end  of  .Time  for  the  promotion  of  intercolonial 
trade.  The  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  formerly  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales,  as  representative  of  Great  Britain,  gave 
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additional  importance  to  the  conference.  I:>  the  <lift(>rin<i  trade 
policies  of  the  colonies,  in  their  lack  ot"  anthoiity  to  make  dis- 
criminati\e  trade  rt';>nlationH,  and  in  the  "I'nvonred  nations" 
clauses  of  the  British  treaties  theri;  wwv  found  to  he  foi-midahle 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  hroad  scheme  of  intercolonial  reci- 
[)rocity.  The  meetincr  of  u  nundjer  of  distin<;uished  men  from 
such  widely  distant  parts  of  the  Hritish  Em[)ire  promoted  a  feel- 
ing of  inteiTolonial  hrotherhood,  fosti'rtMl  a  sentiment  of  Hritish 
patriotism,  and  made  the  vast  extent  amd  almost  lM)undless 
resources  of  Canada  better  known  throughout  the  world.  It 
was  an  exponent  of  a  widespread  sentiment  in  favour  of  a  closer 
union  of  niterests  and  mutual  helpfulness  amon^'  the  British 
Colonies.  The  keynote  of  the  Intercolonial  Conference!  was 
loyalty  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  a  resolve  to  promote  inter- 
colonial solidarity. 

In  February  an  enthusiastic  temperance  convention  of  fifteen 
hundred  delegates  assembled  in  Toronto,  and  a  strong  depu- 
tation waited  upon  the  Provincial  ( iovernment  to  get  a  definite 
announcement  of  its  policy.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  stateil  that  he 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  plebiscite  vote,  that  the  (jues- 
tion  of  jurisdiction  had  l)e«'n  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council, 
and  should  its  decision  be  that  the  provinces  could  pass  a  total 
or  partial  prohibitory  law,  he  would,  if  still  in  powei-,  pass  such 
a  law.  The  subsecjuent  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  was  that 
the  prohibition  of  the  litpior  trad«!  could  be  dealt  with  only  by 
the  Dominion  Parliament. 

A  similar  deputation  waited  upon  the  Dominion  (iovernment, 
urging  the  adoption  of  prohibitory  li<|Uor  legislation  and  pro- 
testing against  the  clause  in  the  treaty  with  France  permitting 
the  importation  of  French  wines  at  a  low  taritt!  Sir  John 
Thompson  announced  that  the  policy  of  his  Government  could 
not  be  stated  till  the  Royal  Connnission,  which  had  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  had  reported:  but  he 
pledged  the  Government  that  no  provision  of  the  French  treaty 
would  be  adopted  which  would  prevent  prohibition.  The 
Royal  Commission  reported,  one  of  its  mendjers  dissenting,  to 
the  effect  that  the  prohibition  of  the  licpioi-  traffic  would  be 
injurious  to  the  indu.5trial  and  commercial  interests  of  Canada. 
The  minority  report  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McLeod  strongly  urged 
prohibition  on  behalf  of  the  country's  highest  moral  and 
material  welfare. 

In  Ontario  a  general  election  took  place  in  June.  Additional 
interest  was  given  to  the  contest  by  the  introduction  of  two 
new   elements   into   the   politi'al   arena.     One   of   these   was 
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known  ns  tlu'  "  I*.  I'.  A.,"  or  IVot^staut  I'rotoctiv*'  AnHooiation, 
vvho.Mc  object  was  to  oppose;  the  alleged  inHiience  of  tlu;  Roman 
C'atliolic  Church.  Thi!  oth«M-  new  clement  was  the  Patrons  of 
InchjHtry,  wlio  rcprcscntud  chiefly  the  aj^ricultural  interest. 
While  hir;;('ly  in  symi)athy  with  Liberal  principh'.s,  the  IVtrons 
(IcmantUMl  important  reforms — a  limitation  of  oHicial  salaries 
when  paid  by  fees,  the  icform  of  the  method  of  otHcial  appoint- 
ment and  general  reduction  of  expenditure.  The  nuijority  of 
the  Mowat  ( lovernnicnt  was  very  jj^rcsatly  reduced  so  far  as  its 
pled^eil  supi)oi^t!rs  were  concerned,  but  it  still  possessed  a 
majority  a^^ainst  j.  11  its  opponents. 

Karly  in  Octobe."  the  Hon.  W.  K.  Meredith,  leader  of  tlie 
Opposition,  was  elevated  to  tlie  bencli,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Marter 
becanjo  leader  of  tlie  Opposition.  Mr.  Meredith  had  been  the 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  House  for  about  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  by  his  genial  character  won  the  ^ood-will  of  his 
stronj;est  political  opponents.  Mr.  Meredith  took  the  ground, 
whicli  he  steadily  maintained,  that  tlie  several  provinces  should 
to  souji;  extent,  waive  their  individual  claims  for  the  sake  of 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  Dominion,  which  he  deemed 
necessary  to  a  stron<^  federation. 

The  general  election  in  Nova  Scotia  early  in  the  year, 
returned  to  i)ower  the  Liberal  Government  of  Premier 
Fielding.  A  strong  feeling  obtained  in  favour  of  doing  away 
with  the  Upper  House  or  Legislative  Council,  Quebec  and  N  va 
Scotia  being  the  only  provinces  which  yet  maintained  the 
Upper  Chamber.  The  prohibition  sentiment  in  Nova  Scotia 
was  even  stronger  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion, 

Several  years  since  a  proposition  waiS  made  to  connect  the 
Bay  of  B^'undy  and  the  Straits  of  Northumberland  by  a  ship 
canal  some  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  thus  save  the  long  and 
often  stormy  navigation  around  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia. 
This  canal,  however,  it  was  estimated  would  cost  about 
§6,500,000.  It  was  proposed  instead  to  construct  a  ship  rail- 
way at  Chignecto,  by  which  vessels  could  be  carried  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  A  subsidy  of 
$170,000  a  year  for  twenty  years  was  granted,  and  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  railway  should  be  completed  by  July  1st,  1890; 
but  the  time  was  afterwards  extended  three  years  longer.  At 
this  date  $5,000,000  had  been  expended,  and  it  was  considered 
that  $1,800,000  was  still  required  to  complete  the  project.  The 
road  is  at  present  at  a  standstill. 

A  very  extensive  tour  of  exploration  was  made  by  two 
young   Canadians,  the   brothers   Tyrrell,  of    Weston,   Out,^- 
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oiu'  »i  ^eolo^ist  ami  the  otht'i-  u  IhikI  surv<'yor.  'I'huy  left 
Kdmoiiton,  in  .lunc,  18!).'},  and  explored  tlu-  "  Han*»'ii  LaiidH  " 
between  the  Athabaska  ami  MeKm/ic  Kivcr  basins  and  the 
west  shoH'  of  tlm  Hudson's  Bay.  Of  tlie  (romitry  through 
which  they  had  passed,  Mr.  'ryricll  states  that  "  it  is  a  i-u}^'^'e<l, 
rolling  tract  of  land,  speckled  ovit  with  swiunpsand  occasionally 
rocky  hills.  In  the  whoh;  Hanm  Lands  tlicre  is  not  wood 
enough  to  make  n  boot-peg  of."  Reindeer  abound»Ml  in 
enormous  numb(!rs.  Reaching  the  Hudson's  ISay  in  September, 
when  the  ice  was  formin<;,  thev  started  <jn  a  five  hundred  miles' 
canoe  voyage  to  Fort  Churchill,  which  occuj)ied  forty  days, 
surveying  i\u-  coast  as  tlusy  went.  After  much  iiardship  they 
reached  Winnipeg,  having  made  a  jouriufy  of  li.'ioO  miles,  two- 
thirds  of  it  through  unaurveyed  territory. 

For  some  years  considerable  friction  has  existed  in  the 
Island  of  Newfoundland  on  account  of  the  French  Shore 
Claims.  What  is  known  as  tin;  Fi  (>nch  Shore  extends  from 
Cape  Ray,  on  the  .south-west  corner  of  the  Island,  to  its  most 
northern  point,  and  then  southwardly  to  tlu;  Cape  of  St.  John's, 
H  distance  of  seven  hunih-ed  mile.s.  The  French  claim  by 
authority  of  sevenil  treaties,  dating  from  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  181'),  the  exclusive 
right  of  tishing.  and  the  right  to  exclude  the  Islanders  from  the 
use  of  this  great  stretch  of  coast.  The  Knglish  contend  that 
the  P^'ench  rights  under  the  treaty  were  oidy  concurrent  with 
those  of  English  fishermen,  whose  natural  and  inhenmt  privi- 
leges were  never  taken  away  by  the  treaties,  and  that,  at  most, 
Great  Britain  is  bound  only  to  prevent  her  subjects  fi-om  inter- 
rupting Frenchmen  in  the  exercise  of  their  fishing  [)i'ivileges. 

It  was  not  till  1881  that  Great  Britain  recognized  the  English- 
speaking  .settlers  on  the  French  shore  as  entitled  to  protection 
of  the  law  or  to  legislative  representatic  At  that  date  the 
Colonial  Government  was  granted  jurisdiction  over  the  entire 
island.  In  1886  the  Newfoundlanders,  in  order  to  protect  their 
own  fisheries,  prohibited  by  law  the  sale  of  bait  to  the  French  ; 
but  the  Act  was  disallowed.  A  moda^  vivendl  between  France 
and  England  was  reached  in  1890,  which  recognized  to  some 
extent  the  French  claims  and  aroused  the  protest  of  the 
islanders. 

During  the  summer  of  1898  a  disastrous  fire  swept  away 
almost  the  entire  commercial  part  of  the  city  of  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  the  most  severe  of  three  such  disasters.  The 
people  exhibited  immense  <  orgy  in  rebuilding  their  devastated 
city.  This  year  the  Legis  -  Jre  suspended  the  Bait  Act  which 
forbade  the  sido  of  bait  to  the  French, 
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Early  in  1894  a  crisis  of  quite  unprecedented  character 
occurred.  Certain  members  of  the  Whitevvay  Government 
were  unseated  on  the  f^round  of  corrupt  practices,  and 
similar  charges  were  brouglit  against  other  members  of  the 
party.  Premier  Whiteway  demanded  a  dissolution  of  the 
House.  This  the  Governor  declined  to  grant,  whereupon  the 
Cabinet  resigned  and  the  Gooderidge  Ministry  was  formed. 
The  Revenue  Bill  meanwhile  expired,  and  it  was  alleged  that 
the  Gooderidge  (Government  had  no  authority  to  collect  duties. 
An  incipient  riot  took  place  from  the  attempted  removal  of 
goods  from  a  bonded  warehouse.  Tlie  deadlock  was  terminated 
by  the  election  of  a  now  House,  in  which  the  Gooderidge 
Government  liad  a  bare  w(jrking  majority.  By  the  elections 
held  in  November  to  till  the  seats  declared  vacant  bv  the  court 
on  account  of  corrupt  practices,  the  Whiteway  party  gained  a 
majority  in  the  House.  Following  this,  a  commercial  crisis 
occurred.  On  December  10th  the  two  leading  banks  of  the 
island  sus])ended  pay '.in.  it.  Two  days  later  the  Gooderidge 
(lovernnrrnt  resigned.  Business  was  paralyzed ;  all  industries 
were  curtailed  or  entirely  suspended.  Great  distress  existed 
among  the  people.  Generous  contributions  from  Great  Britain, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  met  tho  more  pressing  necessities. 

Much  ditl'erence  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  future  of  the 
island.  Some  were  willing  to  become  again  a  Crown  colony, 
others  turned  to  union  with  Canada  as  a  relief  measure.  In 
April,  1895,  a  deputatioii  from  Newfoundland  visited  Ottawa 
to  ascertain  on  wliat  conditions  union  might  be  effected.  The 
negotiations  between  Newfoundland  and  tlie  Dominion  unfor- 
tunately fell  tiirough. 

The  close  of  the  year  1894  was  saddened  by  the  death, 
under  circumstances  of  tragical  suddenness,  of  Sir  John 
Thompson,  Premier  of  the  Dominion.  He  had  proceeded  to 
England  in  part  foi'  the  purpose  of  being  sworn  in  as  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  the  first  native  Canadian  to 
receive  this  high  honour.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  Sir  John 
Rose,  his  only  Canadian  predecessors,  having  been  born  in  Great 
Britain. 

On  December  12th  Sir  John  Thompson  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Privy  Council  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  was  duly  sworn  in  a 
member  of  that  body.  Shortly  after  this,  while  at  lunch,  he 
was  taken  sudd(Mdy  ill,  and  in  a  few  minutes  passed  away, 
from  heart  failure.  The  Queen,  the  Imperial  Government,  the 
British  public  and  the  press  all  joined  in  the  deepest  expressions 
of  sympathy  at  the  loss  which  had  so  suddenly  befallen,  not  only 
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Canada,  but  the  Empire.  As  a  mark  of  respect  the  tirst-class 
cruiser  Bteiihenn  conveyed  the  body  of  the  deceased  statesman 
across  the  sea  to  Halifax,  wliere  it  was  laid  to  rest  in  his  native 
land.  Thus,  wilhin  four  year.s  Canada,  sustained  the  loss  of 
three  of  its  leading  statesnien — Sir  John  A.  Maedonald,  Sir  John 
Abbott  and  Sir  John  Thompson. 

Sir  John  Thompson  was  born  in  Halifax  in  1844,  of  Irish 
pansntage.  He  began  life  in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  before  he 
was  forty  had  become  Attorney-Cieneral  and  Premier  of  his 
native  province.  As  Premier  of  the  Dominion,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Sir  John  Abbott,  he  connnanded  the  respect  of  even  hi.s 
])olitical  o])ponents.  , 

The  Hon.  Mackenzie  Howell,  who  was  actinfj  Premier  (hii'iiifif 
the  absence  from  the  e<juntrv  of  Sir  John  Thom[).s()ii,  on  his 
death  was  called  upon  to  form  a  Government.* 
iH»5.  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  K.C.M.G. — he  received  this  title 
on  New  Year's  Day — was  born  in  Suffolk.  England,  in  1(S2-S, 
and  came  to  Canada  while  yet  a  child.  His  chief  educational 
training  was  in  a  newspaper  office  in  the  Town  of  Belleville,  in 
which  lie  rose  from  the  ]iuml)le  position  of  printer's  boy  to  the 
editorial  chair.  He  became  a  prominent  mend)er  of  the  Orange 
Society,  and  served  his  country  for  a  lengthened  period  in  the 
Legislature. 

For  some  years  the  Manitoba  School  Question  has  been  be- 
fore the  public,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  gi-eat  deal  of  keen,  not 
to  say  acrimonious,  controver.sy.  It  will  be  convenient  here 
briefly  to  retrace  the  history  of  this  question.     In  the  year  1870, 

*  The  constitutii)ii  of  the  new  Ciibiiiet  was  announced  December  IDth,  as 
follows  :  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Prime  Minister  and  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  ;  Sir  Adolphe  P.  Caron,  Postmaster-Ueneral  ;  Hon.  .John  Costigan, 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries;  Hon  (ieorge  E.  Foster,  Minister  of 
Finance  ;  Sir  diaries  Hibbert  Tupjier,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  Hon.  John 
Graham  Haggart,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals  ;  Hon.  .Joseph  Aldrio 
Ouimet,  Minister  of  Public  Works  ;  Hon.  James  Colbrooke  Patterson, 
Minister  of  Militia  i^nd  Defence  ;  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Daly,  Minister  of  the 
Interior  ;  Hon.  William  Bullock  Ives.  Minister  of  Trade  and  (Commerce  ; 
Hon.  Augusts  Real  Anyers,  Minister  of  Agriculture  ;  Hon.  Arthur  R. 
Dickey,  iSecretary  of  State  ;  Sir  Frank  Smith,  Hon.  D.  Fergu.son  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Montague  with  ut  portfolios.  Not  in  the  Cabinet  -  Hon.  John 
.Joseph  Curran,  Solicitor-General  of  Canada  ;  Hon.  Nathaniel  Clarke 
Wallace  ;  Comptroller  of  Cu.stoms  ;  Hon.  John  Fisher  Wood,  Comptroller 
of  Inland  Revenue. 

The  following  changes  took  place  in  March,  1895  :  On  account  of  ill-health 
the  Minister  of  Militia,  H(m.  .1.  C.  Patterson,  resigned.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Hon.  A.  R.  Dickey,  whose  portfolio  as  Secretary  of  State  was 
transferred  to  the  Hon.  Dr.  W.  H,  Montague. 
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when  Manitoba  entereci  U  c  l^oTnl.ion  of  Canada,  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Act  ol'  tliat  Provii  ce  piov  ision  was  made  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  "any  right  or  privile?:e  whicli  any  class  of  persons 
may  have  in  law  or  practice  at  tiie  time  of  the  union."  Among 
these  rights,  it  was  claimed,  that  the  school  tax  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  citizens  should  be  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
separate  system  of  Public  Schools  under  Catholic  direction,  and 
a  right  to  share  proportionately  in  the  grant  from  public  funds 
for  educational  purposes,  and  also  to  be  exempt  from  taxation 
for  any  other  schools.* 

The  IVEanitoba  School  Act  ot  1890  abrogated  the  existing  '  's 
respecting  Sc;jiarate  Schools.  Under  its  provisions  grants  _ 
public  money  were  made  only  to  national  and  undenominational 
scIkxjIs.  On  the  passage  of  this  Act  the  Roman  Catholic 
minority,  in  favour  of  Separate  Schools  demanded  its  disallow- 
ance. The  Dominion  Cabinet,  ?.s  a  judicial  tribunal,  heard 
counsel  on  the  question  of  disallowance — the  Manitoba  Gov- 
ernment, however,  declining  to  be  represented  at  the  hearing. 
The  Cabinet  then  referred  the  constitutional  <juestion  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Douiiiiion,  which  was  asked  to  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity,  leaving  the  (Jabinet  free  to  form  its  own 
decision.  In  the  parliamentary  sessions  of  1893  a  resolution 
condemn! no-  the  Coverninent  for  refusing  innnediate  disallow- 
ance  was,  after  three  days"  debate  in  the  Commons  Chamber, 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  120  to  70. 

On  appeal  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  to  the  Privy  Council 
of  Great  Britain,  that  authoritv  decided  that  the  Manitoba  Act 
of  1890,  abolishing  Separate  Schools,  was  within  t!ie  power  of 
the  Province.  In  February,  1894,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Can;:' ,t  i;ave  decision  on  the  subject  submitted  by  the  Dominion 
Gove' h- ;  'ut,  a  majority  of  the  Court  deciding  against  the 
demand  for  Remedial  Legislation  and  upholding  the  school  law. 

In  June,  1894,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
of  Great  Britain  granted,  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
minority  of  Manitoba,  permission  to  appeal  against  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  In  January,  1895,  the  Privy 
Council  gave  its  decision  that  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  in 
Manitoba  had  a  substantial  grievance  calling  for  redress,  incase 
Manitoba  should  refuse  to  remedy  this  grievance. 

On  the  communication   of   this  decision    to    Manitoba,  the 
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*.\t  the  time  of  the  Union  the  population  of  Manitobv  was  only  12,0CH), 
of  whom  nearly  10,00i'J  were  French  and  hfilf-l)reed.s,  o.'iS  Indians,  and 
l,6Go  white.s.  By  the  census  of  1891  the  popuhition  was  154,442,  nearly 
all  whites,  of  whom  14  per  cent,  were  Roman  Catholics. 
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Government  (  f  ilK;t  Province  udjourr.ed  ili'  Legislature,  which 
was  in  session,  to  give  time  for  on.  'ful  <leiibevati(in.  Much 
partisan  feeling  was  exhibited  clnv  ".gh'-nt  the  ootintry  in  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  which  oe!ne(1  in  dnnger  of  being 
transfer'red  from  the  political  to  tl:    relii;;ious  arena. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  met  O:.  Aciil  Ihth.  In  his  budijet 
speech  MV.  Foster  reported  a  deficit  for  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1894,  of  !i?l, 2 10,000,  and  an  estiinated  deficit  for  th(> 
current  year  of  154,500,000.  The  debate  on  the  budget  was 
prolonged  and  keen,  but  the  (Jovernment  was  sustained  by  a 
large  majority.* 

On  the  reassembly  of  the  Manitol)a  Legislature,  in  the  month 
of  June,  the  (lovernment  of  that  Province  announced  its  non- 
concurrence  with  the  propositi(jn  for  Remedial  Ijegislation.  It 
alleged  as  objections  the  difficulty  of  making  educational  pro- 
vision for  the  population  of  the  Province,  scattered  over  so 
large  an  area,  and  the  fear  that  the  Separate  Schools  of  tlu? 
different  churches  and,  possibly,  of  the  Icelandic  and  Mennonite 
conmiuities  would  greatly  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
system  and  conduce  to  the  illiteracy  of  the  people.  It  argued 
that  the  Remedial  Order  was  issued  in  the  -ibsence  of  full  i\n(\ 
accurate  inl.jrmation  (m  the  workint>:  of  the  former  school  svs^eiu 
and  was  beyond  the  authority  of  the  Dominion  Government. 

During  the  year,  Mr.  Robert  liell,  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
reported  the  discovery  of  a  great  river,  much  larger  than  tiie 
Ottawa,  said  to  be  five  hundred  miles  lo.ig,  flowing  into 
Hudson's  Bay  through  a  Ctintry  •,.  ell  adapted  for  agriculture. 
Its  Indian  name  is  Nottawa-  . 

The  vast  unorganized  f  ^  jitory  of  the  Dominion  was  ['ormed 
into  provincial  districts.  The  region  between  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  Atlantic  north  of  Quebec   was  named   Ungava ;  the 

*Tlie  H'  11.  Dr.  W.  H.  MoHague  was  transferred  from  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State  to  that  of  Minister  of  Agriculture,  rendered  vacant  by 
the  resio;nation  of  M.  Anger.s. 

The  Hon.  J.  F.  Wood,  Comptroiier  of  Iidand  Revenue,  was  appointe<l 
to  succeed  Mr.  Wallace  ;  the  post  vacant  by  Mr.  Wood  beiny;  tilled  by  tlic 
appointment  A  Lieut.  Colonel  E.  (».  Prior,  for  Victoria,  B.C. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Patterson,  who  resigned  the  p  -rtfolio  of  Militia  and  Defence, 
was  subsequently  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba,  t;>  succeed 
the  Hoii.  Sir  J.  C.  Schultz.  Sir  John  Schultz,  who  for  souie  time  had  been 
in  ill-health,  went  southward  for  a  milder  clime,  but  soon  died  while  abroad. 

In  December  the  Hon.  N.  Clark*?  Wallace  resigned  his  position  of 
Comptroller  of  C'lstoms,  as  an  expression  of  dissent  from  the  a\owed 
intention  of  the  Ministry  to  proceed  in  the  next  session  with  remedial 
legislation  in  the  Manitoba  school  (juestion. 
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islands  in  the  Arctic  Sea  are  to  be  known  as  Franklin ;  the 
McKenzie  River  legion,  covering  5 '^8,600  scjuare  miles, is  named 
McKenzie :  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Territory,  north  of  Britisli 
ColumVjia  and  west  of  McKenzie,  c(jverin(j;  225,000  S(iuare  miles, 
is  named  Yukon. 

Negotiations  were  entered  into  with  Great  Britain  for  the 
support  of  a  fast  steamer  service  from  that  country  to  Canada, 
and  also  for  the  construction  of  a  Pacific  cable  to  Australia. 
I8JMJ.  Early  in  the  year  the  Canadian  Government  went 
through  a  sei-ies  of  Ministerial  crises,  arising  largely  from  the 
Manitol)a  school  question.  On  January  Gth,  it  was  announced 
that  seven  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  resigned,  namely, 
Messrs.  Haggart,  Sir  C.  Hibbert  Tupper,  Foster,  Ives,  Montague, 
Dickey  and  Wood.*  A  few  days'  adjournment  took  place,  and 
Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  reorganized  his  Calnnet,  all  the  members 
who  had  resigned  returning,  except  Sir  C.  Hibbert  Tupper, 
Minister  of  Justice.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Canadian  High 
Commissioner  in  Loudon,  resigned  that  position  and  entered 
tho  Government  as  Secretarv  of  State,  and  was  elected  to 
represent  Cape  Bi'eton  by  a  majority  of  724. 

The  (Jovernment  introduced  its  Remedial  Bill,  which  pro- 
posed to  restore  to  the  minority  in  Manitoba  their  educational 
rights  by  allowing  it  to  establish  Separate  schools.  The 
Domin'i-ti  was  to  act  for  the  relief  of  the  minority  ordy  after  a 
definite  refusal  of  the  Pi'ovince  to  do  so.  At  the  elections  held 
in  Manitoba  in  January,  the  local  Government  was  sustained  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-one  to  seven  against  the  Federal  inter- 
ference in  provincial  school  matters. 

In  the  Dominion  Parliament  the  second  reading  of  the 
Remedial  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighteen.  Confer- 
ences between  the  Ministers  of  Justice  and  Militia  (Hon. 
Messrs.  Dickey  and  Desjardins),  and  Sir  Donald  Smith  with 
the  Gi'eenway  CJovernment,  in  the  meantime,  failed  to  bring 


*  The  following  ia  tho  allotment  of  ottices  in  the  reconstructed  Cabinet  : 
Sir  Mackenzie  Boweli,  President  of  the  Council  ;  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
Bart.,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Sir  Adol[)he  Caron,  Poatinastor-Cienei'al ;  Mr. 
John  Costigan,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  ;  Mr.  TJdorge  E.  Foster, 
Minister  of  Finance  ;  Mr.  .John  (t.  Haggart,  Minister  of  Railways  and 
Canals  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Ouiniet,  Minister  of  Public  Works  ;  Mr.  T.  M.  Daly, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  Mr.  \V.  B.  Ives,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce ;  Mr.  A.  R  Dickey,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Montague, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  ;  Mr.  Alphonse  Desj;irdins,  Minister  of  Militia  and 
Defence  ;  Sir  Frank  and  Mr.  Donald  Ferguson  without  portfolioa  ;  Mr. 
John  F.  Wood,  Comptroller  of  Customs ;  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  d.  Prior, 
Comptroller  of  Inland  Revenue  ;  Solicitor-General  left  vacant. 
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about  a  settlement.  The  eti'orts  ot  the  Opjxjfsition,  unable  to 
defeat  the  bill,  were  devoted  to  obatructinjjj  its  proj^ress.  The 
Government,  therefore,  in  the  middle  of  April,  abandoned  the 
bill  and  devoted  its  enerj(ies,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Parliament  nuust  soon  expire  by  effluxion  of  time,  to  passing 
requisite  supplies.  The  last  session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament 
of  the  Dominion  came  to  a  close  on  the  2.Srd  of  Api-il. 

The  message  of  President  Cleveland  to  C-ongress  on  the 
Venezuela  question,  caused  feelings  of  great  surjirise  and 
resentment  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  The  President 
advised  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  i'^vestigate  the 
boundary  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana,  ajid  recom- 
mended the  enforcement  of  its  findings,  if  Great  Britain  did 
not  accept  arbitration  of  the  question,  on  the  pleo  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  forbade  any  extension  of  European  influence 
in  the  Western  continent.  Both  Houses  rushed  through  with 
enthusiasm  the  legislation  appointing  a  commission,  and  tht 
secular  press  of  the  United  States,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
strongly  supported  the  action  of  Congress.  The  religious 
press  and  pulpit  of  both  countries,  and  many  leading  jurists, 
strongly  protested  against  such  action,  affirming  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  in  no  way  concerned  as  alleged.  The 
flurry  of  stocks  in  Wall  Street,  amounting  almost  to  a  panic, 
and  the  fall  in  value  of  American  securities,  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  millions,  accentuated  the  opposition  of  the  commer- 
cial classes  to  such  ill-advised  precipitance  of  action. 

Shortly  afterward  the  message  of  congratulation  of  Kaiser 
William  II.  to  President  Kruger,  on  the  repulse  of  Dr. 
Jamieson's  invasion  of  the  Transvaal  and  collapse  of  the  rising 
of  the  Uitlanders,  a  message  considered  a  menace  to  the 
suzerainty  of  Great  Britain,  caused  an  intense  outburst  of 
hostile  feeling  in  that  country.  In  a  few  weeks  a  fljnng 
squadron  was  equipped  and  sent  to  sea,  as  a  demonstration  of 
Britain's  naval  supremacy.  The  British  colonies  exhibited  the 
warmest  sympathy  with  the  Mother  Country  in  what  eemed 
her  "splendn  isolation,"  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Hri.  Mr. 
Foster.  Offers  of  sympathy  and  aid  were  warmly  expressed. 
In  the  House  of  (.^ommons  the  following  resolution  of  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  British  Throne  and  the  Constitution  was 
unanimously  passed,  amid  hearty  cheers  : 

"  That  in  view  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  foreign  aflairs,  this 
House  desires  to  assure  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  its  unalterable  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  the  British  Throne  and  the  Constitution,  and  that,  should  the 
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occjiHion  uuliappily  arise,  in  no  other  part  ul"  the  Empire  tlian 
the  Dominion  wouM  more  substantial  saeritices  attest  the  deter- 
mination of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  to  maintain  unimpaired  the 
integrity  and  honour  (jF  Her  Majesty's  Empire  ;  and  this  House 
I'eiterates  the  oft-expressed  desire  of  the  peo})le  of  Canada  to 
maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  with  their  kinsmen  (jf  tiie 
United  States." 

The  result  of  the  action  of  President  Cleveland  and  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  was  to  greatly  increase  the  sentiment  of  unity  and 
solidarity  of  the  British  Empire  throughout  the  world. 

Four  days  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  Sir  Mackenzie 
Bowell  resigned  the  Premiership,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was 
called  upon  to  organize  a  new  Cabinet.* 

The  general  election  was  held  on  June  2.Srd.  The  campaign 
was  short,  Ijut  active.  A  fact  which  lent  special  emphasis  to 
the  contest  was  a  ma^ndement,  signed  by  all  the  bishops  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  and  read  in  all  the  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
alleging  that  grave  injustice  had  been  done  to  the  Catholic 
minority  in  Manitoba,  and  affirming  "  the  duty  of  Catholics  to 
join  their  forces  and  their  votes  so  as  to  secure  the  definite 
victory  of  religious  liberty  and  triumph  of  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution." 

On  another  (juestion  also  the  two  parties  joined  issue.  The 
Conservatives  reiterated  the  im])ortance  of  maintaining  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  The  Liberal  programme  included  the  reduction 
of  tariff  as  far  as  the  necessities  of  the  revenue  would  permit, 
"  with  the  bold  elimination  of  every  feature  of  it  having  a 
distinctively  protective  character."  The  result  of  the  election 
was  the  overthrow  of  the  Conservative  Government,  after 
having  possession  of  power  for  eighteen  years.  For  the  first 
time  a  French-Canadian  Roman  Catholic  Premier  was  sum- 
moned to  guide  the  ship  of  State. 


*  The  Tupper  Ministry  w.-is  organized  as  follows  :  Sir  Charles  H.  Tupper, 
Bart.,  K.C.M.G.  Premier  and  Secretary  of  State  ;  A.  P.  Anyers,  President 
of  the  Privy  Council  ;  L.  0.  Taillon  (lately  Premier  of  Quebec),  Postrnaster- 
General ;  Senator  Alphouse  Desjardins,  Minister  of  Public  Works  :  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Tisdale,  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence  ;  Huafh  J.  Macdonald  (son 
of  the  late  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald),  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  J.  Costiyan, 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries;  (L  E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Finance; 
J.  G.  Hatrgart,  Minister  of  Railways  nnu  Canals  ;  A.  R.  Dickey,  Minister 
of  Justice  ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Montague,  ^fillister  of  Agriculture  ;  W.  B.  Ives, 
Minister  of  Trad.;  and  Commerce  ;  J.  F.  Wood,  Comptroller  of  Customs  ; 
Lieut. -Col.  E.  (>.  Prior.  Comptroller  of  Inland  Revenue  ;  Sir  C.  Hibbert 
Tupper,  K.C.M.G.,  Solicitor-General  (without  seat  in  Privy  Council);  Sir 
F.  Smith,  Hon.  D.  Ferguson  and  Hon.  J.  J,  Ross,  without  portfolio. 
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The  most  significant  change  was  that  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  where  the  Liberals  were  returned  by  a  very  large 
majority — forty-eight  to  .seventeen.  On  July  .Sth,  Mr.  Laurier 
was  entru.sted  with  the  task  of  forming  a  Ministry.  Hf  .sum- 
moned to  his  aid  some  of  the  most  prominent  Liberal  statesmen 
of  the  Province,  including  the  veteran  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  who 
had  been  twenty-three  years  Premier  of  Ontiirio.* 

The  Hon.  A.  »S.  Hardy,  foinnerly  Oommissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  took  the  place  of  Sir  (Jliver  Mowat  as  I'remier  of 
Ontario,  i" 

The  Dominion  Parliament  met  August  20th.  Oi»  tlie  Hrst 
two  divisions  the  Government  was  su.stained  by  a  majoi'ity  of 
thirty-four  and  tliirty-.seven,  respeetiv(dy. 

One  of  the  pledge.s  of  the  Libei'al  I^arty  when  in  Oppo.sition 
was  that,  if  retui-ned  to  power,  they  would  take  a  plebi.scite  of 
the  country  on  the  total  prohibition  of  the  liquor  trathc.  This 
pledge  Mr.   Laurier  repeated   when  in  power,  and  he  declared 

*The  Cabinet  was  organized  no  follows:  Wilfred  Lfiurier|  (Quebec), 
Premier  and  President  of  the  Council  ;  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  (Ontario),  Min- 
ister of  Justice  ;  8ir  Kichard  Curtwright  (Ontario).  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  ;  L.  H.  Davies  (Prince  Edward  Island),  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries  ;  William  Patterson  (Ontario),  Comptroller  of  Customs  ;  Sir  Henri 
Joly  de  Lofcbin  ere  (Quebec),  Comptroller  of  Inl.tnd  Revenue  ;  W.  S. 
Fielding  (Nova  Scotia),  Minister  of  Finance  ;  William  Mulock  (Ontario), 
Postmaster-General;  Dr.  Borden  (Nova  Scotia),  Minister  of  Militia;  J.  1. 
Tarte  (Quebec),  Minister  of  Public  Works;  Sydney  Fisher  (Quebec),  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  ;  R.  W.  Scott  (Ontario),  Secretary  oi  State  ;  A.  G. 
Blair  (New  Brunswick),  Mini.ster  of  Railways  and  Canab  ;  El.  R.  Dobell 
and  C.  A.  Geoffrion  (Quebec),  without  portfolio  ;  C.  Fitzpatrick,  (Quebec), 
Solicitor-General.  The  portfolio  of  the  Interior  remained  for  the  time  being 
unfilled. 

i"  Other  changes  in  the  Ontario  Government  were  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  (iibson  from  Provincial  Secretary  to  Commissioner  of  Cr-iwn  Lands, 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  Balfour  from  Speaker  to  Provincial  Secretary.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Balfour,  shortly  after  assuming  the  office  of  Secretary,  created  a 
vacancy,  which  was  tilled  August  28th  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
DavJa. 

|The  Hon.  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  new  Premier,  is  a  native  Canadian, 
born  at  St.  Lin,  QueV)ec,  November  20t!i,  1841,  educated  at  V -^  'somption 
College,  Montreal.  He  began  the  study  of  hiw  in  18(50,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1865.  In  1871  he  entered  the  Quebec  Legislature.  In  1874 
he  was  sent  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  ^>f  which  he  has  since 
remained  a  member.  In  1877-8  he  was  Minister  (»f  Inland  Revenue  in 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  Cabinet.  From  1878  to  1888  he  was  leader  of  the  French 
Liberal  Opposition  ;  and  since  the  latter  date  leader,  in  succession  to  Hon. 
E.  Blake,  of  the  Dominion  Liberal  Party.  He  has  splendid  gifs  c»f  oratory 
and  enjoys  the  cordial  respect  of  political  opponents  as  well  as  of  his  friends. 
His  private  record  is  as  stainless  as  his  personal  character  is  engaging  and 
attractive. 
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the  intenticjii  ol'  the  (icn eituiit'iit  to  do  so  in  the  .shortest  pos- 
sible time.  'Ihe  Ontario  (loverniiient  also  stands  plodijed  to 
enact  the  lar<;est  aniinnit  of  prohibition  consistent  with  the 
rnliiii;  of  tlu;  (.'onrts. 

The  provisions  of  the  Manitoba  (lovernment  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  sehool  ([Uestion  are  as  follows:  That  relii^itjus 
teaching  may  be  conducted  in  the  schools  for  half  an  hoin*  a 
day  by  J^'otestant  and  Catholic  clergymen  when  authorized  by 
th<!  school  ti'ustf'cs,  or  re([uested  by  a  petition  of  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  at  least  ten  chilch'en  attendiug  school  in  the  rural 
district,  or  of  twenty-tive  children  attending  school  in  any  city, 
town  or  village.  No  pupil  is  to  be  re((uired,  or  indeed  permitted, 
to  be  present  at  I'tdigious  teaching  unless  the  parents  or 
guardians  shouM  desire  it.  In  towns  or  cities  where  the 
average  attendance  of  Roman  ( 'athc)lic  children  is  forty  and 
upward,  and  in  villages  and  rural  districts  where  the  average 
attendance  is  twenty-five  or  upwards,  the  trustees,  if  required 
by  petition  of  the  parents  ov  guai'dians  of  such  a  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  children,  respectively,  shall  employ  at  least  one 
duly  certificated  xioman  (Catholic  teacher  in  such  .school.  Where 
there  are  similar  numbers  of  non-Roman  Catholic  children,  the 
trustees  shall,  if  re(iuir{'d  by  petition  of  parents  or  guardians 
of  such  children,  emjdoy  a  certificated  non-Roman  Catholic 
teacher.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  teaching  of  l)oth 
English  and  French  in  connnunities  where  the  two  languages 
are  spoken,  or  where  any  foreign  language  is  .spoken,  for 
teaching  it  as  well  as  Kngli.sh. 

As  to  tariff  reform  a  (Jovernment  Conmiission,  including  Sir 
Oliver  Mowat,  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding  and  Sir  Richard  Cartwright, 
have  been  tiking  the  evidence  respecting  different  indu.stries  of 
the  country  at  the  chief  cities  from  Wirniipeg  to  Halifax,  with 
the  object  of  securing  readjustment  of  taxation  on  the  basis  of 
revenue  in.stead  of  protection.  Conmiissioners  have  also  visited 
Wa.shington  to  foster  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States  by  the  improvement  of  deep  waterways,  an<i  to  promote 
recij^rocity  between  the  two  countries. 

The  famine  and  pleague  among  our  fellow-subjects  of  the 
Queen  in  India  created  intense  sympathy  in  Canada,  and  called 
forth  (generous  contributions  for  the  aitl  of  the  sufferers. 

The  sifjnino-  of  the  Arbitration  Treat v  between  Great  Britain 
and  Venezuela  and  the  prospect  of  a  treaty  for  the  arbitration 
of  all  international  disputes  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  United  States  were  cause  of  profound  rejoicing  throughout 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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Kounanry  Award,  508,  518,  G31. 

Bountlury  Disputes,  503,  597,  uOd. 

Boyd,  John,  682,  583. 

Bouquet,  Colonel,  266,  269. 

Braddock,  General,  199;  defeat  of,  200-202. 

Bradstrect,  212, 223,  225,  268. 

Brant,  Joseph,  298. 

Brohcuf,  85;  bis  martyrdom,  92,  03. 

British  Cohimbia,  513,  572. 

British  North  America  Act,  520-524. 

Brock,  General,  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  296 ;  captures  General  Hull,  304-306 ;  death 

of,  307 ;  his  monument,  308,  and  note,  391. 
Brown,  George,  425,  436 ;  forms  cabinet,  440 ;  his  "joint  autiiority  "  resolutions,  11 1, 445 , 

enters  coalition  ministry,  460 ;  leaves  cabinet,  469 ;  enters  senate,  5G0. 
Burgoyne,  281 ;  surrender  of,  283. 
Bushy  Run,  Tragedy  of,  266, 267. 


Cabots,  The,  25, 26. 

Caens,  De,  64. 

Callieres,  150, 170. 

Campbell,  Sir  Alexander,  505, 506. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  490-492. 

Canada,  Discovery  of,  28 ;  origin  of  name,  57,  note  ;  under  Hundred  Associates,  65-104 ; 
royal  government,  HI,  et  .<eq. ;  surrender  of,  256 ;  effects  of  conquest,  257, 2r)8, 269, 270 
(see  "War  of  1812-14) }  Canada  trado  act,  353 ;  American  invasion  of,  275-282 ;  rebel- 
lion in,  363-389 ;  Dominion  of,  520,  et  seq. 

Canada  Land  Companj',  358. 

Canada  Pacific  Railway,  552,  561. 

Carignan  Regiment,  116. 

Carillon,  fall  of,  233-235. 

Carleton,  Colonel,  499-510. 

Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  270-283;  Lord  Dorchester,  115;  leaves  Canada,  299. 

Caroliiie,  destruction  of  the,  383,  395. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  28 ;  explores  St.  Lawrence,  29 ;  at  Hochclaga,  30 ;  winters  at  Quebec,  31. 

Cartier,  Sir  George  E,,  425, 441 ;  death  of,  553. 

Cathcart,  General,  404. 

Censitaire<,lt\, 

Cersus,  45o. 

Centennial  Exhibition,  Canada  at  the,  671, 572. 

Chaaiplain,  Samuel  de,  49-69 ;  founds  Quebec,  67 ;  discovers  Lake  Champlain,  and  ex- 
plores the  Ottawa,  59;  discovers  Lakes  Huron,  Simcoe,  and  Ontario,  60,  61 ;  war  with 
Senccas,  63 ;  surrenders  to  Kirk,  67;  returns  to  Canadii,  68 ;  death,  i6.;  character  of, 
69. 

Charlevoix,  Pcre,  180. 

Charlottetown  Conference,  462,  463. 

Chateauguay,  Battle  of,  324. 

Chauncey,  Commodore,  310,  314,  315,  319. 

Chauvin  founds  Tadousac,  49. 

Chesapeake,  The,  taken,  327. 

Chippewa,  Battle  of,  331. 

Chrysler's  Farm,  Battle  of,  323. 

Clergy  Reserves,  394,  421,  426. 

Colleges,  Canadian,  692,  605 ;  ladles'  do.,  600. 
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Colbert,  112,114. 

Colbomc,  358-3G2 ;  suppresses  rel)ellion,  369-371. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  20-23. 

Commission,  Joint  High,  548. 

Commune,  The,  545. 

Company  of  the  Hundred  Assoeiates,  65,  77, 104,  111. 

Confederation  Proposed,  461-465,  497 ;  adopted,  466 ;  accomplislied,  478,  498,  52u. 

Conquest  of  Canada,  237,  et  seq. ;  effects  of,  257,  258,  269,  270. 

Constitutional  Act,  289,  290. 

Constitution  of  Canada,  521-524. 

Cortcreal,  27. 

Corrlgan  Trial,  The,  432. 

Courccllcs,  M.  dc,  117, 118. 

Coureurs  de  bois,  122, 185, 528. 

Craig,  Sir  James,  300,  301. 

Crrvc  Cceur,  137. 

Crimean  War,  428,  429. 

Crooks,  Hon.  A.,  572, 579. 

Crown  Point,  203, 204. 


Da  Oama,  24. 

D'Aillcboust,  M.,  101. 

Dalhousio  College,  601. 

Dalhousie,  Earl  of,  345-348. 

Daniel,  Pcre,  murdered,  91. 

D'Argenson,  102, 103. 

Dates  of  Early  Settlements,  44,  note ;  74,  note. 

D'Aulnay  in  Acadia,  105-109. 

D'Avaugour,  103,  104. 

Dawson,  504, 600. 

Dead-Lock,  Political,  458,  459. 

Dearborn,  General,  routed  at  Lacolle,  310 ;  at  York,  314 ;  beleaguered  in  Fort  George, 

317. 
De  Boucherville  Ministry,  585-587. 
Deerfield,  JTassacre  of,  173, 174. 
Do  Mezy,  112, 114, 116. 
Dc  Monts,  51-57. 

Dennis,  Colonel,  at  Fort  Erie,  475 ;  at  Red  River,  538. 
Dcnonvillc,  M.  Dc,  150, 151. 
Do  Tracy,  116-120. 

Detroit  founded,  171 ;  Pontiao  at,  262-268 ;  captured  by  Brock,  304-306. 
D'Iberville,  165-167, 169. 
Dieskan,  defeat  of,  203,  204. 
Digliton  Rock  Inscription,  19,  20. 
Donnacona,  30. 
Dorchester,  Lord,  288-299. 
Dorion,  A.  A.,  426,  456. 
"Double  Majority,"  397,  449. 
"  Double  Shuffle,"  The,  442. 
Douglas,  Lord,  530. 
Drake,  45. 

Draper,  394,  402,  407. 
Pruramond,  General,  332,  342. 
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Dnffcriii,  Lord,  550-589. 

Du  Qucsnc,  Fort,  106, 200 ;  fall  of,  226,  227. 

Dii  Qucsnc,  M.,  195. 

Durham,  Lord,  370 ;  his  report,  371,  390. 

Earliest  Settlements,  Dates  of,  44,  note  ;  74,  note, 

Earlc,  S.  Z.,  5.S1. 

Earthquake  in  Canada,  104. 

Education  in  Canada,  592-606. 

Epg  Islands,  CatMtroplie  at,  177, 178. 

Elgin,  Lord,  40G ;  .nobl)cd,  410-412;  resigns,  424 

English  Colonization,  70-74. 

Erie,  Fort,  Battle  of,  333 ;  Fenians  at,  475. 

Erie,  Lake,  Buttle  on,  321. 

"  Family  Compact,"  The,  350,  353,  356,  358,  490. 

Fenians,  The,  471 ;  invasion  of,  472-477;  repulse  of,  475-477;  trials,  ^79;  last  raids  of, 

543. 
Fishery  Award,  683,  584, 
Fit7.gil)bon,  Lieutenant,  gallant  exploit  of,  312. 
Five  Nations,  The.    See  Iroquois. 
Fort  Garry,  538. 
Franco-Prussian  War,  545. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  198;  at  Montreal,  281.  • 

French  Town  sm'prised,  313. 
Frobishcr,  45, 

Frontcnac,  129-148;  second  administration  of,  165-168;  death  of,  168. 
Frontcnac,  Fort,  founded,  131-133. 
Fugitive  Slave  Extradition,  448. 
Fur  Companies,  rival,  553,  et  seq. 
Far  Trade,  114,  122, 185,  528-530. 

Gallows  Hill,  fight  at,  380. 

Gait,  Fir  A.  T.,  441. 

Gavazzi  riots,  412,  413. 

Geneva  Arbitration,  214. 

George,  Battles  of  Lake.    See  Ticonderoga. 

Ghent,  Treaty  of,  339. 

Gibson,  Alexander,  583. 

Gill)crt,  Sir  Humphrey,  46. 

Gore,  Francis,  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  295;  returns,  349-363. 

Gosford,  Lord,  305-370. 

Gou-.lay,  Robert,  3ol,  352. 

Grand  Vto,  tragedy  of,  208, 

"  Great  Eastern,"  The,  480. 

Griffin,  The,  136. 

Guibord  riots,  506. 

Guyart,  Marie  (de  1'  Incn.  nation),  76. 

Haldimand,  General,  282. 

Haliiax  founded,  193,  194 ;  in  war  time,  285 ;  University  of,  601. 

Hampton,  General,  324. 

ilarrison,  General,  invades  Upper  Canada,  321. 
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Harvey,  Sir  John,  493-495,  507. 

Haverhill,  massacre  of,  174. 

Head,  Sir  Edmund,  430-450. 

Head,  Sir  Francis.  362,  371 ;  awaits  reljcllion.  375;  recalled.  386. 

Hennepin,  Father,  13.5-137,  139. 

Henry,  Captain,  302,  303. 

Hcrtcl  de  Rouvillc,  157, 158. 

Hinclcs,  Francis,  401,  418,  423,  424,  428. 

Hochclaga,  30. 

Hodgins,  Dr.,  quoted,  594. 

Howe,  Joseph,  470,  490,  492,  493,  498,  526,  564. 

Howe,  Lord,  death  of,  223. 

Hudson,  Henry,  48,  note. 

Hudson's  Bay,  French  and  Enclish  in,  127, 168. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  528,  et  s>-q. 

Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  525 ;  ceded  to  Canada,  537. 

Hull,  General,  surrenders,  306. 

Hundred  Associates,  The,  65,  77,  104,  111. 

Hunter,  Major-Gcneral,  293-295. 

"  Hunter's  Lodges,"  382,  386. 

Huntington,  Mr.,  charges  of,  653. 

Hurons,  60-62,  84-96. 

Huron  Missions,  84, 90 ;  destroyed,  90-96. 

Immigration,  large,  364,  407. 

Indians,  Origin  of  name,  34 ;  tin-  mound-builders,  3*-37;  cnaracter.stics,  38;  wars,  40- 

Tn./?":  .1!'"V''  '"*'''•'''  P^'^^ent  locations.  43.    See  Hurons,  Iroquois  etc 
Intendant,Th.>,  Duties  of,  112.  4""i»,<.ii,. 

Intercolonial  Ilailway,  494. 

Iroquois,  42 ;  wars  with,  58,  63.  79,  148 ;  incursions  of,  90-94,  96,  139,  152,  153,  163. 

Jamestown,  lounding  of,  /0-72. 

'^''"IsVl'sS^""^'"'  '^'  '"  ^'"^'^^'  '''  ^''  ^''  ""''''"'  ^^'  ^^-'^'  ^^P'"^^^**'  «2.  125. 

Jogucs,  Pore,  82,  83. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  198,  203,  204,  230-232,  268. 

"  Joint  Authority  Resolutions,"  444,  445. 

Joliet,  130. 

Joly  Ministry,  587,  588. 
Jonquiere,  M.  de  la,  191-195. 
Judges,  appointment  of,  523. 
Jumonville,  M ,  196. 

Kebecca  Liberata,  162. 

Kempt,  Sir  James,  363. 

King's  College,  Toronto,  595,  598 ;  Windsor,  601 ;  Fredericton,  603. 

Kingston,  seat  of  gi^vemment,  396,  397. 

Kirk,  Admiral,  captures  Quebec.  67. 

Knox  College,  600. 

Kondiaronk,  the  Rat,  treachery  of,  162, 153 ;  death  of,  171. 

Lachin^,  massacre  of,  153. 
Lafontainc,  Sir  L.  H.,  400. 
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Lalcmant,  Pi-re,  87. 

La  Salle,  131 ;  his  explorations,  134-1-16;  plants  Texan  colony,  142-144;  death  of,  ib. 

La  Tours,  The,  67,  68 ;  the  younger,  adventures  of,  105-109. 

La  Tour,  Madame,  heroism  of,  106-108. 

Lauson,  Dc,  102. 

Laval,  Abbo,  102,  111,  112,  148,  594. 

Legislatures,  Dominion,  521,  622;  local,  523. 

Lepine,  564. 

Lcscarbot,  53. 

Levi,  M.  De,  253,  254. 

Lincoln,  Death  of,  467. 

Lome,  Marquis  of,  550,  690. 

Loudon,  Lord,  211,  215. 

Louis1)urg,  Siege  of,  188-190 ;  second  siege,  220-222. 

Lorise,  Princess,  550,  590. 

Lower  Canada,  Organization  of,  300;  rebellion  in,  363-372. 

Loyalists,  United  Empire,  385-387,  485,  486. 

Lundy's  Lane,  Battle  of,  332,  333. 


Macdonald,  Colonel,  307. 

Macdonald,  J.  Sandtield,  426,  549. 

Macdonald,  Sir  John  A.,  433,  435;  resigns  governmeut,  557;  again  Premier,  606. 

Macdougall,  Hon.  William,  458  ;  at  Red  River,  538. 

Mackenzie,  Hon.  .\lexaader,  658,  and  note ;  606.  622. 

Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  356,  357,  360,  361 ;  rebels,  376 ;  attacks  Toronto,  377-380 ;  at 

Navy  Island,  3S1 ;  in  prison,  388,  389;  bis  death,  450. 
Maisonneuvc,  77. 
Maitland,  Sir  Peregrine,  344,  353. 
Manitoba  Act,  541 ;  education  in,  605. 
Marquette,  Pere,  125,  130. 
McClure  burns  Niagara,  325. 
McGee,  T.  D'Arcy,  439 ;  shot,  625. 
McGill  Colloge,  594. 
McLean's  Sedition,  300. 

McNab,  Colonel,  and  Sir  Allan,  380,  383,  403,  424,  425,  432. 
Metcalfe,  Sir  Charles,  402-404. 
Meigs,  Fort,  Sie.'e  of,  320. 
Michilimackini  c,  334. 
Miramicbi,  great  fire  of,  602,  503. 

Missions,  Huron,  81-90 ;  destruction  of,  91-96 ;  Onondaga,  98-100 ;  Abcnaquis,  181-184. 
Mohawks,  expeditions  against,  117, 119, 164. 
Monck,  Lord,  451-528. 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  211-215,  220,  223-225,  227,  239-249;  death  of,  250-251. 
Montgomery,  Richard,  276-279. 
Montmagny,  74. 
Montmorency,  fight  at,  243-245. 
Montreal  named,  30;  founded,  77-79;  surrender  of,  256;  public  buildings,  573,  575; 

party  riots  in,  5S8;  parliament  buildings  burned,  410,  411. 
Moodic,  Colonel,  killed,  378. 
Moravian  Town,  Battle  of,  321.  322. 
Mound-builders,  The,  34-37. 
Mounted  police,  The,  565. 
Municipal  Institutions,  398,  415. 
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Mnnicipal  Loan  Fund,  419. 

Murray,  General,  at  Quebec,  253-255;  military  Rovcnior,  258-270. 

Navy  Island,  381. 

Nelson,  Rol)crt,  371. 

Nelson,  Wolfred,  367,  368. 

New  Brunswick,  486;  organization  of  government,  499;  great  fire  In,  502,503;  crown- 
land  grievances,  505 ;  boundary  disputes,  503,  50/,  508 ;  anti-Confederate,  466,  467, 
611 ;  school-law  troubles,  567-569;  education  in,  603. 

New  England  Colonics,  72. 

Newfoundland  discovered,  26 ;  fislierics,  27.  45 ;  French  and  English  In,  127,  167,  176, 
483. 

New  Orleans,  Battle  of,  337-339. 

Newport  Tower,  19. 

New  York,  taken  from  Dutch,  115. 

Niagara,  Fort,  captured  from  the  French,  430-432;  scat  of  government  (Newark),  490- 
492 ;  captured  by  Americans,  315,  316,  325,  326 ;  burned,  325. 

Normal  Schools,  597,  600,  603. 

Norsemen,  The,  18-20. 

North-west  Company,  529. 

North-west  Territory,  537,  538. 

Nova  Scotia  colonized,  52 ;  charter  granted,  66;  government  organized,  193,  194,  482; 
in  wartime,  285,  48.3-485,  487;  "Family  Compact"  in,  490,  491;  anti-Confederate. 
626 ;  "  Better  terms  "  granted,  626,  527 ;  education  in,  600,  601. 

Odelltown,  fight  at,  329,  371. 

Ohio  Company,  195. 

Onondaga  Mission,  98-100. 

Orange  processions,  588. 

••  Order  of  the  Good  Time,"  The,  54. 

Ormeaux,  Dulac  dcs,  Heroism  of,  100,  101 

Oswego  taken,  211-213. 

Ottawa  selected  as  capital,  440 ;  becomes  seat  of  government,  468. 

"Pacific  Scandal," The,  553-556;  Paciflc  Railway,  611,  621,  623,  625-62». 

Packeuham,  General,  at  New  Oritans,  337-339. 

Papineau,  Louis,  344,  347,  365-367. 

Paris,  Peace  of,  269. 

Parliament  Building  at  Montreal  burned,  410,  411. 

Parliament,  first,  of  United  Canadas,  396,  397 ;  first,  of  Dominion,  525. 

Pan'  Town,  founding  of,  485. 

Party  riots  in  Montreal,  588. 

"Patriot  "War,  382-389. 

Peltrie,  Madame  de  la,  76. 

Pemaquid,  Fort,  taken,  165, 166. 

Pepperell,  William,  captures  Louisburg,  188-190. 

Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie,  321. 

Phips,  Sir  William,  takes  Port  Royal,  15^;  attacks  Quebec,  160-162. 

Pilgrimage  riots  at  Toronto,  567. 

Pitt,  William,  210,  219,  228,  260. 

Plains  of  Abraham,  247-250. 

Plattsburg,  attack  on,  334. 

Plymouth,  founding  of,  72 
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Pontiac,  Conspiracy  of,  262-269. 

Tort  Royal  founded,  53-55;  pillaged  by  Argall,  66;  taken  by  Kirk,  66;  by  Phips,  169. 

Pontpravr,  40. 

Poutrincoin-r,  colonizes  Port  Royal,  53,  54,  56. 

Pvscott,  General,  300. 

Provost,  Sir  George,  301 ;  at  Sackctt's  Harbour,  318 ;  retreat  from  Plattsburg,  344,  345. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  513 ;  enters  the  Dominion,  519. 

Prince  Alljert,  death  of,  452. 

Prince  of  Wales  in  Canada,  445-447 ;  marriage  of,  457. 

Privy  Council  of  Dominion,  (irst,  524 ;  second,  659. 

Proctor,  Col ,  at  French  Town,  313 ;  at  Fort  Meigs,  320;  at  Moravian  Town,  321. 

Protection  Resolutions,  577,  58i;. 

Punshon,  W.  Morley,  577. 


Qu'  Appe'io  Treaty,  6fi3. 

Quebec  founded,  57:  origin  of  name,  tJ.,  note;  captured  by  Kirk,  67;  besieged  by 
Phips,  1G0-1G2;  Walker's  attempt  against,  177,  178;  Wolfe  before,  2b7-247;  fall  of, 
251,252;  Quclxic  Act.  271;  besieged  by  Arnold,  279,  280 ;  fires, 403, 467, 479 ;  Quebec 
Conference,  4G3,  4G4. 

Queenston  Heights,  Battle  of,  30G-308. 

Quit-rents,  488,  514-518. 

Queen  Anne's  War,  170. 


Railways— Northern,  416 ;  Grand  Trunk,  417 ;  Intercolonial,  494,  571 ;  Canada  Pacific, 

552,  561. 
Railway  strike,  578. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  46,  47. 
Rasles,  Father,  181-184. 
Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  404,  408,  412. 

Rebellion,  The,  Lower  Canada,  3G3-372;  Upper  Canada,  373-389. 
Reciprocity  Treaty,  414,  423,  469,  470,  532. 
Red  River  Settlement  founded,  530;  condicts,  531 ;  privations,  533,  534 ;  prosperity,  535; 

rebellion,  538-542 ;  Red  River  expedition,  CI  1,  5 i2;  amnesty,  564. 
Representation  by  population,  455. 
Resolutions,  The  Ninety -two,  365 ;  the  Ten,  375. 
Rcsponsil)lo  Government,  39G-405. 
Revolutionary  War,  caui^es  of,  273--274. 
Riall,  Genei-al,  at  Chippe\'a,  331 ;  at  Lundy's  Lane,  332. 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  65. 
Richmonu,  Duke  of,  343, 344. 
Ridgeway,  fight  at,  474. 

Riel,  revolt  of,  538-542 ;  expelled  from  Parliament,  560. 
Robcrval,  32,  33. 
Robinson,  Sir  J.  B.,  350. 
Rogers,  Major,  225,  23G,  261.         ' 
Rolph,  Dr.,  353,  379,  382,  418. 
Rouville,  Hcrtel  de,  157, 158,  172-175. 
Rupert's  Land  Act,  637. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  375.  * 

Ryerson,  Rev.  Dr.,  377, 696,  597. 
Ryswick,  Peace  of,  168. 
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Sackctt's  Harbour,  attack  on,  318,  319. 

Sackvillc  College,  601. 

Salabcrry,  Dc,  324. 

Salle,  La.    See  La  Snilc. 

San  Juan  difflculty,  .544. 

Schenectady  (Corlaer)  sacked,  Ui7, 

Schultz,  Dr.,  539. 

Schultz,  Von,  387. 

Scott,  Thoina.s,  shot,  540.    See  564. 

Sea-Fights,  310,  319,  327. 

Secession,  War  of.    Sec  American  Civil  War 

Sccord,  Mrs  ,  bravery  of,  317. 

Seigneurial  Tenure,  121 ;  abolished,  427. 

Selkirk,  Lord,  528. 

Senate,  The,  521. 

Scnecas,  AYar  with,  IRl. 

Seven  Years'  War,  210. 

Shcaffe,  General,  307,  308,  315. 

Shcrbrcoke,  5.ir  Joh.i,  ..12,  343. 

SImcoc,  Govcmor,  291-293. 

Six  Nations,  The.    See  Iroquois,  etc. 

Smith,  Captain  John,  70,  71. 

Smythe,  General,  308,  309. 

Spanish  Explorations,  44. 

Stadacona,  30-32. 

Stamp  Act,  274. 

St.  Castine,  166. 

St.  Croix,  disastrous  winter  at,  52,  53. 

Ste.  Foyc,  Battle  of,  253-254. 

St.  Germain-cn-L!  ye.  Treaty  of,  68,  105. 

St.  John,  French  on  site  of,  105-109;  founded,  485,  499;  riots,  508;  great  Arc.  /)80- 

St.  Just,  Lctcllicr  De,  585. 

St.  Lawrence  discovered,  29. 

St.  Marie,  Mission  of,  89-94. 

Stony  Creek,  nattlc  of,  31G. 

Strachan,  Rev.  Dr.,  3r)5,  356,  577,  59.5,  599. 

Southern  Haiders,  4G0. 

Supremo  Council,  The,  French,  112;  English,  564. 

Sydenham,  Lord,  391-399. 


7.che,432,  433. 

Talon,  M  ,  llG-128;  able  administration  of,  120,  121.  124. 

Tccumsch,  305,  320 ;  death  of,  322. 

Temperance  Legislation,  502,  579,  53.'). 

Ten  Resolutions,  The,  375. 

Thompson,  Hon.  Charles.    See  Lord  Sydenham. 

Thorpe,  Judge,  395. 

Thunder  Capo,  501. 

Ticonderoga,  attacks  on,  203,  204,  222-225;  fall  of,  233,  235- 

lilley,  S.  L,581. 

Timber-trade,  501,504. 

Times,  The,  on  Canada,  551. 
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Toronto  founded,  292 ;  captured,  314,  319;  nttncUcd  by  rcl)cl8,  379,  380;  scat  of  govern- 
ment, 4ia,  431 ;  public  buildings  of,  574, 576,  677,  592,  598,  599. 
Tracj',  Mftrquis  de,  1  Ifi. 
Trerit  Vffair,  The,  451,  452,  611. 
Trinity  College,  599. 
Turcotte,  Hon.  A.,  585. 

Ynlon  Scheme,  391,  392;  Union  Act,  393,  394 ;  Union  accomplished,  396. 

United  Empire  Loyalists,  285-287,  485,  486,  499. 

Upper  Canada,  Settlement  of,  286,  287 ;  early  legislation,  291-293 ;  origin  of  parties  in, 
294;  early  conditiotr  of,  296,  297;  "Family  Compact  "  in,  3.50,  363,  356,  3.58;  rcljcl- 
lion  in,  373-389;  union  with  Lower  Canada,  391-396;  military  strength  of,  391. 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  178. 

Universities,  Canadian,  592-608, 

Vancouver's  Island,  644. 
Van  Egmond,  380. 
Vaudrctiil,  Marquis  de,  171. 
Vcrendryes,  The,  185. 
Versailles,  Peace  of,  284. 
Vespucci,  24. 
Victoria  Bridge,  445. 
Victoria  College,  598. 
Vincent,  Colonel,  315,  316,  325. 
Virginia,  Settlement  of,  70-72. 
Villebon,  on  the  St.  John,  165-167. 

Walker,  Sir  Ilovenden,  his  attempt  against  Quebec,  177, 178. 

Wampum,  41. 

War  of  1812-14 ;  causes  of,  301-303 ;  effects  of,  326,  327,  340. 

Washington  burned,  335,  336 ;  treaty  of,  547, 646,  584. 

Washington,  George,  195-197,  226,  284,  285. 

Weir,  Lieut.,  369. 

Wilkinson,  General,  322 ;  defeated  at  Chrysler's  Farm,  323 ;  at  Odelltown,  329. 

William  Henry,  Fort,  214 ;  massacre  of,  215,  216. 

Williams,  Sir  Fcnwick,  447,  448. 

Wilmot,  Hon.  L.  A.,  506. 

Windmill  Point,  Battle  of,  387. 

Wolfe,  General,  220,  222,  227,  228;  before  Quebec,  237-247;  slain,  250. 

Wolseley,  Colonel,  641,  542,  664. 

Yeo,  Sir  James,  318,  J30. 

York  founded,  292;  captured,  314,  316;  second  capture,  319. 

Young,  Rev.  George,  at  lied  River,  54ft, 

Young,  Sir  John,  526. 
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0 ;  scat  of  govern- 


•igln  of  parties  In, 
3,  356,  3.58 ;  rebcl- 
ngth  of,  391. 
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